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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: H. O. White, Esq., 
and Messrs. 


Aitken (Miss) Kucherepa, Nugent, 

Argue, Lafreniére, Paul, 

Brassard (Lapointe), Lennard, Pearson, 

Cardin, MacLellan, Pratt, 

Crestohl, Macnaughton, *Richard (Ottawa East), 
Deschatelets, Macquarrie, Smith (Calgary South), 
Dorion, Mandziuk, Stinson, 
+Eudes, Martin (Essex East), Valade, 

Fairfield, McCleave, Van Horne, 

Herridge, McFarlane, Vivian, 

Jones, McGee, White—35. 

Jung, McGrath, 


*Replaced on Thursday, June 12, by Mr. Garland. 
yReplaced on Tuesday, July 29, by Mr. Richard (Ottawa East). 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
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TUESDAY, June 3, 1958 


ae Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on External Affairs: 


ah Messrs. 

_ Aitken (Miss), Kucherepa, Nugent, 

> Best, Lafreniére, Paul, 

Brassard (Lapointe), Lennard, Pearson, 

a Cardin, MacLellan, Pratt, 

- _Crestohl, Macnaughton, Richard (Ottawa East), 
_ Deschatelets, Macquarrie, Smith (Calgary South), 
Dorion, Mandziuk, Stinson, 

' Eudes, Martin (Essex East), Valade, 

Fairfield, McCleave, Van Horne, 

{ _ Herridge, McFarlane, Vivian, 

f Jones, McGee, White—35. 

e | Jung, McGrath, 

aR (Quorum 10) 

* Attest 


Se aaa a x 


ba ee 


(s.) Leon J. Raymond 

Clerk of the House 

Ordered,—That thee Standing Committee on External Affairs be em- 

powered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be 

referred to it by the House; and to report from time to time its observations 
and opinions, thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


Monpay, June 9, 1958 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Argue be substituted for that of Mr. Best 
on the said Committee. 


THURSDAY, June 12, 1958 
Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Garland be substituted for that of Mr. 


Richard (Ottawa East) on the said Committee. 


Monpay, June 16, 1958 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be authorized to sit while the House 
is sitting. 

- Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print, from day to 
day, 750 copies in English and 350 copies in French of its Minutes of Pro- 


g ceedings and Evidence, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


FRIDAY, July 25, 1958 


Ordered,—That Items numbered 85 to 111, inclusive, Item numbered 502, 
Items numbered 542 to 549, inclusive, and Item numbered 655, as listed in the 
Main and Supplementary Estimates 1958-59, relating to the Department of 
External Affairs be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred 
to the Standing Committee on External Affairs, saving always the powers of 


' the Committee of Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 


TuEspDAY, July 29, 1958 
Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Richard (Ottawa East) be substituted for 
that of Mr. Eudes on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


Attest 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, June 12, 1958 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present the 
following as its 


First REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 
1. That it be authorized to sit while the House is sitting. 


2. That it be empowered to print, from day to day, 750 copies in English 
and 350 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and that 
Standing Order No. 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. O. WHITE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 12, 1958 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.30 a.m. this day for 
organization purposes. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Crestohl, Deschatelets, Dorion, 
Herridge, Jung, Kucherepa, Lafreniére, Lennard, MacLellan, Macnaughton, 
Macquarrie, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, McFarlane, McGee, McGrath, 
Nugent, Paul, Pratt, Valade, Vivian, and White—23. 


On motion of Mr. Kucherepa, seconded by Mr. McCleave, Mr. White was 
elected chairman. 


Mr. White took the Chair and thanked members of the Committee for the 
honour extended to him. He then made a short statement concerning the 
future activities of the Committee. 


On the motion of Mr. Jung, seconded by Mr. McCleave, 


Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to print 750 copies in English 
and 350 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence. 


On the motion of Mr. Kucherepa, seconded by Mr. Jung, 


Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to the House to empower the 
Committee to sit while the House is sitting. 


On the motion of Mr. Lennard, seconded by Mr. Macquarrie, 


Resolved,—That a sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed 
comprising the Chairman and 6 members to be designated by him. 


At 11.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TUESDAY, July 29, 1958 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.05 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Crestohl, Deschatelets, Dorion, Fairfield, 
Herridge, Jones, Jung, Lafreniére, Lennard, Macnaughton, Macquarrie, 
McCleave, McFarlane, McGee, McGrath, Paul, Pearson, Smith (Calgary South), 
Vivian, White. 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney Smith, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, assisted by Messrs. Jules Leger, Under Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under Secretary; H. F. Clark, 
Director, Finance Division; J. H. Cleveland, Director, American Division; H. 
F, Davis, Director, European Division; H. B. Robinson, Special Assistant to the 
Minister; H. Best, Executive Assistant to the Minister; W. T. Delworth, Private 


_ Secretary to the Minister; H. J. Armstrong, Financial Adviser to the Department. 


The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and made a brief state- 
ment concerning the importance of the Committee’s work. 
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Following a statement of the composition of the Sub- committee on n Agen 
and Procedure comprised of Messrs. Deschatelets, Herridge, Kucherepa, — 
Lafreniére, Lennard and Macnaughton, he called Item 85—Departmen cna 
Administration and introduced the Secretary of State for External Affairs. eee 


The Minister, in the course of his statement, referred to the following ea 


topics: ten 
(a) recent events in the Middle East. oes ‘wid 
(b) changes in Canada’s representation in the Middle East. ¢ Linas 
(c) manufacture and control of nuclear weapons. 4 al a 


(d) relations with Soviet Block countries. 
(e) creation of a United Nations agency for the maintenance of pencen 


Mr. Smith was questioned by Members of the Committee. 


Following a discussion concerning the future scheduling of the Committees Siam 
meetings the Committee adjourned at 12.15 p.m. to meet again on bi ctl 
July 30, 1958. 


gs 


aunt 
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WEDNESDAY, ee 30, 1958 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.40 p.m. this day 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Cardin, Fairfield, Herridge, ‘Jones, 
Kucherepa, Lennard, Macquarrie, McGee, McGrath, Paul, Pearson, Pratt, 
Richard (Ottawa East), Smith (Calgary South), Stinson, Valade, Vivian, and 
White—19. - 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney Smith, Secretary of State for’: ; 
External Affairs, assisted by Messrs. Jules Léger, Under Secretary of State gee 4 
External Affairs, H. B. Robinson, Special Assistant to the Minister; H. Best, 
Executive Assistant to the Minister; W. T. Delworth, Private Secretary to the _ 
Minister; R. Campbell, Director, Middle Eastern Division; M. Shenstone, Middle i, 
Eastern Division: A. G. Campbell, United Nations Division: and* Fic E Davis, ay 
Director, European Division. 


ar 
The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and followiie a SS ia 
statement concerning the removal from Canada of certain historic material, a 
he introduced the Minister. ; Ht 4 


Mr. Smith referred to reports received by the United Nations Sohn 
Council from the United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon and by agree-- 4 
ment tabled copies for inclusion in the Committte’s printed record of rca ae 
ings. (See appendices “A” to “K’’) bod ae 


SO ¢ 


The Minister’s questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned ab 4, 15 
p.m. to meet on Friday, August 1, 1958. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, July 29, 1958 
10 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. Once again I 
want to thank the committee for the confidence it has placed in me in asking me 
to be its chairman. 

I wish to welcome the new members of parliament who are having their 
first experience on this committee and to tell them that this committee is a 
very friendly one. 

At the last session—and I hope at this one as well—we got along very 
well and there was cooperation among all parties which was appreciated not 
only by myself but I think as well by every member of the committee. 

In the light of the swiftly changing world picture, this is an important 
committee. Every day the situation in the world changes. I was going to say 
that it becomes more tense from day to day. But there are lulls. 

We have, I think, here, to be very guarded in our remarks so that we 
shall give offence to none, and that we shall guide Canada wisely. 

I think we all appreciated the debate last Friday on external affairs. I 
think it was a fruitful debate. Out of it we arrived, I think, at a unanimous 
opinion on position as far as Canada is concerned. 

I do not think I need to say more regarding the responsibility of this com- 
mittee. To the world at large we seek every avenue of peaceful solution to 
our problems and at the same time we seek to guard and save the safety and 
security of our democratic way of life, and the democratic world. 

I think we have a duty to Canadians, to impress upon them the forward 
look where Canada is concerned. 

I think that many Canadians wonder sometimes when they see our con- 
tributions to the improvement of conditions in the so-called “have-not” 
countries, and that they sometimes think there are enterprises in Canada 
which should not be forgotten or lost sight of at this time. 

We must arrive at wise decisions and give our minister, his deputy, and 
the department, every assistance we possibly can. 

This is the place for members of all parties to bring to the attention of 
the committee their opinions so that out of any differences of opinion we may 
arrive at a united front as far as we Canadians are concerned. Let us not 
show any difference of opinion to the enemy! 

Now, while I am on my feet, there are two very minor matters that I 
would like to bring to your attention, and which I think should be given some 
consideration later on. But I mention right here that they are very minor 
matters. 

One is in connection with the painting of the “two water mills” which 
was presented to Canada by the Netherlands. As a matter of fact, I was at 
the presentation. My understanding at that time was that that painting was 
to hang in the Parliament Buildings. 

But at the time of the fire, I believe in the library, the painting was re- 
moved to the National Gallery. I hope that it will come back again to the 


Parliament Buildings. 
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The other matter is the question of a certain amount of research and © 


digging in various parts of Canada by American scientists and others, and 
their taking away to the United States of many fossils and other objects which 
possibly we should retain here in Canada. 

They do it, I think, without so much as a by your leave, as far as Canada 
is concerned. I bring that to the attention of the committee. 

Now, I would like to announce the personnel of the sub-committee on 
Agenda and Procedure which I have set up to guide us today and in the future. 
The members are: Messrs. Lennard, Lafreniere, Herridge, Macnaughton, 
Deschatelets, and Kucherepa. 

The committee has before it, as you know, the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs for the year ending March 31, 1959. They were 
referred to us at the close of the debate on Friday. 

I will now call Item 85—Departmental Administration. 

I am glad that, in the troubled days through which we have been passing, 
and the number of calls on the time of the minister and the department, that 
the minister is able to be with us this morning. ' 

I have discussed this with him on two or three different occasions trying 
to arrive at a date which would not conflict with some of his other appoint- 
ments, and between cabinet meetings and conferences at Washington and 
New York. 

I find that he is, as you all know, a very busy man. I am glad that the 
minister is here this morning and without any further ado I now call on the 
hon. Sidney Smith, Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Hon. Sipney Smitu (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chair- . 
man, I thank you and this committee for the opportunity to appear here this 
morning and I assure you and the committee that I shall be eager to return 
on call unless there is something very urgent which would take me out of 
Ottawa. The reasons would have to be obvious to you and to the committee. 

I have just whispered to the Under Secretary of State for External Affairs 
asking him if he knew anything about this reference to the Americans taking 
fossils from Canada. Neither of us know very much about it. But I trust 
there was no political significance in removing those fossils. 

With that I express my gratitude for the scope and fairness of the debate 
on Friday of last week. I say on behalf of myself, the department, and the 
government, that it was most helpful to us. 

You spoke of the tenseness of the present international situation and I 
emphasize it. There might be those who would suggest that this is not the. 
time to have public hearings about such matters. But I do not share that view. 

The government, myself, and my department look forward to the dis- 
cussions in this committee—as I said in the house on Friday of last week— 
with a view to getting the advice and counsel of the committee with respect 
to major and minor aspects of this present crisis. 


I shall endeavour to make full disclosure of anything that I know, subject _ 


only to one reservation and that is that I shall not be free in some cases to 
disclose the content of conversations that I have had in Washington. But I 
will do my best in that regard. I am not being coy when I say that members 
of the committee will appreciate it that if I came here before this committee 
and told what somebody said and what somebody countered, and so forth and 


so on, I would not be laying the ground for confidence and trust in a discussion 
of that kind. 


I seize this opportunity—as the chairman assures me I shall have—to make 


some statement about certain facets of the debate in the house last Friday. 


As Mr. Pearson said in that debate, the main topic at the moment is the _ 


situation in the Middle East. At the ou 


tset of my remark i - 4 
our attention on the Middle East. : he aT za sini 


te 


ete et 
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Some of it may appear to you repetitious, but I am doing this in order to 
get the picture as clearly as possible before the committee. 

Canadian policy towards the Middle East was outlined, as you know, in 
considerable detail by the Prime Minister and by myself in our statements 
to the house last Friday. 

With regard to Lebanon, our hope is that in the short term—and I would 
emphasize that word and that concept—in the short term, the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL), the extent of which was intimated 
by the Secretary General after the voting on the Security Council’s resolutions 
—will be effective in establishing stability and in creating conditions which 
will permit the withdrawal of United States forces from that country. 

As I informed the house, the Secretary General has not, as yet, finalized 
the plan for the expansion of UNOGIL. 

There was a telegram which came in just before I left the office this 
morning which indicated that that work on the part of the Secretary General 
is nearly finalized. So we expect—or the government expects—that there will 
be a further invitation from the Secretary General to contribute. 

We now have ten or eleven officers, and we anticipate that we will be 
invited to contribute additional men to that group, UNOGIL. 

I stated in the house on Friday that it was not unlikely that the Secretary 
General would set up an advisory committee with respect to the operations 
of UNOGIL in its work in Lebanon. 

I can now inform the committee that the Secretary General has established 
that committee and that Canada is a member of it. It is an advisory com- 
mittee with respect to the operations and objectives of UNOGIL and Canada 
will be on the committee along with representatives from Brazil, Ceylon, 
Colombia, India, Norway, and Pakistan. 

I would like to make this very clear indeed. This is the same personnel 
that is to be found on the UNEF advisory committee, but of course they will 
meet as a UNOGIL advisory committee. I express the hope again that the 
work of UNOGIL might be a forerunner and a manifestation of long-term 
United Nations authority on the ground in Lebanon. 

This will also assist in reaching the objectives that I announced in my 
speech in the house on Friday. UNOGIL might contribute to a long term 
solution for Lebanon—namely, an internationally recognized status of 
neutrality on the Austrian model, a status which conceivably might have 
further application in that area. 

You will recall that Mr. Martin in his address on the debate on external 
affairs shared the view that this might be considered as a pilot project which 
might be used in other countries in the Middle East. I have heard it suggested 
since I made my statement in the House of Commons on Friday that that 
might be unacceptable to the Lebanese. There was nothing in the statement 
—and I checked Hansard with respect to this, Mr. Chairman—there was 
nothing in my statement that carried with it any implication that such a 
status of neutrality would be imposed on the Lebanese. It must be acceptable 
to the Lebanese. 

I endeavoured in my speech in the house to indicate my—not my ex- 
pectation but my grounds for hope, having regard to the history of Lebanon 
—that it might be acceptable to the Lebanese. On Friday I also mentioned 
that it was important to find some means to ensure economic stability for 
Lebanon and for the Middle East as a whole, and that the United Nations 
and other organizations might have a role to play in this connection. 

I was gratified to hear Mr. Pearson mention the same idea in his state- 
ment in the house when he spoke of a'Marshall Plan for the Middle East 
administered by the United Nations. He mentioned that the Soviet Union 
would be less able to exploit its aid-giving, if the scheme were under United 
Nations auspices. 
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One must ask the question—can we 
contribute to such a fund—to such a plan 


Marshall Plan? ee 
I would welcome a Soviet contribution, but at the moment I must share 


some anxiety with respect to their willingness to do so. There are many 
difficulties to be faced in connection with economic aid. 

I believe that it is basic to the establishment of stability in the Middle 
East, and I can assure you, sir, and the committee, that much thought is 
being given— and has been given in recent weeks particularly—I will extend 
that to months—to this subject in foreign capitals as well as at the United 
Nations. 

Long steps might have been taken in this regard had they not been 
halted by reason of the situation in the last two weeks in the Middle East. 

I must make it clear and not hold out any definite hope or expectancy 
that anything will come of this. Discussions are still in the preliminary stage 
at the United Nations and in the various capitals. 

On Friday night the Prime Minister announced the increase of Canadian 
diplomatic representation in the Middle East. That was not a snap decision. 
We had been considering it for some time because we did feel that Canada 
was weak in the quantity of its representation in that part of the world. 

In the present crisis we have suffered a little from the lack of knowledge 
and understanding of the areas which could have obtained if we had had 


representation in other places in the Middle East. That is one side of the coin. j 
On the other side of the coin there is this; through increased diplomatic — 


expect that the U.S.S.R. ‘would a 
that would be comparable to the ~ 


representation we could better make known our views through our diplomatic | 


representatives, to countries in that area. 

That is the background for the statement made by the Prime Minister. 
about the appointment of a full time ambassador for Tel Aviv. We have not 
yet, Mr. Under Secretary, established whether it will be an ambassador or 
a minister. That would come out of the negotiations that we have with those 
countries. That is right, is it not? 


Mr. JuLtes Lecer (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): We 
will equate our representation with the type they themselves wish. | 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Our mission in Tel Aviv is an offshoot 
of the mission in Athens. We have an ambassador in Athens and he is also 
accredited to Tel Aviv. In Tel Aviv we have a chargé d’affaires. In the 
ease of Lebanon, we have an ambassador to Cairo and he is also accredited 
to Lebanon. We have a chargé d’affaires located in Beirut. You can well 
understand that that has opened a rather difficult position recently for ‘the 
ambassador in Cairo, as he also has responsibilities in Beirut. In respect of 


a. = 


— 
ae . 


ay ee A 


Iran, we have never had any representation there and although Iran has ~ 


sent us a minister—they have had that representation in Canada for the 


past two to three years—we never reciprocated. Now we propose to establish © 


an accredited diplomatic representative in Tehran. 
In respect of the summit meeting, having regard to the last letter from 
Mr. Khrushchev I must say very frankly that you know as much about it as 
I do. I have not as yet seen the text but I have noted, as other members 
possibly have, the comments in yesterday afternoon’s newpapers and. this 


morning’s newspapers. I have seen quotations from part of the text of that 


letter, but as yet I have not seen the full text W i 
) ‘ e welcome the suggestion 
of a summit meeting. I think that was a proper attitude for Canada to take. 
I make these’ general observations; we had in mind that if we could 


take a stand in favour of a summit meeting it might assist some of the powers © 


who would be at such a meeting and wh i i 
oOo. would be the main negotiators. 
We do share the view and share it very deeply that the meeting should be 
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held under the auspices of the United Nations. In Mr. Khrushchev’s first 
letter on Saturday afternoon there was no suggestion of the locale and the 
auspices. That would be under date of July 19th. There was nothing there 
with respect to the auspices and we took from the very beginning the view 
that although we had to feel our way in that regard, it should be under 
the auspices of the United Nations through the Security Council. In our 
view, that is the proper forum for at least the initial meeting. The reasons are 
obvious. The reasons were well stated by Mr. Pearson when he said that 
we should keep these negotiations under the organization that was set up 
and charged with the responsibility of preserving the peace of the world— 
that is the United Nations—and I share the view expressed by Mr. Pearson 
that it is not without some gratification that we noted the stand taken by 
the United States and the United Kingdom that this problem should be kept 
within the United Nations. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Security Council was seized of the 
Middle East problem, and because of the desirability of using the opportunity to 
reinforce the United Nations’ authority we should stay there—and not only 
with respect to the present critical situation—but in so advising our friends 


- we might be establishing a precedent for similiar meetings in the future when 


a critical situation arises. 

Now the procedure—it has come out of some discussions and I do not 
desire to disclose the persons who were in these discussions or their identity 
as national representatives or representatives of the United Nations—is that 
we envisage for the meeting a broadly phrased item such as,—and this is 
in quotation,—‘“the question of the Middle East” which should be inscribed 
on the agenda of the Council in regular session. A regular session means a 
session in which the permanent representatives to the United Nations are 
present. The purpose of using such an inclusive phrase as the agenda item I 
have suggested is to promote discussions of some of the more basic Middle 
East issues and not merely the Lebanese and Jordanian situations. I agree 
with what Mr. Pearson said on Friday when he said the Jordanian and 
Lebanese situations are really manifestations of a deeper problem that ee 


- throughout the whole of the Middle East. 


Then, to come back to the procedure we hope might be pepe 
we still hope it might be adopted—this procedure of inscribing the Middle East 
situation, that is putting it on the agenda, will be done, as we contemplate it, 
by a regular meeting of the Security Council. We think that the real summit 
meeting should be initiated by a formal session of the Security Council. The 
formal session of the Security Council could be attended by as many heads 
of government as could attend. That would be the second meeting of the 
Security Council. The purpose of having the heads of government at the full 
Council meeting is, as we see it, so that the viewpoint of the smaller powers 
can be brought to bear on, and their moral support made available to those 
who actually will be doing the detailed negotiating. At this full special session 
of the Security Council, Canada, if we were requested and if it was generally 
agreed, would be prepared to move a resolution calling on the permanent 
members of the Council most directly concerned with the Middle East to meet 
at the head of government level and that would authorize them to come to 
the 38th floor of the secretariat building or any other place in the world. 

I do not think the location of that summit meeting, matters, provided it 
is held under the auspices of the Security Council. They would meet and 
discuss face to face the problems, and would report back later to the Security 
Council on the results. We had in mind that the Secretary General, who 
would be present at the meeting of that group, would report back to a meeting 
of the Security Council. 
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I emphasize again the view I expressed on Friday, that it is our conviction 
that Mr. Nehru would have a real contribution to make to such a conference. 
In my speech in the house on Friday last I endeavoured to give reasons why 
he should be there, having regard to his personal ability, competence and 
wisdom and also as a representative of a new voice in Asia. This meeting to 
which I refer, which would be carried on under the auspices of the Security — 
Council, would of course be a private meeting. I repeat again that it does 
not matter where it is held. Whether New York, with all its battery of publicity, 
is the best place for it I do not know. I have experienced to some extent 
the battery of speculators around the United Nations and I wonder whether it 
provides the calm and the serenity that is really necessary for a fruitful 
meeting. I am wondering whether the general publicity would not indeed 
be harmful. The Prime Minister, in good faith, having in mind this meeting 
might not be most fruitful if it were held in New York, made the serious 
suggestion, and reverted to what he said in an earlier letter to Mr. Bulganin, | 
that we in Canada would act as hosts for such a meeting of this group 
authorized by the Security Council to carry on face to face negotiations. That~ 
is a serious proposal. I do not suppose that any country is quite in the same 
location as that of Canada. Here we are between the United States and the 
U.S.5.R. 

We consider also that it should be left to the Security Council to decide 
what non-member nations would be permitted to be present at the full 
Council meeting, the second meeting, and in the third meeting to which the 
Secretary General would report. But we do consider that it is of the greatest 
importance to find a means of expressing to the Council and to this group, 
the opinions of the numerous countries of the area that I mentioned. 

Negotiations for the Middle East summit meeting are still] proceeding, 
as I said a moment ago. Having regard to the latest letter of Mr. Khrushchev | 
you have as much information as I have because I have gained my information 
from the newspapers as you have. The United Kingdom Prime Minister replied 
to Mr. Khrushchev on July 26 and said that he considered the arrangements 
for the meeting—including time and composition—should be made by a 
regular meeting of the Security Council. Having in mind what I said to you 
this morning, this confirms our own view as to the procedure to be followed. 
But again I reiterate what I said on several occasions and said last in the House 
of Commons on Friday. I hope that these procedural matters will not be — 
built up so as to bring about the impossibility of holding such a meeting. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s reply, made public yesterday July 28, presses for more 
rapid arrangements for the holding of the meeting and states that the U.S.S.R. 
would agree to its location in Geneva, Vienna, Paris or elsewhere. He did ; 
not object to New York. He criticized President Eisenhower’s message for — 
bypassing the question of the participation of India in the conference and he 
expressed dissatisfaction with the proposal that a regular session of the 
Security Council should make plans for and initiate the conference. There is 
some indication from the newspaper reports and partial quotations from his 
letter that he is not happy with such a scheme as I set out this morning, i 
that is a regular session of the Security Council which would make plans for — 
and initiate the conference. That is where the matter rests for the moment. aa 

I would crave your indulgence, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee in order to comment on three very constructive proposals which — 
are to be forwarded. Mr. Pearson referred in his statement in the house on 
July 25 to the next session of the General Assembly and he inquired quite 
tied about the preparations which the government is making for our — 
eee ve lessee Go! ce area this more pointed when he mentioned 4 
Bees ee a a ug e government might take an initiative 

y. e first one had to do with an initiative to try to halt the a 
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spread and the manufacture of nuclear weapons. Mr. Pearson mentioned the 


_ desirability of exploring, and I am quoting from his remarks “the possibility of 


a resolution which would embody a self-denying principle to be accepted by 
all other members of the United Nations in regard to the prohibition in their 
own territory of the manufacture of any atomic weapon of any kind.” 
There is no difference of opinion with respect to the objectives contemplated 
in that resolution. There were two aspects to Mr. Pearson’s proposition. The 
first relates to the government’s attitude toward the spread and the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons and the second concerns a specific initiative which it is 
suggested the Canadian delegation mignt take in the United Nations at the 
regular meeting that will be convened about the middle of Septembre. 


I would comment first about the objectives and then later about the 
means. Canada has for some time pursued a policy designed to limit the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons to as few countries as possible. In the proposals 
of August 29th, 1957 of which mention was made in the house, and which 
we co-sponsored in the General Assembly in association with the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France, there was a provision that all future 


, Production of fissionable material would be used for peaceful purposes. 
) Furthermore, we have, when granting permits for the export of uranium to 


‘countries other than the United States and the United Kingdom, made them 
‘conditional on guarantees that uranium provided by Canada will not be used 
‘for other than peaceful purposes. We have not undertaken, as members of the 
committee know, the production of nuclear weapons in Canada. That has been 
the policy of the previous government and it is the policy of the present 
government. 

These aspects of Canadian policy indicate clearly the governments opposi- 
tion to the spreading of the capacity to manufacture nuclear weapons. 

I share deeply the great concern of the leader of the opposition over the 
frightening possibilities which would arise if these terrible weapons were to be 
manufactured by a large number of countries. I agree with him that the time 
has come to call for a halt to their production. 

It takes but little imagination to envisage the dangers of a situation where 
the know-how with respect to nuclear weapons, and the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons were disseminated in many countries of the world some of which 
may be headed now by responsible governments but which might change 
overnight or in a very short while. 

A lack of responsibility, a misuse, a dropping of one of these terrible 
weapons—and then the spark has been added to a situation of present dangers, 
and we would find ourselves in a global war. That is the depth of the anxiety 
which we must all share with respect to the spread of the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons. 

The best solution, and I must confess that it is idealistic at the moment, 


but we should not lose sight of our ideals—the best solution of this problem 


would be an agreement on disarmament with the U.S.S.R. which would bring 


about the cessation of the production, the gradual elimination, and the control srk 


of stocks of nuclear weapons already in existence. 


I point out again that that was the fundamental principle in connection with ~ 


the proposals of the United Kingdom, the United States, France, and Canada, 
and that it was put forward in the Sub-committee on August 29, and set 
forth in a resolution last autumn at the meeting of the General Assembly.. 
Pending negotiation of such an agreement it is impossible to eliminate these | 
weapons altogether since the security and trust of the North Atlantic alliance | 
depends to a great extent on the deterrent to agression that these would provide. | 
That is because we have not been able to reach an agreement with the U.S.S.R. 


in that regard. 
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But I would point out that within NATO it has not been proven necessary 
for countries other than the United States and the United Kingdom to produce — 
nuclear weapons, and there is already an adequate capacity for their. manu- — 


“ 
a 


_™ 


facture, either in the United States or in the United Kingdom. ‘\ 

I mentioned this in the house when I was speaking on Friday, with respect 
to the view of Canada on the cessation of nuclear tests. That is a manifestation 
or a further manifestation of government policy in this regard. 

Now, I turn to the second aspect of the question, the serious question, the 
important question, indeed, the constructive question which concerns the role 3 
which Canada might play in halting the spread of the manufacture of nuclear — 
weapons. That matter has been considered and we have been probing for — 
several months as to how we could best make our views known, how best we 
could make our views effective in this particular matter. 

I know that it is still under consideration and I am sure that the committee © 


-would not expect me to come up today with'a definitive plan. I am not being 


coy when. I say—and I am not avoiding the issue when I say—that this 
matter is giving us—and has been giving us deep concern. 

As I intimated a moment ago, there is another facet of this problem related 
to the spread of the manufacture of nuclear weapons. If a country cannot © 
carry on tests, it is not going to have much of a program in the manufacture of | 
nuclear weapons. 

The leader of the opposition on Friday expressed the hope that Canada 
could take the initiative at the United Nations for the suspension of tests of 
nuclear weapons of mass destruction for a period of about five years subject 
only to the supervision on the part of the United Nations. 

Well, let us look at the record. I am trying to explain government policy z 
in this regard. Dein, 

The Prime Minister in the address that he gave in April to the Cana-— 
dian Press expressed the hope that a political agreement could be reached ~ 
whereby there would come about cessation of tests. ] # 

He did provide however in that regard—he did provide that it would ~ 
be after agreement had been concluded with respect to effective methods — 
of inspection, and that we must have that before we could ever contemplate — 
a political agreement. And indeed, in what I endeavoured to say in the house 
on Friday, I expressed again government policy in that regard. Aa 

To me it is gratifying on the technical level, the scientific level, to hear 
of the success that has followed the discussion in Geneva. These men are ~ 
sitting down together—I can say this—as scientists, and endeavoring to 7 
reach conclusions which would provide for perhaps not perfect but for — 
substantially satisfactory means and techniques for the detection of tests. , 

it those discussions in Geneva provide substantial and satisfactory con- Q 
clusions, then we should press and we will press for political negotiations 
for the suspension of tests on the basis of the findings of the scientists who 
are now meeting in Geneva. I can assure this committee that the most 
careful and continuing consideration is being given to this question by the 
government, and that in the United Nations and elsewhere the Canadian 
government will put forward its views again without disregarding the very: 
substantial political and technical difficulties which remain to be overcome, w 
and that it will work to make it possible to achieve the desirable result. or 
objective—that is, the suspension of tests. Ae 
_ We are hopeful that an agreement on the suspension of tests would 
improve prospects of disarmament—and I adverted to this on Friday in the | 
House of Commons—and make it possible to anticipate with some greater 
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We consider that it should be followed without Acta by further agree- 
ments or—putting it another way—that this political agreement with respect 
to the cessation of tests would be the first move—the first move to use the 
words that I have enunciated on other occasions—in establishing not only 
some security but in establishing a preliminary degree of confidence and 
an understanding between the U.S.S.R. and the western countries, and then 
to move on to even more complex questions in the field of disarmament. 

I mentioned on Friday the possibility of something in this context: that, 
after an agreement or the negotiation of an agreement for the suspension of 
tests, advances might be made in the development of safeguards against 
surprise attack. If there should be progress towards a political agreement 
on the suspension of nuclear tests, it would be possible to start discussions 
on the safeguards against surprise attack in a more favourable atmosphere. 
That would come about after, I would contemplate, or it might be carried 
on concurrently with, the negotiation of an agreement with respect to the 
cessation of tests. 

An agreement in the area relating to guarding against surprise attack 
would constitute really a major step in the establishment of some understand- 
ing with the U.S.S.R. 

Now, with respect to the third point, and with this I shall conclude my 
opening statement—a suggestion was made with respect to the creation of 
an effective United Nations agency for the maintenance of peace, whether 
it be a police force, or a standing army to run the whole gamut of the pos- 
sibilities of something in that regard. 

The maintenance of international security and the prevention of the out- 
break of hostilities and the containment of these hostilities once they have 
commenced cannot be assured by the division of the world into two ever more 
powerful armed camps. 

The Canadian position has consistently been—with a Liberal administration 
and now under the present government—in favour of the development of 
machinery which would help the Security Council to exercise the responsibility 
in the field of international peace and security assigned to it under the Charter. 

There have been several attempts since 1945 to have the United Nations 
put into a position where it could make an effective contribution to the main- 
tenance of peace by the use of a ey contributed by the member states 
from their armed forces. 

I think it is desirable that I should give you the background in that 
regard. There was a proposal made by the first Secretary General, Mr. Trygve 
Lie, for the creation of a “United Nations Guard” which could be used to guard 
United Nations commissions, assist in conducting plebicites under the United 
Nations supervision, administer truce terms, and act as constabulary during 
the establishment of an international regimes in certain areas. 

This met a lot of opposition in the United Nations, and no one knows this 
better than Mr. Pearson. The opposition was made on legal, financial, political 
and practical grounds, and we must recognize that in any of the ae 
opposed to this proposal were not without substance. 

Again, later, another proposal was made for the creation of a “United 
Nations Legion” which was different in nature and purpose. But it also 
foundered as a result, not so much of opposition to the principle but rather 
of fear of political and financial consequences of its implementation among 
many United Nations members. 

We know that the best insurance for the maintenance of peace would be 
the observation by members of the United Nations of their solemn obligations 
undertaken in Chapters VI and VII of the United Nations Charter. 
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We remain convinced, however, that in this less than perfect world, the sf. 
next best insurance would be the creation of machinery which would provide 
an army or a United Nations police force to prevent agression, or to halt ‘it 


once it had begun. ; } 
I would make this observation in passing, that when there is a conflict : 


between the major powers, a police force would not be very effective. We 
have seen its success in the case of the UNEF which I think is the best example 
of the effectiveness of such a force. . 

We must approach this the most vital and serious problem which can 
ever face mankind with realism and a recognition of the weaknesses and 
defects of man and of the way in which the instrument he has created operates. 

It was suggested recently that there should be established a United Nations 
corps. But I think that would be impractical. It could perform the functions 
of the UNEF at the present time but complications might arise in another part 
of the world. 

The United Nations could do something to prevent and bring to a halt 
local hostilities and prevent their spreading. But it might be that one of the 
component parts of the standing force of the United Nations would not be — 
acceptable to the countries involved in another conflict. It does not take much 
imagination to picture that. 

However, it has frequently been suggested that members of the United — 
Nations should earmark or otherwise have available, pursuant to the com- 
mitments that they have made earlier in that regard, forces to supply to the 
United Nations group, whatever their role might be; and which would depend . 
on particular circumstances at the time. ‘@ 

Indeed, Canada, without earmarking any forces, has been able to con- 
tribute forces to UNEF recently and to UNOGIL and perhaps in some measure 
you could say that there had been forces rather indirectly earmarked or | 
certainly a contemplation that Canada might be called on at any time to con- 
tribute to a United Nations instrumentality. ‘ 

I have in mind the difficulty that the United Nations faces in operating 
under section 43 of the charter, or in operating under the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution of the General Assembly. We cannot undertake to go the whole — 
distance in one vast stride. It not only seems to me, but I am convinced, that 
we must press for the establishment of some type of United Nations instrumen- 
tality and that perhaps the best we can do in that regard would be to take — 
small steps. om 

I have some concern about the role or even the name of such a force. One 
possibility that we are examining is that we should seek the extension of the 
role of the Peace Observation Commission which was created in 1950 by. the 
General Assembly under the “Uniting for Peace’: resolution. 

There are opportunities open for the use of this commission which have 
not been fully explored and we intend to carry on such an exploration which 
might lead to fruitful results. 

In pursuing this possibility I realize that we might be lowering our sights 
and that is what I had in mind when I talked about our taking small steps. 

The Prime Minister in participating in the general debate of the United 
te Serelary Generale! fo ine ontcls anh tke ae 
and that would be offered—could call. a ee peau 
beac Fae ae os Ae ts this possibility with other members of the 

g nd that there are certain advantages in avoiding 
words such as ‘permanent’, or “police”, or “force’’. 
We must hope for an agency which would be effective in preventing the 


development of conditions which result in an explosion of armed conflict and the © % 
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needless sacrifice of human lives. That is what this instrumentality would 
endeavour to do under the flag of the United Nations. It is most desirable and 
indeed necessary. 

In feeling our way and trying again as was tried by others in years Beet 
we would have in mind the desirability and the necessity of providing such an 
instrumentality in the United Nations. 

It is of secondary importance to us what this agency would in the end be 


called. But it is of the greatest importance that in describing it we avoid the 
‘use of words which would create suspicion as to the nature of the agency or 


the purposes to which it may be put; and in feeling our way in this regard we 
might be able to overcome some of the objections to some of the proposals 
which have been made earlier in the United Nations. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 

The minister mentioned at the outset that he would give a full statement 
on the department. I might again mention that we are dealing with Item 85— 
Departmental Administration. : 

I, as chairman, will endeavour to give everyone a fair opportunity to ask 
questions. I know from our experience of last year how cooperative the members 
of the committee were in that regard. Anyone who wishes to ask questions of 
the minister may do so at this time. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, might I just make one 
addendum. I said there were ten or eleven Canadian officers who were on the 
ground as members of UNOGIL. Within a day or two there will be three more, 
making a total of thirteen or fourteen. 


Mr. PEARSON: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a proposal in respect to 
procedure which perhaps may be of help in our discussion of these important 
matters. The minister has mentioned a great many important subjects and 
there are others such as the functions of NATO which he has not mentioned 
this morning. I am not criticizing him for that. However, I wonder whether we 
could divide up our questions, or divide up the matters, so that we relate our 
questions to each particular subject as it arises. 

I have in mind, for instance, the Middle East problem with which the 
minister dealt. He also dealt with the proposed abolition of nuclear weapon 
manufacture, the cessation of nuclear tests and also the formations of the 
United Nations force. These are all related but somewhat separate matters. I 
wonder whether or not he would think it advisable that we should separate 
our questions in these separate subjects. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would welcome that. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: It is a good suggestion. It would lead to orderly questioning. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Indeed. I wondered if I would make this 
statement as a whole or whether I would stop after the discussion on the 
Middle East. However, last night I decided that although they are all inter- 


- related, for ordinary discussion, it might be better to deal with each individually. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you prefer to start with the Middle East? 


Mr. PEARSON: My first questions to the minister, Mr. Chairman, would be 
devoted to Canadian policy in regard to the immediate crisis in the Middle East 
and later, after other members of the committee have asked questions on 
that, I would like to ask some other questions on the more general aspects of 
the Middle East affairs. 

My. first questions are designed to ascertain, if possible, exactly what the 
government has done in the last two weeks. We heard about this in general 


terms from the minister in the house and from the Prime Minister. I am inter- 


ested in what the government has done in the advice it has offered to other 
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ie : ited Kingdom, and the reception of 
governments, the United States and the Uni : ne alone 
that advice. I am not asking the minister to table the diplomatic notes which a 
were sent, because I know he cannot do that. : ~ 
Mr. SmirH (Hastings-Frontenac): It was mostly oral communication. 7 


Mr. PEARSON: I would ask him if he thinks it proper to tell us the nature oa 
of the advice which was given to the governments of the Unitea Kingdom and 4 
the United States? I think also a note was sent to India. Then I wonder if he | 
could also give us some of the background of the mission to Washington ina 
general way, and the stand he took in these conversations at Washington, 
because I assume he was invited by the government of the United States or 
by the government of the United Kingdom. Those are the questions on which 
perhaps the minister could elaborate first. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): In respect of the notes, or the messages, 
which were sent on the early morning of the 21st, Monday of last week, by 
the Prime Minister to Mr. Macmillan, President Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Nehru, those communications had to do with the invitation which had been 
issued on July 19 by Mr. Khrushchev in respect of the holding of a summit 
meeting. The gist of these messages was to the effect that these leaders should — 
not turn down flatly the invitation and we urged Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Eisen- 
hower that they should look at this invitation very carefully. That was against 
the background which I endeavoured to describe in the house on Friday last — 
of the fear of sliding into a global war, and the thought, without becoming 
hysterical, that if we fail to seize this opportunity, in respect of the Middle East, 
that the peoples of the world would consider it a great crime and a cardinal 
sin if we did not avail ourselves of every opportunity for discussion. That 
was the gist of the message. 

In respect of the message to Mr. Nehru, we indicated to him what our if 
stand in this regard would be. Indeed that was the second communication 
which had been sent to Mr. Nehru by the Prime Minister. Immediately after — 
the landing of the American troops, the Prime Minister sent a telegram to — 
Mr. Nehru expressing the hope that a person of his personal and official | 
prestige, and representative capacity, might contribute to a solution of the re 
problem which had arisen so quickly by reason of the situation in Iraq. A very — 
cordial reply was sent by Mr. Nehru to that first communication. : 

In respect of the discussions—I would not call it advice—which I had in i 
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Washington with Mr. Dulles and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, I reminded them of the 
conditions—there was no necessity for me to remind them of them—that were 
stated by President Eisenhower and by Mr. Macmillan when the landings _ 
took place first in Lebanon and then in J ordan, the conditions that they were 
going in to stabilize the situation in Lebanon, in the case of the United States, 4 
and Jordan in the case of the United Kingdom,’ and the condition which they _ 
had enforced upon themselves to report to the United Nations, and also that 
they would withdraw their forces as soon as the United Nations could provide 
an instrumentality which would stabilize the situation. F ; 
We were concerned about the spread of the intervention into Iraq, Our .% 
advice was that if any invasions were made by other powers in Iraq, we 
would be getting into a very volatile situation, one which might involve, — 
sooner or later, the U.S.S.R. About the time of the discussions, Mr. Macmillan 
made it very clear in the House of Commons that they had an undertaking — 
from King Hussein that he would not use the Arab legion, which had been _ 


relieved of responsibilities in Jordan by reason of the presence of troops of 
the United Kingdom, to invade Iraq. pe: 


Mr. Macmillan also stated that the 
in Iraq. With respect to United State 
suggestion that that would happen. 


y had no intention of landing troops 
S intervention in Iraq, there was no 
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That was the second point in our discussions. Many other factors were 
mentioned, but those were the main topics of conversation. 


Mr. PEARSON: May I follow that up; in these discussions and in the 
communications which were sent to the two governments was it pointed out, 
and did the minister agree that it might be emphasized, that Khrushchev’s 
proposal for a summit conference made on that particular Saturday, which 
inspired these messages and discussions, which provides for a meeting with 
a composition which could hardly be much more satisfactory from our point. 
of view—the three western powers, a member of the commonwealth, and 
the secretary-general of the United Nations—that therefore it might be 
desirable to take immediate advantage of this proposal for a quick meeting 
with the security council and accepting the offer under the auspices of the 
United Nations. The minister has said, and I agree with him, that it would 
have to be brought under the miepiees of the United Nations, in this case 
the Security Council, but, Mr. Khrushchev in his note, I think did leave the 
door open for that by saying that the conference which he proposed would 
report back to the Security Council. 

Therefore, presumably, he had that in his mind at that time, even though 
it was a very offensively worded invitation. I wonder if then or subsequently 
the British, or more importantly in this instance, the United States government 
gave our government any indication that they realized the importance of 
seizing on this invitation in the form of its wording with its relation to the 
Security Council. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. The letter of Saturday, the 19th, 
from Mr. Khrushchev was offensive, and I so stated that at the meeting of 
the Security Council, and other places. But notwithstanding the truculence 
we hoped that the meeting will be held. 

To come back to what I started to say, it was satisfactory because Mr. 
Khrushchev, in that first letter, did not insist on parity, for example—the 
U.S.S.R., France, the United Kingdom and the United States, plus Mr. Nehru 
from India. It was our view that following that lead that was given, to which 
Mr. Pearson has referred—they were to report back to the Security Council 
—it was our view we should endeavour to promote the idea that this meeting 
should be held under the auspices, from the beginning, of the United Nations. 


Mr. PEARSON: Would the minister give the committee the benefit of his 
views as to how this whole matter now seems to have become very badly 
bogged down to the point where the wrong people seem to be getting the 
wrong propaganda value out of it? 


Mr. SmrtH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot express the views, or the 
attitudes, of other capitals. I will speak with confidence concerning the 
Canadian attitude. 


Mr. PEARSON: May I ask the minister whether he now feels that the best 
way to proceed—because by reading the papers this morning it seems to be 
confused—or perhaps the best way to get out of it, is to press for a very early 
meeting of the security council, and perhaps on an official level that would be 
the best way to have that meeting of the security council take quick action 
along the lines suggested that the smaller group of countries which has been 
mentioned be set up to meet in private at New York, or elsewhere, to deal 
with the matter and report back to the security council. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not giving away any secrets when 
I say we are now discussing that idea with the Secretary-General. 


Mr. PEARSON: I have a lot of other questions which I would like to ask, 
-but perhaps somebody else would like to ask a few questions at this time. 
59066-1—23 
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Mr. Herripce: I was interested particularly in your reference to the t 
possibilities of development of further economic aid, which I am sure is 
increasing. ; g 

Would you tell the committee what could be done to also provide further 
economic justice to these people. I ask that question in relation to the export. 
of their natural resources from those countries and what they receive in 
return, which is a question, I understand, of considerable dissatisfaction. Has 
there been any discussion along those lines? 4 ‘i 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): May I inquire exactly what the hon. 
member means? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What these states receive in return for the oil exported from 
the Middle East countries? a. 

Mr. SmirH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot anticipate the details, but when ~ 
you speak of economic aid it would seem to me that would be involved in an 
assessment of the present situation in support of further economic measures. 
May I make it very clear that I am not speaking in relation to detail when I | 
make that general observation. 5 

The CHAIRMAN: I am certain that the members of the committee appre- 
ciate very much the sentiment expressed by the honourable leader of the © 
opposition in not wanting to take up all the time of the committee. 

Mr. ArcueE: Mr. Chairman, we all appreciate the statement which the 
minister has given in such full terms. Would he inform the committee as to 
when Canada was first advised of the United States action in respect of — 
Lebanon or whether Canada learned prior to or subsequent to the event. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I was not here and I do not have in 
mind what the Prime Minister said in the house; but I think he indicated on 
the day after the landing, or the particular day of the landing, that he had — 
been informed the night before. : 

Mr. ARGUE: Canada was neither advised nor consulted about the sending 
of the United States troops to Lebanon? 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): Canada was not consulted. 

Mr. ARGUE: Does the same situation apply in respect of the sending of — 
United Kingdom troops into Jordan; or was Canada consulted? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): We were advised that this step was 
being taken. f 
Mr. ARGUE: Advised prior to it? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): After the decision had been made. 

Mr. ARGUE: When Canada was advised of the United Kingdom decision 
to send troops into Jordan, did Canada at that time, in the interests of peace 
and in the interests of stabilizing the situation in the Middle East, advise 
against such action? . 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Some troops had already left. 


Mr. ARGUE: What was Canada’s reaction to this advice? Surely, when 
Canada was informed that this was being done, we must have had some opinion 


as to whether it was a good thing or a bad thing. Was that opini j % 
the United Kingdom? e MOTE eal 4 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I want to make it very clear that we 
were advised and not consulted before the decision was made. I expressed my _ 
views in the house in respect to the situation in the Middle East, and while I : 
appreciate and endorse the views expressed by Mr. Pearson concerning the 
validity of Arab nationalism, yet as I have stated to the house there were plots _ 
to overthrow the governments in several countries. We have that in mind and { 
have in mind also that these troops were not put in as fighting troops but : 
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rather to assist duly constituted governments in maintaining stability; and 
essentially, as far as the Canadian position is concerned, there is the reference 
to the United Nations and the statement that they would get out as soon as 
possible when the United Nations could put in an instrumentality which would 
take over the task of stabilizing the country. 


Mr. ARGUE: In speaking of the plots to overthrow a number of govern- 
ments in the Middle East do you refer to internal plots? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): External. 
Mr. ARGUE: In other words, the U.A.R.? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not restricting it to that. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would you inform the committee what the advice of UNOGIL 
was to the United Nations as to the situation in Lebanon? My understanding, 
from reading the newspapers, was that this truce observer team had reported 
that the situation was not at all the kind which required troops being sent by 
the United States. Would you give the committee the exact terms of the 
report—the most recent report—that was made by UNOGIL before the United 
States action? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I gave that information to the house 
on Friday afternoon. Up until the overthrow of the government in Iraq it did 
appear that UNOGIL would be effective in terms of affecting the supply of 
materiel and the sending of troops across the Lebanon border. 

I believe I stated in the house that in the beginning it had access to only 
18 kilometers of something like 400 kilometers on the Syrian-Lebanese border. 
I also stated in the house, and of this I am convinced, that if the Iraqi situation 
had not arisen they could have performed their functions. However, the Iraqi 
situation made it impossible for a time at least for UNOGIL to be effective. 


Mr. ARGUE: My understanding of what happened in Iraq, from reading the 
newspaper, was that it had little to do with the plot of Nasser to overthrow 
that government or to extend his influence; and it seems clear from statements 
that emanated from the new government from time to time that it is just as 
pro-western as the former government. I would like Mr. Smith’s comments 
on that. It would seem to me that the new government in Iraq is as 


_pro-western as the old government and that the change in Iraq was not of a 


nature that should have led to United States troops being sent into Lebanon. 
It looks to me as though it was an error by the United States in that it was not 
known what the revolution was really all about. It was neither U.A.R. nor 


-the communists but a revolution within Iraq staged by local citizens and it had 


little to do with external things. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I can assure the committee as I assured 
the house that that was not an isolated incident in Iraq. It was’ part of a 
scheme, a plot, affecting not only Iraq but Jordan and other countries. With 
respect to the attitude of the Iraqi government it is too soon to say anything 
conclusive. But I must say however that, having professed by their action or 
lack of action, they have demonstrated they would like to maintain relations 
with the West. I am not being cynical but I trust that this skepticism will not 
be fulfilled—but in a situation like this, in order to consolidate their position 
at home, the new government would desire to appear friendly to the West. 
I think they will continue in that regard, but it is a little too soon to decide 
whether that will be their consistent and abiding policy. 


Mr. ARGUE: You do not see any evidence so far of its being an anti- 
western government? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Thus far it has been encouraging. 
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Mr. ARGUE: From ‘the time the revolution in Iraq became known did 
UNOGIL send any messages to the United Nations saying that the situation 
had changed and that their work was made impossible by this new situation 
in Iraq? | 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot be positive about the total 


validity of these observations. I was at the United Nations and I have not 


heard that there was such a communication. I can just put it that way. 


Mr. LEGER: I think there was one factual report from UNOGIL between — 


the revolution in Iraq and the decision of the United States to land troops in 


the Lebanon, but it had nothing to do with the revolution at all; it was — 


merely stating what they had uncovered during a period of 48 hours. We 
must bear in mind that all these developments happened in rapid sequence. 
I do recall there was one report. 

Mr. Arcur: Could we be given that report? I take it it is a public 
document? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not know whether or not it is a 
public document. No reference was made to it by the Secretary General. 


Mr. ARGUE: The information I would like to have, and you may not be 
able to give us this information, is whether there was any evidence whatsoever 
from UNOGIL coming to the United States that would warrant the United 
States having taken this very drastic action that without doubt all will agree 
has endangered world peace. 


Mr. Jones: The actions were taken by other people to endanger world 
peace. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am not saying this is the only action that has endangered 
world peace, but because of this action we are all agreed that with Dulles’ 
“brinkmanship’’, if he ever got to be brink of war this was it and if war does 
not result,—I do not expect it will—, it wil be because other cooler heads gave 
their advice; and I include Canada in that group. 


Mr. JONES: Mr. Chairman, when the minister answers that question I 
wonder if he would include a little wider reference than Mr. Argue has sug- 
gested, because it seems to me that there is a tendency to have some people 
think this so-called game of “‘brinkmanship” is a game of solitaire. It is not 
in my view played by one side alone, if indeed that could be the policy that is ; 
ascribed to the United States, which I do not admit. But it does seem to me 
from the communist world there is continuing pressure arising in the form of 
crises which are designed to test the resolution of the West to maintain the 
free nations of the world in their present freedom. Up until 1948 and 1949 
these tests were not made by a resolution by the West, which subsequently has 
occurred, and we saw in the earlier period between the dates I have mentioned 
and the end of the war the wide expansion of the Russian influence. I would 


like to have, and I am sure the other committee members would like to have, | 


e3) reply to Mr. Argue’s question made in the light of the total picture rather 
than in an attempt to castigate the United States. 


Mr. ARGUE: If I may say so I was merely attempting to find out from 
Mr. Smith what the effects of the situation are and whether UNOGIL had 
reported this was a dangerous situation and whether the U.A.R. or the com- 


munist world were fomenting in this area. I might ask whether our Minister 


of External Affairs thinks the U.S.S.R. was fundamentally the party that 

called the roll in the revolution in Iraq or to what extent communist influence 

resulted in this revolution. Bae 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac) : 


I can only repeat what I said vhttien! 
that there was a plot and undoubtedl : a eRe 


y the U.S.S.R. was not unhappy about 
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it. There was a plot to overthrow the government. There was a plot in Iraq 
and also one in Jordan. One was successful. I will name the other countries, 
or some of them. Sudan and Libya were two. 


Mr, PEARSON: Is the minister suggesting that the acts in TAG which are 
moving into other countries are all one-sided? 


Mr. SMitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 
Mr. PEARSON: The information I take it that the government received 


| from those concerned, especially in the case of the intervention in J ordan, was 


to the effect that this particular plot which came into a more general plot was 
about to erupt immediately in this country, in Jordan, and that information 
must have come from intelligence sources, It is difficult to be impressed as 


} one would like to be by the validity of that intelligence service information 
-| when the same service has no information about the outbreak in Iraq, which 


had been planned for some years. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): In my opinion that states correctly the 
Situation. They were totally unaware of it. 

Mr. PEARSON: They suddenly became aware of it in the case of Jordan. 
On the same point—and I am not going to ask the minister whether he prefers 
to play “brinkmanship” or Russian roulette—would he give us some indication 
of the legal background for the intervention in these two countries under 
the United Nations Charter? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Article 51 was invoked and also another 
resolution to which there was reference— 


Mr. PEARSON: Could you put section 51 on the record. Would you read it 


so we will know what it is. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am trying to think of the name of it. 
No doubt the hon. member will recall it. There were two resolutions there, 
the ‘Uniting for Peace” resolution, and the other one I cannot remember. 
However, that was the view that was taken. 

Mr. Pearson: Is it not a fact the uniting for peace resolution required a 
decision of the general assembly before action could be taken? I may be wrong 
in that. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): When there is a failure of the 
Security Council, yes. 


Mr. PEARSON: Article 51 refers to the right of individual or collective 
self-defence against armed aggression. 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I now have it here. I will read it. 


Nothing in the present charter shall impair the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the United Nations. 


Mr. PEARSON: Armed attack? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): “Essentials of peace”—I could not think 
of it. The Essentials of Peace resolution of the General Assembly on December 


_ I, 1949 calls upon the states to refrain from any threats or acts direct or in- 
a Sirect aimed at impairing the freedom, independence, or integrity of any 


state or at fomenting civil strife and subverting the will of the people in any 
state. These are the reference that were made. 


Mr. PEARSON: I do not think these particular resolutions have any bearing 
on the legal basis for intervention, because they merely lay down certain 
principles; but they do not give justification for unilateral intervention if these 
principles were not observed. But article 51 has something else, and if it 
could be interpreted as applying to indirect aggression then it applies. I take 
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it there has been a constructive interpretation given to article 51 which would. 
justify coming to the assistance of a country on the invitation of that country 
if that country feels it is going to be attacked. ; 

Mr. LecerR: In direct reply, article 51 has not been mentioned in any 
resolution discussed at the Security Council during this aggression. a 

Mr. PEARSON: But it has been mentioned. 

Mr. LEGER: Yes, but there is no resolution that has been adopted by the 
Council referring to article 51. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Then there is in international law, a 
established principle, that when one country asks aid from another country 
they can respond. That is clear. é 

The CHAIRMAN: Might I ask the Leader of the Opposition and the com- 
mittee if it is the wish to have the complete text of article 51 included in the 
minutes? 

Mr. PEARSON: It has been read now. 

The CHAIRMAN: The whole text? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I did not read all of it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Crestohl has been waiting patiently to ask a question. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: In speaking about the Middle Hast, the information that 
came out over the week end was to the effect that they will defend the oil 
interests in the Middle East. Ido not recall the exact language, whether it was 
at all costs or under all circumstances. It could be quite distressing and I am 
wondering whether the Canadian government could in any way be committed 
to anything in the event that the United Kingdom makes good this statement 
that they will defend, if defence should be necessary, the oil interests in the 
Middle East. ' 

Mr. SMitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): What statement is Mr. Crestohl refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I have not the statement here but it was in the newspapers, 
and it came over the television. If you do not know about it you would be © 
unable to answer it. But there was a statement that the United Kingdom has 
given assurance that it will defend its oil interests in the Middle East. Ido not 
recall the exact wording, whether it was under all circumstances or at any — 
cost. : 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Deschatelets also saw it in this morning’s paper. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have no knowledge of that and there- 
fore there is no commitment on the part of the Canadian government. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: If the minister has no knowledge there would not be any 
commitment. It was rather an omnibus statement. It was a press dispatch. 
I saw it in the newspaper. It is quite a serious statement. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I say this with great respect: How can I 
be of any assistance to this committee if you are going to quote something 
from a newspaper? No one has a clear idea who said it, whether it was some 
official of a government or someone else. I cannot take that question seriously, 
but I say there has been no commitment by the Canadian government. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? os 

Mr. PEARSON: The minister in his statement talked about the possibility of 
the observation group UNOGIL expanding to a point where it could do the job 
which perhaps: some other United Nations agencies could do. Is he satisfied 
that under the original terms of reference setting up this observation group 
that kind of expansion is possible to the point where you could-have a sub- 
stantial group in Lebanon adequate to assist in maintaining the security there? 
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me, Mr. .SmiITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Having heard Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
_ statement to which I referred this morning, the one he made after the veto of 
the Japanese resolution, I do; and I couple with that that their success in that 
_ regard would warrant the United States withdrawing its troops. 

Mr. PEARSON: May I ask another question or two about the so-called 
summit meeting? The Prime Minister announced it and the minister referred 
to it this morning. After this initial Security Council meeting, if it is held at 
the top level to deal with the inscription of the tem covering the Middle East 
question—if that meeting takes place, and it would be in public, in New York 
presumably, then there would be a smaller group set up in some form or other 
to meet in secret, and as informally as possible, and that that meeting could 
take place in Canada. That is an invitation that has been made public. 


Mr. SmiTH (Hastings-Frontenac): It was uttered last fall or early winter. 


Mr. PEarRsSoN: I know a similar invitation was included in the Prime 
Minister’s reply to Mr. Bulganin in December. 


Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): December. 


Mr. PEARSON: But several strings were attached to that invitation later 
in a speech made by the Prime Minister in January at Winnipeg. I ask the 
minister whether this invitation which has been made public now is without 
any conditions or any strings attached. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): If the Security Council so decides. 
Mr. PEARSON: It is purely up to the Security Council? 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 


Mr. PEarRSon: And there are not other conditions that would be attached 
by the Canadian government to an invitation for this kind of a meeting in 
Canada? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I thought I had expressed my views on 
that but you are still waiting for an answer. 


Mr. PEARSON: You have given an answer that this was an unqualified 
invitation. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Subject to this, that the Security 
Council—the powers to which we refer, desire to come here. 


; Mr. Pearson: I suggest that is a change from the statement the Prime 
Minister made last January. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would remind the hon. member, Mr. 


a Chairman, of course in the reply to Mr. Bulganin the Prime Minister was of 


course speaking about a general global summit meeting. Those things which 
were said in the house on Friday by the Prime Minister have to do with this 
emergency situation and getting together these powers to deal with the Middle 
East situation. We did take the view that in a general summit meeting which 
would encompass many situations, not only in the Middle East but elsewhere, 
we would try to work it through consultations in NATO with the ambassadors 
in Moscow of the United Kingdom, the United States and France—to seek 
agreement on an agenda for that general type of summit meeting. For the 
present meeting we are contemplating and promoting, as far as Canada is 
concerned, a situation that has to do with the Middle East. With respect to 
the others there was not a condition, but there was an observation that long 
preparations should be held. But for this one, it is not. Well, preparation may 
be needed and it was thought that we had better get together; but by reason 


i _.of the narrowing of the inscription in regard to the Middle East, it was felt 


we did not require the same preparation; and of course other capitals in the 


_ world, members of the United Nations, have been thinking about this for the 
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» 
last two weeks and a lot of preparation and documentation and oS ee % 
been produced. So there is not the same interest for preparation ee eAacan ‘ 
of the agenda and all the other matters that had been. discusse a ee 
between the ambassadors, individually, I must observe, and Mr. Gromyko, 
during past months. 


Mr. PEARSON: Might I ask this question. It is apparently possible, an 


I hope it will happen, that we will develop a United Nations information group 
in pence to a point where it is providing a basis for that withdrawal by 
the United States which they desire to bring about. What happens in Jordan 


where there is no United Nations group of that kind? 


Mr, SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Sir Pierson Dixon last Tuesday made 
this observation at a meeting of the Security Council that the United Kingdom 
and Mr. Hammarskjold were discussing what type of instrumentality would 


be most effective. 


Mr. PEARSON: Could the minister see any way for the two governments to 
accomplish their desire to withdraw from these two countries without the 


United Nations taking some part? 


Mr. SmiTH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is a hypothetical question, I am — 


afraid. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. ARGUE: The information coming from Iraq seems to be more and more 
assuring. Whether we can say it is completely assuring now or not, might I 
suggest that the time should not be too far distant when American and 


British troops can withdraw from that area? 


Mr. SMitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Iraq is not the only factor in the whol 
area. 


Mr. ARGUE: To put it this way: do other conditions seem to be developing © 
in such a way that it would be feasible for British and American troops to 


withdraw from this area immediately or in the near future? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot say, unless I come back to 
the point of the desirability and necessity for the United Nations to provide 


a solution with respect to the problem of withdrawal. 


Mr. ARGUE: It would seem to me that the United Nations was in there, 
and in spite of UNOGIL the United States took unilateral action. Now the 
United States and others say that we have to have the United Nations. It 
seems to me that instead of the United Nations being there, the United States | 


has taken this kind of action supported by Canada. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): With respect to Mr. Pearson’s question 


I would like to read from the following communication: 


I wish now to indicate very briefly in what way my government 
propose to follow up their statement of readiness to withdraw British 
forces from the territory of Jordan if and when effective arrangements 
can be made by the U.N. for the protection of Jordan against external 


threats. 


My government have concluded, from the course of the present | 
debate in the council on the Lebanese item, that there is no immediate 
prospect of agreement being reached here on the necessary measures 


in Jordan. 


They therefore propose, as a first step, to explore urgently with 
the Secretary General the possibility of devising some form of effective 


action by the U.N. 


This will be done in consultation with the government of Jordan — 


and with other governments concerned. 
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The object of these consultations will be to work out proposals 
under which assistance can be given by the U.N. to the government of 
Jordan to ensure the preservation of its territorial integrity and political 
independence. 


He is discussing with the Secretary General the possibilities in that regard. 
Mr. Pearson: Does that mean that the United Kingdom has stated that 
their representatives in the security Council will be happy to withdraw from 
Jordan? 
4 Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 


Mr. Pearson: As soon as the United Nations take over. But what form 
would the United Nations group take? 


d 
y ! 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to answer that question. 


We have no knowledge of the negotiations which have been carried on by | 
_ the United Kingdom with Mr. Hammarskjold. But of this I am confident: 
Mr. Hammarskjold is not dismayed by the task. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: There was some reference to the remarks made before 
in this morning’s Gazette at page 32. I think it is more forcefully expressed 
there than it is here, but if the minister has not seen the item I should like 
to read it. It reads as follows: 


Britain ‘will not tolerate’ interference in Arab oil. 

g Britain warned Russia and Egypt today she will not tolerate any 
; deliberate attempt by them to deprive the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe of Middle East oil supplies. 

Speaking for the government in a House of Lords debate on 
foreign affairs, Lord Home, Secretary of Commonwealth Relations, 
said Britain wishes to maintain her good relations, commercially and 
otherwise with Iraq. 

He added: ‘But should a third party, whether Russia or Col. Nasser, 
seek by calculated deliberate policy to deprive us of our oil supplies, 
and to deprive Western Europe of their oil supplies, and therefore put 
a veto upon industrial expansion in the western world—then it is 
well to make it plain and unmistakable that the situation could not 
be tolerated by the United Kingdom.’ 

Lord Home said Britain’s immediate objective is to produce 
effective machinery to preserve the independent status of Jordan and 
Lebanon. 

A permanent United Nations force for the area was one idea; the 
neutralization of certain countries was another. 

Other ideas were a political commission to supervise the area 
and an economic commission to organize development. 

Speaking of the proposed summit conference, Lord Home said: 
‘We want no delay. Consistent with preparation, we want to get on 
with the job.’ 


As a matter of fact, as I said a moment ago, I think that compared to 
the television news, the radio, and the French paper, that statement was much 
more forceful. 

I was wondering whether Canada would be in any way linked to any 
commitment which Great Britain might have made with respect to main- 
taining her supplies of oil and in using what I believe is almost menacing 
language. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would repeat the answer that I gave: 
that I have no Knowledge of that whatever. Therefore there could not be 
any commitment. That is logic and good politics between nations. 
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Mr. Jones: In that regard, there seems to be confusion with respect to o 
two phrases: oil interests, and interests in oil. They are not synonymous ~ 


phrases. rae : 
The interest of western Europe in the supply of oil is not concurren 


with protecting any particular oil industry that may be in theatres, iam 


Mr. CrESTOHL: That is a perfectly logical statement. The United Kingdo 
is apparently showing her teeth when she speaks about oil in the Middle East. 


The CHatRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Pearson: I have questions on other aspects, but I do not know if 
the committee is going continue sitting beyond. twelve o’clock. 


Mr. ARGUE: I move we adjourn. 
Mr. McCueave: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have made plans to meet on Wednesday at 3:30 


and again on Friday at 9:30. 
There is one other announcement I wish to make. Mr. Rosenthal the 


Acting Administrator of the Colombo Plan will be available a week from — 


tomorrow, August 6. 


General McNaughton, Chairman of the Canadian Section International 


Joint Commission, will not be in Ottawa until after that date, or rather until 


August 8. So we are planning to have those gentlemen called at a time that © “a 


is convenient to them and which would suit the wishes of this committee. 
Mr. Arcus: Is it necessary for us to meet tomorrow afternoon when the 


house is sitting? Unless it is very urgent I think we should attempt to confine 


our meetings to when the house is not sitting. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is one of the difficulties we have run into in — 


the closing month, shall I say, of the session. 
Mr. ARGUE: Yes, and at the first meeting of this committee as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I admit that we have run up against that question. 


You will recall that last year when General McNaughton gave his evidence, 


the new members of the committee found it to be very fruitful and in- 
formative. 


I examined the possibility in view of the appearance of General Mc- — 
Naughton last session that possibly it could be shortened, or even that we | 


could dispense with it to a limited degree. But the concensus seems to be 


that it is very advisable that we have a very full hearing of General Mc- ; 


Naughton. 


Then we are contributing a considerable amount of money to the Colombo 
Plan consequently, while the work of the house is important, the work of the 
committee is also important, and it is necessary that it be concluded. 

I am trying to steer a middle course, and I feel that if we can only hold 


one or two meetings a week, I do not see how it is going to be possible for 
us to conclude the work of this committee. 


Mr. ARGUE: As an alternative suggestion, could we not meet when the 


house is sitting on Monday? We know it is a day for private members’ mo-- 
tions or possibly a motion for supply which is a very general debate, and I - 


think the members would agree that with such a debate they could more 


readily be out of the house than today, for example, when there are a dozen 3 


pieces of important legislation to be called. ; 


I do not know what the program is for tomorrow. Mr. Green was anaple 
to tell us. But if we are 


place when the house is sitti 
to push the work through the committee, 


going to have committee meetings all over the — y 
ng, it seems to me that it is unnecessary to hurry ~ 
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The CHAIRMAN: Our schedule calls for a meeting on Wednesday at 3:30 


p.m. and another on Friday morning at 9:30. 


Since 1945 when I first came here, the bulk of the estimates were handled 
in committee in the house, and there were always complaints and suggestions 
that if the committees were given more to do, it would spread out the work 
and it would shorten the time required in a session. 

I think at the last session and at this session the government has tried 
to do that and has given a great deal more work to committees. 

Consequently this is one-of the results. You cannot have it both ways. 
I am quite prepared to cooperate in every way that I can and I will call 
the steering committee together. We shall accept the result of that meeting 
as the final decision for next week. But as far as tomorrow is concerned, we 
shall meet Wednesday at 3:30 p.m. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: In fairness to the chairman, as a member of the steering 
committee I have given my word to stand behind it. But I am very concerned 
about having meetings of committees when there is something of great im- 
portance in the house which requires our attention. This was discussed early, 
and it was done because of the amount of work required in dealing with the 
estimates. 

In my case I must admit some guilt in this regard. My great concern 
is for a full hearing of General McNaughton because I am both naturally 
and personally interested in the matter, and it is also of interest to the newer 
members. So I agreed at the steering committee that we should meet on 
Wednesday. 

But the chairman will remember that at that time he said he would do 
his best after that to have the committee meet along the lines that Mr. Argue 
suggested just now. 


Mr. ARGUE: It would depend to a great extent on what is going on in 
the house. I hope there will be a general discussion of the estimates 
instead of a great many bills.. But I think we should endeavour not to sit 
when the house is sitting with the possible exception of Monday. 


The CHAIRMAN: One further observation: the fact that several commit- 
tees have completed their sittings will leave more members free from now 
on to attend meetings here and in the house. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, of course it is neither 
my intention nor desire to treat this committee with anything less than the 
courtesy that is required. Yet I would like to inform the committee that if it 
is necessary for me to go to the United Nations and it is the view of the govern- 
ment that I should go, I might not be present here next week. If a meeting is to 
be held, I may not be present here next week by reason of the situation de- 
manding that I should go to the United Nations and engage in discussions there 
concerning the holding of a meeting. I would like to make that observation, 
that if the government feels I should go, I will not be here for the meeting; but 
that is not in contempt of this committee. The members of the committee will 
appreciate that with these fast moving events such a situation might develop. 
But as far as I can see I will be here this week anyway; but even with respect 
to that, I cannot make a commitment. 

Mr. LenNnarD: In reference to Mr. Argue’s statement about the first meeting, 
it might be well to emphasize the fact that with the events of the last ten days 
it has been impossible for this committee to meet sooner than today, because 
of the absence of the minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we adjourn? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Could I ask a question. It would be 
helpful to the department if we could get some idea of what might be discused 
tomorrow. Mr. Pearson has suggested NATO; could I take that up tomorrow? 
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Mr. Pearson: If :t would help the minister, I would like to ask questions — 


tomo 
plan the minister mentioned an 
of manufacture and control of nuclear weapons, and how we might make 


progress at the United Nations in regard to the establishment of the United 
Nations force. Then, if possible, I would like to discuss recent meetings of the 
NATO council and to direct questions as to how they are getting along. Those 
probably will be subjects for my questions tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now adjourn. 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, July 30, 1958, 
3.30 p.m. 


External Affairs 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I notice that we have a quorum. If you will 
come to order we will commence with the day’s proceedings. 

Probably I should say a word or two following up a remark that I rather 
casually dropped yesterday regarding fossils. There was some misunderstanding 
about this remark and members of the Senate objected to the inference. I can 
assure those members that I did not have them in mind. 

There is another observation I wish to make regarding this subject. I am 
told that there is a certain amount of reciprocal arrangement between the 
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rrow on Middle East affairs more generally. Iam thinking of the economic — S 
d the neutralization of Lebanon, the question — 


United States and Canada, however, I am rather afraid that possibly it is a 


one-way street. I have in mind the hold home of Thomas A. Edison which was 
located in my own home area and which was purchased by Americans and 
moved log by log and board by board out of the country. This home is now in 
Detroit. é 
I think we, as Canadians are now paying more attention to our past history. 
In the same area on the north shore of Lake Erie is located the old home of 


Colonel Thomas Talbot, plus settlements in western Ontario, particularly the 


counties of Middlesex, Elgin, Norfolk and some of the other counties in that 
area which were managed by Colonel Thomas Talbot. 


There are several books written about Colonel Talbot. One of them is — 
“Lake Erie Baron”, which I would recommend you should study at some future 5 


time. That particular home could well become a historical site. There is a 
cairn erected there but the property has now passed into private hands. 

This is only a part of what I was thinking in regard to what we, as 
Canadians, should keep in mind. 

I would remind the members of the committee that we are still considering 

Item 85. Departmental Administration (including the former Passport Office 4 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yesterday there were some questions asked about UNOGIL, 
and the Minister of External Affairs has advised me that he is quite prepared 
to table the documents dealing with UNOGIL. 

Hon. Sidney E. SMITH (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chair- 
man, during the discussion yesterday Mr. Argue raised certain points in con- 
nection with the official reports of UNOGIL, with particular reference to 
the extent to which those reports revealed the changing conditions in Lebanon 
at the time of the Iraqi coup. 


In this connection I think that Mr. Argue, and indeed all members of. 
the committee, might find it of value to read all the reports submitted by 
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_ the Secretary-General on the activities of UNOGIL since its inception, and, with 
the consent of the chairman, I will table these documents so that they will be 
available to all for perusal. 

. These documents are rather bulky; they are five in number. I am not 
suggesting that they be inserted in the proceedings of this committee, but as 
you have suggested, they should be merely tabled. 

I have some identification numbers here, or reference numbers. I will give 
these to the reporter. They are United Nations Security Council documents 
$/4028 and S/4029 of June 16, 1958: S/4038 of June 28, S/4040 of July 3, 
8/4051 of July 16, and S/4052 of July 17. 

The last two reports, I will point out again, bear the dates of July 16 and 17, 

' These two reports were written as of J uly 15. The overthrow of the govern- 
ment of Iraq occurred during what was for us the night of July 13, a Sunday, 
and the morning of July 14. 

A perusal of these reports, Mr. Chairman, will show that obviously they 
were written without any relation to the incidents in Baghdad—the overthrow 
of the Iraqi government—and do not take any cognizance of the landing 
of the American troops on July 15. 

We have endeavoured to ascertain whether any further reports have come 

to the hands of the Secretary-General, and to the best of my knowledge these 

reports, to which I have made reference, are all the reports which have been 
rendered to date. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is it the wish of the committee to have these 
documents printed as appendices to the report? 


j Some Hon. Memsers: Agreed. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions with regard to item 85? 


Mr. JONES: There was a report in a newspaper that the Baghdad pact 

countries had considered recognizing Irag. Has the Minister of External Affairs 
i any comment to make on that subject at this time? 
4 Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I have no comment to 
_ make in regard to that report, except to repeat what I uttered in the House 
- of Commons yesterday afternoon. That is, that the matter is under con- 
_ sideration as far as the Canadian government is concerned. I did point out 
in the House of Commons that there was no particular urgency for Canada 
to recognize the new regime in view of the fact that we have no representative 
there. Mr. Argue asked a question with respect to our attitude when the 
question comes up before the Security Council relating to the seating of the 
_ newly designated representative by the new Iraq government representing that 
country on the Security Council. 
q The Under-Secretary of State has just passed me a press dispatch. 
: Iran today recognized the new regime in Iraq, Baghdad radio said. 
\ The Iraqi radio said the Iranian chargé d’affaires in Baghdad handed 
A the Iraqi foreign minister a note comprising recogniton of the new 
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, government. 
i If confirmed, Iran is the first of the Baghdad pact powers to recognize 
4 the regime, which is expected to divorce Iraq from the anti-communist 


alliance. The other pact members, Britain, Pakistan and Turkey, are 
expected to extend recognition later. 

West Germany today recognized the new government in Iraq, the 
West German news agency reported. 


So without betraying any confidence I draw the attention of the committee 
to the fact that Iran, one of the Gaghdad pact nations, has recognized the new 
government. 

Mr, ARGUE: I wonder if I might ask the minister whether generally in 
_ recognizing a country like Irag, or some other nation, Canada makes a 
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decision itself on the basis of its own information and the information 7. 


obtains entirely or whether there is some kind of general procedure or practice 
that is followed of waiting until the United States or the United Kingdom has 
recognized such a country and then follows one or the other? 


Mr. Smrru (Hastings-Frontenac): I readily respond to that question. We _ 


do get information on the stability and the attitude of a new government in 
a country from whatever sources we think are reliable and we discuss the 
matter with our allies. 

Mr. ARGUE: Would the minister say that Canada makes its own independent 
decision entirely? 

Mr. SmirH (Hastings-Frontenac): Against the background that I have 
suggested. 

Mr. ArcuE: And it would not be fair to conclude as far as recognition of 
China is concerned that Canada was waiting until the United States took such 
action and then they would immediately follow. -I am hoping that is not the 
case because I feel if Canada is to play a useful role in international affairs, 
it must be established we are not just a tag-along nation and that we wait 
until we see what the United States or the United Kingdom do or what one 
or the other does and then automatically we do the same. 

Mr. Smit (Hastings-Frontenac): With respect to the recognition of 
China, Mr. Argue knows the United Kingdom did that some years ago and 
while I can only say the matter with respect to the recognition of China is 
under constant consideration, if and when that decision is made to recognize 
China, it will be taken as an independent action by the Canadian government 
for which the Canadian government will be entirely responsible. 

Mr. ARGUE: There will be no pressure from the United States in any way, 
shape or form? 

Mr. LENNARD: He said that. 


Mr. ArGuUE: I am asking whether there has been any pressure from the ; 


United States in any way, shape or form in regard to the recognition of 
China? 

Mr. SmituH (Hastings-Frontenac): I can say there has not been any 
pressure. = 


Mr. PEARSON: Has there been any pressure on the United States from. 
Canada in regard to this matter? 


Mr. ArGuE: How could there be when we do not recognize China? 
Mr. Jones: I do not see the connection between Mr. Pearson’s question 


and your statement. . 
Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): They are two sides of the same coin. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? f 


Mr. Pearson: I am sorry I was not here earlier. Had the minister said 
whether they recognize the new government of Iraq? 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): No. I just read from a press dispatch. a 


It is not without significance that Iran, one of the members of the Bagdad pact, 
after the meeting in London, has recognized the new government. 


Mr. PEARSON: Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that this matter will come to 
a head very soon as far as the Canadian government is concerned, perhaps 
at the next meeting of the Security Council, when some action will have to 
be taken with regard to the Iragian representative? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac) : That would be a difficult problem to 
leave unresolved in view of the possibility of a special meeting of the Security 
Council to which I referred yesterday. 


CGovernmént ” 
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_ Mr. ArcuE: Would the minister care to comment on the headlines in the 

early morning papers and also this afternoon’s papers, under dateline 
_ Washington, that the United States and the United Kingdom are likely to suggest 
a summit meeting between August 10 and August 15. I would like to know 
whether Canada is being kept informed as to the United Kingdom and the 
United States attitude with regard to setting the dates for such a summit 
_ Meeting and the conditions surrounding such a meeting? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Only this morning we have been in 
communication with Mr. Hammarskjold, the Secretary General, and the State 
Department with respect to the reply that the United States and the United 
Kingdom might make. It would not be desirable for me at this particular time, 
or fitting or helpful for me to comment at this time with respect to the contents 
of those notes. I have nothing to add to what I said yesterday. 


Mr. VIVIAN: Referring to the estimates, in view of the Minister’s statement 
of yesterday that increased representation of Canada in the Middle East 
was about to take place, is this amount of money sufficient for the purpose 
and if not how would it be added to? In respect of item 85 “departmental 
administration”, you are enlarging your representation for the Middle East. 
Will the money in the estimates be sufficient and if not how would you add 
to it? 

Mr. LEGER: The whole problem of the administration of the department 
will come under discussion whenever this committee has seen fit to call 
it after the minister is finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: It will come under items 86 and 87. 


Mr. LEGER: And when we deal with that particular item, your question 
would be very relevant. The short answer to that question is no. 


Mr. PEarRson: No money. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): In the meantime, will the members of 
the committee pray for us when we appear before the treasury board. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I have not so much a question as 
an interrogatory observation or two to make. In regard to the proposed summit 
meeting which the minister was good enough to inform us about yesterday— 
and my observation arises from the fact that this proposed meeting seems to 
be getting into a state of complication and confusion—it is only my own view 
but I feel now that if the Security Council could only meet very quickly, even 
without the heads of government, and take the action through its regular 
_ representation, which the minister pointed out yesterday is desirable in regard 
to the agenda and the forum of heads of state meeting to follow the full 
Security Council, it might be a way out of some of this confusion. I am wonder- 
ing whether the minister would not agree that if this smaller group is to be 
set up to meet in private, and as he said yesterday that seems to be the best 
“way to do it—and as far away as possible from the floodlights of publicity; 
would it not be desirable for this discussion in this small group to consider 
not only the immediate crisis but a program for the Middle East and refer back 
then to the Security Council its views in regard to such a program, or indeed 
set up a committee of experts to follow through. The minister mentioned 
these things yesterday. 

I had in mind that this program, which could at least be initiated by this 
smaller group of top men, would include an economic plan, which has been 
mentioned by the minister, and which would certainly have to include some 
_ solution of the refugee problem, a plan for security guarantees, not only for 
- Lebanon although that may be the place to start, but perhaps a wider plan 
59066-1—3 if 
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than that which would cover only one country, and also a plan for control of i 


arms shipments into the area. In respect of that third point, the control Of: q 
arms shipments, could the minister give us any information as to what 
Canadian policy is on that particular matter? 39 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Perhaps it was before Mr. Pearson — 
came in that I expressed the hope that we would not be too specific today in 
respect of the agenda and how the meeting of the major powers could be 
set up. I said that not to mislead or to keep information away from this com- 
mittee, but in order that negotiations which are going on today very intensively — 
can be assessed. I do expect that tomorrow there will be a significant develop- 


d 


ment. : 
In respect of some of the matters to which Mr. Pearson has referred, I~ 
can only use this expression, that I used to play a game called, “Button, button, _ 
who’s got the button?” After the button was hidden one of the participants in 
the game got near the hidden button—or it may have been a thimble—and 
someone would cry out “Getting warmer, warmer, warmer.” That is the only 
observation I can make in that respect at this time. 
With reference to the export, of military..supplies.to the Near East, exports 
by Canada of arms to the sensitive areas, of which the Near East is a very . 
obvious example, are considered by the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
or the minister acting for him in his absence, or the cabinet, when an export 
permit so warrants. Since last August no shipments of arms have been per- 
mitted to go forward to any country in the Near East. Indeed, the only ship- — 
ment of military supplies which has been made for which an export permit ~ ; 
was reqiured and granted this year was $680.65 worth of miscellaneous radio — 
equipment sold to Israel. oe 
That is the present policy of the government with regard to shipments ; 
to this sensitive area. : 4 
Mr. ARGUE: With regard to Mr. Pearson’s very interesting three-point 4q 
program, do you not think there should also be a fourth point dealing with : 
free elections and to provide a greater measure of democracy in this area. Y 


Mr. PEARSON: Do I have to answer questions, Mr. Chairman? S 1 
Mr. ARGUE: Maybe this would avoid the Americans going in there? 


Mr. JongEs: I do think, subject to the desire of the other members to 
pursue this question of the Middle East, as it is a situation in which events 
are changing so rapidly, and views are being formed on one side or the other, — ] 
perhaps it is not too useful at this time to try to pin these various points 
down further. There are many topics which I am sure all the members of ~ 
the committee wish to discuss and have the views of the government on in | 
relation to external affairs. Perhaps we might pass on to some other topic. } 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): With regard to Mr. Argue’s observation, — 
I would merely take it up in the one context which we were discussing yesterday j 
and which I considered in the house last Friday, that is the stabilizing of the | 
situation in Lebanon. We talked about the independence and security of 
, Lebanon. To my mind independent security and political stability in Lebanon 
involves free elections. si Ud : 

I hope that there will be the developments which we anticipate at the q 
moment in respect of the Middle East question. If there are, I will be prepared ’ 
to make a further statement to the committee in the light of those developments ; 
if they come about by Friday. There were other aspects raised yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, 4m respect of the neutrality of Lebanon and in respect of economic 
assistance in the Middle East and other topics—I am thinking particularly of a 


the possibility of holding the summit meeting—which I suggest we stand over — ?. 
until Friday. = 
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Mr. Pearson: I am quite agreeable to have anything stand over until 
_ Friday. I think our interest in this problem is a natural one. The minister 
devoted, and quite rightly, most of his statement yesterday to the middle east, 
and I think it is quite understandable that we should try to follow up what he 
said by some further questions. All he has to do is to tell us if some particular 
question is embarrassing at this particular moment and it can be dropped. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It is only with relation to the plans for 
holding the meeting and the negotiations which are going on today. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): May I ask the minister if, in view of his 
comprehensive statement in the house, in respect of Jordan and the Middle East 
as a whole, and also his comment yesterday about the importance of improving 
» our own representation in certain areas of the Middle East, does he feel that 
_ perhaps we have been late in getting information into this area, and in fact 


too late, having regard to the quality of the representation which we had 
hoped to place in Iran, or in Israel or in Lebanon? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I must answer, yes; we have not had, 
on our own, the information which we would have desired during the past 
ten days. 

Mr. PEARSON: The statement turns on that point. Would the minister not 
_ also agree there have been times when we have got the least information from 
_\ the places where we have the strongest diplomatic representation? 

; Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I will not admit that 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I was not thinking, necessarily, of diplomatic 
_ representation. That is very often one of the slowest sources, as I understand it. 
Let me reword that. Iam suggesting, sir, that often the information made avail- 
_ able to us which comes through other channels comes through faster than 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That comes through the newspapers. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: According to the newspapers the Americans were caught 
_ flatfooted in respect to the sudden turn of events in Iraq. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): And the United Kingdom. 
y Mr. HERRIDGE: Was the Canadian government’s intelligence.and.diplomatic 

corps much superior? i 
| Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): We have not any representation in Iraq. 
_ That is one escape clause which is valid. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: We had no information in respect of developments? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No advance with respect to Iraq. 
Mr. LENNARD: You may have had information, but no representation? 
rm Mr, HEeRRIDGE: The minister said no information. The minister is answering 
_ the questions. x 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No information, Even 1 our intuition was 

no better than the intelligence reports. 
ae 2 repared TO™assistthe’Comimittee at this time in deciding upon the 
_ agenda for this afternoon. I am prepared to speak on the economic assistance 


for the Middle East and proposals for Lebanon’s neutrality. I am also prepared 
to speak on certain facets of “disengagement”. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I think we would be very interested to hear of the economic 
- assistance to the Middle East. 


The CHARMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that we proceed with the 
- economic proposals? 
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into the entire western hemisphere, and that we have had too little information 4 
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or Mr, SmtH (Hastings-Frontenac): I al leave this to es e 
aay Ay at .and the division bells ringing... i age 
fag ‘ a Mr. Pratt: Saved by the bell. Pi es 


‘The Cuarrman: The meeting will stand adjourned until § 7 
‘morning. act es 


“APPENDIX A” 


UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/4029—16 June 1958 


Report by the Secretary-General on the Implementation to date of the Resolution 
of the Security Council of 11 June 1958, on the Complaint by Lebanon 


1. The resolution by the Security Council of 11 June 1958, on the complaint 
by Lebanon, requests the Obsevation Group authorized by that resolution ‘to 
keep the Security Council currently informed through the Secretary-General”, 
The Observation Group, two of whose members have not yet arrived in Lebanon, 
will hold its first meeting in Beirut this week, probably on the nineteenth. As 
no information may be expected from the Group prior to that date, this report 
is submitted as an interim measure, to inform the Security Council of the steps 
that have been taken to date by the Secretary-General, under the authority 
given to him, toward implementing its resolution. 


2. The three members of the Observation Group have been appointed. 
They are: Mr. Galo Plaza of Keuador, Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal of India and Major- 
General Odd Bull of Norway. The Observation Group will constitute itself and 
determine its own procedures. Military officers in the capacity of Observers 
are assisting the Group. Major-General Bull has been designated as ‘Executive 
Member of the Observation Group, in Charge of Military Observers”. Major- 
General Bull arrived in Beirut early on the morning of the fifteenth, Mr. Plaza 


is scheduled to arrive on the seventeenth, and Mr. Dayal is expected on the 
same day. 


3. On 11 June, I appointed Mr. David Blickenstaf® as Secretary of the 


_ Observation Group, and Mr. Shiv K. Shastri as Assistant Secretary. Mr. 


Blickenstaff arrived in Beirut on 12 June and Mr. Shastri on 14 June. In the 
days immediately following, the operation has been provided with the secretariat 
staff required. The United. Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, from the beginning, on an emergency and temporary 
basis, has readily afforded all necessary administrative assistance and other 
co-operation. This has in no way involved an association of UNWRA with the 
operation. The Headquarters of the Group was established in a Beirut hotel, 
close to its telecommunications facilities, where all of the staff members, in- 


_ cluding the Observers, are housed. 


4. On 11 June, I requested the Chief of Staff of UNTSO, Major-General 
von Horn, to afford temporary assistance toward the execution of the Security 
Council’s action by detaching ten United Nations Military Observers from 
UNTSO duty to the Observation Group operation in Lebanon, five of whom 


_ were to arrive on the twelfth and another five not later than the fourteenth, 


under the command of an officer of sufficient rank. The first five military 
observers arrived in Beirut on the afternoon of the twelfth and a second group 


_ of five arrived there on the afternoon of the thirteenth. They are under the 


(ee 


command of Lieutenant Colonel W. M. Brown. On 14 June, the Chief of Staff 
in Jerusalem agreed to provide another five United Nations Military Observers. 


5. The United Nations Observers, in vehicles painted white with United 


_ Nations insignia, began active reconnaissance on the mornng of 13 June in 


Beirut and its environs. Officials of the Group in Beirut, from the beginning, 
requested of the Lebanese authorities that the United Nations Observer teams 
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be accorded complete freedom of movement throughout Government-held areas. 


Beirut Headquarters informs us that in a few initial trips ‘of uncertain and ~ 


dangerous nature”, pilot jeeps manned by Lebanese troops have been used to 
check roads half an hour in advance of the UN teams and half an hour behind 
them. The Observer teams have in each subsequent instance proceeded without 
pilot vehicles. We are also advised that the initial purpose of the patrols and 
road reconnaissances have been to have United Nations Observers and vehicles 
appear in as many areas as possible as soon as possible. In consequence, the UN 
Observer teams have covered most main road areas in Government-held 
regions, and have reached and entered areas not held by Government forces. 
The Observer teams are now working according to a schedule, and the plan 
being followed is to have them probe further each day in the direction of the 
frontier. Their observation task in connexion with any “illegal infiltration of 
personnel or supply of arms or other material across the Lebanese borders” 
is greatly complicated by the fact, as reported by the Observation Group Head- 
quarters in Beirut, that only a small part of the total frontier appears to be 
controlled by Government forces. The Observer teams are composed of two 
Observers, each with a radio-equipped vehicle, and one radio officer with a 
communication jeep. The three members of the team in their vehicles operate 
in a convoy at safe intervals and keep in constant communication with each 
other. 


6. As of the fifteenth, the Observer teams had proceeded as far as Tripoli, 
Baalbec, the Syrian border on the main Beirut-Damascus road, Marjayoun and 
Rashaya, some places having been visited several times and some twice daily. 
The immediate aim, we are informed, is to establish field stations; one to be 
at Tripoli, for the northern border areas, in the expectation that freedom of 
movement will be obtained in the area not under the control of government 
forces: one in the Baalbec area, and one at Marjayoun. From each of these 
places the Observers are attempting to proceed into the frontier areas. In 
the initial and unavoidly hazardous stage, it has been of great value to have 
the services of the experienced Observers of UNTSO. It is reported that so far 
the UN Observers have generally met with a good reception, particularly in 
Beirut. q 


7. Communication and transportation for the immediate needs are adequate 
but will have to be considerably expanded. The operation thus far has received 
from UNTSO fourteen jeeps, thirteen of which are radio-equipped, and a 
Military Observer-Base radio system, which has been in operation since 13 


June. For communications beyond Lebanon, UNTSO radio facilities in Beirut 
are employed. 


8. On the basis of a careful assessment of needs by the members of the 


operation now in Beirut, and in view of the planned method of operation of the — 


Observers, as described above, the number of military observers is being in- 
creased to one hundred, and an urgent request has been made of fourteen Gov- 
ernments to provide officers for the purpose. 


9. Immediately upon arrival in Beirut, the UN representatives in the opera- 
tion, both civilian and military, established contact with the appropriate 
Lebanese authorities with a view to facilitating its work. The Lebanese Gov- 
ernment has designated a Minister to be in charge of relations between the 
Government and the Observation Group, and has set up a five-man commis- 
sion to assist in this purpose, as indicated in the letter of 15 June from the 
Prime Minister of Lebanon to Major-General Bull (Annex ike | 


10. The status of the UN Observation Group in Lebanon, its privileges and 
immunities, etc., has been defined in a letter of 13 June from the Secretary- 
General to the Foreign Minister of Lebanon (Annex II). 
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_ 11. Members of the operation have indicated from Beirut the need for a 
small number of light aircraft of reconnaissance type, together with helicopters. 
_ Steps have been taken to meet this need. ; 


oS 12. In view of the urgency of the situation in Lebanon, I considered that 
_ it would involve an unwarranted loss of time to request the three members 
of the Observation Group to assemble in New York prior to their arrival in 
_ Lebanon. For only one of them was it convenient to visit UN Headquarters 
en route. The other two were to proceed directly to Beirut. In view of all 
_ the circumstances, and the character of the task of the Observation Group, 
_ I have decided that I should give assistance to the Group by being present 
when the three members assemble in Beirut and attending the Group’s first 
meetings there. 


q ANNEX I 


Letter of 15 June from the Prime Minister of Lebanon 
i to Major-General Odd Bull 

S I have the honour to inform you that the Lebanese Government at a 
_ meeting held on June 12, 1958, has taken a decision nominating His Excellency 
_ Dr. Albert Moukheiber, Minister of Health, as Minister in charge of relations 
_ between the Government of Lebanon and the United Nations Group of Ob- 
servers. 


. A commission has also been formed to assist Dr. Moukheiber in the full- 
_ filment of this mission, composed of: Emir Farid Chehab Director General 
of the Surete Generale, Edward Chorra, Director of Internation] Relations in 
~ the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Captain Francois Ginadrh, Representative of 
A ‘the Lebanese Army Headquarters, Mr. Raja Hamady, Representative of the 
' Ministry of Finance. 


2 i The mission of this Commission is to take all necessary measures to 
facilitate the task of the U.N. Group of Observers and to supply said Group with 
i, all information coming to the knowledge of the Lebanese Government about 
_ the infiltration of arms and armed men and other material from across the 
- Lebanese border and to assure the contact between the various sections of the 
_ Lebanese Administration and your Group. 


The Office of this Commission will be in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
_ I would be very grateful if you would channel all communications with the 
_ various departments of the Lebanese Government through this Commission 
_ which stands ready at all times to answer your requests and to facilitate your 
ie. work. 

| ANNEX II 


, Letter of 13 June from the Secretary-General to the Foreign Minister 
a of Lebanon concerning the Status of the United Nations 


Observation Group in Lebanon 


_ His Excellency Dr. Charles Malik, 
A Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
maipir, 
‘a _ I have the honour to refer to the resolution of 11 June 1958, by which 
_ the United Nations Security Council decided to dispatch urgently an ‘“‘ob- 
_ servation group to proceed to Lebanon so as to ensure that there is no illegal 
_ infiltration of personnel or supply of arms or other material across the Leba- 
_ nese borders”, and authorized the Secretary-General to take the necessary 
_ Steps to that end. 
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In view of the special importance and difficult nature of the funct: ons 


which this Observation Group will perform, I would propose that, with the 7 
operation as now envisaged, your Government might agree to extend to the ee 


Observation Group consisting of three senior members, the United Nations mili- 


tary observers and the United Nations Secretariat—over and above the status Ps 7 
which they enjoy under the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of — 


the United Nations—the privileges and immunities, exemptions and facilities 
which are enjoyed by diplomatic envoys in accordance with international law. 
The privileges and immunities necessary for the fulfilment of the functions 
of the Observation Group also include freedom of entry, without delay or 
hindrance, of property, equipment and spare parts; freedom of movement of 
personnel, equipment and transport; the use of United Nations vehicle regis- 
tration plates; the right to fly the United Nations flag on premises, observation 
posts and vehicles; and the right of unrestricted communication by radio, — 
both within the area of operations and to connect with the United Nations 

radio network, as well as by telephone, telegraph or other means. 


It is my understanding that the Lebanese Government will provide at its 
own expense, in agreement with the Representative of the Secretariat, all such 
premises as may be necessary for the accommodation and fulfilment of the 
functions of the Observation Group, including office space and areas for ob- — 
servation posts and field centres. All such premises shall be inviolable and 
subject to the exclusive control and authority of the Observation Group. I 
likewise understand that your Government will in consultation with the Obser- 
vation Group provide for necessary means of transportation and communication. 


If these proposals meet with your approval, I should like to suggest that - 


this letter and your reply should constitute an agreement between the United © 4 


Nations and Lebanon, to take effect from the date of the arrival of the first ‘3 
members of the Observation Group in Lebanon. aaa § 


Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest consideration. 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 
Secretary-General. 


a Ne, 


APPENDIX “B” 


UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/4038—28 June 1958 


Further Report by the Secretary-General on the Implementation of the 
Resolution of the Security Council of 11 June 1958 on the Complaint of 
Lebanon 


1. This progress report on implementation of the resolution of the Security 
Council of 11 June 1958, on the complaint of Lebanon, is further to my first 
such report of 16 June (S/4029). It is submitted by the Secretary-General, 
but is based on information received from the Beirut Headquarters of the 
United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon. The Observation Group itself 
has in preparation a first report on findings, in discharge of its responsibilities 
under the Security Council resolution, and this may be expected before long. 


2. With the arrival of Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal in Beirut on 18 June, the or- 
ganization of the Observation Group was completed. On that date, the Group 
met informally and was briefed by its Secretary on developments since the 
arrival in Beirut of the first Secretariat members and Military Observers on 
12 June. At the same time, attention was also given to administrative ar- 
rangements and the activities of the Military Observers. 


3. On 19 June, the Group held a further informal meeting, with the 
Secretary-General presiding. Later the same day, it held its first formal meet- 
ing and organized its work. At this meeting, Mr. Galo Plaza was designated 
Chairman of the Group. The first meetings of the Group were devoted to an 
exchange of views on the methods and procedures which it would follow in 
carrying out its mandate with regard to illegal infiltration of personnel or 
supply of arms or other material across the Lebanese borders, under the reso- 
lution of the Security Council, and in keeping the Security Council “currently 
informed through the Secretary-General”’. The Secretary-General was in close 
consultation with the Group throughout his stay in Beirut. 


4. As of 26 June, ninety-four officers from eleven countries were serving 
as Military Observers in Lebanon. They have established a regular patrolling 
system of areas accessible and, since the implementation report of 16 June have 
advanced further into areas outside Government control. Areas being regularly 
patrolled by the Observer teams are the following: around Tripoli and south 
of that city; the coastal road from Naquora to Demour, and roads branching off 
toward the interior; the Marjayoun area; the Chtaura area and northeast 
beyond Baalbec; the area north and east of Beirut and south of the city, except 
in the vicinity of Beit El Dine. | 


5. Observer outstations have been established in the following areas: 
Tripoli (with a sub-station at the Cedars), Chtaura, Zahle, Marjayoun, Saida, 
and at Saghbine southeast of Beirut. From these outstations, patrol activities 
are extended into the surrounding countryside. Outstations in several other 
places are now being established or are under consideration. 


6. In visiting areas outside Government control, the Observers have met 
local leaders and have discussed with them freedom of movement in the Bekaa 
area north of Baalbec, the Chouf area south of Beit El Dine, and the area north 


of Tripoli. It was reported from the headquarters of the Group on 25 June that 
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for the time being further efforts at moving deeper into such areas were de- a 
ferred at the following main points: the area north and northeast of Tripoli We "4 
(where firing is in close vicinity and the roads are mined), the Beit El Dine a 
area, and the north Bekaa area. ‘ Js Soke a 


7. The basic items of equipment for the Observer teams are transport and aio 
communications, and arrangemnts have worked well for the delivery of jeeps 
and supporting transport at a rate compatible with the arrival in the area of — 
the Military Observers. Thus, as of 26 June, there were seventy-four vehicles 
to ninety-four Observers. A fully operating radio communication system has 
been installed for contact between UNOGIL Headquarters, Observer outsta- 
tions and jeeps circulating within the area assigned for observation. 


8. At the request of the Group, United Nations Headquarters has obtained 
two small helicopters. The helicopters arrived in Beirut on 23 June and, with - 
Norwegian pilots, are now in operation. Four light observation planes have also 
been requested and will be on hand soon. These, as the helicopters, will be 
used solely for aerial observation in pursuance of the Group’s task under the 
Security Council resolution. The Governments of neighbouring countries have 
been notified by the Secretary-General of these observation flights over 
Lebanese territory in the proximity of the borders. 


9, Arrangements have been made by the Group for receiving from the | 
Ministry in charge of relations between the Government of Lebanon and the 
Group, written communications on cases which the Lebanese Government de- 
sires to bring to the attention of the Group. The Group in turn submits these 
to independent study through its own means and in the light of supporting 
evidence provided. The Group has received information concerning prisoners, 
said to be Syrians, taken by Lebanese authorities. Such prisoners, when made 
available to the Group, are being interrogated by the Executive Member of — 
the Group, Major-General Bull, with the assistance of qualified Military 
Observers, concerning matters covered by the Security Council resolution. 


10. Since the previous report on implementation, additional personnel 
have been added to the Secretariat of the Group and the basic staffing require- 
ments for the secretariat and administrative services to meet the needs of an 
operation involving one hundred Military Observers are about to be completed. 
The Headquarters of the Group continues to be located in the Biarritz Hotel 
in Beirut, although consideration is being given to the acquisition of new ; 
quarters in that city affording more adequate physical conditions. 
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UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/4040—3 July 1958 


First Report of the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon 


Submitted through the Secretary-General in pursuance of the resolution 
of the Security Council of 11 June 1958 (S/4023) 


1. By its resolution adopted at its 825th meeting, held on 11 June 1958, the 
Security Council decided “to dispatch urgently an Observation Group to proceed 
to Lebanon so as to ensure that there is no illegal infiltration of personnel or 
supply of arms or other material across the Lebanese borders”. The present 
document is the first report of the Observation Group submitted pursuant to the 
Council’s request that it “keep the Security Council currently informed through 


the Secretary-General”. However, the Group has been in daily contact with 


United Nations Headquarters in regard to its task. 


2. The Observation Group was fully constituted in Beirut on 19 June 1958 
as follows: Mr. Galo Plaza (Chairman), Major-General Odd Bull (Executive 


Member), Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal (Member). 


3. The first meeting of the Group was convened in Beirut on 19 June 1958 
by the Secretary-General. After election of its Chairman, upon the proposal 
of Mr. Dayal, and after confirmation of the designation of Major-General Bull 
as Executive Member in charge of Military Observers, the Group agreed upon 
the methods and procedures for the conduct of its business. It then immediately 
turned its attention to the urgent questions connected with the placing in 
the field as rapidly as possible of military observers who were arriving in 
Beirut in increasing numbers, and with the means by which the mandate 
from the Security Council could most effectively be translated into action. 


Problems of Observation 


4. The Observation Group, in its examination of these questions, had 
necessarily to take into account the particular circumstances under which its 
task was to be carried out and careful study was given to a variety of factors 
relating to the situation. 


5. It was learned that of the total land frontier with Syria, of some 
278 kms. in length, only 18, lying on either side of the main Beirut-Damascus 
road, remained under the control of the Government forces. The Observation 
Group had been assured by the Lebanese Government that the Group would 
be accorded free access to the areas under Government control. No formal 
assurances from any quarter were offered to the Group with regard to access to 
territory not under Government control, nor were such assurances sought by 
the Group. Inasmuch as the areas to be observed by the Group in accordance 
with the mandate from the Security Council would necessarily include the 
border zones, the question immediately arose as to how the Group could fulfil 
its functions in these zones where its right to engage in observation activities 
had not been formally or implicitly recognized. 


6. Another major factor which would inevitably influence the means to be 
employed was the nature of the terrain in the frontier regions. The eastern 
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frontier runs roughly from north-north-east to south-south-west along the © 
mountainous formations of the Anti-Liban and the Hermon which attain 
heights of 2,400 to 2,800 metres respectively. Main roads of communication 
on the Lebanese side of this chain of mountains run parallel to it in the Bekas 
valley, the sole exception being the Beirut-Damascus road which crosses the 
Bekaa from the north-west and passes between the Hermon and the Anti- 
Liban highlands. Thus physical accessibility to the border by road is con- 
siderably restricted in the area lying between the frontier itself and the main © 
roads running the length of the Bakaa valley. This is an area which ranges 
from approximately 10 to 25 kms. in width. 


7. The northern frontier lies in a broad plain. However, access by land 
from the Lebanese side is by the coastal highway running north-east from 
Tripoli towards Homs.: There are no roads connecting this northern border 
area with the north Bekaa valley. Thus, the northern border can be reached 
only through the area north of Tripoli, an area now under the control of the 
Opposition forces. 


8. The remaining frontier of concern to the Observation Group is the sea 
coast of some 220 kms., along the full length of whic hruns a main highway 
from Harida in the north to Nokoura in the south. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the areas of primary concern to the Observation Group are those where 
the problems of accessibility are the greatest, both from the standpoint of ~ 
topography and of obtaining freedom and security of movement. 


9. The Observation Group has given its most careful consideration to 
another condition which has a bearing on its observation activities within 
Lebanon and particularly in the border areas referred to above. The existence 
of a state of conflict between opposing armed forces in a territory to which an 
independent body of observers seeks free access throughout imposes upon that 
body an attitutde of discretion and restraint if the express or tacit acceptance 
of its presence is to be obtained from those exercising authority or effective 
control on different sides in the conflict. The Observation Group is fully 
conscious of the fact that its methods of observation and its use of the 
information it receives must duly refiect the independent character of its 
status and its complete objectivity and impartiality in relation to the present 
confiict. 


10. In this connexion it would be relevant briefly to outline the situation 
in regard to the present state of the conflict, in so far as it concerns the 
functions of observation with which the Group is charged. In Beirut, Tripoli 
and Saida, sections of the city lie behind barricades, and are normally 
inaccessible to observation, except under previously negotiated arrangements. 
In all these towns, intermittent clashes have been occurring. The area to 
the north of Tripoli, stretching to the border, has been the scene of some 
hostilities, and a similar situation prevails in the region to the north of 
Baalbek. In the south and south-east, armed clashes are taking place, 


while the Chouf area, to the south-east of Beirut, is under the complete control 
of opposition elements. 


; 11. An additional factor which the Observation Group feels it should take 
into account in its activities and in its reporting on observations, concerns the 
nature and location of the populations which live along the border regions, 
particularly In the eastern zones, and the traditional freedom of association. 
which has existed for centuries among certain peoples living in areas now 
lying on both sides of the frontier. Moreover, persons could move freely — 


across the frontier merely on the presentation of identity cards and did not 
require passports and visas. 


prevalent which creates bonds of identity within ethnic groups, the realities 


In some areas a tribal structure of society is g 


4, 
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of which are in some cases not diminished by the existence of a political 


_ frontier, the demarcation of which is, in some places, the subject of disagree- 


ment or uncertainty. The peoples of these areas have traditionally borne arms, 
and habits of mutual assistance in peaceful as well as in troubled times have 
been regarded as a normal expression of tribal solidarity. There are some 
other areas also where the border is not clearly demarcated or recognized. 
Furthermore, throughout the country the possession of arms is common 
practice, in spite of governmental efforts in the last few years to curb such 
habits through licencing, which has not been properly enforced. The methods 
employed by the Observation Group in carrying out the mandate from the 
Security Council must be directed toward the explicit purposes of observation 
and reporting for which the Observation Group was established. The Group is of 
the opinion that the above facts require it to pursue its activities with particular 


_ vigilance and care in order that its mandate may be fulfilled with accuracy and 
_ thoroughness. 


12. All the factors described above have been carefully considered by the 
Group in so for as they have a bearing on its functions, and have been kept 
in mind in making evaluations of the observation reports received. 


Methods adopted 


13. The work of the mission has developed in three natural stages. In 
the first stage a force of military observers was rapidly assembled and in- 
structed, and the necessary material was procured. In the second, an analysis 
of the prevailing situation was made and, on the basis of an assessment of 
possible needs, additional men and material were assembled. This phase has 
now been virtually completed and the final stage—when the Group can operate 
at its planned strength—is about to commence. 


14, In the preparatory stages the scope of the mission necessarily developed 
in relation to the inflow of personnel and material, but the methods which 
were initially adopted have remained basically unchanged. These methods 
may be summarized as follows:1 


(a) Regular and frequent patrols of all accessible roads are carried 
out from dawn to dusk, primarily in the border districts and in 
the areas adjacent to the zones held by opposition forces. The 
patrolling is done by observers travelling in white jeeps, with UN 
marking, equipped with two-way radio sets. 

(b) A system of permanent observation posts has been set up, where 

2 groups of military observers are stationed.2 These posts are in con- 
tinuous radio communication with headquarters in Beirut, with each 
other, and with the patrolling jeeps. There is now a total of ten 
such observation posts placed at strategic positions all over the 
country. Their location has been determined by the need for stations 
to be as close as possible to the dividing line between the opposing 
forces, as near the frontier as possible, or at points commanding 
supposed infiltration routes or distribution centers. The observers 
manning these stations attempted to check all reported infiltration 
in their areas, and to keep track of any suspicious development. 

(c) An emergency reserve of experienced military observers has been 
formed at headquarters and at the main observation posts; they 
are available at short notice for the purpose of making inquiries or 
they may be detailed to places where particular instances of smug- 
gling of arms may be reported. 


1See Annex C—Map showing (1) Headquarters and outstations; (2) opposition controlled areas; 
(3) possible infiltration routes. 


2See Annex A—List of outstations. 
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(d) An evalution team has been set up at headquarters, composed of | 
specialized observer personnel, whose task is to analyse, evaluate 
and co-ordinate all information received from observers and other ‘4 


sources. 

(e) Recently a new form of observation has been added, namely, aerial 
reconnaissance. Two helicopters are already in action, four light 
planes have just arrived and another four are expected soon. These | 
will have aerial photography capability, and will be in radio com- 
munication with headquarters and military observers in the field. 
The aeroplanes will do regular patrol duty, but will also be directed | 
to perform special tasks in co-ordination with the ground personnel, 
as the need arises. 

(f) A special procedure has been established in order to utilize the in- — 
formation which the Lebanese Government possesses about suspected ~ 
infiltration. The Government thus sends frequent reports about such 
alleged infiltration to the Group, which immediately deals with each 
case as conditions require. The majority of these communications 
contain statements regarding alleged infiltration incidents, routes 
and methods. Instructions have, wherever appropriate, been issued. 
to the observers for the maintenance of special vigilance within the 
areas in question. In other cases the Group has requested, through 
the Executive Member of the Group, that the military observers _ 
inquire into the matter. Either final or preliminary reports have ae 
already been received from military observers or are awaited. In 
some cases the Observation Group has requested further clarification 
by the Government in order to determine whether useful action — 
by the Observation Group may be taken. Some of the communica- 
tions refer to events which are said to have taken place before the — 
establishment of the Observation Group and which have no bearing 
on situations likely to become the object of the Group’s proper con- — 
cern. Others relate to events falling wholly within the framework — 
of the internal conflict between the governmental authorities and — 
opposition groups or supporters, and having no prima facie relation- 
ship to questions of infiltration. Information of a general character — 
is contained in many of the communications. Though specific action — 
is not possible on them, they constitute for the Group a possible — 
source of background information. ; 


15. In paragraphs 4 to 11 above, some of the problems facing the Group ~ 
have been outlined, and in particular the difficulties of approaching the eastern © 
and northern frontiers. The group has from the very beginning attempted to — 
overcome this difficulty, with varying degrees of success. Where the frontier 
is controlled by opposition forces, the obtaining of free passage and safe- — 
conduct throughout the area in question is in practice a prerequisite for 
effective observation in that area. Such passage can only be granted by the 
particular opposition leader in that district and has so far not been forthcoming. 
Steps have been taken to assure regular access to such areas, and it is to be 
hoped that the opposition leaders will grant the necessary safe-conducts for 
the observer patrols. ne 


16. In spite of the attitude of opposition leaders, the military observers 
have repeatedly entered opposition zones without these assurances and in some . 
cases penetrated right up to the eastern border. They have thus been able to 
reach such points as Abde in the north, El Kah and Arsaal in north Bekaa, Deir 7 
el Aachayar in central Bekaa, and Chouaya in south Bekaa. But their successes 
have been sporadic, and the dangers involved in these expeditions are con- 
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i siderable. Efforts have been made by the opposition leaders to ward them off, 
and the observers have repeatedly been stopped altogether. However, in the 


Chouf area, limited free passage has been obtained, and as of 2 July full 


freedom of access to the area north of Tripoli and to the border has been offered- 


to the military observers by the local opposition leader. 


17. The immediate plans of the Observation Group include the following 
features: 


(a) The network of observation posts will be considerably strengthened 
by the addition of several new stations. 'These will be placed as 
close as possible to the border line between the Government-held 
area and the opposition zones in the north and the east, and hence 
as close as possible to the frontier. 


(6) Further efforts will be made to gain assured access to the opposition 
zones, and wherever such access is granted, the outposts in that area 
will immediately be pushed towards the frontier. 


(c) Aerial photographic reconnaissance will be employed in an increas- 
ing measure, and the border areas will be patrolled by aircraft. 


(d) Steps to increase observation activity at night are under study. 


Observations 


18. Having given a descriptive account of the nature of our task and the 
circumstances in which it has to be performed, and the methods that have been 
adopted to perform it, it will be evident that the task of the Group is one of 
considerable complexity. 


19. The group has received a large number of daily reports from its 
observer patrols, which it has examined most carefully and has made its 
evaluations. It would like here to record the result of such examination and 
evaluation. 


20. Its patrols have reported substantial movements of armed men within 
the country and concentrations at various places. For example, they have 
penetrated deep into the headquarters of one of the opposition leaders right 
up to the village of Deir el Aachayer close to the eastern border. They were 
escorted by armed men and they established contact with the opposition leader 
and met his followers. In the area of Rachaya, its patrols have frequently come 
across armed groups. In Baalbek and to its north, groups of armed men have 
been seen. South of Baalbek land mines have been found in territory not held 
by the opposition. North of Baalbek observers have established contact with 
the local opposition leader and seen some 200 of his men. Still further north at 
Zghortah observers have been on the fringe of opposition-held territory and seen 
some arms and other material in use. In the Chouf region one observation 


_ group has visited the headquarters of the opposition leader and established 


contact with him. In this region again, large groupings amounting to several 
hundred armed men were seen. 


21. The arms seen? consisted mostly of a varied assortment of rifles of 
British, French and Italian makes. Some hand grenades were also seen at 
various places. Occasionally, opposition elements have been found armed with 
machine guns. Mines seen near the Baalbek area were of British and French 
makes. It has not been possible to establish from where these arms were 
acquired but in this connection the remarks contained in paragraph 11 of the 
report should also be borne in mind. Nor, was it possible to establish if ‘any 
of the armed men observed had infiltrated from outside; there is little doubt, 
however, that the vast majority was in any case composed of Lebanese. 


® See Annex B for a detailed list of opposition weapons seen and armed groups observed. 
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99. There has been considerable mortar firing in the Marjayoun area. § 
From observations the firing came from the vicinity of Halta, 2.4 kilometres _ 
inside the Lebanese border near the border of Syria and was directed at El 
Khiam and Marjayoun. The mortars used are 120 mm and are of a French type ~ 
also used by the Lebanese Army. Such firing has been reported as follows: 

(a) On 23 June at 1945 LT 6 rounds 120 mm mortar were fired on El | 
Khiam. - 

(b) On 26 June at 1930 LT, 8 rounds 120 mm mortar were fired on 
Marjayoun; and four 120 mm mortar rounds on El Khiam. This 
firing was observed by United Nations military observers. 

(c) On 26 June at 23.30 till 23.50 LT, 10 rounds 120 mm mortar were | 
fired by three mortars on El Khiam. This firing was observed by 
United Nations military observers. 

(d) On 27 June at 0100 LT, 6 rounds 81 mm mortar were fired on El 
Khiam. In addition, during the night of 24/25 June, heavy mortar 
fire was directed on Tripoli. 


93. Observer teams have on occasion experienced difficulty in penetrating — 
opposition-held territory and there are cases where the local inhabitants have 
made it obvious that they do not welcome observers in the area. The teams 
have by perseverence managed to allay fears and gain the confidence of the 
local population by a strictly independent display of impartiality. However, 
two leaders, Mr. Jumblatt of the Chouf, and Mr. Haidar of Central Bekaa have 
so far both politely indicated that they do not want observers acting in their 
official capacity. Both men stated that this was a matter of principle, since they 
were involved in an internal conflict, with which the United Nations had no © 
concern. e 

94. The observer teams have experienced difficulty in the following areas: 

(a) North of Tripoli and south-west of Tripoli adjacent to Zghorta; 
(b) The Bekaa valley north of El Laboue; 

(c) Baalbek and areas to the east; 

(d) The Rachaya and Saghbine areas in south Bekaa. 


25. In all these instances, the observer teams appear to have touched upon ~ 
sensitive spots which are in areas claimed by government sources to be supply 
and infiltration routes. 

26. The obstructive tactics have taken the following forms: | 

(a) Firing : a 
Firing in the vicinity of patrols of military observers has occurred ~ 
in several instances at Zghorta, Rachaya and Saghbine. There have ~ 
been several instances of armed persuasive methods being used in — 
a mild way. ‘ 

(b) Mining of roads 
The mining of roads is a recent innovation and has occurred pri- ~ 
marily in the Bekaa valley where observers could be astride of 
routes which could lend themselves to infiltration. For example, on ~ 
24 June, observers saw mines on the Marjayoun-Rachaya-Foukhar — 
road at the western entrance to the latter town. Mines have also ~ 
been observed on the Marjayoun-Fraidies road. On 25 June many — 
mines of old British types were found by the Lebanese Army and © 
were seen in situ by observers on the roadside between Rayak and ~ 
Baalbek. The most serious incident took place on 26 June at 0615 — 
LT when a UN jeep while on patrol struck a mine placed on a track ~ 
by-passing a blown bridge some 24 kms. north-west of Rachaya and — 
an observer was injured. Altogether, the United Nations military — 
observers saw 14 British mines of mk. II and mk. IV types, which 


- 
were recovered from the soft track. : 


Government | 
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(c) Destroyed bridges 


There are many destroyed bridges and culverts in the Bekaa area. 
However, since the commencement of United Nations patrolling 
on the Chtaura-Saghbine road and south towards Marjayoun, two 
incidents of significance have occurred. Bridges to the north and 
south of Saghbine have been blown up thus precluding the pos- 
sibility of effective patrol. The United Nations Field Station there 
is now isolated to the north and south with access only from the 
east. The demolitions have been as follows: 


(i) On 17 June, a bridge was blown up near El Laboue; 

(4i) On 18 June, a bridge was blown up at Aim Zebde near Sagh- 
bine; 

(iii) On 22 June another bridge was seen blown up on Rayak-Bar 
Elias road; 


(iv) On 24 June Rachaya-Foukhar bridge was seen to be blown up; 


(v) On 27 June, a bridge was observed blown up on the road from 
Marjayoun to Rachaya. Other bridges have been repeatedly 
damaged by small charges. 


By a letter dated 18 June 1958, the Lebanese Government Liaison Com- 
mittee communicated to the Group “a preliminary report about the arrest of 
two Syrian subjects belonging to the Syrian armed forces”. They were 
accused of having participated in terrorist activities in Beirut. They were 
further alleged to have acted on behalf of a supposed terrorist organization and 
to have thrown bombs near the Rivoli cinema and in El Khouri Street, and to 
have participated in an attack on El Ramal prison on 15 June. 


The Group immediately made a verbal request for the production of the 
prisoners followed by a confirmation on 21 June. The prisoners were pro- 
duced on 23 June and the interrogation took place on that day and the follow- 
ing day. The first prisoner, Mahmoud Abboud Ibrahim, an illiterate 21 years 
of age, described himself as a deserter from the Syrian Army who had come 
to Lebanon in March 1958 to earn his living as a fisherman. He added that 
he had been coming to Lebanon since 1952 for the same purpose. He denied 
having visited Beirut after the troubles started in May 1958, and claimed that 
while he was returning to Syria on 16 June, he was apprehended by the 
Gendarmerie near Tripoli and forced under pressure to make a statement 
admitting his participation in terrorist activities in Beirut. 


The second youth, Ibraham Muhamad Moussa Sulayman Haydar, aged 17, 
admitted that he was a Syrian and a friend of the first prisoner. He stated 
that he had accompanied his friend to Lebanon about three months ago and 
was earning his living as a fisherman about 20 miles from Beirut. When the 
trouble started, he alleges he was brought under pressure to Beirut and kept 
under surveillance at the house of a local opposition leader. He said that 
he was given two bombs which he placed as directed by a Lebanese organizer, 
but he denied operating the firing mechanism out of fear. He admitted to 
collaborating with his friend in the attack on the local prison when he had to 
carry a box of ammunition. He complained of having been beaten by the 
Gendarmerie after his apprehension on 16 June. 


The Group has carefully considered the testimony of the two youths 
which, it is evident, is contradictory in material particulars. From such con- 
flicting evidence, it is not possible to draw any firm conclusions in regard to 
the charges made against them. Not only are there numerous inconsistencies 
in the accounts given of their movements by the two youths, but there is 
also an absence of any supporting evidence. In the circumstances, the Group 
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must conclude that the complicity of these two persons in terrorist activities ps 
or their participation in acts of rebellion as members of an organized forei 


terrorist group has not been established beyond reasonable doubt. 
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* * % 


The Observation Group has described in this report the present status — 
of its activities and observations. These will continue to develop along lines 3 
indicated above and further reports will be submitted, as occasion requires, | 
to the Council on the implementation of its mandate. Estimates regarding 
the need of the Group for observers and supporting equipment are being 
kept under review and recommendations will be made in this connection as — 


may be required. 
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Headquarters Stations Sub-Stations Date established 
Beihitys pees \ 12 June 1958 k 
SETA DOM Soke eet 14 June 1958 
"Phe: Cedars isa. seo ores osc tore 26 June 1958 
Chitara tees 15 June 1958 
(Zaehle ince See MUN pie 27 June 1958 
(2) University Experimental Farm I 
km. of Baalbek......... 29 June 1958 
(3) Btedai 7 km. N.W. of Baalbek. 30 June 1958 
(4) Saghbine 20 km. S.W. of Chtaura 25 June 1958. 
(5) Rachaya midway between Mas- 
naa and Marjayoun........... 30 June 1958 
Marjayoun....... 14 June 1958 
IGS, Rieu ceed cere 20 June 1958 
Total 1 4 6 
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3 | ANNEX B 
____ LIST OF OPPOSITION WEAPONS AND ARMED GROUPS OBSERVED 


According to observations made by United Nations Military Observers the 
opposition forces in Lebanon employ the following weapons: 


PI. ~Smatu ARMs 


On a visit to Moukhtara United Nations Military Observers observed the 
following weapons used by opposition forces: 

Machine guns: 

One Bren Mk I (new) 

One Hotchkiss 1926, with Arabic inscription and Turkish army badge 
. One Brevete SCDC, No. 2920, of which opposition forces at the spot said 
they had 32. 

One Mle 1924 M 29, Italian or French 

zt Sub-machine guns: 

_ - One Mosh Autom Beretta Mod 4 Cal 9 1955 

. One Sten 

3 Rifles: 

e Several Mauser MOD 98 

A. Several MAS Mle 1936, French 

Several CS ST Zbrojovka BRNO; Czech. 

t Several rifles marked RE. 

- One Enfield 1915 

One Garrand 

Pistols: 

About ten Browning 9 mm, Belgian, all new; usually worn by leaders 
; One pistol marked with a crown and 1917; with rather long barrel 

One P 38 

i One revolver British Army type 

Grenades: 

Several “Ananas’”’ 

Some smaller grenades or bombs. 

is In other areas the following is observed: 

ag ATK | 

; Bazooka. Blindicide, Belgian. In use by opposition in Tripoli (shells ob- 
4 served on Gov. Territory by United Nations Military Observers) 
Energa, Belgian. Directed against Masnaa. 


II. Mortars 


81 mm. in use by opposition. Bekaa south 
120 mm. in use by opposition in Bekaa south. Probably bases at Cheba and 


4 Mazraat Zebdine. 
.. III. ARMED OPPOSITION FORCES 
1. Chouf area 


(a) Approx. 200 men in arms observed at Moukhtara on 23 June. 


(b) On 28 June, United Nations Military Observers on patrol were 


* escorted by armed opposition from Katermaya to 3 kms. south of 
A Chim. 
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Akkar area 
On 21 June, United Nations Military Observers were in contact with 


armed opposition (old rifles) at El Minie. 


Bekaa centre 
United Nations Military Observers have observed armed opposition in 


the area of Baalbek. 


Bekaa south 

On 25 June, United Nations Military Observers observed approximately 
one company uniformed Syrian soldiers on both sides of the road 
leading from Deir el Aachayer into Syria, in an area where the 
location of the border is under dispute and is not known to the local 
inhabitants. The opposition leader, however, proffered the in- 
formation that the area concerned was generally considered Syrian. 

In the area of Dei El Aachayer, United Nations Military Observers 
also observed approximately 1,000 armed opposition forces. 
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ee “APPENDIX D” 


k UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 
S/4052—17 July 1958 


Second Interim Report of the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 
Submitted through the Secretary-General in pursuance of the resolution 
of the Security Council of 11 June 1958 (S/4023) 


17 July 1958 


Mr. President, 


I have the honour to transmit to the Security Council the second interim 
' report of the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon, which has been 
received today, by cable. I may refer in this connection to my statement just 
_ before the close of the 830th meeting of the Security Council yesterday after- 
- noon, 16 July 1958. 


A I fully endorse the plan here outlined by the Observation Group as repre- 
senting adequate interpretation of the Security Council resolution of 11 June 
1958, in the light of the needs and possibilities flowing from the progressive 
development of the operations of the Group. In this regard, I refer to the inter- 


pretation of that resolution made by me in the 827th meeting of the Security 
Council on Tuesday morning, 15 July 1958. 


Please accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest consideration. 


Bs Dag Hammarskjold 
| Secretary-General 
The President 


7 Security Council 


a 


Second Interim Report of the United Nations Observation Group 
: in Lebanon to the Security Council 


; 1. The access to all sections of the frontier secured on 15 July 1958 and 
- reported to the Security Council in the interim report submitted by the 
__ Observation Group on that date has enabled the Group to review the position 
with regard to outstations and the need for Observers and other’ trained 


_ personnel. This review has now been completed and the results are contained 
in this report. 


2. As of 15 July the Group had established the following network of out- 
. stations, sub-stations and permanently manned Observation Posts, the number 
- of Observers stationed in each of these Posts being indicated: 


; Headquarters Beirut 14 
q Tripoli Area 

4 Tripoli 7 

4 Sir Danie 3 

Ehden 4 

< Cedars 4 

Halba 4 


E Bekaa Area 

; Chtaura 17 

t Btedai 6 

A. U. Farm 6 
Zahle 6 
Rachaya 6 
Saghbine 6 
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Southeast Lebanon — AOS Be) 
Marjayoun 10 ; eae a 
Saida Area neo 4 | Re 

Saida 13 anae ee 

Jezzine 3 aa 

Tyre 4 j 


Total Observers 113. 


3. As a result of this improved access to the frontier, the Group proposes 
to establish stations or permanent Observation Posts on or close to the frontier 
at the following points (manned by the number of Observers indicated against 
each), which include all important road and rail frontier crossings: 


4 


Tripoli and Akkar Valley 
Arida 8 

Nziziye 8 

Braghite 8 

North Bekaa 


Baalbek Hq. 8 

Koussair 12 

El Kah Border Customs Post 8 
Arsal 8 

Yafoufa 8 


Central Bekaa 


Masnaa 8 
Deir-el-Aachayer 8 


Southeast Lebanon 


Chebaa 6 
Kharouia 6 


Total Observers 96. 


4. While in some cases the Observers for these posts may be obtained 
from currently existing sub-stations, a substantial number of the Observers ~ 
required to man them must be sought from outside the present strength of, ia 
the Observer force and the Group has already requested the Secretary-General 4 
on 12 July to make arrangements for placing at its disposal an additional a 
25 Observers. A further 65 Observers will now be required, raising the total a 
Observer force to a figure of some 200. 5 Baar, 


all existing posts, the new posts on the frontier will be required to function — 
on a 24-hour basis. Furthermore, the Group should also be in a position — 
to establish such additional posts as the situation may require. fen a 


6. The advance of the Observation Group’s activities up to or close to the © 
frontier will change to a considerable extent the character of the field opera-_ ; 
tions. It has hitherto been possible to place observation stations in the great — 
majority of cases in hotels or other public facilities and the auxiliary needs ~ 
of the staff of Observers has been met by local arrangement. Most of the new ~ 
posts to be established will be placed near or on the frontier, where suitable 
accommodation is generally not available. It will, therefore, be necessary to- 


Sri tented camps for which some material has already been requested on — 
2 July. eae 
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7. This raises the question of the need for providing additional support for 
_ the ground Observers, both in respect of the performance of their observa- 
am tion duties, as well as by way of relief from duties not strictly connected with 
a the responsibility of observation. It would greatly help in the extension of 
_ the activities of the Observers were they to be assisted by a certain number 
_ of unarmed troops to be used for regular ground reconnaissance on foot, 
_ based on outposts. Patrols could consist of officers, accompanied by a small 
number of other ranks, patrolling on foot or by mule, along the frontier areas, 
thus permitting wider and more profitable use of the force of Observers at the 
~Group’s disposal. In addition, Observers stationed at observation posts along 
the border would have men under their command to undertake the variety 
of duties required for the operation and maintenance of such posts, which in 
many cases would be located in isolated positions. Furthermore, the other 
ranks could be very usefully employed as guards; they could undertake the 
maintenance of transport, communications, supply and equipment and, in 
general relieve military Observers of other time-consuming and non-essential 
duties. The Group will, therefore, suggest to the Secretary-General that a 


_ force of unarmed non-commissioned personnel and other ranks should be 
, assigned to it. 
‘ 


8. Experience with air reconnaissance since the Group’s first report was 
_ submitted on 2 July 1958 has shown that this is a most valuable adjunct to 
_ the Group’s ground observation. The aircraft and personnel at the disposal of 
_ the Group have been used to the maximum of their capabilities. Up to 15 July, 
_ 82 missions had been flown, totalling 150 flying hours. 


9. The mission considers that on the basis of past experience it is desirable 
4 that the Group should be equipped with an adequate number of planes and 
_ trained personnel capable of providing continuous air patrols on all sections 
a of the frontier. It also believes that a proportion of these planes should have 
hight photography capabilities. One such plane was requested on 11 July. The 
_ Group estimates that 18 reconnaissance planes and 4 helicopters with aircrews 
: supported by sufficient ground personnel and equipment would be required. 

Additional helicopters would be required to maintain contact and to insure 
it rapid communications within the expanded network of outstations and ob- 
_ servation posts referred to above. 


10. It should be emphasized as will have been seen from the foregoing 
_ description of the outstations, observation posts and patrolling activities, that 
_ the Observation Group’s whole operations and activities are directed mainly 
along the border areas. Permanent stations have been moving progressively 
4 closer to the frontiers on all sides. The development of the plans outlined in 
: the Report is fully in accordance with the mandate of the Security Council, 
_ which charged the Observation Group in its resolution of 11 June 1958 “to 
‘ ensure that there is no illegal infiltration of personnel or supply of arms or 
' other material across the Lebanese borders”. It is evident that for the per- 
_ formance of the task assigned to it, the Observation Group’s activities must be 
sf directed to the border regions and to areas immediately adjacent to them. For 
_ that reason, the barest minimum of staff is maintained in Beirut, and UNOGIL 
: Headquarters have only some 14 officers, whereas the rest of the entire force 
of officers, including aircrews, is constantly out in the field. It is proposed, 

in the immediate future, to locate helicopters and reconnaissance planes at 

the airport at Rayak in the centre of the Bekaa Valley, so that a constant 
aerial watch on a 24-hour basis can be maintained of the entire eastern and 
_ southern frontier. Planes based on Beirut will similarly patrol the seaboard 
and the northern frontier, till such time as arrangements can be made to 
_ locate some of them at the airfield north of Tripoli and close to the northern 
frontier. 
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11. Since the Observation Group’s activities have been established on a 


fully operational basis, the 3 members have been considerably relieved of the — 


pressure of organizational work necessitating their presence at Headquarters 
and they have been able to undertake frequent visits to the outstations and 
border areas. They hope to make these visits, which have helped them greatly 
to acquire a fuller understanding of the situation, even more frequently, and 
in course of time they intend to keep in constant personal touch with all the 
outstations and observation posts, particularly in the more sensitive areas. 


12. The actual strategy of observation activities has been undergoing a 
fundamental change with the development of the organization and increasing 
access to the border areas. Instead of probing operations to points on the 
frontier from the widely scattered outstations and posts, permanent posts can 
now be established at or near the main road intersections with the frontier. 
In addition to increased air patrols, more extensive patrolling between these 
posts, on foot or by mule in areas where jeeps cannot operate, is the next 
logical step. With the increase in the Observer force and the addition of en- 
listed personnel, together with supporting equipment, envisaged earlier in the 
report, direct and constant patrolling of the actual frontier will be possible. 
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“APPENDIX E” 


UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 
$/4051—16 July 1958 


Interim Report of the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 
Submitted through the Secretary-General in pursuance of the resolution 
of the Security Council of 11 June 1958 (S/4023) 


1. The Group wishes to take the earliest opportunity to report to the 
Security Council that on 15 July 1958 it completed the task of obtaining full 
freedom of access to all sections of the Lebanese frontier. 


- 2. The first of these frontier areas held by the opposition—the Akkar Plain 
—extends from Tripoli North and East to the Syrian border. On 2 July the 
Group was able to report that it had obtained freedom of access to this area. 
In the succeeding few days, some patrols penetrated into the area. From 
9 July patrols began reaching the frontier at several points in the roads 
leading to it from South to North. On the morning of 15 July, the Group 
received the fullest assurances of complete freedom to patrol throughout the 
area North of Tripoli, and to establish permanent observation posts anywhere 
in the area, and in particular, at the intersections of the North-bound roads 


_ with the frontier. At the same time arrangements were made for the inspection 


by Military Observers of all vehicles and cargoes entering Lebanon across the 
Northern frontier. Again on the same day an outstation was established at 


the important road junction of Halba. 


3. The second of the border areas held by opposition forces is that part 
of the Bekat Valley North and East of Baalbek. The northern frontier is crossed 
by a main road leading to Homs, (Syria) and a minor road running north from 
Hermel. Until 11 July patrols were not able to penetrate beyond El-Labous. On 
that day United Nations Military Observers at a meeting with the local opposi- 
tion leader obtained freedom of movement to patrol up to the border by day, 
but were not yet enabled to establish permanent stations. On the morning of 
15 July 1958, at a further meeting, arrangments were concluded to establish 
permanent stations at Konssair on the border and at Baalbek with effect from 


SG Luly. 


4. The next section of the border East of the centre of the Bekaa Valley 
consists of hilly country, through which pass two main communication routes— 
the Beirut-Damascus Railway East of Rayak and the Beirut-Damascus Road 


-East of Masnaa. Further south, near Deir-El-Atchayer, two subsidiary roads 


provide a more difficult road connextion between Lebanon and Syria. The main 
centres of this region are under Government control, but almost all of the 
border is under opposition control. This region is covered by Chtaura out- 
station and its network of sub-stations. This network has already been estab- 
lished at the time of the last report, but consistent success has been achieved 
in pushing eastwards from the main roads up to the frontier. Observation posts 
are manned by day on a regular basis at the following points on or close to the 
frontier: Yafoufa, near the Beirut-Damascus Railway, Masnaa on the Beirut- 
Damascus road, and Deir-El-Aachayerce. The remaining section of the border 
with Syria is covered by an outstation at Marjayoun, from which a good road 
leads to Kun Itra in Syria. This section of the frontier is held by opposition 
forces. Observers from Marjayoun outstation finally penetrated into Chebba, 
the main opposition village in this area, on 12 July. 


5. The remainder of the land frontier of Lebanon and the sea frontier 
continue to be accessible to the Group. Thus the Group is able to report to the 
Security Council that it has, as of 15 July, access to all parts of the frontier. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, August 1, 1958. 


% The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9:35 am. this day. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Cardin, Crestohl, Dorion, Fairfield, Gar- 
land, Herridge, Lafreniere, MacLellan, McGee, McGrath, Nugent, Paul, Pearson, 
Pratt, Richard (Ottawa East), Smith (Calgary South), Stinson, Vivian and 
White— (20). 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney Smith, Secretary of State for Ex- 
_ ternal Affairs; assisted by Messrs. Jules Leger, Under-Secretary of State for 
_ External Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary; H. B. Robinson, 


_ Special Assistant to the Minister; H. Best, Executive Assistant to the Minister; 


_ W. T. Delworth, Private Secretary to the Minister; H. F. Clark, Director, Finance 
_ Division; Ross Campbell, Director, Middle East Division; M. Shenstone, Middle 
_ East Division; H. B. Stewart, Finance Division. 

- The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and called for further 
- consideration of Item 85—Departmental Administration. 


Mr. Leger, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs was asked to 


define the terms Middle East and Near East. 


’ Mr. Smith and Mr. Leger reviewed recent developments in connection 
_ with the proposed summit conference and answered questions concerning 
_ the recognition of the Government of Iraq by Canada and the United Kingdom. 


Following a brief statement by the Minister relating to Economic Assistance 
_ in the Middle East, and his questioning the Committee adjourned at 10.55 
_ to meet again on Monday, August 4, 1958. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Fripay, August 1, 1958 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and we will proceed 
as our limited time does not permit us to have it wasted. 

I am going to ask those members of the steering committee who are present 
to remain when we adjourn at about ten minutes to eleven. There is the 
question of further meetings and I want to arrive at a mutual agreement as 
to the meetings next week. 

When the division bells rang and closed the last meeting on Wednesday, 
a question in regard to a definition of the Middle East—Near East was about 
to be answered. The Under Secretary will answer that now; and then the 
minister has some announcements to make regarding developments since our 
last meeting. 

I hope that we will be able to arrange meetings on Monday for 10 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. Now without further delay, we will proceed with item 85 
and we will ask the honourable minister to make his statement. 


Hon. Sidney SmitTH (Secretary of State for External Affairs): I suggest 
the Under-Secretary tell us what the Middle East and Near East mean. 


Mr. Jules LEGER (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. By the way, I was most grateful for that bell. 


Mr. Pearson: You will not get one this morning. 


Mr. LEGER: I am afraid the clarification is rather difficult to make. There 
is no consensus among historians, geographers or even governments. 

In the old days southeast Asia was divided into a Near East, referring 
to the territories off the seaboard of the eastern Mediterranean, and a Middle 
East which included such areas as Mesopotamia (present-day Iraq), Persia 
(present-day Iran), and Afghanistan. Then there was a Far East. 

Therefore, since there was a Near and Far East, there was reason for a 
Middle East to exist. Nowadays the distinction between the Near and Middle 
East has almost completely disappeared. Some sovernijients choose the ex- 
pression Near East and others Middle East. 

As far as our department is concerned the phrase “Middle East’ is 
generally used to designate the territories of Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
Lebanon, Israel, Turkey, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, Bahrain, Trucial Sheikh- 
doms, Muscat and Oman, Yemen, and Aden and protectorates. Sudan and 
possibly Libya might also be added to such a list. These definitions however 
are quite arbitrary and a simple matter of convenience and I must add that 
our terminology should not be taken to convey any political implication. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Pakistan? 
Mr. Lrecer: No, not in our terminology. 

Mr. PRATT: We do not recognize any Near East. 
Mr. LEGER: We do not use the expression. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all obliged to the Under-Secretary 
for this explanation. It certainly was a revelation to me as well as to some 
of the members of the committee, I presume. Are there any questions in 


q regard to Mr. Leger’s statement; if not, I will ask the minister to proceed. 
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Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, at the first meeting 


of the committee Mr. Crestohl referred to a news item in the Montreal 
Gazette relating to a statement that had been made by Lord Home. I was 
prepared to table the text on Wednesday when the division bell rang. I have 
the official text now and with your permission, I would like to table it. The 
statement was made in the House of Lords on July 28th. 

The second British interest in the Middle East is oil and it is better to 
face frankly that this is so. I do not know whether the people of our own 
country yet understand our full dependence on this area from which between 
70 and 80 per cent of our oil supplies still come. However much coal or atom 
power we are able to harness in the future we shall still need all the fuel for 
our industrial expansion both here and in Western Europe that we can lay 
hands on. Nor can we afford to pay dollars for our oil; nor indeed could we 
- afford to forfeit the sterling which we get from the sales of our oil. So let 
everybody in this country understand the effect which the loss of this oil in 
this Middle East area would have upon the economy of the United Kingdom 
and the lives of everybody in it and not only that but on Western Europe too. 

The Noble Lord, Lord Henderson, perfectly rightly reminded us that the 
Middle East is not our exclusive concern. That is perfectly true but our stake 
in the oil and our interests in its commercial exploitation is high. It is a proper 
commercial interest legitimately based on a respectable commercial enterprise. 
There should be no conflict whatever as I see it with Arab interests; quite the 
contrary because Arab oil and the good currency of the West should be able 
to join together in harmonious and mutually beneficial arrangements. Indeed 
I would claim that the arrangements between the oil companies and the 
Sheikhdoms of the Gulf and the Arab and Moslem rulers can continue to 
mutual advantage in mutual trust and in mutual respect. That is certainly 
so in the case of Iraq and it is our wish to maintain our good commercial 
relations with them. 


Nor should there be any conflict in this area between the great powers. — 


Russia has no vital commercial interests in this area at all. It would seem 
to me that although she naturally has a political interest—we do not deny 
it—there should not be any conflict between the great powers in this area. But 
should a third party, whether it is Russia or Nasser, seek by calculated 
deliberate policy to deprive us of our oil supplies and to deprive Western 
Europe of its oil supplies and thereby to put a veto on the industrial expansion 
in the western world then it is well to make it plain and unmistakable that 
that situation could not be tolerated by the United Kingdom. 

I just add that this statement was made without our knowledge. I must 
say to Mr. Crestohl that the press report was not inaccurate. 


Mr. PEARSON: You mean it was accurate? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I use the expression advisedly—not 
inaccurate. 


On Wednesday I informed the committee that it was not my intention 


or desire to withhold any information that I could properly give to the 


committee. I anticipated that by Friday morning there would be developments, 
and with your consent I am suggesting that the Under-Secretary, Mr. Leger, 
review the developments since Wednesday. I am asking him to deal with the 
facts; I am not asking him to deal with policy. Does that meet with your 
approval? . 

The CHAIRMAN: Agreeable? 


Agreed. 


Mr. LEGER: Well, Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting of the committee — 
ster referred to the difficulties in giving the committee at that time 


the mini 


all the information we had. That was a period of rather intense negotiation, 
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particularly between London, New York and Washington. The preparations for 
the reply to Mr. Khrushchev’s latest letter were under consideration; and as 


you are aware Mr. Macmillan made his reply yesterday, Mr. Eisenhower today, 
and the Prime Minister made the Canadian position known in the house 
yesterday afternoon. The French also have made their position known; so 
that now there seems to be agreement among the western powers for a meeting 
at the summit to be held on August 12. Plans and details of the meeting will 
be worked out by the Security Council, by the permanent representatives of 
the member states. 

There is a slight discrepancy of which the members of the committee are 
aware, between the United Kingdom and the United States position on the 
one hand and the French on the other. I think it will not be impossible to 
have those difficulties ironed out and that the western position can be taken 
to be fairly close to being unanimous, although some countries are less forth- 
coming than others in welcoming that type of a summit meeting. I presume 
it would now be up to Mr. Khrushchev to agree to comment or disagree with 
this western position. Normally he takes little time to make up his mind 
and we might expect a reply from him in the very near future. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I can add to that state- 
ment given by the Under-Secretary who has a detailed knowledge of all the 
facts. In the past few days of this week our representative to the United 
Nations, Mr. Ritchie, has been in close communication with the Secretary- 
General. We have instructed Mr. Ritchie to address a letter this morning 
to the President of the Security Council asking for a meeting, a special meeting 
of the Security Council, to be arranged for Tuesday, August 12, and to state 
in those instructions that the Prime Minister of Canada finds that date satis- 
factory and that it would be his intention to attend that special meeting. 
The Columbian Representative to the United Nations ceased to hold the presi- 
dency as at the end of the month, yesterday, and the French Representative, 
(M. Georges Picot, has taken over as president). We also suggested in those 
instructions that our Representative should propose through the President of 
the Security Council that in the meantime permanent representatives on the 
Security Council should confer with a view to framing or wording the item 
to be inscribed, and to discuss with one another means and methods and tech- 
niques—modalities is the word—with respect to procedure that would be 
invoked at that meeting. That is the statement I wish to make. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. PEARSON: I have two questions in regard to what has just been said 
and which was of considerable interest. The minister has indicated that the 
Canadian Representative is now going to ask the Secretary General to call 
a meeting of the— 


Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): The president of the Council. 
Mr. PrEarson: —for August 12 to meet at the highest level. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I used the words “special meeting”. 


Mr. PEARSON: He has also said that the regular Council will be asked to meet 
before that to work out the procedures, the agenda and all that kind of thing. 
Does that mean that the full meeting of the Security Council proposed for the 
summit on August 12 will begin at once to discuss questions of substance and 
that this will be the same proposed summit political conference? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I did not suggest that, Mr. Chairman. 
These procedures are to be considered by the permanent representative in 
the meantime and there is nothing in the letter of instructions to indicate 
that we have taken any particular position; there should be flexibility in the 


meantime. The Secretary-General will be in on these discussions. 
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Mr. PEARSON: I think perhaps we are entitled to assume that if the ques- 
tions regarding changes and procedures have been settled, as I hope they will 
have been by the council in the opening session, then when the summit meet- 
ing takes place in the full council on August 12, it would normally start right 
off with a discussion of the Middle East, and that leads me to another question. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): May I just interpolate there; it may 
be there would not be a preliminary regular meeting. The arrangement might 
be settled through discussions without holding a formal regular meeting among 
delegates. We are probing for flexibility. 

Mr. Pearson: I hope you will find it. Have any proposals been made, or 
are there any provisions under consideration by the powers most concerned— 
the four of five most concerned—which would enable them to withdraw from 
the full power meeting and discuss these questions in private? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Undoubtedly, that is their goal. How 
that will be done, I do not know as yet. Mr. Macmillan in his last letter said in 
effect that undoubtedly there will be meetings, formal or informal, among the 
five; and whether that would come about by an informal meeting of the group 
or whether they would be formally constituted as a subcommittee or a com- 
mittee, Iam not in a position to say at the present time. It could be contemplated 
that some of the heads of government would not want to be characterized as 
members of a subcommittee. I do not care how it is done, whether it is formal 
or informal. We cannot suggest at this moment how it will be brought about. 
I would like to think at the moment it is a group rather than any formal 
body—that is what I mean. 


Mr. Pearson: The Under-Secretary used the expression “western position” 
in regard to these matters, and I think it would be useful if the minister could 
clear up some confusion in this regard arising out of what we read in the press 
in regard to a western position. My own information based on press sources 
is that one member of the three western powers, namely France, has not 
accepted the invitation to come to New York at all and Mr. Macmillan, as the 
minister has pointed out, has indicted that these discussions should be resumed 
in a small informal private group as soon as possible. There was a report 
yesterday in the press from Washington to the effect the United States govern- 
ment wish to keep the discussions in the full Security Council, so perhaps it 
would be helpful if the minister could remove the impression, if that is possible, 
which must have been created by the separate press accounts from various 
capitals which do not indicate there is a western position, which is of course 
desirable. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): In reply to that—and let us be frank 
about it—the country to which Mr. Pearson refers is France. France’s General 
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De Gaulle has not explicitly refused to come to New York. On the other hand, — i 


Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan say they will go to New York or any place. 
There may be some reservation with respect to one capital but that may not 
evolve. In regard to anyone on the western side taking a position in favour of 
any particular place, I can say to that extent that there is no divergence, and 
I would add that there have been consultations among the capitals and there 
has been consultations in the NATO council with regard to these matters. I do 
not regard as too serious the French preference that this meeting should not 
be held in New York. I made some observations about that on Wednesday of 
this week before this committee. I do expect that the holding of this meeting 
will not be prevented by different opinions concerning places. Certainly the 
Canadian position, the position of the United Kingdom and the position of the 


United States is that it must be held ab initio (from the beginning) under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Could the minister tell us whether the question of who will 


be present has as yet been finalized? 
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Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): No, and that is one of the matters that 


will be discussed. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Would the attendance of the united Arab league be one of 


‘those items to be discussed? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: As well as the other states in the Middle East that are 
concerned? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. This government has taken a posi- 
tion with respect to the interested countries. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, 
the first proposal of Saturday, July 19th, on which date a letter was received 
from Mr. Khrushchev. The addressees talked about Arab countries, but we 
have taken a wider view than that. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: And will it be for the leaders of the heads of government 
when they first meet to determine as to what countries will be invited to 
attend? 

Mr. SmiTH (Hastings-Frontenac): The Security Council. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: The Security Council will be the one who will make that 
decision. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, and there has not been a decision 
made yet. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I find it reassuring to hear the minister say 
he does not feel that the attitude of France is a substantial block in the way 
of an eventual meeting. In regard to the interchange of ideas and the dis- 
cussion which I would assume would of course involve the United States, 
Britain and Canada along with France; I wonder if you would confirm if you 
could whether Canada has been taken in on any discussions with General 
DeGaulle on the necessity of having this meeting and endeavouring to 
persuade General DeGaulle of its importance? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, there have been discussions and the 
Under-Secretary of State confirms my recollections. Mr. Dana Wilgress is 
our representative on the NATO Council; the Council has had common discus- 
sions, and of course a representative from France has been present. 

Mr. Leger also informs me that there have been discussions between our 
representative to the United Nations and delegates from France. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would it be possible for the minister to say whether our 
government has yet made any formal representations to the Security Council 
as to what countries it would like to see invited? 

Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): There was a statement of the Prime 
Minister as well as my own statement in the house. 

Mr. McGEE: I heard the tail-end of a news broadcast this morning when 
I was coming down here: it was to the effect that the United Kingdom had 
recognized Iraq. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, the United Kingdom recognized 
Iraq this morning at 7.30 our time. I shall be making an announcement in 
the house to the effect that we too are recognizing Iraq. But we have no in- 
formation from the United States with respect to this matter. 

Mr. McGEE: Will that involve any representatives at Baghdad? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenacas No. I said one day this week in answer 
to a question in the house asked by Mr. Pearson that there was no particular 
urgency in so far as Canada was concerned because we have no mutual ex- 
change of diplomatic representation in Iraq. We have received from various 
capitals of the world where we are represented, communications announcing 
recognition of the new government, but up to now there has been no 
cognizance on our part of that fact. 
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In reply to the question addressed to me in the house by Mr. Argue (on 
July 29th), this now makes clear our position. i 

With respect to seating the new delegate from Iraq, this involves our sup- 
porting any proposals that the Representative of the new Iraq government 
should be seated in the United Nations. 

Mr. CrESTOHL: Did I understand you to say that there was no consulta- 
tion with the United States? 


Mr. SmituH (Hastings-Frontenac): I did not say that. I do not know what. 


the position of the United States will be in this regard. ; 

Mr. CRESTOHL: It was not the seating of the delegate I was referring to. 
I thought you said a moment ago that when Canada had decided to recognize 
Iraq, there was no consultation with the United States on the matter. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is not what I just said. I regret 
that my words will be twisted. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is the farthest thought from my mind. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I said that I did not know about the 
United States, if they decide to recognize them, or when they will do so. 


Mr. CrEsTOHL: I want to correct any misunderstanding there may be. 
It was farthest from my thought or mind to twist your words. I am very 
anxious to understand what is being said. Perhaps I did not quite catch one 
of your terms, and that provoked my question. 

Mr. ARGUE: It has been suggested that the United States—and I take it 
also the west—might be in a better position to negotiate at the summit if, in 
the meantime, it were possible to have American troops withdrawn from 
Lebanon. 

I wonder if the minister could say what Canada’s position is with regard 
to the withdrawal of American troops from Lebanon? Are we encouraging 
the withdrawal of those troops before the summit meeting? Have we discusse 
it with the United States? Have we a position on that question? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings Frontenac): Yes, we have a position, subject to the 
stabilization of the situation in Lebanon. 


Mr. ARGUE: Then what is our position? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is it! 


Mr. ArcurE: Does the minister feel that the situation is now sufficiently 
stable that American troops should be withdrawn? 


Mr. Smit (Hastings-Frontenac) : Not on the evidence we have at the 
moment. I share the view that Mr. Argue expressed in the house yesterday, 


that the election of General Chehab is undoubtedly a contributing factor, 
but as yet he is not in power. . 


Mr. ARGUE: I would express the hope that Canada would not hesitate at 
all in encouraging the United States to withdraw her troops from Lebanon, 
and that our position should be based on what the facts are. I hope that is 
what will be done—and not on a decision of the United States, when they say 
that the situation is such that they can withdraw their troops and that we 
would automatically say, oh, of course, that is perhaps it. : 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That will be a matter for the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 


. Mr. ARGUE: Does that mean that this question will wait until the summit 
meetings? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac) : No, not necessarily. 


Mr. CrESTOHL: A lot of interpretation has been given to the headline® 


that troops will be withdrawn only at the request of the government of 
Lebanon. . 
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Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I saw that headline too. I saw the press 
report. It was not explicit whether that press report was accurate or not. 
This statement was attributed to Mr. Dulles. 

, Mr. CRESTOHL: That is right. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): As I read the press report it did not 
say, “only, if, and when the government of Lebanon requested it’, because the 
position was taken by the United States that there was another alternative. 

At the meetings of the Securitly Council last week we debated the work 
of UNOGIL. That is another possibility. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I imagine it would be a bit awkward to have another position, 
because if the United States said: we entered Lebanon at the request of the 
government, it would be awakward for them to run out from Lebanon without 
the government of Lebanon agreeing or consenting to it. That could justify 
the statement by Mr. Dulles. 

i Mr. ARGUE: It would be more awkward if they are still there. 

q Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is not, as I see it, the only pos- 
_ sibility or the only way to trip the hammer, slip the cog, or whatever the 
_ appropriate move is. 

Mr. PEARSON: The minister said, I think—and I do not want to misrepre- 
sent his words or put others in his mouth—but I think he said that the 
_ Security Council could make a decision in regard to the position with respect 
to Lebanon which would warrant the withdrawal of the United States forces. 


Mr. SMitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, I could contemplate that the 
- Security Council might express the view that stability has been established. I 
could contemplate that as a speculation on what could be decided or could be 
_ the decision at an informal meeting or at a formal meeting of the five who, 


according to the original proposal from Mr. Khrushchev, would report back to 
the Security Council. 


Mr. LEGER: Another point is that the Security Council could at a given 
stage be satisfied that the machinery set up by the Secretary-General, which 
would be UNOGIL, might be expanded. That is, once the Secretary-General 
has reported to the Security Council that, in his view, the machinery now 
is satisfactory, having regard to the resolution of June 11, then the United 
States forces could be withdrawn. There is a direct relationship between the 
two. 


j 

Y Mr. Pearson: Is it not a fact that intervention was brought about by a deci- 
sion of the United States government and not by a decision of any United 
Nations agency. Therefore a decision to withdraw would presumably be a 
decision of the United States government? 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I return to the point made by Mr. 
Leger which really was the basis for my statement: that I could contemplate 
that the Secretary-General could report that he received a statement from 
_ the field where UNOGIL is operating the situation is stable. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: If that could be given effect to, and if the Security Council 
could, by a resolution, invite the United States to withdraw from Lebanon, 
could the Security Council adopt such a resolution? 


: Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It could adopt it undoubtedly, but 
whether it could make it effective with the United States—certainly there 
would be moral world opinion about it. 

4 I am trying to make the most of my time with the committee and I say 
this again—I am only a witness, but we were about to take up a specific topic 
at the last meeting, and I think that topic had to do with economics. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Mr. Herridge suggested that we go on with the 
subject of economic development of the Middle East. 
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Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, in the debate in the 


house last Friday I expressed the hope that it would be possible to give some 
assurance of economic stability not only to Lebanon but to that whole area. 

I had in mind, and I recall that I expressed the view, that economic 
stability there is clearly related—and indeed it should be—to the question 
of political stability, and I expressed the hope last Friday, or the view, that 
the United Nations, or other organizations, could play a useful role in this 
connection, ; : 

I endorse here this morning again the objectives of economic assistance 
being given to the Middle East. ; 

Here again, in so far as we are participating in any discussion, we are 
feeling our way, and I am going to be very careful in my statement not to 
say anything which would indicate that Canada has a fixed position while 
this matter is in flux. ay 

The whole situation was and is in flux. A fixed position with respect 
to holding the proposed heads of government meeting and to the objectives 
indeed is clear. And I expressed the hope and the expectation that at such 
a high level conference—whether it be formal or informal, in New York or 
elsewhere—that this matter would be thoroughly considered. : 

I think it might be well for me, anyway, and perhaps for members of 
the committee,—I make that observation respectfully—to discuss general 
principles which might help in approaching a solution to economic problems 
of the area through the United Nations and its agencies or through any other 
organization. 

First of all there arises the question of economic aid to the Middle East 
in so far as it can be related to the activities of the United Nations. 

That, I observe, should be put in the context of a broad range of economic 
activity in which the United Nations plays a part. 

Members of the committee, Mr. Chairman, will recall that one week ago, 
on July 25, in the house I mentioned some of the activities which would now 
be considered in the United Nations, such as a new special fund which would 
take the place of the proposal known as SUNFED. 

I spoke also of the United Nations technical assistance programme. 

One can be confident—yes, I would use a stronger word—one can expect 
that the Middle East would take its place along with other areas having a 
claim on these capital resources, bearing in mind of course the special attention 
which has already been given to the Middle East in relation to such urgent 
problems as—to give one example—the relief and rehabilitation of Palestinian 
refugees. 

But I do not think that will be sufficient, to work through these agencies 
which I have mentioned. There are special conditions which are peculiar to 
the Middle East and which call for a more comprehensive solution than would 
be the case in other under-developed areas in the world. 

So it was in relation to these problems particularly that I made my sug- 
gestion last Friday that the United Nations or other agencies could play a 
valuable role in respect of economic stability in the Middle East. 

We must recognize—and I endeavoured to point this out in the house 
on Friday of last week—that in the recent past, the Middle East has been 


the focus of intensive cold war pressure, and that this has manifested itself — 


particularly not only in the political field. but particularly in the provision 
of economic assistance as well. We must have in mind and we must recognize 
the activities of the U.S.S.R. in that area. ; 


On the more important point, we must bear in mind that, in conformity 


with the principles of the United Nations, economic assistance policy, should — 


be formulated, with due respect—for want of a better term—to the principle 
of equal rights and the self-determination of the people in that area. 
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Referring to what I endeavoured to say in the house last week in the 
debate on external affairs, it was this essential guiding principle that I had 
in mind, to make economic aid without strings—political or any other kind of 


; PP age—-and that it must be relevant to the situation in the Middle East. 


Another observation I would make is that we must have consideration 


‘for the special situation in the Middle East, and that it is essential that all 


economic aid be so handled—and I shall read this and be very exact in my 
expression—“that all economic aid be handled in the most productive and in 
the most economical manner possible by those and for those who are to benefit 
‘rom. it.” 

To elaborate on that thought, to the extent that the area has regional 
problems, or problems involving, let us say, two nations, cooperation between 
two or more states in the region must be borne in mind. 


I believe that the governments of the area might find it advisable to work 


_ collectively through an agency established from some impetus by the United 


Nations. 


I am sure that if this were found to be appropriate on the basis of sound 
technical considerations, such a regional agency would derive benefit from 
connection with the United Nations. 

Again I say this: that I do not wish to pre-judge a particular role of the 
United Nations at this stage. I have suggested for the consideration of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, one or two of the general problems connected with it, 
and in which the United Nations proper or its specialized agencies or programmes 


- might play a valuable role. 


I express again the hope and the expectation that such a matter of economic 
stability, and economic support that would make for political stability, would 


be discussed at various high levels in the next two weeks. 


_ That is why we are studying the matter very carefully at the present time, 
and I can assure the committee that this matter has been discussed by gov- 
ernments in other capitals of the west. 

In the department we did give thought to the establishment of a United 
Nations regional economic commission in the Middle East where these matters 
could be discussed frankly, and we hope, constructively. 

The United Nations has regional economic commissions for Latin America, 
Europe, and the Far East. Those have been set up. And I have learned that 
a proposal for the establishment of a similar commission for the Middle 
East was considered by the United Nations Economic and Social Council in 
1951. It was considered long and seriously but it was decided, having regard 
to the situation prevailing in the region at that time, to postpone the question 
to a subsequent session. 

Some of you may recall the situation as it was in 1951. There has been no 
subsequent discussion of the question of establishing a United Nations regional 
economic commission for that area. 

It is perhaps entirely impossible. The issue could be revived again at 
some time in the future, but the 1951 decision represented the considered views 
of a majority of the countries of the region. But in the department we think 
it is doubtful whether at this time there has been any improvement in the 
regional situation which would render it likely that positive action in this 


- regard could be taken. 


a 


So it is for this reason in probing and searching that we are now seeking 
unexplored paths for a means of enabling the United Nations to perform a sort 
of useful function in the Middle East that has been carried on by regional 


~ economic commissions elsewhere. 
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The Prime Minister on Friday evening, July 25th, mentioned the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank, which are an agencies 


related to, and initiated to some degree, by the United Nations, and that they 


might be supported to a greater extent to the end that they might be able to 
play a role which would promote economic stability in this area and therefore 
stabilize the area politically as well. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions arising out of the statement? 


Mr. Smith (Hastings-Frontenac): I would be grateful for any suggestions 
in our ardent and serious search. 


Mr. PEARSON: I assume what the minister meant when he said there were 
consideration in 1951 which made impossible the establishment of the Middle 
East economic commission, which could be of such great value in the kind of 
work he was talking about—what he meant was that the Arab states in the 
Middle East would not work with Israel. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 


Mr. PEARSON: And that still persits. Does the minister agree that as long 
as that political situation persists there cannot be a United Nations commission 


for economic assistance to the whole of the Middle East, including all the 


Middle East countries as one would have to be excluded. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): We do not like that. 


Mr. PEARSON: Could the possibility of an assistance plan under the United 
Nations for the area be linked to the necessity for doing something to brin 
about the inclusion of Israel in these measures? ; 


Bf erage 


Mr. SmMitH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is what I was endeavouring to . 


say when I indicated we are probing and seeking. 


Mr. PEARSON: I suggest that this perhaps is one string which might be 
attached to aid namely that they must settle their affairs somehow with 
Israel. Then I have another question. It is another string which might be 
attached. These are the only strings I am thinking of and not those in- 
voluntary political considerations. Does the minister not agree that a vital 
factor in aid for the Middle East would be the inclusion in that aid for the 
benefit of the people of the Middle East of the enormous revenues that are 
now coming from oil and are not being used in certain cases for the benefit 
of the people but for that of a few overlords. 


Mr. SmrtH (Hastings-Frontenac): Is that a string? 
Mr. PEARSON: I suggest it is. 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I suggest that is a factor. 


Mr. Pearson: I should think it would be hard to ask the Canadian 
people to contribute to economic assistance for a country which is getting 
an enormous oil revenue which is going to one or two people in that country. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I assure the hon. member, Mr. Chair- 


man, that the government is not unaware of that situation. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Certainly everybody will welcome the approach which 


the minister is taking in attempting to deal effectively with the economic 


situation in the Middle East and he is seeking suggestions which might be 
helpful. I am wondering whether this intransigence on the part of the Arabs 
might be stirred a little or modified a little on the approach which the Prime 


Minister of Israel has taken in the last few days in addressing an address to 
Mr. Khrushchev to invite Mr. Nasser and Mr. Ben Gurion to a direct conversa- — 
tion in regard to developing a peaceful life in the Middle East, and with that — 
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of course could go this economic aid in regard to which the minister speaks. 


Perhaps one of these strings which Mr. Pearson talks about might be used 
in the conversation. Has the minister been aware at all of this approach which 
I learned from the newspapers has been made by Mr. Ben Gurion to Mr. 
Khrushchev? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I get mixed up between telegrams and 
the New York Times. I cannot recall, but it is not new to me. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I am wondering whether it would not be of some help to 
reach this objective, which is a world peace objective, if the Canadian gov- 
ernment could in some form let it be known to Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Nasser 
and Mr. Ben Gurion that it is interested in seeing that round table conferences 
take place with a view to resolving the difficulties and give the world an 
opportunity to develop its economic aid to the Middle East. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Well, when I saw that press dispatch 
I must say that speaking for myself I welcomed the possibility of Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion and Colonel Nasser getting together. Of -course;. to 
follow the Arab-Israeli situation further there is this overhanging question 
with respect to the Palestinian refugees. .That in large measure is the core 
of the problem and I think there could be some resolution of that. I wonder 
whether some headway could be made in respect of this problem through 
economic cooperation or the regional grouping as I envisaged a few moments 
ago. I do not suppose the Palestinian refugee question would be discussed by 
the so-called formal or informal meetings of the great powers, but I think in 
so far as Canada is concerned we should still continue to make every possible 
effort to prevent the aggravation of that question by a policy of future and 
generous contribution on the part of Canada for the work of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian refugees. In this context 
I would say that should be provided. It is true the Liberal government and 
it is true to a greater extent by reason of increased contributions by the 
present government, that Canada is the third largest contributor in recent 
years to the UNRWA budget. Members of the committee will recall that 


- at the last session—I forget the exact date—this government announced an 


additional contribution of $1,500,000 worth of flour. The letter which we 
received from the Director General UNRWA in that respect was most 
gratifying. It helped them out at the time when their finances for the 
year were running low and it did use this gift of flour to release funds for a 
greater measure of rehabilitation of these refugees. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: My suggestion, Mr, Minister, is this: I am not making a 
formal suggestion, but you could contemplate it. I am asking whether the 
Canadian government could let it be known since it is aware that such a 
conference is proposed between Colonel Nasser and Mr. Ben Gurion that it 
encourages and favours it. A request could be directed for the sake of world 
peace to the effect it is anxious that the situation be resolved between the 
Arab states and Israel. This could be done by some message or some com- 
munication to wherever they think the communication should go. 


Mr. PRATT: Could the minister say if he considers the question of the with- 
drawal of the Palestinian nation to its original boundaries is of equal importance 
to the disposition of the Palestinian refugees? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): That matter has not come before me. 


we spoke of the pride of Canada. It was only last night that I ascertained the 
- figures from 1948 to the end of the calendar year, 1957, amounted to over 
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$5 million. This amount is being paid by the Canadian taxpayer when oo 
comes to the relief and rehabilitation of the refugees. 


Mr. PEARSON: Could the minister tell us how many refugees there are now 
compared with a year ago? You must have that figure available. 


Mr. LEGER: Somewhere over 900,000; there is a slight increase in the total 
number. 

Mr. Pearson: And when the refugee problem began about ten years ago, 
what was the figure then? 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): In 1948. 

Mr. Pearson: About the same? 


Mr. Lecer: I think over the years it has varied from 800,000 to 900,000 
and the last figure we have is 933,000 which according to my memory is 
the highest. 


Mr. PEARSON: Instead of disappearing they are increasing in numbers. 
Perhaps that is one reason why they need more flour. 


f % 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Is there any accretion to the numbers | ’ 


from outside? 
Mr. LEGER: No. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: Could the minister tell us whether Egypt has made any 


positive attempt to try and resettle or solve the problem of the Palestinian — 


refugees? 


Mr. Smitn (Hastings-Frontenac): Not to my knowledge; Nasser has been 
busy in other fields. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: This last question would also apply to the other neighbour- 
ing states. I think the question was asked whether Egypt has done anything 
to help resettle or solve the problem of the refugees and the answer was no; 
and I said does that apply to the other neighbouring Arab states. 


Mr. Pratt: Is it not a fact that Syria has done something to rehabilitate 
many of these refugees? 


Mr. LEGER: Yes, there was a time when the Syrian government did show a 


some cooperation. 
Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): Since it became a part of U.A.R., no. 


Mr. ARGUE: In regard to economic assistance to the Middle East generally 
and your suggestion that Canada would support such a programme through 
the United Nations— 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Or other agencies. 


Mr. ARGUE: I certainly welcome that suggestion. Could you tell the 
committee what size of a program Canada has in mind? It would seem to 
me that in addition to saying we are in favour of a program, that Canada must 
have some assessment as to the amount of money, a minimum sum that would 
be needed to fulfill the kind of program that Canada has in mind. In other 
words, is this a program of the size of the Colombo Plan, or a smaller fraction 
of it, or is it a much greater program? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to answer that question 
In specific terms. It is a matter for consideration and I do not invoke that — 
Suggestion under the political escape clause. I assure the committee that 
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- earnest consideration is being given to this because we believe it is basic 
_ to the whole area. We are discussing this problem with other nations and 


these discussions have been indeed intensified by reason of the present crisis. 


Mr. ARGUE: Could Mr. Smith tell us the approximate total annual contri- 
bution that Canada makes to economic development and technical assistance 
and so forth through the United Nations? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not have that exactly. I could 


_ guess, but I am going to get the exact figure. 


Mr. LEGER: We will be circulating that information probably in the next 
meeting of this committee. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am not trying to tie you down to a dollar figure; could 
you give me an estimate? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have seen it in the last week or two. 


Mr, FAIRFIELD: May I ask a question arising out of some statements made 
about uranium and the control of uranium for the production of atom bombs 
or nuclear weapons. Would the minister know or would he care to say how 


much of the free world supply of uranium concentrates is controlled by 
Canada? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to answer that. That is 
another question to which we will supply an answer for you. 


Mr. SmItTH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, could I ask the minister a 
question? I believe the problem of oil of course has been a contributory 
factor in the problem to date. I understand that the situation in Iraq and 
perhaps in all the Middle East countries is that the principle is that the 


_ government receives I think before tax 50 per cent of the net revenue obtained 


from oil. The question I would like to ask is whether this subject of the 


_ allocation and revenues has at any time been referred to any section of the 


economic part of the United Nations or whether there has been any discussion 
or any suggestion of what really amounts to the interference. Has there 
been any advice received whether it is considered to be an equitable proportion 
because in talking about that the charge has been levied the Middle East 
countries do not receive in actual fact their fair share of the proportions of 
the oil revenues. Has this been under consideration by the United Nations? 


Mr. Lecer: That problem has been discussed but not within the United 
Nations framework. The countries more directly concerned, the producers, 
and those who buy the oil have been consulted individually by the Secretary- 
General but no plan has emerged from that and those discussions did not take 
place within the framework of the United Nations. 


Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): Would it be a fair question to ask—and 
this is a important question by nature of the fact that if a greater percentage 


of these revenues were retained that conceivably it would be one of the 


solutions to the economic problem within the Middle East. 


Mr. LEGER: I think it is a fair question. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): In answer to Mr. Argue’s question, I 
have found the document for which I was looking a while ago. From 1945 
to 1958 Canada has contributed to the Colombo Plan $196 million. 


Mr. ArGuE: My actual question was— 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you allow the minister to complete his statement? 
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Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Including the Colombo Plan—if you will 
permit me to give the picture as I have it here—and the United Nations 
agencies, special loans, reconstruction loans. Military relief assistance to 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, amounts 
to $105 million. So that does not come within Mr. Argue’s question, but I pull 
out military relief assistance and I find here the whole total of $4,306,010,000 
from 1945-1958. 


Mr. ARGUE: Surely that is not the answer to my question. My question was 
what sum of money annually, let us say last year, did Canada contribute to the 
United Nations and to the United Nations agency for economic development and 
technical assistance and not how many billions of dollars. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I wanted to get this on the record. 
Mr. ARGUE: You are not suggesting it was an answer to my question. 


Mr. SmiITH (Hastings-Frontenac): ‘That is information that could be 
obtained for our next meeting, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. ARGUE: Could we have a quick estimate on the basis of the estimates 
before us; is it less than $3 million? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I refuse to hazard a guess. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest gentlemen that the answer to this would 


only at the moment be maybe a very good estimate. Should it stand in abeyance 
until our next meeting? 


Mr. ArGuE: The point I was coming to, if my estimate and the estimate of 
the Leader of the Opposition is correct, it is just a contribution of a very few 
million dollars that Canada makes to the United Nations annually for economic 
assistance and technical aid and some of these items—lI presume they are all 
in the estimates—are a very small amount of $2 million or $3 million. Well 
then, in light of the answer that Mr. Smith made to my question as to whether 
Canada had some general figure in mind as to the value of an economic assist- 
ance program for the Middle East through the United Nations, my suggestion is 
and my hope is that Canada will raise its sights and that Canada’s contribution 
in this field will be much higher and if what Canada has in mind for Middle 
East development is in line with the very small sum which is now contributed 
to the United Nations that the total figure will be most inadequate to do the 
Job in the area. The Colombo Plan has a much higher figure and it is supported 
by all parties and we think in many instances it should be higher. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I refused because I was 
unable to give any projection with respect to Canada’s contribution to economic 
assistance. I did make it very plain. I leave it to the committee that until we 


can formulate any comment and plans in that regard, I cannot make any esti- 
mate. Mr. Matthews, could you interpret this? 


Mr. W. D. MartTHews (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs): The main votes for assistance which are included in this year’s 
estimates before the committee are vote 96, the expanded program for technical 
assistance which is $1,976,875. That is about $2 million U.S. dollars. Then there 


is the United Nations children’s fund which is $650,000 and $35 million for the 
‘Colombo Plan. 


Mr. ARGUE: Which is outside the United Nations? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: It still comes out of the taxpayers’ pocket. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am not referring to that. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The assessment for membership in the intergovernmental 
committee for European migration is $258,000. 


Mr. ARGUE: This time it has varied. 


Mr. MatTHEws: $200,000 for the refugee fund, $500,000 for the Near East 
and then there are non-United Nations items. The technical assistance for 


West Indies and Ghana is $135,000; wheat and flour for India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon is $10 million. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): There will be further supplementary 
estimates. 


Mr. PEARSON: On this point, in regard to the Prime Minister’s proposal 
the other night to increase the capital available to the Fund and the Bank, I 
think he indicated this might make possible more economic assistance from that 
source to any Middle East development program—it could be used for that 
purpose. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Oh, yes. 


Mr. PEARSON: Well, the proposal the other night was that the guarantee 
to the bank should be increased from 80 per cent to 160 per cent of national 
capital subscribed and the fund would be increased by an amount of about 
$3 billion. I am sure the minister cannot answer this question now. It is too 
detailed. However, could he find out what proportion of that increase has 
come from Canada. It is a very large increase. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): We will do that. 


Mr. McGee: Mr. Chairman, are we about to adjourn? 


The CHAIRMAN: I notice there is only one member of the steering, or 
advisory, committee here. We could possibly continue for another five minutes. 
If it is the wish of the committee to adjourn, we will do so. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I deliberately got this 
record on Canada in the minutes. I appreciate that I was not answering 
directly Mr. Argue’s question, but on the other hand I wanted the Canadian 
people to know that. 


Mr. ARGUE: What part of the $4 billion was military assistance and what 
parts of it were loans? 


Mr. LEGER: Mr. Chairman, would it help the committee if this were to be 


circulated this morning instead of on Monday. It gives the figures. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, can you tell us what the projected schedule 
is for the meetings of this committee for next week? The reasons why I ask 
this question are the following: I think that there is this committee and only 
one other committee that is now in session. I suppose by pure coincidence 
both meetings were called for this morning at 9:30. Of course, one cannot 
attend two meetings at the same time. I wonder if you would be careful, in 
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trying to coordinate the meetings of this committee with the meetings of the 
public accounts committee, to see that we do not clash again. _ 
Mr. McGere: This meeting has some of the characteristics of Saturday — 


night in a boiler factory. There are garbage trucks and people barking around © 1 
in the hall. Is there not a more quiet room where we might hold these ~ a 
] 


meetings? 
The CHAIRMAN: Not this size. 4 
Mr. McGee: What about the room off the reading room and Senate 4 
committee rooms. d 
Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): After you have considered that, I would also 
like to recommend that we do, as we were able to do in one other committee, 
and that is to approach the persons who are responsible for the printing of — 
the minutes to see if we could get our minutes printed as quickly as possible. 
We were successful, in another committee, in getting them within four days 
after our meeting. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: We will take these suggestions into consideration. ; 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: I think we might adjourn. What I was going to bring up  ~ 
may reopen some wounds. However, I will ask the question. Has Canada 
ever refused to meet its obligations under the United Nations for technical 
assistance to any country as asked for by the United Nations? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Not under this government. 
Mr. PEARSON: What are our obligations? Whatever we determine. 


\ 


Mr. McGee: I am told that there are conference rooms in the east block 
and it appears to me that it might be a good idea to use them. 


Mr. ARGUE: There are garbage trucks there also. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is possible, very shortly, that we will be getting into 
morning sittings. 


Mr. ARGUE: That was a decision of the cabinet yesterday morning. 


Mr. PEARSON: Would it help the minister if I were to give him an indication 
of some of the questions which I hope to ask at a future meeting. I will ask 
some questions about the proposals in respect of the emergency force; some 
questions about atomic agreements and the Canadian position in respect to 
them; also the proposal as to the policy regarding the banning of nuclear tests, 
which the minister did speak about in his earlier statement, and which I would 
like to follow up; and also some questions on the operation of NATO. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you leave, gentlemen, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that Mr. Leger, the under-secretary, has a statement to make. It is 
wise, I think, that these questions directed to the minister be disposed of first 
because no one knows just what might happen over this summit meeting and 7 
when he may be called to New York or somewhere else. a 


_Also I want to mention again, because of the objections taken to meeting 4 
while the house is in session, that this is a decision which will have to be made ~ 
if we have morning sittings since it would then be unavoidable. I mentioned 
earlier that I would cooperate in every way in an endeavour to evade this, We 
had the one hour meeting on Wednesday last and that was the only one. I was © 
going to call the steering committee together to discuss this problem, but now — 
with the possibility that the morning sittings will commence next ERENT |g 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, August 4, 1958. 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10:00 am. this day. 


_ The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Crestohl, Dinsdale, Fairfield, Herridge, 
Jones, Jung, Kucherepa, Lennard, MacLellan, Martin (Essex East), Mandziuk, 
McCleave, McFarlane, McGrath, Nugent, Pearson, Richard (Ottawa East), 
Smith (Calgary South), and White. 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney Smith, Secretary of State for 


_ External Affairs; Messrs. Jules Léger, Under-Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 


Affairs; H. B. Robinson, Special Assistant to the Minister; W. T. Delworth, 


_ Private Secretary to the Minister; H. Best, Executive Assistant to the Minister; 


H. J. Armstrong, Financial Adviser to the Department; R. Grey, Economic 
Division; F. G. Hooton, Defence Liaison Division (1);> A... -G:; Campbell, 
United Nations Division; and M. Shenstone, Middle Eastern Division. 


Mr. Herridge rose to ask a question concerning the use of the United 
States Coast guard to quell a civil disturbance in Prince Rupert, B.C. The 
Minister stated that he had no first hand knowledge of the incident but would 
take the question as notice. 


Following the answering of questions by the Minister and Mr. Léger, 
a document entitled “Canadian Economic Assistance to Less Developed Coun- 
tries: 1954-1958” was distributed to members of the Committee and ordered 
printed as an appendix to the printed record of to-day’s proceedings. 


The Minister was further questioned and among other topics reference 
was made to the following subjects: 
(a) the McMahon Act. 
(6) the work of the International Commission in Laos, Cambodia and 
Viet Nam. 
(c) UNEF—UNOGIL. 
(d) Organization of American States. 
= (e) NATO—Cyprus 
(f) Polish Art Treasures. 


At 12:00 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, August 4, 1958. 
10:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I notice we have a quorum. 

At the conclusion of our last meeting it was understood that Mr. Leger, 
the Under-Secretary, would answer a question of Mr. Argue’s and then 
Mr. Smith, the minister, will answer various questions that arose out of 
our discussion. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Could I rise on a point of privilege and ask a question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I ask this question of the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs in view of newspaper reports to the effect that personnel of the United 
States Coast Guard Service came to the assistance of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, to assist in quelling a disturbance in Prince Rupert on Sunday 
morning. Can the minister inform the committee if the services of the armed 
forces of a foreign state were officially requested in order to quell the 
exuberance of Canadian citizens celebrating the British Columbia centennial 
anniversary? Would the minister make inquiries as to the circumstances that 
occasioned this interference of the United States armed forces personnel in 
the domestic affairs of Canadians? Does the minister consider this a proper 
interference on the part of the United States Coast Guard Service personnel? 


Hon. SIDNEY SMITH (Secretary of State for External Affairs): I know 
nothing but what I obtained from newspaper sources and I heard something 
over the radio. I will look into this and I will take the question as notice. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Leger. 


Mr. JuLES LEGER (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): You 
may recall at the last meeting Mr. Argue asked a question as follows: 


Could Mr. Smith tell us the approximate total annual contribution 
that Canada makes to economic development and technical assistance 
and so forth through the United Nations? 


It was then agreed I think in reply to his question that we would be circulat- 
ing this morning this document which normally would have been circulated 
when I was about to make my own statement. The reply to Mr. Argue’s 
question is on page 19 of what is termed the opening statement of the Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs before the standing committee on 
external affairs 1958, and if it is satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, this could be 
circulated immediately. 

At the same time we could also circulate two other documents, one of 
which I think was circulated at the last meeting, which was the brief showing 
a tabulation of the total Canadian assistance in every form since the end of 
World War II. The second document which will be circulated this morning is 
the contribution of aid to various countries since 1954. It is a memorandum 
prepared for submission to the United Nations. This is a revised version of a 
paper which was available to the committee last year. If it is your wish, this 
could be circulated right away and they would together form the basis of any 
discussions to be held when I would take over. 
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Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I would suggest that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it be the wish of the committee for this to be 
printed as an appendix to our report and then not only the committee but 


those who are in receipt of the report will have it for their information. Is 


that agreed? 
Mr. Jones: Do you have copies there for circulation? 


‘Mr. LEGER: Yes, right away. 

Mr. Smitrn (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 
I would like to refer to another specific question that was addressed to me 
‘by Mr. Fairfield. The question is as follows: 


May I ask a question arising out of some statements made about 
uranium and the control of uranium for the production of atom bombs 
or nuclear weapons. Would the minister know, or would he care to say 
how much of the free world supply of uranium concentrates is con- 
trolled by Canada? 


At the last meeting I said I would endeavour to find the answer to his question. 
I think the best way to answer his question is in terms of annual production, 
and for the coming year it is expected Canada will produce one-third of the 
free world’s output of uranium concentrates. 

Mr. Pearson: Could the minister tell us where most of that Canadian 
uranium comes from? 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot. I have no breakdown as to 
whether it is in my own riding or Algoma East. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I assure you, Mr. Minister, it is not in your > 


own riding. 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Pearson indicated that he had some 
questions he wished answered. One of his questions was quite specific and had 
reference to the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank and 
I can give a statement in that regard now. The question was of what general 


order the extent of Canadian participation would be if it were decided to give — 
substance to the idea of expanding the resources of the International Monetary © 


Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development along 
the lines suggested by the Prime Minister on the evening of July 25, at the 
end of the external affairs debate in the house. 
Over the week-end I have gone into this problem. We had to consult with 
other departments and agencies of the government and my answer to this 


question may be a little complex. I will start by speaking about the financial - 


structure of each of these two organizations—and I do that at the outset. 
As far as the International Monetary Fund is concerned, each member 


of the Fund is assigned a quota. The total of these quotas amounts to 
$9,000 million. The subscription of each member to the Fund is equal to its 


quota and it is payable, broadly speaking, to the extent of 25 per cent in gold 
and 75 per cent in national currencies. 

The present Canadian quota, the sixth largest, amounts to $300 million. 
The suggestion that the resources of the Fund be increased by 50 per cent 
would involve an additional Canadian contribution of $150 million, of which 
25 per cent or $37.5 million would be payable in gold and the remaining 75 


per cent or $112.5 million in non-interest bearing Canadian dollar notes, — 


payable on demand. 
With respect to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment, each member subscribes a certain amount of capital and this amount _ 
is essentially the same as its quota in the International Monetary Fund. Of 3 
this subscription 2 per cent is payable in gold and another 18 per cent in © 
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~ national currency. This 18 per cent, however, is available to the Bank for 
- lending only with the consent of the country concerned. The remaining 80 
_ per cent is not paid up, but each member guarantees to pay it up if it were 


_ required to enable the Bank to meet its obligations. 


It is on the basis of this 80 per cent guarantee that the Bank has been 
able to sell its debentures and thus to attract private capital into investment 


in countries which might find it difficult by themselves to attract such invest- 


ment. I assume that those who purchase the Bank’s debentures do so mainly 
on the basis of the guarantees of the financially stronger countries. It is 
for this reason that there is considerable attraction in the suggestion that 
members of the Bank should be asked—as the Prime Minister put it—to 
increase the guarantee element in their capital subscriptions from the present 
80 per cent to 160 per cent. 

Coming now to the Canadian contribution, our present subscription to 
the Bank is $325 million of which 80 per cent or $260 million represents the 
guarantee element. If this were to be doubled, our guarantee to the Bank 
would increase from the present figure of $260 million to $520 million. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions arising out of the minister’s 
statement? 

Mr. PEARSON: I am very grateful to the minister for this information. oT 
does give some indication of the increase and the amount that is involved 
for Canada. I am not saying I am objecting to it, but could the minister tell 


us whether this proposal—and I think this was mentioned in the House of 


Commons the other day—is to be discussed at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Bankand Fund? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would not be surprised. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Pearson asked a question on Monday 
last with respect to a suggestion that I threw out concerning Lebanon’s 
neutrality. I would like to make a further statement in that regard. Maybe 
you will recall at the first meeting of this Committee which I attended on 
Monday last I made it very clear that I had thrown this out as a suggestion. 


‘We had not worked out the details but I did state on that occasion that this 


problem with respect to the future status of Lebanon was being considered in 
several capitals. 

I would like to add to what I said, and I hope this will be of use to the 
committee. Reference has been made in public to statements by myself and by 
a number of others, including the Prime Minister of Ghana, to the example 
of Austria in this connection. I deem it desirable, subject to your agreement, 
to table the relevant portions of the Austrian erate treaty of May 15, 1955 
and the Austrian constitutional law concerning the neutrality of Austria, which 
came into force on November 5, 1955. The state treaty was concluded on May 
15 and the relevant sonstituticnal law was passed in November of the same 
year. Now, this Austrian treaty and Austrian constitutional law could be 
pertinent not as a wholesale and complete precedent for the consideration 
of the future of Lebanon although I think it would be useful for us to look 
at the treaty and the pertinent parts of the constitutional law. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could I ask the committee whether it be the wish to 
have this copy included in the minutes of these proceedings at this particular 
point in order that it may be available for everyone? 


Agreed. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would like to table these documents 
as we received them officially. A number of governments, including Canada, 
took cognizance of the passing of this Austrian constitutional law. 
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- LISHMENT OF 
EXTRACT FROM STATE TREATY FOR THE RE-ESTAB 
AN INDEPENDENT AND DEMOCRATIC AUSTRIA. 


Vienna, May 15, 1955. 


Article 1. 


Re-establishment of Austria as a free and independent state. 
The allied and associated powers recognize that Austria is re-established 
as a sovereign, independent and democratic state. 


Article 2. 


Maintenance of Austria’s independence. 

The allied and associated powers declare that they will respect the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Austria as established under the present 
treaty. 


Article 3. 


Recognition by Germany of Austrian independence. 


The allied and associated powers will incorporate in the German Peace 
Treaty provisions for securing from Germany the recognition of Austria’s 
sovereignty and independence and the renunciation by Germany of all terri- 
torial and political claims in respect of Austria and Austrian territory. 


Article 4. 


Prohibition of Anschluss. 


1. The allied and associated powers declare that political or economic 
union between Austria and Germany is prohibited. Austria fully recognizes 
its responsibilities in this matter and shall not enter into political or economic 
union with Germany in any form whatsoever. 


2. In order to prevent such union Austria shall not conclude any agree- 
ment with Germany, nor do any act, nor take any measures likely, directly or 
indirectly, to promote political or economic union with Germany, or to impair 
its territorial integrity or political or economic independence. Austria further 
undertakes to prevent within its territory any act likely, directly or indirectly, 
to promote such union and shall prevent the existence, resurgence and activi- 
ties of any organizations having as their aim political or economic union with 
Germany, and pan-German propaganda in favour of union with Germany. 

The Austrian Legation presents its compliments to the Department of 
External Affairs and upon instructions of the Austrian federal government has 
the honour to convey to the Department of External Affairs the following: 

On October 26th, 1955 the Austrian parliament has passed the constitu- 
tional law concerning the neutrality of Austria. This law has entered into 
force on November 5, 1955 and has the folowing wording: 


Article I 


(1) For the purpose of the lasting maintenance of her independence 
externally, and for the purpose of the inviolability of her territory, Austria 
declares of her own free will her perpetual neutrality. Austria will maintain 
and defend this with all means at her disposal. 

(2) For the securing of this purpose in all future times Austria will not — 


join any military alliances and will not permit the establishment of any 
foreign military bases on her territory. a 
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Article II 


The federal government is charged with the execution of this federal 
constitutional law. : 

A copy of the authentic text in the German language is enclosed. 

In bringing this constitutional law to the knowledge of the government 
of Canada the Austrian federal government has the honour to request that 
the government of Canada recognize the perpetual neutrality of Austria as 
defined in the aforementioned law. 

The Austrian Legation takes this opportunity to renew to the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs the assurance of its highest consideration. 


Ottawa, November 14th, 1955. 


The 
Department of External Affairs, 


Ottawa. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): First of all, Mr. Chairman, how many 
members are there to the treaty itself? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Four. 

Mr. LEGER: It was negotiated by the four powers. 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): By Germany, Austria— 

Mr. LEGER: It was negotiated by the four great powers: the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and France. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would like to add further that the 
whole idea of perpetual neutrality for Lebanon—and I emphasize it is merely 
a suggestion—could be developed only if it is abundantly clear that such a 
concept would be in accord with the wishes of the Lebanese people themselves. 
There have been public observations that this proposal is another instance of 
imposing something on a country. The text of my remarks in the house on 
July 25 shows that I endeavoured to make that point very clear and I can 
find the exact text. However, the purport of that text was that this must be 
acceptable to the Lebanese. 

Now there is a new president. He is not yet in power and therefore during 
this interim period it seems premature to advance any specific plans for 
determining the wish of the Lebanese people in this regard. I assure the 
committee again that various proposals, and particularly this one with respect 
to some type of neutrality—a status comparable to that of Austria or compar- 
able to that of Switzerland—might be secured and assured by the United 
Nations, for example, or by the great powers. I commended Mr. Martin a 
week ago upon his appreciation of the problem and I was interested to hear 
him suggest, as I did when I spoke earlier on July 25, that this might be an 
example that could be used, extended and modified for other countries to 
follow. Lebanon’s unique denominational or confessional balance between 
Christian Arabs and Moslem Arabs; its long tradition of autonomy: and, as 
I have already said, the fact they have been traders: these are factors to my 
mind that would provide ample reason for the shaping of a special status in 
the first instance for Lebanon. One can run the gamut of proposals in this 
regard. One which I thought of over the week-end might be a type of Monroe 
doctrine for Lebanon. That might be a variation that could be looked at very 
carefully and seriously. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to point out 
with regard to these documents, which we have agreed to include in the 
minutes of the proceedings of this committee as an appendix, that I believe 
that there would have to be amendments to the concept that is embodied in 
these excerpts from the treaty, and from the amendments to the Austrian con- 
stitutional law. Certainly these documents should be examined very carefully. 
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Mr. Pearson: I take it from what the minister has said that he feels—and . 
I agree with him—that Canada cannot go any further than to participate in a 
guarantee for neutrality for Lebanon which has been requested by the Lebanese 
people and as long as the Lebanese people want that status. Aes 

He mentioned the alternative, a type of Monroe doctrine. You will recall 
that the original Monroe doctrine was declared by the United States but 
enforced by the British Navy. Would such a doctrine for the Middle East be 
declared by the Western Powers but enforced by the Soviet Army? 


Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): We might have the United Nations 
play a role in that context. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I believe the Minister of External Affairs 
emphasized the point that nothing would be done against the wishes of the 
Lebanese people in respect of neutrality. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I appreciate that statement, Mr. 
Herridge. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There was a reference made to this particular 
proposal by some of the delegates to the Security Council in recent discussions, 
was there not? I think you will find there was. I was reading this on Saturday. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): You are referring to a reference made 
in the Security Council discussions? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, there was a reference made there. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not believe there was, at least not 
to our knowledge. We can check into it. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have sent for the document. 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot recall that this proposal was 
discussed in the Security Council. Certainly it was not discussed at any meet- 
ings which I attended. Of course, the discussions there were related to par- 
ticular problems concerning UNOGIL, and the setting up of some instru-— 
mentality of the United Nations with a view to stabilizing the situation in 
Lebanon and Jordan, and with a view to the withdrawal of the United States 
and the United Kingdom troops. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I could ask the chairman how 
he proposes to proceed this morning? We now have before us several docu- 
ments, one from the Under-Secretary of State, and I gather we are still dealing 
with item 85 as such. I assume we will have a general discussion this morning 
and then have the Under-Secretary of State’s statement? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

At the moment we are dealing with two or three questions that remained 
unanswered at the close of our last meeting. We are trying to clean up those 
questions following which we wil] proceed with item 85. 

Mr. Smit (Hastings-Frontenac): That is what I am endeavouring to do. 

There was another question asked relating to disengagement. 

This statement is a result of a lot of work having been done over the 
week-end, and I would like to make this statement in that regard. Perhaps 
afterwards there will be questions concerning it. 

The CHaIRMAN: That will be acceptable. 


Mr. SmituH (Hastings-Frontenac): This subject has been discussed in the 
NATO council, by various governments, and indeed by various individuals over 
six or eight months. 

The plan about which we have heard the most discussion, and the plan 
which has emanated from a government is the Rapacki plan for a nuclear-free 
zone comprising the two Germanies, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
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This plan was presented for consideration to various governments. We 
_ in Canada received a formal presentation of this plan from the representative 
of the Polish government here in Ottawa. - 

I also refer to another plan presented by an individual that has been dis- 
cussed in the newspapers to a considerable extent. That plan was put forward 
by George Kennan who was at one time the Ambassador from the United 
States to the U.S.S.R. 

The Rapacki plan as I have indicated— 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What are you referring to now? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am referring to disengagement. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You referred to one plan put forward by 
George Kennan. Does that plan involve troops? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): The Rapacki plan and other plans for 

disengagement have been carefully considered by the Canadian government 
and the NATO Council, where Canada took part in the discussions. I sent a 
reply on July 9, 1958, to the note which I received from Mr. Rapacki. Mr. 
_ Rapacki is the foreign minister of Poland. 
As this exchange of notes bears direct relationship to one aspect of the 
subject of disengagement I think it would be of interest to the members of the 
committee if I tabled the note which I received and the reply that I sent on 
y July 9. 
f The CHAIRMAN: Is that the wish of the committee? 
; Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
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WARSAW, FEBRUARY 14, 1958. 


John Price Erichsen-Brown, 


| Chargé d’affaires of Canada; 
. in Warsaw. 
Sir: 

I wish to refer to the proposal of the Polish government concerning the 
establishment of the denuclearized zone in central Europe presented at the 
United Nations general assembly on October 2, 1957 and subsequently repeated 
through diplomatic channels. 

In view of the wide interest which this proposal has evoked in govern- 
ment and political circles as well as in the public opinion of many countries, 

‘including the country which you, sir, represent, and taking into account a 

number of opinions expressed in connection with the Polish proposal, the 

Polish government has resolved to present a more detailed elaboration of its 

_ proposal. - 

i For this purpose the Polish government has prepared the attached memo- 

-randum, which has been transmitted to the governments of the four great 
powers and other interested countries. 

The Polish government is conscious of the fact that the solution of the 
problem of disarmament on a world-wide scale requires, first of all, negotia- 
tions among the great powers and other countries concerned. Therefore the 

' Polish government supports the proposal of the U.S.S.R. government concern- 
ing a meeting on the highest level of leading statesmen with the participation 
of heads of governments. Such a meeting could also result in reaching an 
agreement on the question of the establishment of a denuclearised zone in 
central Europe, should an agreement among the countries concerned not be 
reached in the meantime. In. any event the initiation at present of discussions 
on the question of a denuclearised zone in central Europe would contribute to 
a successful course of the above-mentioned meeting. 
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The Polish government expresses the hope, that the government of Canada 
will study the attached memorandum and that the proposals contained in it 
will meet with the understanding of the government of Canada. 


Please accept, sir, the assurances of my highest consideration. 


1 enclosure 
ADAM RAPACKI. 


MEMORANDUM FROM GOVERNMENT of POLAND 


On October 2, 1957, the government of the Polish People’s Republic 
presented to the general assembly of the United Nations a proposal concerning 
the establishment of a denuclearised zone in central Europe. The governments 
of Czechoslovakia and of the German Democratic Republic declared their 
readiness to accede to that zone. 

The government of the Polish People’s Republic proceeded with the con- 
viction that the establishment of the proposed denuclearised zone could lead 
to an improvement in the international atmosphere and facilitate broader 
discussions on disarmament as well as the solution of other controversial 
international issues, while the continuation of nuclear armaments and making 
them universal could only lead to a further solidifying of the division of Europe 
into opposing blocs and to a further complication of the situation, especially in 
central Europe. 

In December 1957 the government of the Polish People’s Republic renewed 
its proposal through diplomatic channels. 

Considering the wide repercussions which the Polish initiative has 
evoked and taking into account the propositions emerging from the discussion 
which has developed on this proposal, the government of the Polish People’s 


Republic hereby presents a more detailed elaboration of its proposal, which. 


may facilitate the opening of negotiations and reaching of an agreement on 
this subject. 

I. The proposed zone should include the territory of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, German Democratic Republic and German Federal Republic. In this 
territory nuclear weapons would neither be manufactured nor stockpiled, the 
equipment and installations designed for their servicing would not be located 
there; the use of nuclear weapons against the territory of this zone would be 
prohibited. 

II. The contents of the obligations arising from the establishment of the 
denuclearised zone would be based upon the following premises: 

1. The states included in this zone would undertake the obligations not 
to manufacture, maintain nor import for their own use and not to permit the 
location on their territories of nuclear weapons of any type, as well as not to 
install on or to admit to their territories of installations and equipment designed 
for servicing nuclear weapons, including missiles launching equipment. 


2. The four powers (France, United States, Great Britain and USSR) would 
undertake the following obligations: 


a@ not to maintain nuclear weapons in the armaments of their forces 
stationed on the territories of States included in this zone; neither 
to maintain nor to install on the territories of these States any 
installations or equipment designed for servicing nuclear weapons, 
including missiles launching equipment. 

b not to transfer in any manner and under any reason whatsoever, 
nuclear weapons nor installations and equipment designed for 


servicing nuclear weapons—to governments or other organs in this 
area. 
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3. The powers which have at their disposal nuclear weapons. should 
undertake the obligation not to use these weapons against the territory of the 
zone or against any targets situated in this zone. 

Thus the powers would undertake the obligation to respect the status of 
the zone as an area in which there should be no nuclear weapons and 
against which nuclear weapons should not be used. 

4. Other states, whose forces are stationed on the territory of any state 
included in the zone, would also undertake the obligation not to maintain 
nuclear weapons in the armaments of these forces and not to transfer such 
weapons to governments or to other organs in this area. Neither will they 
install equipment or installations designed for the servicing of nuclear weapons, 
including missiles launching equipment, on the territories of States in the 
zone nor will they transfer them to governments or other organs in this area. 

_ The manner and procedure for the implementation of these obligations 
could be the subject of detailed mutual stipulations. 


III. 1. In order to ensure the effectiveness and the implementation of the 
obligations contained in part II, para 1-2 and 4, the states concerned would 
undertake to create a system of broad and effective control in the area of 
the proposed zone and submit themselves to its functioning. 

This system could comprise ground as well as aerial control. Adequate 
control posts, with rights and possibilities of action which would ensure the 
effectiveness of inspection, could also be established. 

The details and forms of the implementation of control can be agreed upon 
on the basis of the experience acquired up to the present time in this field, 
as well as on the basis of proposals submitted by various states in the course 
of the disarmament negotiations, in the form and to the extent in which they 
can be adapted to the area of the zone. 

The system of control established for the denuclearised zone could provide 
useful experience for the realization of broader disarmament agreement. 

2. For the purpose of supervising the implementation of the proposed 
obligations an adequate control machinery should be established. There could 
participate in it, for example, representatives appointed (not excluding ad 
personam appointments) by organs of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and of the Warsaw Treaty. Nationals or representatives of states, which do 
not belong to any military grouping in Europe, could also participate in it. 

The procedure of the establishment, operation and reporting of the con- 
trol organs can be the subject of further mutual stipulations. 


IV. The most simple form of embodying the obligations of states included 
in the zone would be the conclusion of an appropriate international convention. 
To avoid, however, complications, which some states might find in such a 
solution, it can be arranged that: 

1. These obligations be embodied in the form of four unilateral declara- 
tions, bearing the character of an international obligation, deposited with a 
mutually agreed upon depositary state: 

2. The obligations of great powers be embodied in the form of a mutual 
document or unilateral declarations (as mentioned above in para 1); 

3. The obligations of other states, whose armed forces are stationed in the 
area of the zone, be embodied in the form of unilateral declarations (as men- 
tioned in para 1). 

On the basis of the above proposals the government of the Polish People’s 
Republic suggests to initiate negotiations for the purpose of a further detailed 
elaboration of the plan for the establishment of the denuclearised zone, of 
the documents and guarantees related to it as well as of the means of imple- 
mentation of the undertaken obligations. 
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The government of the Polish People’s Republic has reasons to state that 
acceptance of the proposal concerning the establishment of a denuclearised 
zone in central Europe will facilitate the reaching of an agreement relating to 
an adequate reduction of conventional armaments and of foreign armed forces 
stationed on the territory of the states included in the zone. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL .AFFAIRS, 
CANADA. ; 


Ottawa, July 9, 1958. 


Mieczyslaw Sieradzki, Esq., 
Chargé d’Affaires a.i. of Poland, 
10 Range Road, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: f 

I have the honour to refer to your government’s note and memorandum 
of February 14, 1958 which were delivered to the Canadian Chargé d’Affaires 
in Warsaw, and which set out certain proposals concerning the establishment 
of a denuclearized zone in central Europe. 

The Canadian government has welcomed this initiative of the Polish 
government and has studied carefully the proposals in the memorandum — 
because, like the Polish government, it is anxious to explore any proposal 
which might give some hope of providing an equitable basis for progress 
towards a disarmament agreement. The Canadian government attached par- 
ticular importance to the Polish government’s recognition that any agreement 
should be supported by an effective control and inspection system. How- 
ever, in the course of our consideration it has become apparent that this plan 
for a first step toward disarmament in Europe falls short of the requirements 
for a successful limited approach to the major problem and therefore could 
not be expected to provide a basis for negotiating an equitable agreement. 

This judgment does not, in the Canadian view, necessarily exclude the ~ 
possibility of negotiation leading to an agreement limited as to region or. 
subject, but any such approach would, in order to be acceptable, have to con- 
tribute towards an increase in mutual confidence and at the same time not 
complicate the solution of other problems. The Canadian government re- 
mains concerned, as does the Polish government, over the continued failure 
to achieve much progress on disarmament and we therefore remain ready to 
examine suggestions which might be expected to lead by stages to the final 
aim. 

The participation of scientists from the major powers and from other 
interested countries, including Poland and Canada, in the conference at Geneva 
to study the detection of nuclear tests, is evidence of a widely held hope that 
solutions to special aspects of the disarmament problem may contribute to 
a general settlement. For this reason we are grateful for the initiative of 
the Polish government which, although it has failed to gain acceptance, has 
usefully served to stimulate the study of regional disarmament proposals and 
has brought us closer to an understanding of the inter-relationships between 
them and general disarmament. Such opportunities, which test the areas of 
confidence, cannot fail to contribute in the long run to progress on this vital 
problem. I therefore hope that the Polish government will continue its 
efforts to bring about a rapprochement of views in the field of disarmament 
and that the Canadian government will be given an opportunity to learn of 
any further ideas which, as a result of the reaction to their initiative and 
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: taking into account the consequence of the Geneva meeting of experts, the 
Polish government may formulate in an endeavour to achieve this objective. 


Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 


Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


a7 Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): While the concept and even the impres- 

_ sion. created by the word “disengagement” is an attractive one, it is apparent 
that the specific proposals for disengagement must bear careful scrutiny to 
ensure that they do not adversely affect the strategic position of the alliance— 
that is the north Atlantic alliance—and that they do not complicate the solu- 
tion of other problems. 

They must also be considered in relation to the broader measures of 
disarmament on which we have been trying for many years, to come to an 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

After careful consideration we and our partners in NATO agreed that 
the Rapacki proposal for a nuclear-free zone in central Europe—I say these 
words very slowly and give them to you very carefully—could not be con- 
_ sidered as a basis for negotiation since it would have placed the military forces 
of the alliance at a disadvantage. It therefore failed to meet the requirements 
of an equitable limited approach to disarmament. 

The fact that the Rapacki plan did not prove acceptable does not, how- 
ever, in our view necessarily exclude the possibility of further negotiations 
leading to an agreement limited as to region or subject, but any such approach 
would, as I have indicated in my note to Mr. Rapacki, in order to be acceptable, 
have to contribute toward an increase in mutual confidence and at the same 
time not complicate the solution of other problems. 

The government attached particular importance to the Polish govern- 
ment’s recognition that any regional proposals must be supported by an effec- 
tive control and inspection system. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do I understand that when you now say “effec- 
tive control” these are your observations of the plan? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. The Polish government in Ra- 
packi’s plan referred—this was encouraging—to the necessity for inspection 
~and control. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is there any known Soviet Union comment on 
the Polish plan for a nuclear-free zone? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Not to my knowledge, but we do know 
that the Polish government would not have put this plan forward unless there 
was approval. I think we can count on a favourable reaction by the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 

A Could the minister tell us—and I ask this only for information—how 
this differs from the proposal that was made by our side some time earlier 
for a plan that would permit, as a pilot project, based upon control and 
inspection, and that kind of thing, which Mr. Eden had in mind in 1955? 


Mr. LEGER: I think the main difference, Mr. Chairman, was that the Eden 
proposal was a pilot project applying to a rather smaller zone whereas the 
Rapacki plan had definite frontiers placing West Germany on our side and 
East Germany, Poland and Hungary on the other side. 
Indeed one of the complicating factor was that the Rapacki plan was no 
_ longer a pilot program if it applied to such a wide zone. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): The Eden plan applied to East and West Ger- 
many providing for a pilot project involving these two sections of Germany, 
excluding Hungary of course. 
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Mr. Lecer: The Eden plan was indeed based on the demarcation line, but 


it did not go as far in either direction as the Rapacki plan. 

Mr. Pearson: Is it not true that the Eden plan provided for a neutraliza- 
tion and disarmament of that particular zone where the Rapacki plan merely 
provides for the abolition of nuclear weapons inside this zone? 

Mr. LEGER: Yes, that is my recollection of the Eden plan. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Assuming that to be the case, and if the Soviet 
Union gave approval to this plan, and that approval included our concept of 
the kind of control and inspection which we consider necessary in any partial 
or complete plan for disarmament, I should like to know more about our 
reasons for objecting to this particular plan. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, the Rapacki plan 
included a much wider zone on each side than the Eden plan and that would 
involve the retirement of, let us say, the United States troops to the dis- 
advantage of the alliance, and therefore reduce its military defence. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Perhaps the real reason for our objection, I 
suggest, is the difficulty in regard to a scientific system for detecting whether 
or not a nuclear-free zone is in effect being observed by both sides. Is that 
not likely the reason? \ 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is one of the reasons, Mr. Chairman. 

If we could make some headway with the region with respect to 
Mr. Eisenhower’s proposal, and the qualified acceptance by the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States relating to surprise attacks—that technical information would 
come out of a meeting of scientists comparable to the group who are now 
convened in Geneva in respect to nuclear tests and detecting nuclear tests—we 
would have made some advance in regard to the terms of control and 
supervision. 

Mr. Pearson: Is it not true that the important reason for objecting to 
this plan is, that under it the west would be deprived in this zone of its 
main weapon of defence, that is tactical atomic weapons, and the Soviet 
Union on the other hand would be allowed to maintain its conventional 
fighting forces in huge numbers? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is what I had in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, when I said that this plan would weaken us inequitably in so far as 
the forces in Europe under NATO are concerned. 

I would ask for permission at this time to read a part of my reply to 
Mr. Rapacki on July 9, 1958. 


The Canadian government has welcomed this initiative of the 
Polish government and has studied carefully the proposals in the 
memorandum because, like the Polish government, it is anxious to 
explore any proposal which might give some hope of providing an equi- 
table basis for progress towards a disarmament agreement. The 
Canadian government attached particular importance to the Polish 
government’s recognition that any agreement should be supported by 
an effective control and inspection system. However, in the course of 
our consideration it has become apparent that this plan for a first 
step toward disarmament in Europe falls short of the requirements 
for a successful limited approach to the major problem and therefore 
could not be expected to provide a basis for negotiating an equitable 
agreement. 

This judgment does not, in the Canadian view,— 

And this, to my mind is a forthcoming observation—necessarily 
exclude the possibility of negotiation leading to an agreement limited 


as to region or subject, but any such approach would, in order to be 


~ 
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acceptable, have to contribute towards an increase in mutual confidence 
and at the same time not complicate the solution of other problems. 

I would just like to make this further observation, Mr. Chairman. 
That is, we are continuing our consultations within the NATO 
Council on the broader, as well as the more limited forms of disarmament 
including ideas which fall, under the heading of disengagement. 


By The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions arising out of the minister’s 
‘ statement? 
7 Mr. Martin (Essex East): What is the date of this Polish proposal? 
i Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It was proposed some time ago. The 
date is February 14. | 
; Mr. Marvin (Essex East): Is this proposal referred to in the white paper? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No, that had to do only with discussions 
_ at the United Nations for the year 1957. 
__ ~—Mr. Kucuerepa: Is it not true that the main desire in the Rapacki plan 
is to undermine the strength of our NATO forces in continental Europe? 
} Mr. Smit (Hastings-Frontenac): I have discussed this with the Polish 
} Charge d’Affaires, and have read the discussion in the NATO Council. I would 
| Say that there was real anxiety on the part of the Polish government motivat- 
ing this proposal, and therefore a corresponding note of sincerity. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What was the reaction of other powers to the 
Polish proposal? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I recall that the United Kingdom, in 
response to the same communication which we received, rejected it. While 
_ we were at Copenhagen, or just about that time, the United States also rejected 
the Rapacki plan. 
a Mr. JONES: Was this proposal discussed in the NATO Council? 


i Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Oh yes, this proposal has been discussed 
: Trepeatedly and continuously. 
‘ 
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Mr. JONES: There was more or less uniformity of opinion in regard to the 
_ Way this project should be dealt with? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 


Mr. PEARSON: I would like to get the minister’s opinion in regard to another 
4 wider form of disengagement which presumably has also been discussed in 
_ the NATO council, under which there would be no outside forces of any kind 
- in Poland, Czechoslovakia, East and West Germany. That would mean that 
i the United States forces would withdraw, and the Russian forces would with- 
_ draw, and in return for that withdrawal there would be free elections and self 
4 government of Germany and the satellites without Russian forces being present. 
On the other side there would be the withdrawal of Germany from the North 
fi Atlantic Treaty Organization. That is a much more comprehensive form of 
_ disengagement. 

a Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): That situation has been considered. 

‘ The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. MarRTIN (Essex East): When was mention first made of the Polish 
- plan? 
. -Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I read about it in the newspapers on the 
_ day of the communication. 

’ Mr. Martin (Essex East): There was reference made in some form or other 
at the last assembly in 1957. 

¥y Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. The Undersecretary informs me 


- that this was projected. I do not recall that it was projected in the same detail 
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as set forth in the memorandum which was sent with this note bearing the date 
of February of this year. he. 

But it was projected by the Polish foreign minister in the general assem- 
bly last autumn, I think just before the meeting of the NATO council, the 
heads of government meeting. 4 yee 

There was a letter at that time sent to the various countries in which the 
proposal in essence—not identically—was put forward by the U.S.S.R. That is 
why I said six or eight months. That is why I used that term. 


Mr. Pearson: I take it that the minister does not wish to comment on the 
advantages or the disadvantages of a more comprehensive plan? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): J would like to think that over. As Mr. a 
Pearson and other members of the committee realize, there are political impli- 
cations in so far as Germany is concerned. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Which plan is that? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am referring to the plan which came 
from Poland. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, may we now © 
proceed with a statement from the Undersecretary? ” 


Mr. McCuLeave: With reference to the Monroe doctrine and Lebanon, my 
understanding is that the Monroe doctrine is always a sort of unilateral, hands- 
off policy. ‘ 

Who would be proclaiming that hands-off policy in the situation the 
minister has hinted at? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The great powers; but I would prefer — 
of course endorsation by the United Nations and some instrumentality set up — 
by the United Nations to assure observance, and the implementation of such 
a general concept. 


Mr. McCuEAveE: That would be up to the great powers? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I hope that the United Nations would 
be involved in it. 

I have another statement. I am trying to clean up questions which have | 
already been asked. There was a question asked last week with respect to © 
the effects of the amendments to the US Atomic Energy Act. . 

I think we had amendments to the so-called McMahon Act or Atomic — 
Energy Act by the Congress recently. ¢ 


I have already referred twice to this subject in the House of Commons | 
in answer to questions: once on July 1, and again on July 7. There is little” 
I can add to these statements. But for the committee I shall endeavour to — 


summarize the situation with respect to the effect of these amendments on 7 
Canada. 


I cannot, from the standpoint of the Department of External Affairs, go 
into this field in any detail because this has to do with national defence and it 
is primarily a matter for my colleague the Minister of National Defence, and — 
his department. 


But to summarize: 


—following certain proposals made last January by the administra-_ 
tion, the U.S. Congress has amended the U.S. Atomic Energy Act, first 
passed in 1946 and subsequently amended in 1954. The purpose of these > 
amendments was to make easier the transfer by the U.S. government 
of non-nuclear parts, special nuclear materials and certain restricted 
data relating to the use of atomic weapons to friendly countries who 
entered into an agreement with the United States for this purpose. | 
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_ The amendments do not affect the provisions of the act which 
forbid the transfer of nuclear components of weapons which, if manu- 
factured in the United States, must remain in the custody of United 
States personnel. Furthermore, amendments added by the Congress 
establish that only those nations who have made substantial progress 
in the development of atomic weapons may benefit from the provisions 
relating to the transfer of non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons, special 
nuclear materials for research on or developments of atomic weapons 
and restricted data concerning atomic weapons. 


Nevertheless, nations such as Canada, who may not qualify under 
this provision of the act, could benefit from the amended act in the 
following ways: _ 

(a) they may receive certain non-nuclear materials such as military 
reactors which they were prevented from doing before; 
(b) they may receive certain additional information relating to the 
~ military applications of atomic energy. 


Finally, I should like to point out that the amendments to the act 
leave unchanged the proviso that any part or section of the act which 
may conflict with an international agreement approved by the Congress 
entered into after the enactment of the act is of no force or effect. Thus 
an international agreement could be made with a friendly country such 
as Canada for the transfer of information or materials not permitted 
by the act, if approved by Congress. 


I conclude, therefore, that if, under the terms of its present agree- 
ment with the United States, Canada should decide, for whatever reason, 
that a more liberal agreement is necessary, the possibility exists for it 
to negotiate such an agreement, as the United Kingdom has just done. 


Whether in fact such a new agreement may be necessary I am not in 
a position to say. 


Mr. PEARSON: I have several questions on this matter which I think is of 
very considerable importance. 

I have studied the amendments to the act, and I agree that in some 
respects they liberalize existing procedures in regard to the exchange of 
information and weapons in the non-nuclear field. But the amendment makes 
a distinction between the United Kingdom on the one side and other countries 
on the other side. 


Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): It is admitted that the United King- 
dom has substantial know-how. 

Mr. Pearson: That is right. Therefore, in order to benefit from this, in 
so far as the exchange of atomic weapons is concerned, you must also have 
made certain progress in the production of those weapons. 

As the minister knows—he mentioned this the other day—we on this 
side have put forward a proposal against the production of such weapons by 
any of the countries not now producing: them. 

I do not want that to be misunderstood as indicating that I am opposed 
to the transfer from the producing power to a friendly power of already manu- 
factured weapons. That is quite different than manufacturing them. I want 
to find out exactly under this amendment what the position is in regard to 
such transfers. It can be done with the United Kingdom, but it cannot be done 
with Canada. 

In that sense the policy appears to be a departure from that of Canada- 
US-UK atomic co-operation embodied in the Combined Policy Committee. Let 
me give a specific illustration’ and the minister will correct me if I am 
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! 
wrong. Under this amendment, which has just come into law, a Canadian 
Bomarc squadron could operate in the North American defence command under 
a United States commander with a Canadian deputy commander, but it could 
not have at its disposal under its own Canadian control Bomare missiles with 
nuclear warheads, is that not so? i 

Mr. SmirH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is part of NORAD. 

Mr. Pearson: A canadian squadron armed in that way, under this amend- 
ment, would be prevented from having under its control a missile with a nuclear 
warhead which would be in the possession of an American squadron in the 
same command would have. ; 

Mr. Smit (Hastings-Frontenac): Perhaps the Undersecretary might 
comment. 

Mr. Leger: That is not my understanding, since even if the Bomarc itself 
was stationed in Canada, the atomic warhead would still be under the custody 
of the Americans, as is still the case, under the new legislation, for American 
atomic warheads placed in Bomarcs, in the United Kingdom. 

The atomic component itself always remains under the custody of the 
United States even under this new legislation. 

Mr. Pearson: Is it not true, however, that the United Kingdom, under this 
legislation, could have its own Bomare weapons with nuclear warheads manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom? 

Mr. LEGER: Yes. 

Mr. Pearson: That is not possible for Canada. Canada cannot receive these 
because they are not manufactured here. We do not manufacture the actual 
nuclear warhead and therefore there is that distinction. I think that is the 
case under the law. . 

What the Undersecretary says is correct. If it were a U.S. nuclear war- 
head in the United Kingdom, the United Kingdom would have no more control 
over it than we would have if it were in Canada, as was said a few moments 


ago. I was not aware until the Minister mentioned it a few moments ago that. 


under this amendment, I presume under section 123, it would now be possible 
for Canada to make the same kind of an agreement with the United States, 
as the United Kingdom has done, or did I get the wrong impression? 

Mr. SMitH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. I said it would not be possible 
because we have not been producing nuclear weapons. The test, as I interpret 
it with the text of the amendment before me, is this: That the country has 
made substantial progress, and that they have the “know-how”. 

That is true only of the United Kingdom. We have not reached that stage. 

Mr. Pearson: What was the Minister referring to when he spoke of an 
agreement we could now negotiate with the United States? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Subject to subsequent approval by 
Congress. 


Mr. PEARSON: Would that cover nuclear weapons? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It could, but the Congress would have 
to approve. 

Mr. PEARSON: Man Congress approve of an agreement by which we would 
be put ina position of being able to exchange military information and nuclear 
weapons which would make it possible for us to manufacture them in Canada 

_if we so desired? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It could, but such an agreement would 


have the effect of over-riding the amendment. We are not asking for such 


an agreement. 
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Mr. Pearson: No, But that kind of agreement if made would override 
_ the provisions of section 144C under which the United Kingdom made its > 
4 - agreement? 

'§ - Mr. SmiItH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

id Mr. Pearson: There is another section, 123, which provides for entering 
into an agreement with the United States for the exchange of information. 

; That does not apply to an agreement in so far as the manufacturing of the 

weapon is concerned, but for a general exchange of nuclear information. 

‘i Has Canada entered into an agreement with the United States, or does 
Canada propose to enter into an agreement with the United States, having 
in mind this last section? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It has not entered into an agreement. 

‘ But that would be a matter of government policy. 

Mr. PEARSON: If that is not the case,—and I understand that there would 

_ not have been time to enter into such an agreement since the passage of these 

_ amendments—then we in Canada—would have to enter into an agreement 

to get the benefit of these liberalizing procedures in regard to the ex- 

_ change of information under this amendment—? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Is it known to what extent France is becoming an atomic 
weapon power? Has it been discussed in the United Nations? 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): We have nothing in that regard except 
the public statements that have been attributed to General De Gaulle that 
they would like to be in a position such as the United Kingdom to qualify, 

subject to the proviso in the amendment, to the end that they would get the 
_ know-how. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Have they requested to receive those benefits? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): To my knowledge they have not 
reached that stage yet. I mean France has not. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You mean they have not reached that stage in production? 
i Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Or in development. 

B Mr. CRESTOHL: But it is on record at the United Nations, and General De 
- Gaulle has said it. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. All I rely upon is the public state- 
ment which has been attributed to him. I recall no discussion in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: To what extent is it known that France is developing, or 
has developed the possibility of producing nuclear weapons? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to answer at what 
Stage they are in their scientific development. 

You spoke of the United Nations. This is a bilateral agreement with the 
United States. I do not recall any representations made by France to the 
United Nations in this regard. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: You are speaking of newspaper reports? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: In the same regard as we have read where United States 
personnel was used recently to quell exuberance in British Columbia? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): We are not in a position to ask France 
officially: “Where are you in the development of the nuclear warhead, or any 
_ of the various types to be found in the nuclear family of military devices in 
_ this regard? 
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Mr. PEARSON: Congress passed this agreement. The joint committee on 
atomic energy in its report, No. 1849, stated that it was not the intention of 
this amendment to encourage additional nations to develop additional nuclear 
weapon capabilities. 

But if in effect the only way you can get the complete exchange of know- 
how and information and help in the manufacture of nuclear weapons is to 
qualify under section 144-C as a nation which has already made substantial 
progress, isn’t that likely to encourage, rather than to discqurage, other coun- 
tries going into the production of nuclear weapons and reaching the point 
where they can even ask the United States to help them? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I might look at it another way: that it 
might discourage other nations. It is so expensive; the cost is so tremendous 
that it might well bankrupt a nation which does not have a strong financial 
backbone to enable them to carry on this development. 

Mr. JONES: The implication left here I think could be qualified, and that is: 
in embarking upon a greater degree of exchange with respect to atomic energy, 
this happens automatically in the case of a new nation achieving information 
about nuclear weapon development. I take it that it is not automatic procedure 
at all; it is still subject to the control of the American government? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It is not automatic. I think the agree- 
ment reached in this case with the United Kingdom is still on the table for 30 
days. I think that normally such an agreement is tabled for 60 days. 

Mr. Jones: If it is automatic under their law, then there might be some 
validity in the suggestion which Mr. Pearson has made. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Three months, that is the law. Possibly 
when the Congress met, they might go further into the administration of it in 
entering into such an agreement. 

Mr. PEARSON: Congress does not have to act under 144-C. The President 
can act alone if he wants to, but Congress can throw it out. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is a safeguard. 


Mr. PEARSON: That is a safeguard. This is the réport that I mentioned and 
I am quoting from it. ‘The joint committee is of the opinion that closer collab- 
oration should be had between the United States and Great Britain in the 
atomic weapons field.” It makes a case for special arrangements with Great 
Britain. Would you not agree that in view of the close association between 
the United States and Canada which we should have in continental defence, 
that the collaboration in this field should be as close between our country and 
the United States as that between the United States and Great Britain? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I shudder when I think of the develop- 
ment and production of nuclear weapons in Canada. The figures which — — 
Mr. Dulles gave me when he was in Ottawa over two weeks ago were just 
stupendous and were astronomical in character. I was surprised to find that the — 
development of smaller weapons in the family of nuclear weapons could in- . 
volve a greater outlay and expenditure than the development of some of the 
larger weapons. I pointed out last week to the committee that up to now the ~ 
United States and the United Kingdom have had the capacity to supply these & 
weapons for their partners in the North Atlantic alliance. I would express the 
view that I expressed the other day that I shudder about the development and ~ 
production of these weapons by other countries. ! 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): All of that would perhaps be a very effective 
argument as to why Canada should not engage itself in the production of J 
atomic weapons, but with great respect it does not answer the question put by 4 
Mr. Pearson in which he asked the minister if he did not believe in view of the _ 


character of our continental defence arrangements that Canada should be put = 
in supply. : 
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a Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I gave an answer to Mr. Pearson’s 
question. 

_ Mr. Jones: One of the implications that seems to have arisen out of the 
4 earlier questions in this connection was the implication that Canada had been 
: in recent years in full exchange with the Americans on nuclear development, 
' and of course that is not so. 


Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, is it not correct that from the beginning of 
atomic development during the war, with the Manhattan project and other 
projects of Canada and the United Kingdom, that almost from the beginning 
such development was on a three-power basis, embodied in a committee called 

_ the combined policy committee, in which Canada was on exactly the same 
i footing in regard to the exchange of information as the United States and the 
: United Kingdom; and that we now have the United States and the United 
Kingdom on a sepcial level of collaboration in the exchange of information, 
_ in which Canada is not included. The minister has said that there is a way 
of providing for an exchange of military atomic information, through agree- 
ment under this U.S. law, and perhaps it could be brought about that way. 
_ But the point I am trying to make is that when defence collaboration between 
_ Canada and the United States is as close as that between the United States 
- and the United Kingdom, procedures in regard to the exchange of military 
information, defence information and armaments information should be equally 
close as they are between the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not unhappy about the arrange- 
ment; indeed, I approve of it and endorse the special arrangements between 
the United Kingdom and the United States in this regard. I will be very 

_ interested, Mr. Chairman, if this committee advises the government that we 
_ should go into the field of development and manufacture of nuclear weapons. 


Mr. PEARSON: That is not what I am suggesting. Nobody wants to get 
into the production of nuclear weapons and, as a matter of fact, we have made 
a proposal in the House which would prevent that; by every country that is 

not now producing them, making a self-denying resolution at the United 
Nations. But what I am suggesting is, will it not be ultimately an intolerable 
condition for a Canadian squadron to be serving in the same command as an 
American squadron, and the Canadian squadron having inferior weapons to 
the American squadron—inferior in the sense of not having nuclear com- 
ponents;—or at least they are not under Canadian control and cannot be 
brought under Canadian control except by decision of the United States gov- 
_ ernment. That is the present situation. I am merely suggesting that perhaps 
,the time has come to change that. Maybe that is what Mr. Pearkes is doing in 
; ihWashington this week. 
Mr. JONES: To keep the record straight, is not one of the Significant ad- 
vantages of this the fact that Britain is to have this information whereas 
previously she did not have it? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do think that there is a very important 
principle here, Mr. Chairman, that the minister possibly is not fully appreci- 
ating in the character of Mr. Pearson’s question. As Mr. Pearson has just indi- 
cated, he has not been urging that Canada get into the production of these 
weapons, but that in view of the close defensive arrangements between the 
_ United States and Canada, we should share not less in this particular than the 

United Kingdom. He has invited the minister to comment on that. Does the 
minister not feel that that is a perfectly legitimate field of inquiry? 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I just reiterate; I am not unhappy about 

the United Kingdom-United States arrangement. 


Mr. PEARSON: We are not unhappy about it either; but that is not the 
point. The point is that surely the Americans can send us up a Bomarc for a 
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Canadian squadron, and say “fine; it is your own, if you pay for it”. But when 
they send us up a nuclear warhead for the Bomare for a Canadian squadron 
they say, ‘you can use it if we permit you to use it. You can store it on your 
station but you cannot use it until we permit you to use it.” 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): There is no question about storing nu- 
clear warheads in Canada. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: The crux of the matter lies in this: in regard to the pro- 
duction and development of these weapons the United, Kingdom and the 
United States have these special arrangements, whereas we are not in this 
particular field or development and production and therefore we have very 
little need for this kind of information; would that be summarizing the situ- 
ation fairly? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, I would suggest that. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Can we have an answer to that? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not treating it as a question. I 
treat it as an observation. 

Mr. MacLELLan: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the same argument could 
be used by France, and if the purpose of the amendment was not to limit the 
distribution of atomic weapons? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: In following up what Mr. Pearson said, and I thought there 
was a great deal of validity in his view. In effect, the present proposals make 
our air force immobile and brings it completely under the command of the 
United States. 

Mr. Pearson: I did not say that. 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): As I suggest, when it comes down to 
the equipment of our military forces, and the air force, you should address 
these questions, as I said at the outset, to the Minister of National Defence. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Could I ask this question by way of clarification to verify 
my own curiosity? I take it from this discussion that Canadian squadrons 
should not use atomic warheads until some special measure had been approved 
by Congress? 

Mr. KucHEREPA: No, NORAD covers that. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No, it is part of NORAD. 

Mr. PEARSON: The approval has to be from Washington. x 

Mr, KucHErepa: It is still under NORAD. 4 

Mr. DINSDALE: Not by a special measure from Congress. 

Mr, SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): No, not for the arming of NORAD. 

Mr. DINSDALE: It would need a very quick decision. . 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Too quick, perhaps. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now ask the Under-Secretary to proceed. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have a question—and I am sorry I was not 
here last week. I do not know whether the minister dealt with a question © 
of commissions in Indo-China. He has already announced that the inter- 
national commission in Laos has adjourned sine die but that in Cambodia that 
has not yet been effected—although there is some indication that it may be. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): The intention has been expressed. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well then, has there been any request made 
by any country not on those commissions that the commission in Cambodia 
should not adjourn sine die—or says it is an operation apart from any member | 
of the commission. May I clarify my question? There was a suggestion, I é | 
understand, some time ago that the commission in Cambodia might be used 
to arbitrate boundary matters between Viet Nam and Cambodia. 
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Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): We took the stand that that was not 
within the terms of reference or instructions. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I agree, that the Canadian government 
took the position that the boundary disputes were not within the terms of the 
Geneva accord. But is there pressure now being exerted on Canada that she 
should not bring about an abandonment of the commission in Cambodia for 
the reason that it is now thought desirable that the commission should deal 
with such matters as boundary disputes between the two countries? 

Mr. Lecer: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the distinction could not be estab- 
lished between the pressure that may be exerted by the government of Cam- 
bodia and the pressure within the commission to stay or to leave. If Mr. 
Martin refers to pressure within the commission— 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I was referring to a request from outside the 


commission. 

Mr. LEGER: Therefore, from the government of Cambodia. 

Mr. MArTIN (Essex East): Not necessarily from the government of Cam- 
bodia—from other governments as well. 

Mr. Lecer: I think I would like to refer back to the major reason why 
the government has decided to withdraw from the commission in Laos—and 
that was at the specific request of the government of Laos. If similar requests 
came from the government of Cambodia, naturally I would presume the 
government would also take that into consideration, and decide to press for 
withdrawal. That request from the government of Cambodia has not come— 
had not come, four or five days ago. 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I do not know whether I misunderstood what 
the Under-Secretary said—that the reason for the action taken at Laos was 
because of the request of the government of Laos. 

Mr. LEGER: The main reason. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The government of Laos now, for several 
years, has asked for the commission to get out of Laos. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): As I said in the house, we regarded 
the task of the supervisory commission in Laos as completed after the supple- 


- mentary elections on May 4. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. But what I really have in mind—I am 
not so much concerned about Laos. I think the course taken in Laos was 
correct. Our record on these commissions has been correct, and in accordance 
with the provisions of the. Geneva conference, that I am sure we are all 
anxious to see that position maintained. But I have heard it suggested that, 
with regard to the Cambodian arrangement, consideration has been given to 


altering what seemed to be the decision we were about to make, because of 


the view urged upon us by other countries. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I am trying to be 
helpful. If the countries could be identified it would enable us to answer the 
question more completely. But so far as I am concerned, as minister, I do not 
know what Mr. Martin is talking about. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not want to go any further. 

Mr. PEARSON: I do not mind going further. Is the United States trying 
to keep the Cambodian commission in existence or is India or any other govern- 
ment preventing us from withdrawing from it? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not conscious of any pressure 


from the United States in this regard. 


Mr. HeErrRIDGE: No representations whatsoever? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is it thought, then, that the commission in 
Cambodia is likely to be disbanded in the way that action has been taken in 
Laos, within the foreseeable future? ; 

Mr. SwitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, in a few months Mr. Martin said 
in the house it was an ingenious device—and that is a fair description—the 
Poles on the commission did not move in favour of it. India and Canada took 
this stand bilaterally as a procedural matter. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): It was really a compromise arrangement 
between India and Canada, was it not? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It was. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): With regard to the situation in Viet Nam— 
that I take it is more indefinite—that the Canadian government regards the 
continuation of the commission there as desirable and in accordance with the 
provisions of the 1954 arrangement? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Oh, yes; we take that view. We cannot 
get out of Viet Nam yet—south and north. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is there any possibility when the time may 
be opportune for the holding of free elections which would make that 
possible? 

Mr. LEGER: That would be one of the conditions of reunification naturally; 
and it would appear that that is neither for tomorrow nor next year—at the 
rate things are going. 

_ Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Any inquiries I have made would not 
indicate that there is any terminus ad quem there in prospect. 


Mr. Pearson: I have a question I brought up the other day which the 
minister has perhaps overlooked. It was about the United Nations emergency 
force, which he mentioned in his first statement. Could he tell us what 
discussions took place at the last Assembly in regard to establishment of a 
permanent force, and the attitude adopted then? I am not sure whether it 
was discussed at the last Assembly or not. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, it was, in one aspect. I have a 
document here which is long. I think it would take too much time to read it, 
but perhaps I could give a digest of it to the committee. I do recall that last 
week I talked about obstacles that the previous efforts to create a United 
Nations force had encountered. I did not mention all of them. I referred to 
them by name—the United Nations guard and the United Nations legion. This 
whole question has taken a long time and indeed my recitation of the past 
incidents would be distressing as well as long because this is an outstanding 
example of frustration and evasion and indeed of a kind that has worried the 
Canadian government. But I would point out, Mr. Chairman, that reasonable 
and sound objections have been put forward in earlier days. The Secretary- 
General has come into this picture, and to that extent one might say that there 
was consideration last autumn by the United Nations, but not a detailed dis- 
cussion of it in any agencies of which I am aware. But when the Secretary- 
General presented his annual report of the work of the United Nations for 
1956-57—that is a year ago—he introduced it with reference to an instrumen- 
tality of some kind set up by the United Nations. He indicated in that report— 
and that is how it was presented to the General Assembly—that the United 
Nations secretariat would be undertaking a study and analysis so there would 
be a sound foundation upon which the United Nations could build a standby 
plan for a police force. The police force he had in mind, in writing the 
introductory part of his report in 1957, was to build a standby plan for a police 
force which could be activated on short notice in a future emergency. He said, 
in his report to the General Assembly, that a study has been going on, and 
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he said recently that it helped considerably in the private conversations in 
setting up UNOGIL. I have in mind that out of the experience of UNEF, and 


out of the experience of setting up UNOGIL there will be valuable material 


which will enable the Secretary-General—one aspect, or one factor in the 


United Nations picture—to present a new concept of United Nations standby 


instrumentality. But I would point out in this context that UNOGIL was 
created under very different circumstances from those under which UNEF 


was set up. And I would make this further observation that it is a very 


useful sign. The Security Council created UNOGIL and that would indicate 
that in comparing it with UNEF that there can be a flexibility of approach— 
that is the creation of different United Nations instruments for the preservation 
of peace. I think we are moving towards a United Nations force slowly; I do 
think we are moving in that direction. 

I want to emphasize something that I have already stated, and that is 
that we should not go too fast. We should take short steps and we should 
be careful to avoid creating the wrong impression of what we hope to achieve. 
We should be careful to avoid the use of such words as ‘police force”. I 
mentioned that in my observations before. I would not like, at this time, to 
say anything more because there are many aspects which must be considered. 

-I would say that this matter, in view of the setting up of UNOGIL, can be 
examined with more hope perhaps than we could have had in some of the 
earlier ventures in this regard. Canada will explore, within the United Nations, 


with the Secretary-General, and with other countries, possibilities. I did 


make a suggestion throughout that there might be hope in proceeding along 
the line of the Uniting for Peace resolution of the General Assembly in 1950 
and that we might use the machinery that is contemplated in that resolution; 
but that would not be, necessarily, the only one that would be considered. 

There are different functions. UNOGIL is an observation group; UNEF 
is a police endeavour. Then you could have an armed force. It was suggested 
in one of the earlier proposals that that would be under the direction of the 
Secretary-General by reason of the authority that has been given to him by 
the Assembly or by the Security Council. 

It does seem to me that we must work hard and work strenuously towards 
the setting up of some instrumentality that would provide for the assembly of 
a group that could be moved very quickly. I come back again to the question 
of the functions of this instrumentality; whether it should be an armed force, 
whether it should be a police activity or whether it should be an observation 
group. To me at the moment in terms of taking short steps and doing more 
than has been done in the past, it seems to me that the peace observation group 
might .be the first step which could be taken. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: In speaking about the UNEF, has the Canadian government 
received an official report as to the death of Colonel Flint who was killed and 
information as to where the bullet came from? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I am sure the committee would be interested in that. 

Mr. Lecer: I think we could make available to the committee the reports 
which we received from the United Nations. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It was not made to us directly. It 
came to us from the Secretary-General. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that we have the report 
of the Secretary-General? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Unless the minister can give us a report in general. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am a little worried about giving 
now the details. 
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Mr. LEGER: We could circulate the reports, but unfortunately we do not 
have them here this morning. We could have them this afternoon. 

Mr. Pearson: I listened with much interest to what the minister said and 
I agree with everything he said about the necessity for proceeding vigorously 
but carefully. He repeated what he said the other day about the possible 
disadvantages of calling any agency of this kind a United Nations police force. 
I do not think the name means very much. You can call it a firefighting 
committee if you like. 

What worries me is the developing tendency in the United Nations in the 
last couple of years for the powers to say we have to do certain things but 
as soon as the United Nations can take over we will withdraw, or we would 
not have gone in if there had been a United Nations agency to have taken on 
the job. 

I think we must try to make provision at the United Nations assembly for 
the permanent establishment of a permanent agency which could be on call. 
Some of these same powers find all sorts of reasons for not doing it, but it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for the United Nations at the same time to 
take on those responsibilities and be prevented from organizing the mechanisms 
to discharge them. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I think Mr. Pearson has a very good point there. 


Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): On another subject, I would like to ask the 
minister if since he has assumed office he has had any request from the South 
American countries to join in any alliance, treaty, or economic development 
program to offset the present active Communist interests in South America. 
I am tempted to ask this question because our friend Mr. Dulles this week is 
in South America for the purpose. I understand that the interests of the 
United States in South America are larger than ours. I think I would be inter- 
ested to know from the minister what is the information the department has as 
to the situation in South America and whether or not we can expect just as 
much trouble in the years to come in South America as we have had recently 
in what is called the Middle East? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): In respect of the first part of the ques- 
tion and the statement, since I have taken over the portfolio I can say that 
we have had no representations made to us by any South American country 
nor have we received any invitation to join the Organization of American 
States. I make that as a positive statement. I do not think it will be proper 
and fitting for me to comment before the committee on the reactions which 
were set in motion by Mr. Nixon’s visit. 


Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): There has been no request to help in the 
development of trade of which your department is aware, or a necessity to _ 
assist? 2 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. 


Mr. PEARSON: There is a proposal under discussion at the present time to 
call a conference at the level of the heads of government of all the American 
states to consider this whole question of development. DoI take it that Canada 
has not been approached to attend that conference. ; 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. At least there have been two 
proposals which have come out of certain countries in Latin America for a ~ 
meeting—not under the O.A.S. JT have a memorandum before me here which — 
I will read. There have been several recent proposals for the calling of an _ 
inter-American conference at ministerial level or at the level of heads of gov- 
ernment to discuss political and economic problems of this hemisphere. The 
tentative proposals have been put forward by Brazil and Columbia, and by the 
Rockefeller fund which has recently made public a report in this respect. There 
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_ also has been a resolution introduced into the United States Senate in respect 


of the type of inter-American conference. No such conference has yet been 
called, and consequently, the question of Canadian participation in it has not 
been raised formally. This has nothing to do with membership in the O.A.S. 


_ If,an invitation were received, our decision would depend largely on the sub- 


ject matter of the conference and whether it seemed likely that our contribu- 
tion would contribute to its success. 

The three main public proposals were in an exchange of letters between 
the presidents of Brazil and the United States in which the former suggests, 
that is, the president of Brazil, that the relations between the United States and 
Latin America should be the subject of an inter-American meeting at the level 
of the heads of state to be called without delay by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

The Rockefeller fund report urged the calling, as soon as possible, of an 
inter-American economic conference to which Canada should be invited. 

The resolution of the United States recommended that a meeting of 
foreign ministers, including Canada, be held to review policies of mutual 
understanding in the western hemisphere and it deemed advisable to place 


on the agenda an American hemisphere summit meeting. 


I want to make it clear that there have been no formal invitations which 
have come out of any of these proposals yet. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: We have embassies in most of the Latin American coun-~ 
tries? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): In nine out of the twenty. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: When you say there is no official invitation, were there any 


_ unofficial communications delivered, or discussed, with our ambassadors in 
_ the South American countries. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): We have instructed our ambassadors 


_ to find out as much as possible about these proposals. 


Mr. Pearson: I have two questions which have nothing to do with anything 
which has been discussed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions relating to South Ameri- 
can matters? 


Mr. PEARSON: My first question is have any proposals been made or have 
any discussions been held within the NATO Council recently to the effect that 
NATO as such should now step in and see what it can do to settle the deplor- 
able problem of Cyprus? I know, in the past, it was not done so for the very 
good reason that those most concerned did not want anything done in NATO. 


_ Has there been any change in the last few months? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): My recollection, subject to correction by 
the Undersecretary, is that it has been discussed in the NATO Council for at 
least a year. My recollection is that when the proposal from the United 
Kingdom, or indeed before it was made public or before Mr. Macmillan gave 


_ it in the House of Commons, was made known to the representatives of the 


NATO countries and made known in a meeting of the Council, my understand- 


: ing is that apart from the two countries involved, that is Turkey and Greece, 
E the other representatives on the NATO council urged those two countries to 
be look at the proposal carefully and, they hoped, sympathetically. 


It has been under constant review. You will appreciate that the difference 


j of opinion between the two members of NATO, Greece and Turkey, could 
_ weaken NATO. 

4 Mr. PEARSON: I do not think that is— 

4 Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I was going to say it is an under- 
_ statement. 
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Mr. Pearson: Has NATO given consideration to making proposals of its 
own in respect of this matter apart from considering the proposals made by 
individual members like the United Kingdom; in other words, is it considering 
stepping in and taking on direct responsibility? 

Mr. SmirH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. They have not come up with any 
proposal. 

Mr. RicHarp (Ottawa East): Has the government taken any definite stand 
or decision about entering into a world copyright treaty? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I take that as notice. I do not know. 


Mr. PEARSON: Have there been any recent developments with reference - 
to the Polish art treasures? 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): No. 

Mr. PEARSON: In respect of the treasures in the Bank of Montreal? 

Mr. Smita (Hastings-Frontenac): Not at the moment. That problem is 
not as yet solved. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The Prime Minister announced that we were 
going to establish new missions in the middle east. Is the minister able to say 
when those ministers will take over? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): May I add a word in respect of the 
Polish treasures? The Polish government has been informed that we have 
no solution of the problem of the Polish art treasures at this time. 

Mr. PEARSON: Has the Polish government made any recent moves? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): We had a memorandum three months 
ago and we have intimated to them that we have not a proposal as yet. At the 
moment we have taken the view of the former government that this is a 
matter between the Bank of Montreal and the depositors of the treasures. I 
refer to a statement made in the House of Commons by the Right Honourable 
Mr. St. Laurent. 


Mr. PEARSON: His position, I think, at that time was that if the Polish 
government wanted the treasures back perhaps they should go to law and 
claim them. Is this presented by the statute of limitations now? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not think it is clear that any 
statute of limitations or prescriptive rights have run against the depositor. — 
That is a question of law. I have not studied it, but that is my own opinion 
at this moment. 

I am sorry, I interrupted you, Mr. Martin. 


Mr. PEARSON: Mr. St. Laurent said that as far as the Polish treasures in 
the Bank of Montreal were concerned, it is a matter between the Bank of 
Montreal and the depositors. However, what would happen if the depositors 
died? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Normally you would have them re- 
placed. You would have to appoint a successor. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention a situation that is © 
perhaps similar to that problem which has been raised by Mr. Pearson. 

Quite a number of Canadian citizens, formerly citizens of Poland, have 
had their property, and life savings, in some cases, expropriated in some way 
by the present Polish government and are unable to recover this money, 
homes, and that sort of thing because of the fact that the laws in Poland are 
such that they are not able to claim possession unless they go back to Poland, ~ 
in which case they would probably be arrested for some reason or other. . 

These Canadian citizens of Polish ancestry find themselves in a hopeless — 
position today in this regard. 3 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Would the situation mentioned by the member provide a 
basis for negotiation in regard to the other treasures? 
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Mr. KUCHEREPA: I mention this situation as possibly the other side to the 
same question. If the Polish government is asking for the return of these 
treasures, perhaps that is the basis of negotiation in regard to these Canadian 
citizens who have properties in Poland which are now under the jurisdiction of 
the present Polish government, and cannot claim them. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): How many claims are there by Canadian citi- 
zens of Polish extraction who have property in Poland? I know there is one 
large case. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I can think of one large one. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is one large case which involves the 
hydroelectric ownership in Poland. That is a case which involves millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I can think of another case but I do not 
care to identify it at this time. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: I know of individual cases where people have lost their 


~ homes and that sort of thing—they were expropriated by the present Polish 


regime—and because of present Polish legislation these indivduals are unable 
to recover anything. There are many such cases of this kind. I have no idea 
of the number. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not suppose that we would be able 
to find that number in our own files. 

Mr. RicHarp (Ottawa East): I do think we are getting into a legal argu- 
ment. I am not on the side of Poland, but I think the civil rights of a state 
are governed by the law of the country. In this case the treasures were re- 
moved from the country where they were. People who have property in 
Poland are governed in respect of those properties by the laws of that country 
just as people are governed by laws of other countries. 

Some of our good friends from England cannot remove more than a cer- 
tain amount of money from England. That situation applies to France as well 
as other countries. I would suggest that the civil rights are governed by the 
state where the property is located. This is a little different question. I do not 
think we can set off one situation against the other. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not think they are entirely 
unconnected. : 


Mr. MANopzIuK: I do not wish to prolong this question, but looking at this 


from strictly a legal point of view, I would be inclined to disagree with the 


minister when he says this is a matter between the Bank of Montreal and the 
depositors. 

From a legal point of view these treasures belong to the Polish 
state and it is the Polish state that is entitled to them. 

Therefore I would suggest that it is a subject of negotiation between our 
government and the present Polish government. The present Polish goevrn- 
ment has been recognized. I do not think that the depositors have any right 
to these treasures at all, unless they can claim succession or some such thing. 


I believe the treasures belong to the Polish people, and no matter what gov- 


ernment the Polish people choose, that is the government which is entitled 
to these treasures. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, these treasures are not 
in the custody of the Canadian government. Let us start with that statement. 

Mr. PEARSON: That is true. 

Mr. MANpDzIuK: I was thinking of the particular rights to these treasures. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have struggled over this question but 


_ Iam now clear. I am bound—I say this with a smile—to accept the view of 


the Rt. Hon. Mr. St. Laurent. 
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Mr. Pearson: The minister is not bound to accept that. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You mean you are delighted to? 
Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not. I wish we could legally re- 
turn these treasures to Poland. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, a month or so ago I asked a question of the 
Prime Minister with respect to funds that are being held in connection with 
’ 
q 


claims that have been made in Poland and in central Europe. The Prime 
Minister promised a reply to that question but as yet I have not received one. 
I am a little uncertain as to whether this falls under the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, or the custodan of— E 

Mr. Smiru (Hastings-Frontenac): I can answer that question. q 

The custodian is in the Department of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. CrESTOHL: The Secretary of State seems to feel that this is a matter 
for the Department of External Affairs. 

Mr. SmaitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Negotiation would be a matter for the 
Department of External Affairs, but the decision must be initiated by the j 
Department of the Secretary of State. : 

Mr. CrESTOHL: I will look up the question which I put to the Prime . .@ 
Minister, but I do feel that this is something which would fall within the ; 
jurisdiction, certainly to a large extent, of the Department of External Affairs. E 

Mr. SmutH (Hastings-Frontenac): I say that is true as far as negotiations : 
are concerned, but only that far. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would like to ask the Under-Secretary of 
State if he could indicate when the new missions will be established in the 
various countries designated by the Prime Minister, and when a minister 
will be appointed to Lebanon and particularly to Israel. I am going over there 
very soon and I would like some protection. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I discussed this with the Under- 
Secretary of State over the week-end and possibly he could answer that 
question. . 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not suppose these new missions will be 
established before the end of this month? “¢ 

Mr. Lecer: I think that we must establish a distinction between Lebanon 
and Israel. We now have a mission in Israel. We will have to make provisions 
for the new heads of missions, and that takes a little time. I hope it is not 
necessary to pin down the exact month. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Oh no, I just wanted to get some information 
in that regard. 

Mr. LEGER: Six or seven weeks would be closer than one month, following 
the procedure that we want to follow. However, the Chargés d’Affaires will 
be there to welcome Mr. Martin on his arrival. 

Mr. Pearson: Can Mr. Martin be assured of protection? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not think Mr. Martin needs any — 
protection. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What about the other countries where we do 
not have missions? 

The CHarRMAN: I would like to thank the committee members for main- 
taining order during all these meetings. 

Is it agreeable to members of the committee that we adjourn now and 
meet again at four-thirty this afternoon? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
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“APPENDIX A” 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES: 1954-1958 


be F (A memorandum prepared for inclusion in the Report of the Secretary-General 
t of the United Nations to the Economie and Social Council on Economic 
4 Assistance to Less Developed Countries.) 


’ 1. This statement of Canadian aid, which is designed to show the direction 
- and the amount of Canadian economic assistance during the fiscal years 1954- 
7 1955 to 1957-1958, has been requested by the Secretary-General of the United 
_ Nations, and will be included in his general Report on this matter to the 26th 
i ; Session of the Economic and Social Council. 


‘Ss 2. Table I shows the assistance which Canada has provided to a number 
- of countries in terms of commitments and expenditures, grants and loans. 
a Expenditure refers to the value of the assistance actually provided in grants 
and long-term loans, and includes the fulfilment of current and previous 
commitments. Grants refer to donations, including the value of technical 
assistance. 


3. Table II shows these Commitments and Expenditures classified by 

_ recipient country and by purpose. Economic Development Projects refer to 

aid provided for specific projects contributing to the economic development of 

_ the country concerned. The section on Relief refers to aid given to alleviate 

_ temporary hardships such as crop failure or floods. General Economic Aid 

ao all other aid provided for economic, as distinct from military, pur- 
poses. 


a 4. Table III shows Canadian Expenditures classified by recipient country 
and by economic character. Commodity transfers are classified as “food and 
agricultural” items, or as “other”, which comprises commodities such as 
industrial metals. Technical Assistance refers to the expenditures incurred by 
_ the direct provision of technical services to the recipient country, and to the 
a award of training fellowships to its scholars, technicians and trainees. Other 
_ and Mixed include all other types of direct economic assistance and those of 
_ a mixed character which could not be resolved easily into the specified 
_ categories. 


* 5. This survey does not include Canadian contributions to multilateral aid 
_ programs such as those of the United Nations. 


Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, Canada. 
16 May 1958. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 
Taste 1—CoMMITMENTS AND EXPENDITURES BY COUNTRY 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, INCLUDING WEST INDIES FEDERATION 


Se ee a ET a ne 
AS SS 


Commitments Expenditures 
Fiscal Y ees eer PREIS EGE ER 2 
fata’ March 31 Grants Loans Total Grants Loans Total 
$ $ $ $ apie $ 
112 fo 1 oe a a —_ —_— _ — —_ we 
LODD-OO Bisse isl snclers 50,000 —_ 50, 000 49,999 — 49,999 
WIOAO Mei aiyheree cise —_ — — — eee nie 
1057-58 Pe es ee ae 4,034 4,034 4,034 ' 4,034 
54,034 — 54, 034 54,033 —_ 54,033 
BURMA 
TODA DOL Wesccse Gets 4,377 — 4,377 4,377 — 4,377 
MOD SOG Ie ca csivieiesis 78,001 — 78,001 33, 501 — 33, 501 
TODG- Silas hoa gate ese 204,710 _ 204,710 118,745 —_ 118, 745 
HO Daa alee tae eisietare 331, 607 —_ 331,607 304, 519 — 304, 519 
618, 695 — 618, 695 461,142 — 461,142 
CAMBODIA 
PO DAEND Mecano e os 34, 468 —_ 34, 468 19,468 — 19,468 
TORSO Oraaiiie ae baile 15,850 — 15, 850 29,483 —_— 29,483 
TGS aia Werte 14,488 — 14, 438 14, 488 — 14,4388 
LOD TeDOae pean Taig 25,941 — 25,941 25,941 —_ 25, 941 
90, 697 _ 90, 697 89, 330° _ - 89,330 
CEYLON 
ROSATO cone beds whee 2,994,824 _— 2,994, 824 2,265,840 — 2,265,840 
Ob <aG ace acneie cies 2,224,937 — 2,224,937 1,815,885 — 1,815, 885 
MOD OO ote ays 2,222,414 —_ 2,222,414 2,923,456 _ 2,923,456 
TOS (EOSs tote toss ies ie 5,254, 259 — 5,254, 259 2,688,321 — 2,688, 321 
12, 696, 434 _ 12,696, 434 9,693, 502 — 9,693, 502 


Mio Sipe ee De on eS a eee 


HAITI 
GOED Os cere lss els aides 25,000 — 25,00 = 
BC UN eee ee = — = : noe ie pone 
SOO sore nisle saistelec — —_— = sik aes ae 
SOT DS astelcteys eicehese — — = Bos aah = 
25,000 2 25, 000 PADS ak Se on ak Oe 


Sh Sea a a ae ee be 


yr 


INDIA 
TOGA Soces cans 11,314,032 _ 11,314,032 8, 942,075 =a 8,942,075 
ive Seas eae 16,760, 305 ex 16,760,305 16,626,422 = 16,626, 422 
a 14,861,509 ae 14,861,509  —-7, 547,639 = 7,547,639 
7 ee 31,327,758 25,000,000 56,327,758 19,263,984 16,173,000 35,436,984 


—— ee 


74,263,604 25,000,000 99,263,604 52,380,120 16,173,000 68,553, 120 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 
Taste 1—CoMMITMENTS AND HxPENDITURES BY CoUNTRY 


INDONESIA 


Se ee 


Commitments Expenditures 
Fiscal Years —_—-- 
Ending March 31 Grants Loans Total Grants Loans Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BAe aes eee? 64,304 — 64, 304 64, 304 — 64, 304 
ESA Sa ilies eae 148, 324 — 148 , 324 148, 324 — - 148,324 
Pive dispelcneye acs 216,061 — 216,061 216, 061 —_ 216, 061 
lita ss 165, 619 — 165, 619 163,709 — 163, 709 
594, 308 — 594, 308 592,398 592,398 


KOREA 
750,000 = 750,000 745,421 = 745,421 
750, 000 a 750, 000 745, 421 = 745,421 


LAOS 
32, 240 = 32, 240 32,240 = 32, 240 
38, 292 — 38, 292 38, 292 os 38, 292 
70, 532 = 70, 532 70, 5382 =e 70, 532 


MALAYA 
HOSE DO toss viv oe «ies 56,007 = 56, 607 56,007 = 56, 007 
MOG I-00. ceca scones 43,147 — 43,147 43,147 = 43,147 
BE LODO-O7 2. sind iow es 295, 734 — 295, 734 155, 398 aaa 155, 398 
HOODS fats eas Jinle © ose 61, 202 — 61, 202 195,539 a 195, 539 
456,090 a 456,090 450,091 a 450,091 


NORTH BORNEO 


— 5,467 5,467 — 5,467 

$0556. ace a 5, 658 — 5, 658 5, 658 — 5, 658 
1996-5700... cs 573 _ 573 573 — 573 
Be 1957-58. 3,451 = 3,451 3,451 — 3,451 
4 15, 149 — 15, 149 15,149 — 15,149 


PAKISTAN 
NOSED 5 eid vic we oll s 14,334, 460 _— 14, 334, 460 6,336, 500 _ 6,336, 500 
Bt 055-56...5 65.6 Sa es 10,197, 172 — 10,197,172 7,021, 142 _ 7,021, 142 
MOSO-B oo ws ace cathe 11,080, 669 — 11,080, 669 11,239,021 _ 11,239,021 
HOOT 08 si6+0i0/ee are 33 17, 346, 845 — 17,346, 845 19,157,026 = 19,157,026 
52,959, 146. a 52,959, 146 43,753,689 «© — 43, 753, 689 


o_o 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 
Taste 1—ComMMITMENTS AND EXPENDITURES BY COUNTRY 
SARAWAK 
Commitments Expenditures 
Fiscal Years Se eS SE See Tie pe ke ESE eels Re eee 
Ending March 31 Grants Loans Total Grants Loans Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1954-55 50 isis ee ees — see — ed = a 
TODD OOS Selsle win vie oe. 1, 671 _ 1,671 1,671 — ‘ 1, 671 
OSG Ds 3 task wie’ 6 2,746 — 2,746 2,746 —_— 2,746 
POFRHOSsik cee eres 80, 058 —_ 380,058 30,058 —_ 30, 058 
34, 475 — 34,475 34,475 — 34,475 
SINGAPORE 
1954-55... 2c eee es 8,541 — 8,541 8, 541 — 8,541 
DODD SOR tvalete Wile ie's 1,867 _— 1, 867 1, 867 —_ 1, 867 
NOS GDh Sontrovcie ie iets 71,859 _ 71,859 21,859 —_ 21,859 a 
DOD THOSE shred ee erete 22,722 — 22,722 23, 687 — 23, 687 ’ 
104,989 — 104, 989 55, 954 _ 55,954 
k 
j 
THAILAND ; 
PODARED feacoin v6 2%. 2,845 — 2, 845 2,845 me 2,845 E 
TODD“OG ae hate tele heces 534 —_— 534 534 —_— 534 a 
rE Sy ae — — — — con ae a . 
MORTHOS ACs voile sass 15, 616 —_— 15,616 15, 616 — 15, 616 4 
18, 995 wv 18,995 18, 995 ei 18,995 
g 
LOGASS Be leuk 4,313 B 4,313 4,313 as 4,313 4 
195S=OG RRS. Oe le so 1,361 _ 1,361 1,361 — 1,361 at 
1956-57 AS aa eh be 138,137 —_ 138, 137 138, 137 _— 138, 137 = 
AY sso ais eee ae 37,347 —_— 37, 347 37,347 — 37,347 % 
181,158 ~ 181,158 181, 158 — 181,158 § 
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x Taste jpadias: One Ta AND Bicemsreh as Cuassirmep By Recrpmnt Country AND BY PuRPOSE 
i BRITISH WEST INDIES INCLUDING WEST INDIES FEDERATION 


89,330 


Economic General 
‘ Development Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. CoMMITMENTS 
BO Oa rt arg a etl ie cn aU TRUS SRe e —_— rem = ca 
ODD OOM acter dea ale te letter oe crete PUR — 50, 000 — 50, 000 
POD Bim Canyacleycindielgiy attra ce Siar a ER Fat ecutsto - = a ae 
1 a Ee tod ee RPL do UL RHR RNS AU a Ue te DR a AMY 4,034 — — 4,034 
4,034 50,000 — 54,034 
B, ExprenpiTuREs 
MOOLADS eee en was dW ue ie te aoe a — — — 
BODO Oo On cr aan a Aer mera een ste Soke tn — 49,999 — 49,999 
BOD ORD Terese a ence ota A Se eet a inate ~~ = — Soe 
hs HOS T=DO Leto Paee ml ae mares. Ba Nik 4,034 — — 4,034 
a ; 4,034 49,999 ali 54,033 
‘ Tl Vay plat, UU Dan wn mca beta tn 
BURMA 
A. CoMMITMENTS 
NOS 4 ase eter carcinee cee er an (Mees Sone = 4,377 — —_— 4,377 
CATO AREAL ate See MER ST IE ccks le DPM Deas fcc 78,001 — — 78,001 
ORG aerated oe MLS eh eye apes ANN ie 204,710 — — 204,710 
Od nee ck aide, cl necenCee Moen! Cer ac alu 331, 607 —- — 331, 607 
618, 695 — —- 618, 695 
AB. EXPENDITURES 
AGT NS Ue ce AR He cre ay LJ er cue as pe URL PM Real 4,377 —_ —- 4,377 
NOOO sec tee stop sicte ee ieee ee ete MN aks 33, 501 — — 33,501 
NOS GSoC tence biccer, aiavens cpioaca Men y Ray cca D. 118, 745 — — 118,745 
“y Oa OO CW a iaR oeee beret Aaa ee Hah ero A POE LONE 304,519 —— — 804,519 
By 461, 142 = = 461, 142 
CAMBODIA 
A. CoMMITMENTS ¥ 
MODs rear) Ela Nis! tes aime se cr, Riis, Ae Mire UL arte HO uae 34, 468 — _— 34, 468 
ODO DONS sooo SON Eo Tam Cua Ue plae peer in ee 15,850 —_ —_ 15, 850 
MOS OTOL eciQece sea eee tae rane: Srined etn pater RPE 14, 438 oa — 14,438 
NO ROG amare ee ten RUNNY ome ONe Cate ty ee AN 25,941 — — 25,941 
90, 697 — — 90, 697 
B. Expenpirures 
ODEO or Sisk Wala tains, RS Ph osha Renee ee ere oe 19,468 —_ — 19,468 
POO DON. Le termine tia rec Me PS ae R ie Nk wise od Heenathd 29,483 —_— -- 29,483 
HODO sO Mente ve eamtas Peary Mey ier O LRRC Cra pee 14,438 — ~ 14, 438 
HOS (BS) Se eee ohne ie aka tamer Verh hoee  C 25, 941 — — 25,941 
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Taste TI—CommitMeNTS AND EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED BY ReEciPIENT COUNTRY AND BY PURPOSE 


CEYLON 
Economic General 
Development ; Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
(Canadian’ Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. COMMITMENTS 
ODA One Cetera cat tine ole aavea ieee crete rase & 2,994, 824 -- — 2,994, 824 
LOGS ARe A oes SG AA eee ee Oe 2,224,937 — 2,224, 937 
KOO ete cede Scribeetiavats chuvcneee ote ar tetra el « «MN a late 2,222,414 —_— —_— 2,222,414 
MOE Der Maree: aa Sole dal aatiaiou Mh ccrtae arteets taneens me 2,254,259 3,000,000 _— 5, 254, 259 
9,696,437 3,000,000 — 12, 696,437 
B. ExprenpItuRESs : 
TM GG a! odes ARSE RRR S Ds Oe ean ORE LoL oct 2,265,840 a — 2,265, 840 
TCS ta aya) oe te te I MEA Malye ie a tes BA 1,815,885 — —— 1,815, 885 
OGG Ou ree metre ak Sis ee al hie ae SAmieyeTneeS ual ace Sire 2,923,456 — — 2,923, 456 
GIS EARS aa Sac Stale Mier YR oe EAT Aa lt ge 2,688,321 — — 2,688, 321 
9,693, 502 _- 9,693, 502 
HAITI 
A. CoMMITMENTS 
AGE SH Sees Beare My ara AIMEE RS Ate sym Ane — 25,000 — 25,000 
LODO = DOS Weiss SETS TARR Dake ko Blved ait ache eee — — _ == 
DOD G-O Uy Ma Sted ce CE EUS eee aes — — — Fae 
OD OS ey Whe eee ene Sy ever ok Tee cee os — — = 
— 25,000 — 25,000 
B. EXPENDITURES 
Qa cs ikiesse oiateve teas = em te tee eta chee Ne _ 24, 988 —- 24,988 
USTs] atmad) On aes Ieee rG SA a Ae Oe mc ey Age INA _ _ —_ ae 
LOB GSO (rates ocacsrate nae a cr icures ae ee eae REO = — = =F 
HOD OS erie rs oe Rte rare eel eee — — = == 
— 24, 988 — 24, 988 


a ee a ee ee ee ee 


INDIA 
A. CoMMITMENTS 
1954-55 Cid acura cee ORI eae wee te ee Ui | ie 11,314, 032 — — 11,314, 032 
TURE HL REO eet wink oC pana eee EAA, ney Reins Cae FL, 16,760,305 — — 16, 760,305 
LOSOsDUN «Selo cools ee a hs. ok uns reteset ene ae 14, 861,509 — — 14, 861, 509 
LEV Stein eae th AEN MI Mg een Meena NS 23,327,758 8,000, 000 25,000,000 56,327,758 


66, 263, 604 8,000, 000 25,000, 000 99, 263, 604 


= 8, 942,075 


iI TO tae nt a Rama Reape a ee mr 8,942,075 — 
MON OO merase Ue. ob res 5 pee be AME et 16, 626, 422 — 16, 626, 422 
Ten Ss cht, Rie: Ace ety AEN. eR DR EEE 7,547, 639 — -- 7,547, 639 
=D Sse neater te EAM Ny ca ay OG, 19, 263, 984 = 16,173,000 35,436,984 
52,380, 120 — _ 16,173,000 68, 553,120 
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ME 


—_ 
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~ Tasts II—Commrrments AND EXPENDITURES CiAssiIriED BY Recrpmnt Country AND BY PURPOSE 


INDONESIA 


Economic General 
Development Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total - 


(Canadian Dollars) 


$ $ $ $ 
_ A. ComMiTMENTS 
LUCEY SE oe sear mechs 0 atte Se iat ni ee Cera RSET 64,304 — — 64, 304 
RO ise oie araes tack cas Sytner ane 148, 324 —_— — 148, 324 
INQ ES Costs Pate es a eae akan AS cy ones 5 ten AT 216,061 — — 216,061 
MOT nO Orie eth Gees Was Aisinte lars Man, gM Reals yf es | 165,619 me — 165,619 
594, 308 — — 594, 308 
aa EXPENDITURES 
a AD rea eee eee eee ek n/a, cages bila elt 64, 304 — — 64, 304 
, r? OS DDO Se she ware cereale teri we ed er 148, 324 — — 148,324 
: BOO Ora oat cts p ewe areca eal. CANIS vince ae 216,061 — — 216,061 
ef 1957-08552 ve Metis Did] Goon Go SBE Heb Beate 163,709 —- — 163,709 
592, 398 mi = 592, 398 


<> 5 aaa a Le i a ee Se REED ee ay Ee ORR CA eee eer LSE eT au 


KOREA 
_ A. CommiTmsnts 
THs) ape seach Le Me Ae age ce Be a ah 750, 000 — — 750, 000 
POG HO Octet cites sheer sich ae RR Re ea eee — _— — = 
LODO =o Jncmeptarelets soe Gt he os Lr — — == ar 
NOD Stine tate wenn cee ania eee tiara — — = Es 
. 750,000 es ay 750,000 
B, ExPeNnDITURES 
TAS 5% a Hares peer ee ts Stam LULA UR ee Naan Pee aba 745,421 — — 745,421 
OS DOO: Acree Bre cde Se TR ae eth eer ee ee = == ae ars 
WO SGD ereuc rans ere ERC ROE EE eee —_ = = => 
NOS Fe-B8 tes tak ort eR ae ee Rat eee lave oe _— = == ae 
745,421 — —- 745,421 
LAOS 
A. CoMMITMENTS 
UDA De See Weis Weal te Se % ake. avi acciacd peetera hase ore = — = are 
HOTS S BME. cea vate POE re Mat Bey, “gk — — — — 
MO BG-Ofire eae 29) bocce as tener ae eee mel te cre 32, 240 —_ oe 32, 240 
ASST SPEAR Se ees ASE TE MIN Lilt UD ie Se eet 38 , 292 — — 38, 292 
70, 532 — — 70, 532 
_ B. Exrenpirures 
HODa Ob Ait stas 7 ate Aa aac en is pea ers We — a= = so. 
1 IY seed) dee eared fa an RRR al Sa —_ = = ei 
ODD OMe ar el rcalee Sersmied Nc Ui aoneny tte hss 32, 240 _ Rae 32, 240 
AS ay felt sit de celts Ral Ot ED ae Mh aan OR It A aR abel 38, 292 — — 38, 292 
70, 532 — — 70, 532 
4 
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Tasie I—Commrrments Abb Expnnpirures Cxiassirimp py Recrerent CounTRY AND BY Purpose ie 


MALAYA , nee 
Economic General 
Development ‘ Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid ~~ Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ + $ $ 
A. CoMMITMENTS ts 
56, 007 —_ _ 56, 007 
43, 147 — — 43,147 
295,734 —_ —_ 295,734 
61, 202 — —_ 61, 202. 
456, 090 oe vi 456,090 
B. EXPENDITURES 
POSER ec ae sels hlecwliNle wie inky ater ok latobote atte Mitel 56, 007 — _— _ _ 56,007 
MOD DRD Ose ake Nictnteos Meare a talle dg ok ara vata’s cyaenerenetate 43,147 _— —_— 43,147 
PENG Bietey Cites ct ticare sch otehae isl aces edeyst eae wayetal tenants onthe 155, 398 —_— _— 155, 398 
NTE OR Lie IN tuaraic ts aig lahe, ulece eiabaralulep sean) sheyalerets teins 195, 539) —_ —_ 195, 539 
450,091 — _— 450,091 
NORTH BORNEO 
A. COMMITMENTS 
STEVE OTN teeth Seance ends. WMS Se RA ey Aa 5,467 — _— 5, 467 
OSD O ie eke, Bede SotenaNorene ro ces Masser eah eed nen rel meere 5, 658 _ _— 5, 658 
POG h ceitete ee hone o tivcle Sess arn eALie eae eee 573 — — 573 
OB OS EU Ae ea eas Mateo tesa one eee, uw vee eee 3,451 —_ — 3,451 
15, 149 — — 15,149 
B. EXPENDITURES 
LOBE BOR see. aN ecma atOnik ee, COE EY Wale Slag i seas 5,467 — —_— 5, 467 
OS Dea OAS ile. Doese Moree acai cok nade sa) at) aamieec ane ela 5, 658 o — 5, 658 
RSS ERS ag cages Se Ene LS Co ALR NLA OM aan PML on Ae AE 573 —_ — Die 
1 AO As NN pan ae kAlLons c Ee ee ATEN Re Oe 8,451 — — 8,451 
15, 149 — 15,149 
PAKISTAN <i 
A. CommiTmsentTs i 
i HS: Esai Sia te Chie aan MABE OE aa aR. 14, 334, 460 ae —s 14,334,460 
UBB Dine, Nae ect Sat eel ob ate 2 10, 197,172 ras = 10,197,172 — 
DOS GED Ten he repeals ean. aren eee ake 9, 580, 669 1, 500, 000 — 11,080,669 — 
HOO TOS ae Bere Rarer tle eee lL Aol ae taae 13, 346, 845 4,000, 000 _— 17,346,845 — 
47,459,146 5,500,000 52,959,146 
B. ExreNnDITURES x q 
RO DEAD MNCs sake ihre Sa! Saeed 6, 336, 500 — — 6,336 500 
1956-56. 7, O21-Me wan hae he a ie 142 
(Oe agar ecu sar 9,763, 187 1, 475, 834 — 11,239,021 — 
SARI eo oe as Bo tey, SRY ss OMIT CS pS 17, 157,026 2,000, 000° — 19,157,026 — 
40, 277,855 3,475, 834 ae 43, 753 689 
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Taste I—ComMIrMents AND EXPENDITURES CLASsiIFinD By Reciriunt CoUNTRY AND BY PURPOSE 


SARAWAK 
q ; Economic General 
; : Development Economic 
“a Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
: (Canadian Dollars) 


$ $ $ 3 

‘ A. CoMMITMENTS 

a 1954-55...... Pie ete de Meme ates wig eRe: — -- — — 

3 ROSES, Ger sea MeN CLG I Lia 1,671 _ — 1,671 

i MO DOS Olas Gcesee ieee ee ek aee clereienels eavalepet Sal 2,746 mae real 2,746 

iy LO Meron tomes ted ee, eho ye a anna ars 30, 058 7 cae 30, 058 

4 Bo ee TE pea ee ey 

4q 34,475 — — 34,475 

7 

_ B. Exprenpirures 

4 NODA niet a alti ware etic, id co cates ve ee oohe 8 Hse oa Kam a 
LOD DO Ones seen sehen berate ay alela AYE ona ak Baty 1,671 Sth ee 1,671 

P LOD OD ie pata ast icte seit See arene ashes ; 2,746 == a 2,746 

‘ WOE fea oeratageteec ial seacticopaenn) ooaiskene Pec ONGIS cost on Ncjiee 30,058 ax rae 30, 058 

: 34,475 — ae 34, 475 

a 

{ 

B SINGAPORE 

a 

4 

_ A. ComMirMEents 

: LEGER Be ES eI Steere On CR NAR me 8, 541 _ — 8, 541 
POD Om Om chinese lstatvay ates yi svasaisiatene oeIMe les lee a 1,867 => _ 1,867 
Teo canis Sh aie arte ca ant Me aia aL 71,859 ro — 71, 859 
RODEO Sa ceere secteite cram telnet ctars cratic orate 22,722 _ —_ 22,122 

= 104, 989 — —_— 104, 989 

q B. ExpENnDITURES 

4 LOBE GO Sic raseh< chest ee Ce eee aad ae Meat wee anal 8,541 — _ 8,541 

4 LOGB DO ree ee eon es Dann eri 1,867 -- _ 1,867 

OD OR Odgers. ct aerem era tees uma S ee Spas, seu abiene 21,859 — _— 21,859 
MODTH OS ert ateic tortie eas nein Mee eae aa es 23, 687 — _— 23, 687 

4 55,954 — ~ 55,954 

: F THAILAND 

a 

* 

- <A. ComMMITMENTS ; 

q AQ DA HO dike saree de eee Meat ical rn HAN Mga 2,845 = _ 2,845 

"i ODD DOr te athens ye eee eas ae ral. Wn ORL Le PMS 534 aE — 534 

: aay GUM pees oN Meee ON GIO A ae — ~ ~- — 

A DOSY COSmING eee cist ta ere gta sr amt alias 15, 616 —_ — 15, 616 

: 18,995 a ve 18, 995 

4 

. 

_ 8B, Exrpnpirurss 

; LODSBB ike oP Senn eres ices eae eee ky Moke 2,845 — 2,845 
ADDO =O Orrin. caters sok endian, Sete (ke et octet FS 534 — _ 534 
LOBG HD hire iia dapicatt ste Sa cuce ae ais sigse ee oats ee a aa ey 72 
Ea ales rh tere VS SBMA ARCH Wa ME i 15, 616 — = 15, 616 

18,995 = =_ 18, 995 


Neatly 


¥ re 
Syrieay ox SES Sar "STANDING comm 


ms 
Rr, TABLE Tr vO Gunmen AND Decnecocrancs Cuassivmpisy’ Recents Go C 


AWS VIETNAM 


Economic 
Development 
3 Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief 


at et ae! 


A. CoMMITMENTS 


—— eens ————— eee el 
< 


a GP elgg ie thas ea miaOmt yg) 138" 137 a 
‘CSc i ea Wapehpenh tad ens oF 37.347 a 


181, 158 = 
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Tassie III—Expenpirure CrassirizD By Rucirrant CountTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER 


BRITISH WEST INDIES INCLUDING WEST INDIES FEDERATION 


A, 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Fiscal Years Ending March 31 


Commopitizs! 
(a) y ood nee Agricultural Commodities. . 
1954-5 


TrEcHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ie Experts 
G54 =p Dike s, me eetrot coe acted cis ork cle ane 


OrHeER AND Mrxep! 


Toran 


Economic 
Development 
Projects 


ale Ba 


General 
Economic 
Relief Aid 
(Canadian Dollars) 

$ $ 
49,999 _- 
49, 999 Hy 
49,999 _ 


Total 


[edited | 


49,999 
4,034 


54,033 


Nors!:—All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 Be ig 2? 
Taste I[]—Expenpirure CuassiriaD By Recirrent CounTRY AND By Economic CHARACTER oe, 
BURMA 
Economic General 
Development ‘ Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief “Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. Commopiriss! 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
NOAA ODM Et acry tua crcet ec oh its ea ncn eae _ _— — — 
LODOSAD EL Bree aA cde ae semaine aise ase _— —_— — — 
BOO Meas & sissies PACA bre ROE —_ _ _ _ 
LOUDON as ON a Neos ee arate tae aes — —_— _— _ \ 
(b) Other 
DAS ee stays siege ha laccteita a eG Pete _— = _ — 
TODO DOMES iol aaie sictaleche oaks Dae athe — —_— _ —_— 
LO OL Meg eee a nied Rid CEE aa _— _ _ = 
LOOT Oe ere Aerie ite AREA UM one ate — _ —_ _ 
B. Cash TRANSFERS s : : 
C. Trcunicat ASSISTANCE 
(a) Experts p 
ODA OOS tesa sata’ evn Cony dee, NOUR a avon way EL 4,377 —_— —_ ‘4,377 ; 
OOOH OO IARC em OM RIN ct Oita ere tt ner abet a ta 19, 602 — —_— 19, 602 p 
DODGE dic crt Wen Ae. ok, ae 21,879 — — 21,879 : 
DOD TSO SNy Lise calcise, ey hie eR eae CE 76, 741 — oo 76,741 ; 
(b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc F 
LOHAN B ok OEE ae Moan ea = = — = : 
OSD TOOL ee Bowes et Rae een) eee 12,886 — _ 12,886 . 
OBO O ae cic Baten spot Lae eek phe Sec 57,831 — oo , 57,831 g 
LOST SS click Suen ae ete cies Ne asta Ya Rae 112,772 a — 112,772 % 
D. Orser anp Mrxep! qi 
dE DOE ton tar eat tiasiciaieiattiovcte nie ge Pe te _— a5 Te q 
EE oe aC a clap Sea Re ata Suan a tags 1 agen 1,013 — os “VESOLS 2 
Renae Sie eh eee are a 39,035 Pe ug 30,035 
I ESISV IE stoi ev is Seti, Sh eleaD gah EA UNIO ey ha 114, 634 —_ — 114, 634 y : 
E. Toran a 
ES sa TINE Miele ir an hie SMM CD May NG 5 te Re 4,377 — _— Ay Ote etm . 
UGS TOSS His Se etna te nue TUT on ae 33,501 — —_— 33,501 J 
BONO ROM MSS tmp Ieee dn aul Se en a 118,745 — — 118,745) 7 
BONE RR Spice a emaas, Soe meee ee Re 304,519 —. — 304,519 F 
461,142 — = 461,142 ty 


Nors!:—All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


Taste I[I—Exrenvirure Crassiriep By Ruciprent CoUNTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER 


CAMBODIA 
i f Economie General 
Development Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 


A. Commopittes(1) 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 


ROGET: Carer nid CMe — — = ie 
q io, CORSH DRANSPERS os. Gos boas e's Brala eiclotale rete = = _ = 
q C. Trecunicat ASSISTANCE 

}(a) Experts 

{ PUTAS torah res ehh Std uy a 17,808 ay ue 17,808 
& SAS RS tr SO SOMATA Ae Ae 10,009 me — 10,009 
ROBES TA pete cu ck aay Sh 3,844 oss sa 3,844 
} 1 be Ey hd Bee ae PR A tt ON A 92 ss aoe 92 
. (b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc. 

4 PADD ae 5 JBM cath Saunt UR Ba Vance ae USCS 1,660 mae — 1,660 
‘ MORO ah stuck eh is 5 es SR ey al 3 5, 840 — ee 5,840 
4 DOSDIOT Rae TRO dO ea Maen 10,594 ae — 10,594 
; NOT pa Nek atte eee se Pha 25,849. — — 25, 849 
4 

_D. Orner anv Mrxep(?) 

4 PU SAEN hie te? cee AC ee al on Las nied Nal Ng — — — ee 

. MOBS SOO ete ce and ni ihe eg lea Ce ON 13, 634 — oe 13, 634 
q BORO ee RO a ie RUN eR te — — — ay 
BR S90 2580s ors Te eS Cg eR hea — — — _ 
E. Toran 

. ROG D Gan \atonasriernadelant etch aie on eee as 19,468 — — 19,468 
A BOG OOD each beer eat aats Whee a Se oe 29,483 = — 29, 483 
+ LOSE lon cg hae ntti G eee ihn era gear: 14,438 — — 14,438 
q 5 Yat Sn ea ey gin Seen Ale, DANO ON 25,941 _ re 25,941 
q pe EE Ne ees (Rabe Ba NLL Dy “fae De era ae SUES Cea ES 
4 89, 330 _ — 89,330 
4 Nors (1): All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


Taste IIJ—Exrenpirure Crassiriep By Recrprent Country AND BY Economic CHARACTER 


CEYLON 
Economic General 
Development é Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief ; Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. CommopitiEs(1) 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
OS AES SS era hie alae ain LA recat ome ing 539, 286 —_ — 539, 286 
POSS BG sar eral dace in nian wleeamaatnten ig ts Ne 491,509 — — 491,509 
RO SOD evans Hate een onere ares osha farels lenes> 899, 600 — — 899, 600 
CG DBs. ae wtadk Amd ina Teme? Me 1,639, 185 — \ o 1,639,185 
(b) Other ; 
OBA mo aye, Sie atti is te ca alba etre eretale Stas hey ahete — _ _— teh Si 
WO GSD Dene tartare Gatton vereikea ee kiana stipe ae — = — = 
OD GD ininate cuteeswaay sit "a sansa diaper oe recall e erenotede — — — — 
ODO S ut ate car ulataian aia nie. mue Teta — = ws re 
B. Caso TRANSFERS....... iatelolall’ otereraieiete vate AGS = = — “a 
C. Trecunicat ASSISTANCE 
(a) Experts 
MO BAS OD seek eran ceee sere coterie ese eee oor atenetel 131,033 _ _ 131,033 
TONS ay COMM a See aN Rta Sen Ade iar os 144, 738 — — 144, 738 
OSG SOL 2 eae dare ccian aknne cities fsa nae 162,271 —_ —_— 162,271 
LOBOS ue ess eee achateeeaeke cee ares A sate 198,808 — - 198,808 
(b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc. 
S42 Dich x Bevel tite saint letels ieee Plane 32,833 — — 32,833 
AO DO ROO re eee aw As cle wah ieee Nee eeee ae ; 79,199 — — 79,199 
GSO KOU ce sce eae ed ora eee mE ae eee 51,433 — _— 51,483 
LOST ROS eee UN are Sits SLR OE Ce Ma ee 44,486 —— —_ 44,486 
D. Orner aND Mrxep(?) 
LOD SOD eT olla CURATOR Ve eae 1,562,688 — — 1,562,688 
METI SOs arate ove Yevatetis Busnes tos Colors ae ate eae Rae One cee 1,100,439 —_— — 1,100, 439 
BO OO Ue paae ae acks Sevier ae cone ale eto RITE roauaes bis 1,810,152 _— — 1,810, 152 
OS Ses Seine ee er Mecog Lo INE Mie i Se Ws ON ON 805, 842 — oo 805, 842 
E. Toran g 
ADA OU res test aR taagesels Mie Orcketead eee ounces ae 2,265,840 — _ 2,265, 840 
LOG IDO MeL eA astletelek Get ote eda ttarane Maieete 1,815,885 — a 1,815, 885 
LOGON rani. he sim iticlek eh wie s ee ae be ei 2,923,456 — — 2,923,456 
OOS) berainderaye esheets teat seiatotake ola ol arals Dimes 2,688,321 — — 2 688,321 
9,693, 502 — _— ~ 9,693,502 


TO 


Nore (?): All goods are F.A.S8. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


Taste III—Expenpiture Ciassiriep sy Recipmnt Country AND By Economic CHARACTER 


3 2 HAITI 
Pig Economic General 
Development Economie 
5 Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. Commopiriss(!) 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
ODE SO tie Re mest nme ite Rieter iane eet 2 ae eralnc os — 24,988 — — 
ODOT BO. Si eranrterc aver d avd MOE arena ea vate ot bod i _— — — — 
TE eam RY eat roa iether Mn NORE ao ae a A a ee — — — — 
LOD Ot ait lnae Gorrie Rete dco tte ee ae Ae — — — — 
(b) Other 
Ip SS Ses cco cle tree, try A ee On ME ie —_— — — — 
LODO OO brdduhctar ete, Re nisian ree tee nae aes —_— — — —_— 
NOD OS OT ap aie Elemis atts ixyenehe Mien or —_— —_ — — 
EY See nly os Ata et eta Ne ARNON a taetie — _ — — 
AGAR RAN SEER sp, forse saa Gio wore ot ote hone _— — _ — 


C. TrcunicaL ASSISTANCE 


(a) Experts 
OOS DO eRe er on Ny oR Ree a 


OD ORDO NE mete te atk ssch enh ote eee — — — = 
MNO DO 20 (pa skos at S AES Stes etn oes aaa — — — — 
NS Sate nee pe aa AN Ue Sar te a — — — — 
(b) Fellowships, Trainees, ete 
ODEO Aare ent eect Rs oso Peyeont, Fae pexctt e COE — — — — 
HOGG OO a. Seite to aa hie Pete Seok re a — — — = 
OSG OL Seas oir Se ott estitd oe ae — — — — 
HOD OS Space etal, iets eR errs a cae — — — — 
-- D. Ornzr AND Mrxep(‘) 
MAD ai sioouter SORE arr eee a Nines (aceecl a — — — — 
OOO Ute Nec ce stan SR a, EMG aT a Pete — _ — — 
EOE OOM sie kee Vena t ateen ees ETMRN cgi eeths state — — — — 
MOS TSDS Sane Oobret ena pees Ve tane, Cod opel ae -— — — — 
E. Torat 
NOSASD Dinca. ncraceetere eta Maes elesersee eta, celts arr ae — 24,988 — 24, 988 
HOOD ROO tee RemNiate: Oeioe Gera oon ee — — _ — 
STE Ost oe IRAE E OS te eh SPE © oe i DY ta 8 _ — ; — — 
NOS (SOG oma eeers Cet eae eee aac Ue a= — — — 
ae ' — 24, 988 — 24, 988 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


f 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


Tante II—Expenpirure Crassiriap By Recipient CouUNTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER 


[tr se ee ee es 
——————————————————— ml 


Fiscal Years Ending March 31 


A. CommopiT1ss (!) 


(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
ODA) acaba ak cot aictete te alates 


Bee CASHPRANSFERS: ...ceclimcc eet oes 


C. TrcHNIcAL ASSISTANCE 
(a) Experts 


HO DATO Oi tee ateleralse sche ouera) swans 


INDIA 


Economic 
Development 
Projects 


7,000,000 


1,805, 062 
1,374, 777 
1,246, 459 

828, 043 


60, 860 


96,339 
188,281 
258, 868 
266,899 


7,022, 980 
15,026, 340 
5, 939, 946 
11, 608, 183 


8, 942,075 
16, 626, 422 
7,547, 639 
19, 263, 984 


52,380, 120 


Relief 


(Canadian Dollars) 


Patel Ate | 


General 
Economic 
id 


$ 


16,173,000 


hse dca 


Labia 


16,173,000 
16, 173,000 


Total 


23,173,000 


1,805,062 
1,374,777 
1,246,459 

328, 043 


17, 694 
37,024 
102,365 


60, 860 


96,339 
188, 281 
258, 868 
266, 899 


7,022,980 
15,026, 340 
5,939, 946 
11, 608, 183 


8,942,075 
16, 626, 422 
7,547, 639 
35, 436, 984 


68,553, 120 


Nors(!):—All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


TasLe IIJ—Exprnpirure Cuassirimp sy Recrprenr CounTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER 


INDONESIA 
8BNeN0aj03o070@—0——*ODmD@D#EePO9@aOO9YET09W90Wa®0OoaoaonmaOoaSS 
. Economic General 
: Development conomic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
{ (Canadian Dollars) 
. $ $ $ $ 
‘ A. Commopitiss (1) 
+ . (a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
HOGL BS. asus ie sa ee Ryda clade ck — _ ~ ~ 
q TOSS OGG Shite en ie Aen ys es! Ga ee _ — — — 
Ey NOS GO. co cients Sih se kann ie Ql Ral heer ak _ _ _ — 
TOS TOS se arate ac aper ee eT hy Gea a _ — _— _— 
(b) Other 
LOSS SOO eens eh cate eee ein ae ees _— _ _— _ 
WO55--5C Cage do clans tne teen ae moist nedns Senet d — —_— _— —_ 
LOD C=O ep ceatctaes ins, Aa Seotse teste cue Bills — _ _— _ 
LOS TOS aera cererns Boe erased Gini ne bee he — — — — 
Bae l>:), CASH- TRANSFERS. &... eosin ot< bon else dks at — —_ — — 
. C. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
i (a) Experts 
: ODA MNEs Diane AM cata 4S ms sallaete cee hkae 9,762 — _ 9,762 
ODD Oc ip need Paine Reece eesti te 25, 558 _— _— 25, 558 
LODG Oar een eh Tee A aoe ys 22,200 —_ — 22,200 
’ MOB OS Nel are atee cera os ee on en 32,681 _ — 32, 681 
4 (b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc 
, 95S SDD ien, Wear RING, Ne tein Hee alee he 54, 542 — _ 54, 542 
TOD DO Maeeaheit «eke cro er ayo eae es 122,766 — —_— 122,766 
ODOR Nae Rte CO ALE ed eR ee nea 193,861 —_ —_ 193, 861 
; UI ey CG is ete aes om reer 8 pero wale aN See 131,028 _— _— 131, 028 
. D. OTHER AND Mrxep 
BOSE Baas 2 hd Ae ners nee eae Joon cet ae — me as 
POSS=BO esate Nes, sa see pe, Nee a ee a 2s 
‘, MOB GOBT ke" aN Site anti, LAA Srey CR Ou tat — ~ a 
{ TOR OGST SS SO Maer en ent cak. Sew eee = = — < 
_ E. Toran 
$ BOBS SD Yee Sas San ecient Rae EN clase 64, 304 a _ 64, 304 
NO DOO Oia a. vee Gace cee ela pane Rete ny 148, 324 — —_— 148, 324 
EL iipeee Reaty car. te e ee ea BAB tee 216, 061 — —_— 216,061 
: LOO TOS a ach tage etcetera an tas mia ee 163, 709 — — 163, 709 
} 592,398 = = 592, 398 


A $$ eee 
Nore (1): All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 
Tasty TII—Expenpirure Crassiriep By Recipmnt CounTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER 
| ‘ 
KOREA 
; ; 
Economic General 
Development ; Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. Commopitiss“ 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
TOSS-OD Sy earner eae el) eerste oak Sehake — 745,421 a 745,421 
TONS Gsa ees as elk tutes seen hia etenee — — — — 
OD O-Oie eee Grice wile MUS ie esis NCIS ie alse deel Gerd —_ — ce! nk 
LOD TADS See 5 Malar aials Wich time wel tale tale oe _ — —_— — 
(b) Other 
MOD Omaearmen a te blere « ancntbarsyetarentetom ete aks — <4 — _ 
BOD DDO iia cece eric Toile hacen eats Rater aes — — — — 
MODG—9 Lor teds Rolo hace Mr ameaalterey & kg inna? — — _ —_ 
ODDS eet Ne oooh ceckendhba ieee leona craps colts in — _ — —_ 
B. Caso TRANSFERS — _ _ _ 
C. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(a) Experts 
NOSED D5 cette csies weve epee a ala ee Moa), WLaMi — —_ —_— — 
1 Fa} S S15) ope ae) aap e o PaaR ee aie EAR) Aca — “= - — 
POG Oia s/peiee tere eel rae Moe ag eva et Slee —_— _ — —_ 
1957-08 2s Ria eit th ee take oe ere eee — — _— 
(b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc 
OSA DON. Sarees Cree hota g atacc Cae went TR —_ —_ = — 
TODOS OG yet Ae ss tails See etbiee tebe tices _— — — = 
OSG O ini auyactea tee lk oh Rionate minee ene an ee _ — oo SS 
POBGOS's (Ss secees hee cee holes, — — _ —_ 
D. Orner anp Mrxep® . z 
ODA 5 te olan ieee aim: Aecatke ences MN cdots — _ ap i 
LOSS B Gee ui en i Goria eld hens oRinaty ome ema ts — aS = == 
OBO DL ee kiran ana ale Ce pcdn at versely Ber ol CNN par — == ae ae 
Fe ay earch eee dipaauh ais ric ire as AUR) pat ata Hun aia ase — —_ ie an 
E. Toran 
ROB ASD De tresletie ccs Wrams terns 4 ae a Lice ate rnc RIC RLU ea — 45,421 . — 7A5, A 
POURS ORO 2 Li, hv punked oa he, Bae ee Bs sta 
HOSGSO Cia Us. acne be eed idan) oe mint eee = = 4 more 
BOOP Sire Me ME orn a ont errai Hpe ak O.Ch to un ainaen _ = 2s aa 
= 745,421 — 745,421 


: . 
Nore (1): All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTA NCEH—1954-58 
| Tasie IIJ—Expenpiture Crassirmp sy Recipient CounTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER. 


LAOS 


Economic General 

; Development Economic 

i ; Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief . Aid Total 
| (Canadian Dollars) 
a $ $ $ 5 

_ A. Commoprtigs (1) 
i (a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
14 1954-55 _— —_ _ — 
j i ca # un 
q . o of o 
4 B. CasH TRANSFERS 
i C. TrcHNICcAL ASSISTANCE 
ee (a) Experts 
i BabLSD Ute Se NE RCT tc NS ie ms aa ray 0a 
a: LOGO OOH ECR ote aed eect da ee ten _ —_ — — 
ie NO OG poder creek craciets ten Slee hehe AG Glebe 4,957 — _ 4,957 
4 LOD FOS Hey ties ROS aa Ste wikeno eats 3,019 _ _ 3,019 
= 

__. (b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc. 

: (hf ME erent Re Sl pare Re RAE NOTES A 2 a Be 
: ROSEIEG sei aed ee aks ee ea a a) we ay 

Si NOSSO Oe ont atic ah ees UNE Lamia ire es 27, 283 — — 27,283: 
: Py Ree tone ep hate ac ate SEA oe 35,273 oo ae 35, 273 
os peat eeieVeaEE pees Wn WIEN 
qi 70, 532 70, 532 
4 er is idk he 
_D. Orser anv Mrxep(!) 
MEAS Ss So A Pea cote ene = cs us fi 
M80) 6 Laks os Siting eens WL i oe bs — — — — 
er 1 eit faeces ee Pe EEN i Re a RE —_ —_ — _ 
Mee ied be ek ee aif az nds ae 
3 Toran 
LILA Oa ans eae Ren OA — — _ —_ 
BT T058056., 0. cis oem ceek cece baat Maa = e be a 
4 eee cartes ON a Deer ha 3, ek oe 32, 240 — — 32, 240 
ROSS caren doe akan ota ater 35, 292 a ae 35, 292 
70, 532 70, 532 

4 

oe REAR PROS AES i RY eed Sa Se Bi 5 cM a BY a DN PA a Eat hy A Ay TENDON AN Oe 
My Nore: (1): All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
4 
| 

a 

a 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


Taste JIJ—Expnnpirure CuassirieD BY ReEcIrIiENT CoUNTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER 


MALAYA 
Economic General - 
Development 2 Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. CoMMODITIES 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
ODS DDR treo tee nae eek onions eine aien — — i ve 
HOB OG te wed heioress acehcaeteaels Selon re == — rim = 
OSG RO Use ane plan tevataeke stones GPR mitre ee — — coed an 
LEY (ats ea «hc Sane ae Pd AOR a URUIRE ay ERPES — — ee aoe 
(b) Other 
Oa DO ier e a rate « oreeetnn.s Sateen Feleane — _ —_ — 
ODD sDO ns Rake ties Regie As eres ACC Re — — _ —_ 
OD GH (tee Riera ec CERI ee Uren — — = _— 
OD PaO eustie hone iotectckt cs be eUaee eropcraE tae ee nee _ —_ — -- 
B. Casu TRANSFERS 
C. TEcHNIcAL ASSISTANCE 
(a) Experts 
LODE DD) tern. c Rant Otae OEE ERS See 54,428 — — 54, 428 
DOSS SOG) esee iseen Ea ete ae aiehe an he Sn Ne 40,825 — _ 40, 825 
1956-57..... OH GUUS cit ie At oe oh arate 78,768 oo — 78, 768 
TY (ato fale t Ne AN II 7 LN ee tet foe) 44,501 — _— 44,501 
{b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc. 
RE SIRS Sa REN! etna oo! 1,579 Ss es 1,579 
LOGSAOG siete ies echnical te ee 2,322 — _— 2,322 
LO5625 7h: nite mite fartrdies.) Nectenaen ee ae Eee 15, 966 _ _ 15,966 
POS TSDS «5 Lar seals Wet Ree PRN Utd Roath ie 8,101 _ _- 8,101 
D. Orser anp Mrxep(!) 
TOG4 = DOM bc poin te eA clae oes re anette ab eae — — — —_— 
ODS GOES a cscie harass aiesd ie oak CPR ete — — oe —_ 
OSG =O Thine saat oss a arate crete Wena tema a Ma 60, 664 —_— —_— 60,664 — 
DIS (Str a ec eset mang te oy Wik SL emi PA 142, 937 — —_ 142,937 
450,091 — — - 450,091 
E. Torau ‘ 
SLT RIS resins SRE OT ir MRA 56,007 a3 a 56, 007 
1955-56 Bei Bre TEES RG Eee Sa Si RT RY 43,147 i: — — 43,147 
LO Oral Neveemirels eis ie Meee eos a coeeeee ate enh aie 155,398 — — 155,398 
Uo Gatite Nec Re a a eek fe nei hos OE ae oe Gaps 195, 539 — — 195, 539 
450,091 —_— — 450,091 


Nore (!):—All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


Taste ITI—Exrenpiture Cuassirimp sy Recipment Country AND By Economic CHARACTER 


j NORTH BORNEO 

d Economic General 

' Development Economic 

‘ Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 


(Canadian Dollars) 


4 $ $ $ $ 
__ A. Commoprttss (1) 
i (a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
A 1 FeO O eS Wreae okra Ain Eo ante ea — — — — 
| Be, LORS She eee OLEAN Stee fob ais = abe a oe 
! SLODG=57 ernie cee pel eee ak Ng oe a a i 
; LOST POS See cc vated Nes PAR Sc ae te — —_— — — 
E (b) Other 
195A O Oc ante Par i do cmae ne Sone a — — — 
{ ISDS = SO Ree tha eat, Moe cls oe hogs Nene —_— — — — 
TODG “STA Mesa was aeur th chnts Cee le — — —_— - 
LOD OS kre ATA e De Aone ees — — — — 
: De CASH: TRANSFERS. os:.. (5 0 6 SG oe eo eens = — — — 
C. Trcunicat ASSISTANCE 
(a) Experts 
O64 0 amare More iar IAS Sack oe ee ae 5,467 —_— — 5,467 
| Ct ier iy Step ie SRR, on Mae 5, 658 — _ 5,658 
LO5G- Ole Arar s Gry ee ke ee Re 573 — — 57 
LOB TOS sata ir Ree ete CNR NL Ete —_— — — — 
(b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc 
DO54 5G notes Soha See Lae ee — — — — 
L955 SO sen oil de tee ORE —_ — — —_ 
BODO =O hae ee ei eRe, Son to eee reas — — — — 
AQBT—5S eae Sad atai yaad oh ale aon 3,451 —_ —_ 3,451 
D. OrHER AND Mrxep(!) 
BRIA 55 i eee de oe ee a = ee = 
: BORREGO WO csr Retreat _ ae a3 = 
PesO a Cie os eT ah eee yb Ge OE a. ah a a 
NOD CADSR age CSS ie ee ea ee ee ee — — — — 
d 
4 E. Toran 
; OSE 5 eae wite cite et awe ae, DERM ee eS Sat REL 7 5,467 — — 5,467 
LS Se Maree ae Re, Daa aati ort Oe eg 5, 658 —_ — 5,658 
LAY EY (ies reae a sear SE: BS ag as eS Bn 573 — — 73 
; Sy AS, Bey iice te oR eS REN ie Ue PNB te 3,451 — — 3,451 
: , ‘ , 15,149 — — 15,149 


Nors(!):—All goods are F.A.S. or F.0.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 ~ : 4 
Taste I1/—Expenpirure Crassiriep py Recrpmnt Country AND BY Economic CHARACTER © 4 
PAKISTAN si 
Economic General 
Development ‘ Economic a 
S Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects . Relief Aid au —Lotal 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. Commoprittses(!) f 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities , 
DO Aa bt eacteeen ste rase ots ating ned erin creates —_— — os a 
PODDAS Gr tiee tere Camo ebaiatets lve tctomdstans ct oto lerans lentes — = =e ae. 
ORB Oiic ntberee he heme ce OME eect eeTe clare uae —_ 1,475, 834 —_ 1,475,834 — 
PORTHOS. cess tu easectautvage tr eselco Gia tavecsts/ i Cotcaenatee 2,000, 000 2,000, 000 _ ~ 4,000,000 — 
{b) Other 
DOGS -OO RE medics ANS eT ive, ast teen RD area Ne seeks — — — — ; 
TORS Goh ctesic seo acae eee catoae ona 285, 600 —_ —_ 285, 600 
NOS GED (eee eee ana Oe he eral enchor sitters ee ne 314, 496 — — 314, 496 
TOFD Gi cob ire mares Monotone are aint araeecoe ater Py 258, 822 —_ —_ 258, 822 
BAIGASH. (PRANSFERS - ore dicnce dec coeeee cute oS) a argue one — _ —_ _ 
C. TEcHNICAL ASSISTANCE ‘i oa 
(a) Experts 
OSA Saas Spier Sm cierto bn aa stl poner gamed 65, 583 —_ — 65, 583 
1 O55 OO, Selenite ro tint teiie ace eee 39, 364 — — 39, 364 
LOD GEOT oratsnacaer eee AeA A hea ie cle Riel tone 28, 243 — } —_— 28,243 9 
iS Yeo fe ei en SG I) CAM et os Si ea 19, 913 —_ —_— a 19,913 
(b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc i 
PO54—55 3 Uae era heh i: Rte on loka Lae eae 141, 290 — — 141, 290 ; 
NOD 5-5 G2) ee Penner (UAC SAR Naan lotr eS ale pa He ae 157, 808 —_ — - 157,808 ' 
OS GS 6 (iss. uke Mane ly eas saa reece s Cera 167, 236 — — 167,236 
NOS 7-58) ache cen em osciae ara eeu een 222,532 — — 222, 532.8 
D. OrHER AND Mrxep(!) ne Ge 
GOR Et alba aa eee Mine Ur Ope RAPA es AT SN 6, 129, 627 _ — 6,129, 628 
NB CLS a Nn eMRU Ly MRR ante Aiea aE ini AL Te VRles Mees ab one 6, 538,370 — a 6,538,370 — 
JOG GO Gs cecnieien ele ie geebe tue ohsutie eae oud ep OD 255,00e — — 9,258,212) 
ODS OSI Ms slareeins eh CL ACL tae LE ee nee 14, 655, 759 —_ — 14,653,759 
E.. Toran ; 7 
RL ODASOOS oa crete wee Sys dao oh eee ae 5 6,336, 500 — — 6, 336, 500. 
AOS OO Liha Morente. 5 heen eee 7,021,142 a — 7,021,142 
PODU a Lisane hte ctu eu ican Ji 5 ae ae 9,763, 187 1,475,834 — . 11,239,021 — 
MOB fet S chau am Mont aN e cay totoe en te na any ate 17,157,026 2,000,000 — 19, 157,026 
_ 40,277,855 3,475, 834 8 43,753,689 


Nore ('): All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


- Taste ITI—Exprnpirure Criassirizp By Recipient CountRY AND By Economic CHARACTER 


SARAWAK 
Economic General 
= \ Development Economic 
i Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
a i SN bee A NS el ONE at ee MANE IU 
rd (Canadian Dollars) 
A $ $ $ $ 
_ A. Commopitiss() 
, (a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
; OSA DDE cebrden oN ee Sa M estat oe a — — — — 
i DOSS SOOT Mae cieeel cok avchieed cra ea eh Ne seal —_ — —_— _ 
UO GY faces Pu ey eam ae LUTE Nhe EME Ae — —_ — —_ 
LOTR DSU Wesel CR OR rere gi ae ernie — — — —_ 
q (b) Industrial Goods and Equipment 
j NODA 5 Sine reiey aiciny eta ayh tonne Dy ears a Ba. _ — ~ — 
¥ TOS DOG Laat eve a Ree ce UN RRL Te cn th — _ _ — 
if NO5G DT oa a tere years aa a) Let Ea — — — —_— 
E AOS ZOOL een See TAR ie eC ATL — — — — 
4 
AC ASHE ANBRMRS icone ated cea osc ee — — — _ 
{ C. TrecHnicat AssistaNCcE 
j _ (a) Experts 
4 EO aoe ee Pe et hee ee BA) ASN Cie Hd — — — — 
TODD ADO geet edie aha Ns Haweucn unter ery etae — — — — 
PODG-<Od i ueats cies Se elie oe eee een — —- oo —- 
: LGBT ROSE Me ice ania cies siete IS cote 23,355 — — 23,355 
| (b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc 
HOSED) IRE NESE ROI i Pree ee Uist Line sce ae — — — — 
q ee ean AE eligi PINE OC 1,671 = = 1,671 
WORST cy hohe uu Tea an taco Une 2,746 i = 2,746 
- POS (DS ia created ese pay Loahaiel Ce WA ae 6,703 — -- 6,703 
D. Oruer anp Mrxep(!) 
Le a RPE ERE Calbia Ayal Sc ear NAN ONOTL NEN — a — _— 
tO Se Say aN MR ane HMMA = os fs at 
MOD GOT Ath cece le sie raped ene ine UR ay Oi _— _ — — 
BOG TEOS A orca ee ce WeIa ah thy ace ag etait =: J eal = 
E. Torau 
OSA OD wight en beth Rpmeeecdgs en een Son Lota _ — — _— 
ODD =O Okie ewe aie eee Re EP ari. tial Ah ene 1, 671 — — 1,671 
x AUSSI OC CER ilar oP ER ered Mer nr wa Em RUIN 1 2,746 — — 2,746 
; BOG DS ene ONE aaleieae eae tet pete ees ea 30,058 — — 30,058 
i 34,475 — — 34,475 
cf 
( - Note (1): All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
{ 
' 
; 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


Taste [IJ—ExrenpDIturRE CLASSIFIED BY ReciPrIENT COUNTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER 


SINGAPORE 
Economic : _ _ General 
Development ¢ Economic abe 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
$ $ $ $ 
A. Commopttigs(‘) 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
HOST EDO eet aoe oF cine ht ates. syste — — — a 
LD DD OD nn eee tras. Une poret rants aie ote wahoo he _ —_ — — “ 
OSG aacueees ln eines Ure eae ore see — — ae — 
DO BUKDS casas eee ane tote ai eect _— _ —_— — 
(b) Other 
RUA G ihe etl RO, Ghar na ee oni a oe =e ex 
BS AON 6 re Siiethns ater Re as oe a8 a ba 
ADEE nln? aetna TORR Ge = we ae am af 
BODIED S ee ANIA tae neta ace ce te eels _— = _— — 
eC ASE VRANBERRS. SU eNO SO ues. weal ae _ _ — — 


C. Trcunicat ASSISTANCE 


(a) Experts 


— 
bs 
—_ 
i=) 
for) 

las 

Lodest 
= 
bs 
_ 
S 
a 


14,999 14,999 
8,541 — — 8,541 
1,867 — _ 1,867 
9,753 = — 9,753 
7,723 -- = 7,420 

965 a ns “965 
8,541 — — 8,541 
1,867 — — 1,867 

21,859 — ae 21,859 

23, 687 a _ 23,68 


55, 954 _ = 55, 954 


Nore (1): All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


Taste [II—Exprenpirure Cuassirigp By Recrprent Country AND By Economic CHARACTER 


THAILAND 
888——SS9aa9HSammwowowowsm>s>09( 0400 
Economic General 
Development Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid Total 
(Canadian Dollars) 
: $ $ $ $ 
A. Commopittrs! 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 
ODES ORS Pee Sei Le eee Can Smee ele od — — — — 
LOSS 5 Ges Beane) at ieneiwlen Su heat ee key — — — _ 
NOE GD Ze ee et 3 ae i ie iu ars ter a — — — —_— 
EOD TDS Shean Mae eo teeta hal ee eee eee — — — — 
(b) Other 
ROSA ROD ave cca toyaei Rie eal feich fetter — —_— — — 
TOSS5G cua descents Bee MN Lae ce ee — —_— a — 
OS GO eh eetac ce ne ee fee Rao SS — — —- a 
195 5-58 Sects ee eee eats eRe eee Fe — — — — 
B. CasH TRANSFERS — — — — 
C. TEcHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(a) Experts 
jag: Cea er et Sa Bet tape TS aR td EN lg — — — — 
1955-56 Gore ee Ae tes anand 5a tink ae — os — — 
OS BAB ai acts here Pele ee clean ate Liha oe aaa — — 
GAR Soap iat Re eee RRS: 8 7,512 pie a 7,512 
(b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc 
O54 oe er ea ean tae ae ga atsdats gs favs rae 2,845 _— — 2,845 
150-00 nes Sake ane eae eon 2a 534 —_ —_ 534 
VOB G-O7 < ahhttes Cals ante, ean eee er OR RE ae —_ — om — 
NOS THASS ee ere ant Oe Rte tae 8, 104 _ — 8,104 
D. Orner AND Mrxzp! 
OSA DO metre Sec cas crete cee Nee RAEN a La —_ —_ — _ 
DOB SROG LR ser, eRe OS TONS! ee EM, — -- — — 
pL Gy ig rede eed tek ree sy Bas eR ie oy ie — — ~- — 
ODT ADB testes Rae Ee ROR OR ES, bis Fe eckic Nu = — — 
E. Toran 
WOOT OD Port heuer ane lols ORNs ech c wle S ee 2,845 — _ 2,845 
Uae DL oe Ar Seabee race PRE Aastra e 534 — —_ 534 
TG SGOT rege Lae scree anc oes clench —_ — — _ 
NODTSS co ee ee ee Ss ctor Oe arcs ae ee 15, 616 — — 15, 616 
18,995 — — 18,995 


ae a aU ea IE a at ate MS, PMA RN YS UM AE Wie reel en MMs 
Nore (!): All goods F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE—1954-58 


Taste ILI—ExpenpirurE CLASSIFIED BY Recirient CouNTRY AND BY Economic CHARACTER 


VIETNAM | 
Economic General 
Development 3 Economic 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31 Projects Relief Aid ~ Total : 
(Canadian Dollars) 
att ies, $ $ $ 4 
A. Commopiti1&s (1) ‘i a 
(a) Food and Agricultural Commodities 2 
TTS ae re Area ah eh a eA aes arden — = — — 4 
PURE GG MU eee oes ts ML reins — _ a8 _ é 
ODDS Ae ert wita iets Bieter tee te olen (yp kert — = _ —_— P 
CRMs ade Ciena UN Hoe yr — — — — (9 
(b) Other q 
ROS LEED ita setae, wor cu hels tam wavs tags 9 — — _ oh 
OSD OO brik atetc el svete sup tet atlas ais ete ote acdes _ ces ace = b; 
OOH Lich ne pec Na chine be cheney Dioneiay crane —_ — _ —_ . 
MOEN ZH OS oat tear 2 eb nN ae SRE, Me ae — — — 
IB MCASH ADR ANGBERS esau e stots canals pile gears os — — —— — 
C. Trcunicat ASSISTANCE 
(a) Experts 
BOS LEB rc alse Cry Walia, San a = ia H2 Be 
DOSS BB setae Ree Occ, Poneto nee = a ae a 
GORGE: 1 Pre Na gutgk ce tte a ae < ae 
SD5T-SSE eae ey ne bk eae me Hs ube = 2: 
(b) Fellowships, Trainees, etc 
ODA BD, ip OP OC Fes eo Re RM dee nN 4,313 — —_ 4,313 
LOSS OGhss eet Ms cle & som colo tee » Comal 1,361 — — 1,361 
PODGHB Ti Rin tohe. Wl acari/ nee Remar IM 138, 137 — — 138, 137 
DOS CSOs sys EAP URL aia eG ic ees Wale 37,347 — - 37,347 
D. Orner AND Mrxrp(!) 
1 OFA atte eee tiey Seaccalel debi. see eer een JRE — — = SS 
TOD OSOON Mee Nee. ia Ge aie. RIN NE Ef — = —= ie 
POS GRO Tear cnke ant UN coe Nee 6 RRO NY _ — faa = 
NOS 58 fete as (a or Ri nie geen oan — — — — 
E. Toray 
Ae Sp iee Se LRA aT, AUN ote see \ Save ys 4,313 — —_ 4,313 
ODD =O Gis ty. ee lac, 2 ohn) er et eat ee 1,361 — _ 1,361 
1956 Olas Gh ase ees a ee eee 138,137 — — 138, 137 
Gy Sc eee paar Ae aa SG LENE Mcnally 37,347 — — 37,347 
181, 158 ED pt “181,158. 
SE Ei ee 


Nore (!): All goods are F.A.S. or F.O.B. a Canadian port. — 
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Argue, Kucherepa, Paul, 

Brassard (Lapointe), Lafreniére, Pearson, 

Cardin, Lennard, Pratt; 

Crestohl, MacLellan, Richard (Ottawa East), 
Deschatelets, Macnaughton, Smith (Calgary South), 
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J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Publications 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, August 6, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3:35 p.m. this day. The 
Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Crestohl, Dinsdale, Herridge, Jones, Jung, 
Kucherepa, Lafreniere, Lennard, Macnaughton, Martin (Essex East), Mandziuk, 
McGee, Paul, Richard (Ottawa East), Stinson, Vivian and White.— (18) 


In attendance: Messrs. Jules Leger, Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary; H. F. Clark, Director, 
Finance Division; R. Grey, Economic Division; M. Grant, Director, Supplies and 
Properties Division; d’I. Fortier, Economic Division; H. J. Armstrong, Fnancial 
Adviser to the Department; W. T. Delworth, Private Secretary to the Minister; 
H. Best, Executive Assistant to the Minister; H. B. Stewart, Finance Division. 

The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and obtained agreement 
that the reading of Mr. Leger’s prepared statement be dispensed with, but 
incorporated in the Committee’s printed record. 

Following the tabling of a document entitled “Department of External 
Affairs Main Estimates 1958-59 compared with 1957-58” and the agreement of 
the Committee to print it as an appendix to this day’s proceedings, Mr. Leger 
was called upon to answer certain questions asked at previous meetings. 

Messrs. Leger, Matthews and Grey were questioned concerning the opera- 
tions of the Department, and the following Items were individually called, 
discussed and adopted: 


Item 85—Departmental Administration (including former Passport Office 


_Administration) ; 


Item 86—Representation Abroad—Operational; 

Item 87—Representation Abroad—Capital; 

Item 88—Official Hospitality; 

Item 89—Relief and Repatriation of Distressed Canadians; 

Item 90—Representation at International Conferences; 

Item 91—Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada; 

Item 92—Grant to the International Red Cross: 

Item 93—Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee; 
Item 94—Fellowships and Scholarships; 

Item 95—Assessment in International Organizations; 

Item 96—United Nations Expanded Program for Technical Assistance; 
Item 97—United Nations Children’s Fund; 

Item 98—North Atlantic Treaty Organization Staff Assignment; 

Item 99—North Atlantic Treaty Organization Headquarters Building; 
Item 100—International Civil Aviation Organization Rental Assistance; 
Item 101—International Civil Aviation Organization Tax Assistance; 
Item 105—Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration; 
Item 106—Grant to United Nations Refugee Fund; 
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Item 107—Canadian Participation—European Productivity Agency—Or- 


ganization for European Economic Co-operation. 
Item 108—Grant to United Nations Relief and Works Agency Near East. 
Item 109—International Commissions Indo-China. 
Item 110—Technical Assistance to The West Indies and Ghana. 
Item 111—Wheat and Flour for India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
Item 502—Special Loans to Colombo Plan Countries; 
Item 542—Departmental Administration—Further amount required; 
Item 543—Representation Abroad—Operational—Further amount required; 
Item 545—To provide for the purchase of wheat and flour to be given to 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon to relieve food shortages—Further amount required. 
Item 546—To provide for the purchase of flour to be given to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 


Item 547—-To provide for a contribution to the 1958 Fellowship Fund of the - 


International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Item 548—To provide for the expenses of the Commonwealth Trade and 
Economic Conference. 

Item 549—West Indies Assistance Program. 

Item 655—To authorize...Special Loans to Colombo Plan Countries to 
finance the purchase of wheat and flour from Canada. 

On Item 91, documents entitled ‘‘United Nations Association in Canada— 
Statement of General Fund for year ended March 31, 1958” and ‘“‘United Nations 
Association in Canada—Balance Sheet as at March 31, 1958” were ordered 
printed in the record of this day’s proceedings. 

On Item 93, certain documents relating to the Canadian Atlantic Co- 
ordinating Committee were ordered to be printed in the record of this day’s 
proceedings. 

At 5:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again on Thursday, August 7, 
1958. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, August 6, 1958. 
3:30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, and we will:come to 
order. 


The first item I wish to bring to your attention is the statement by the 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs which was circulated on Monday. 
I would suggest that we take the statement as read. 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next order of business relates to some questions 
which arose out of the discussions at previous meetings which the under- 


secretary will now answer. 


Mr. Jules LEGER (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. We have circulated at earlier meetings the following 
documents: a brief tabulation of the total flow of Canadian assistance, a 
compilation of aid to various countries since 1944, and also a draft statement 
which I was to read and which I understand is to be considered as read. 


The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, 

In your consideration of this department’s main and supplementary es- 
timates it might be helpful if I were to comment generally on the more sig- 
nificant administrative and financial aspects which find expression in these 
estimates. To assist you in your examination of the Estimates I have had 
prepared, for distribution to the members of the committee, comparative state- 
ments, providing more detail than that appearing in the blue book of estimates, 
which will show how these figures are established and explain, in summary, 


the increases and decreases over the estimates submitted for 1957-58. 


I should like first to comment briefly on votes 85, 86 and 87 which concern 
the administrative costs of the department and which account for about one- 
fifth of the total estimates, and then to discuss in general those other votes 
which relate to the various forms of foreign aid. As to those votes which 
concern the Colombo plan and the International Joint Commission, as in past 
years, I shall leave discussion of those items to the officers administering them 
who will apear before the committee later on in your proceedings. 


In regard to votes 85, 86 and 87, I shall not attempt to enlarge on the 
particulars of the changes in these votes over the last fiscal year since those 
details are already provided in the mimeographed material before you, which 
may serve as a basis for your questions in respect of the various items con- 
tained in the votes. 


Briefly, however, the increases in votes 85 and 86 arise chiefly from 
greater volume of activity abroad in consequence of the creation of new posts. 
Within the last fiscal year two additional posts were established in Ghana 


and Malaya and a Canadian commissioner has been appointed to the federation 
of the West Indies. 


In establishing the main and supplementary estimates, the department 
met these new staff commitments by the transfer of existing positions. The 
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remaining essential staff was provided by requiring some posts and divisions 
of the department to operate with reduced staff. ' 

There has not, accordingly, been a substantial change in the personnel 
establishment situation in the department, the department’s increased re- 
sponsibilities being met by a re-adjustment of staff arrangements at home 
and abroad. 

I might observe here that when we speak of the establishment of a 
department, we refer to its framework in terms of positions. The personnel 
complement of a department is, therefore, dependent on the number of posi- 
tions approved for the department. We have in the Department of External 
Affairs a total of 1,923 positions. These positions are of various classifications. 
In the main, however, there are five categories as follows: 

Foreign service officers, of which we have 338 positions 
External Affairs officers, of which we have 70 positions 
Administrative officers, of which we have 6 positions 
Foreign service employees, of which we have 1,007 positions 
Locally-engaged staff, of which we have 495 positions 


In addition to these categories we have 7 positions of a miscellaneous 
character. 

As you probably know, locally-engaged personnel are those employees 
who are hired by our missions abroad. They are generally nationals of the 
country in which the mission is located. They may be required to do any 
number of different tasks, ranging from gardening to consular work. 

The foreign service officers of the department after they have acquired 
some experience in their trade may become what is commonly known as 
“Diplomats”. More often than not they are performing tasks at Ottawa similar 
to those of other civil servants. Essentially, a foreign service officer “is ex- 
pected to work in the broad field of international relations in political, economic, 
cultural and trade relations. 

The External Affairs officers of the department are in a sense a rather 
specialized group in that they may do information and consular work. On 
occasion, some may do political work. By and large, however, the majority 
of our External Affairs officers are charged with the administrative work of 
the Department and of our missions abroad. 

The majority of the External Affairs officers in the department have been 
drawn from our foreign service employees. The establishment of the External 
Affairs officer class has permitted the department to provide a promotion 
ladder for our senior, competent, and experienced clerical personnel. 

I turn now to the foreign service employees of the department. In a 


sense, they are the backbone of the department since in this group one finds > 


all our stenographers and clerks. At missions abroad, employees in this classi- 
fication may be asked to do a great variety of tasks, some of which are of real 
interest, whereas others are, as is inevitable in any large organization, some- 
what routine. They are the people who staff our registries, despatch our tele- 


grams and reports, perform consular duties and assist in the dissemination of 
Canadian information abroad. 


At the present time, the strength of the Department in terms of personnel 
is as follows: 


Roreign’ Service ‘Officers (ivi. . ot ae ee ee 308 
Hxternal Affairs Officers «2. , 2. 9 See ee 61 
Administrative’ Officers’ hs. u.chusee see Tee 9 
Miscellaneous\iclassification | 2,/...1.3.. ee eee 5 
Foreign Service, Employees) is¢% <..0. 0, Sy ae ee 985 
Locally-engaged: Statics ol fi | L400 ae 493 
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It might be useful if I were to make some general remarks about the 


- problems which face us whenever a new mission is opened. Normally, when 


a decision is taken by the Government to open a new mission, a decision should 
also be taken to establish the required number of positions of the various 
categories mentioned earlier. For example, I think it reasonably accurate to 
say that the minimum number of employees required at a small mission is— 
a head of mission, a foreign service officer, an External Affairs officer, and 
three foreign service employees, two of whom may be stenographers and one 
a clerk. To this complement of Ottawa-based personnel, we should add six 
locally-engaged personnel, three of whom are in a sense household servants 
(chauffeur, senior servant, and gardener), the remaining three being messenger, 


receptionist and general duties clerk—depending on the language of the 


country, there may be a need for an additional employee in the form of a 


_translator-interpreter. 


As a mission grows in importance, it is inevitable that there will be some 
increase in its personnel complement. As an example of what I mean, there 
is our mission in Cairo which, when it opened in 1954, consisted of 14 persons, 
of whom 2 were foreign service officers, 5 foreign service employees and 6 
locally-engaged staff. The Suez crisis in 1956 and the establishment of the 
United Nations Emergency Force with a strong Canadian component placed 
a great strain on the personnel resources of the Cairo mission. To meet the 
demands that were made on the mission, it was necessary for us to seek ap- 
proval for an increase in its establishment to provide for additional staff. The 
present establishment of this mission is 4 officers, 12 foreign service employees 
and 9 locally-engaged staff. I could take other examples of missions which 
have grown in importance since they were first opened. On the other hand 
some missions may decrease in importance and a downward re-adjustment is 
made in the establishment. 

I do not think that the department is prodigal in the deployment of its 
personnel resources. We try very hard to relate any increase in personnel to 
new responsibilities. There has been in the last twenty years considerable 
expansion in the personnel strength of the department which, I think, reflects 
the increased responsibilities which have been laid upon it. 

To satisfy ourselves that we are economical in our deployment of personnel 
and that our establishment is not excessive, we established in 1954 an inspection 
unit under the direction of a senior departmental officer who had had con- 
Siderable experience in the personnel, financial and administrative work of 
the department. It has been the responsibility of this officer to visit Canadian 
missions abroad, to review the work of these missions, and to make recom- 


‘mendations about the adequacy or otherwise of their approved establishments. 


I can assure you that the inspection unit has made many recommendations 
which have lead to reductions in establishment. In a sense, the reason why the 
department has been able to take on so many additional responsibilities in 
recent years is that we have contracted our activities at some posts to provide 
positions and personnel from our own resources for other posts and for these 
new responsibilities. 
Vote 85, departmental administration, now includes the administrative 
costs of the passport office which, in the last fiscal year, was shown as a 
separate vote in the main estimates. In this connection I might observe that 
the volume of business in the passport office has shown a steady increase in 
the past few years. Issuance of passports has increased by 55 per cent over the 
past seven years. In the calendar year 1957 the passport office issued 97,804 
passports and receipts amounted to $542,311. Administrative costs were about 
half the total of revenue received. A further increase in volume is reflected 
in the figures for 1958. During the first five months of the present year over 
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52,500 passports were issued compared with 48,700 during the similar period 
in 1957. It is anticipated that there will be an increase of from 7 per cent to 
10 per cent in the number of passports issued in the present calendar year. 


Other consular responsibilities of the department have also continued to 


increase in volume. More Canadian travelled abroad than in previous years 
and, in consequence, there was a greater measure of consular assistance of 
various kinds afforded by officers abroad. Progress was made in facilitating 
travel of Canadian citizens abroad by the completion of visa agreements with 
various countries, the most recent of which, with Portugal, came into effect 
last February. Canadians may now temporarily enter sixteen countries without 
the prior necessity of obtaining visas. 

At the present time negotiations toward visa agreements are proceeding 
with Spain and Finland and there is also consideration being given to initiating 
similar procedures wtih other countries. 

Entry restrictions amongst the countries of the world constitute a develop- 
ment which found its origin chiefly in World War I. With the years, the 
practice has become solidly and widely established and it is only through 
bilateral visa agreements between countries that the transit of their respective 
borders by their nationals can be made with relative ease. It is the policy 
of the department, therefore, to seek relief from this inhibition to the free 
movement of Canadians across frontiers, by attempting to enlarge wherever 
possible by visa agreements those areas abroad where unrestricted temporary 
entry can be assured for Canadians. 

In regard to vote 87, which concerns our properties operations abroad, 
it might place this subject in better perspective if I were to remark generally 
upon the considerations which guide the department’s activities in this con- 
nection. 

The advantages of owning our own chanceries and official residences— 
and also staff quarters at a number of difficult locations—are obvious. At 
the present time, the department owns 12 chanceries of the 59 it occupies 
around the world and 15 of its 53 official residences. The department also 
owns 15 staff quarters and has acquired 6 building sites. These properties, 
in the main, have been obtained during the past ten years. The trend toward 
owning our own premises abroad has been dictated by the following con- 
siderations: 

(a) renter properties, with very few exceptions, seldom meet our 
requirements notwithstanding the fact that rentals and alteration 
costs are exceedingly high; 

(b) tenure is uncertain; 

(c) rented premises do not provide protection for classified material and 
cypher equipment, making it extremely difficult, if not impossible 
to introduce essential security safeguards; 

(d) the carrying out of furnishing schemes in official residences oc- 
cupied by heads of post on a rental basis involves additional ex- 
pense. Furniture, curtains, etc. are frequently surplus or 
unsuitable, following a move to new premises on termination of 
a lease, the cost of which is in addition to the substantial recurring 
removal expense; 

(e) it is undignified for a country to change business addresses in a 
capital every so often. 


In order to provide satisfactory accommodation for both residences 
of heads of post and for chanceries, therefore, it will be necessary during the 
years to come to continue our programme to purchase or build premises at 
a number of posts abroad. 
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There are at the moment several locations at which we have most pres- 
sing accommodation problems. For example, the properties occupied as both 
residence and chancery in Ankara are inadequate and the duration of our 
leases is uncertain. The Turkish government donated a parcel of land on 
which we can build and it is felt that during the current fical year, building 
plans should be developed and, if possible construction commenced. Recently, 
the department purchased land in New Delhi for a chancery. The chancery’s 
space is entirely inadequate and, owing to the climatic conditions the Canadian 
personnel serving at this Post should not be asked to remain in these quarters 
for any extended period of time. Here, too, it is hoped that building plans 
can be got under way this fiscal year. In addition, we have building sites in 
Brussels, Rome, and Canberra where early plans should be made to develop 
these sites. ; 

Until now, building purchases and construction projects have been handled 
within the staff resources of the department, using locally selected architects 
and technical experts as and when needed. Some of this work can still be done 
by members of the department but it would not be desirable from financial 
and other points of view to maintain on our permanent staff sufficient personnel 
and, particularly, architects capable of handling all this work. We have dis- 
cussed the problem with the Department of Public Works and have been advised 
that the architectural staff of that department would not be able to undertake 
the work on our behalf, although Public Works could provide, on occasions, the 
services of one of its technical officers to supervise construction. 

In order that the program of construction or purchase can be carried out 
in widely dispersed areas throughout the world, the Department has been giving 
careful thought to ways and means by which this objective could be achieved. 
After consultation with the Department of Public Works and the royal architec- 
tural institute of Canada it has been recommended that a Board be established 
consisting of a senior officer of this department as chairman, the chief architect 
of Public Works and three architects nominated by the royal architectural 
Institute of Canada whose functions would be: 

(a) to provide the department with the names of one or more Canadian 
architects who, in the board’s opinion, are considered best qualified 
to design a particular building abroad; 

(b) to review and advise on the architectural quality, fitness and merit 
of the designs and plans prepared for each building project; 

(c) to submit its reports and recommendations to the Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. Where unanimity is lacking, to report 
both majority and minority views for consideration by the depart- 
ment. 


I should like to take this opportunity publicly to thank the royal architectural 
institute for their most generous cooperation. 
In supplying paintings to posts abroad the Department of External Affairs 


has obtained the cooperation of the National Gallery of Canada in holding a 
private exhibition of the work of some sixty Canadian painters from whom a 


nine 


selection of suitable works can be purchased for placing in the residence of 
Canadian embassies abroad. These are painters from coast to coast whose studios 
it is impossible, because of the distances involved, to visit individually in order 
to make preliminary selections. Hence the idea of inviting the artists concerned 
to send in paintings for consideration in Ottawa. 

The final list of artists was approved jointly by the Department of External 
Affairs and the national gallery of Canada. The artists, in the letters of invitation, 
have been told that the department wishes to select and buy paintings inter- 
pretative of Canadian life and the Canadian scene in the following categories: 
landscapes, street scenes, interiors, still lifes, genre paintings of all kinds. 
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All paintings must reach the national gallery by October 10, 1958. Decision 
as to purchase will be made by the end of October. 

Before passing on to some general observations on foreign aid, I should 
like to preface the subject by referring in particular to a matter in this con- 
nection regarding which the committee last year showed considerable interest. 
You may recall that, in discussing the Canadian contribution to the United 
Nations refugee fund, the committee was concerned about the progress being 
made in reducing the number of refugees who still remained in camps in Europe. 
The latest reports are more encouraging than the information which you 
received last year and, accordingly, you may wish to hear of the most recent 
developments toward solving this long-standing problem. 

The program of the United Nations refugee fund, or UNREF, as it is 
usually called, was instituted by a resolution of the United Nations general 
assembly in 1954 for a four-year period. It authorized the United Nations high 
commissioner for refugees to seek funds for the purpose of arranging per- 
manent solutions for refugee cases coming within his mandate. At that time 
the post-war figure of close to 2.2 million refugees in Europe had been reduced 
either by emigration, re-establishment in the country of asylum, or voluntary 
return to original homes, to about 350,000, of whom 87,000 were still living 
in camps. The international refugee organization, a specialized agency estab- 
lished in 1946 to deal with refugee problems had been disbanded in 1952. 

Now, after four years of the UNREF program, the camp population has 
been reduced to 30,000. It is estimated that, on December 31, 1958 when the 
present UNREF program is due to expire, there will still be some 17,600 
refugees in camps who are not yet settled. This group will include many aged, 
sick or “hard core” refugees for whom it is difficult to make permanent 
arrangements. 

This figure does not include the recent refugees from Hungary, who are 
dealt with as a separate problem. Of the 183,000 refugees who fled from 
Hungary in the fall of 1956, some 19,000 still remain in Austria, of whom, 
perhaps 10,000 can be integrated into that country. Another 1,200 non-settled 
Hungarian refugees remain in Italy. In addition to the $1,000,000 which the 
Canadian parliament voted for Hungarian relief, Canada has contributed to 
this program by accepting over 36,000 Hungarian refugees. A recent decision 
by Canada to accept a further 700 Hungarian refugees from Yugoslavia was 
helpful in effecting a complete solution of the Hungarian refugee problem in 
that country. : 

With reference to the regular refugee programme, Canada contributed 
$18.8 million to the international refugee organization (IRO) before it was 
disbanded, and a further $610,000 to the UNREF program from 1954 to 1958. 
In November of last year, Canada announced its intention, subject to par- 
liamentary approval, of contributing a further $200,000 to the UNREF program 
in 1958; and this sum is included in the main estimates. Contributions totalling 


approximately $3.3 million have been pledged for 1958 by twelve governments. _ 


In view of the impending termination of the UNREF program, the general 
assembly at its last session adopted a resolution (cosponsored by Canada) 
requesting the high commissioner to intensify his efforts under the UNREF 
program to achieve permanent solutions for the maximum number of refugees 
remaining in camps, to complete the projects which he has now under way 
and authorizing him to appeal to governments for the additional funds needed 
for closing the refugee camps. 

The high commissioner has estimated that the funds still required to 
carry out the requirements of this resolution would be $7.5 million. He hopes 
that, if governments meet his request for increased contributions in the near 
future, these camps can be closed once and for all by the end of 1960, thus 
terminating one of the most urgent and costly aspects of his mandate._ 


§ 
a 
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In my observations upon the external aid activities which are carried 
en under various votes of the Department of External Affairs I should first 
comment on Canada’s contribution to UN assistance activities. While a certain 
amount of what may be classified as aid is carried on by each of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, paid for out of their own budgets (to which 
Canada contributes) the most important aid activities of the United Nations 
are carried on under what is called the expanded technical assistance program. 
This is a program financed by voluntary annual contributions by member 
governments, as opposed to assessed contributions to annual budgets. Canada 


is the second highest per capita contributor to EPTA, exceeded only by Den- 


mark. The Canadian contribution for the current year is provided by vote 
96—$2 million (U.S.). 

I might explain that this so-called expanded program is directed and co- 
ordinated by the technical assistance board. This board allocates the sums 
voluntarily contributed by governments—which is now about $30 million a 
year—to the various assistance programs put forward by different countries 
and carried out by the various specialized agencies within their particular 
fields of competence. The function of the Board is to ensure that there will 
not be duplication and overlapping of the assistance activities of the different 
agencies. This makes it possible to use the funds that are contributed by 
member governments to meet the highest priority needs of each of the recip- 
jient governments. 

I should also remind the committee that two years ago the Canadian 
delegation to the general assembly was authorized to indicate that if the 
program continued to operate on a satisfactory basis, the United Nations could 
expect a contribution by Canada of the same order as was being contributed 
for that year, namely $2 million. Last year, during the twelfth general 
assembly, $2 million was pledged for the forthcoming fiscal year. Vote 96 is 
designed to seek the authority of Parliament for honouring that pledge given 
by the Canadian delegation. I do not think I need to emphasize to this com- 
mittee the usefulness and value of the United Nations technical assistance 


programs. That it is making an important contribution to international wel- 


fare and to raising the standards of living in the under-developed countries, 
is widely known and accepted. 

Before I leave this subject of the technical assistance activities of the 
United Nations, I would like to mention the proposal to establish a special 
fund in the UN, to expand the assistance activities of the United Nations. I 
should point out that the decision to establish this fund was taken by the 
twelfth general assembly. As explained during the last series of meetings of 
this committee, during the twelfth general assembly the Canadian represent- 
ative indicated that if the organizational and administrative arrangements 
for the fund were satisfactory, and if the proposals, as finally accepted by the 
United Nations, were broadly supported in the international community, 
Canada would consider making an appropriate contribution. When the resolu- 
tion establishing the fund was passed, it was, of course, supported by Canada. 
A preparatory committee was established to draw up recommendations for the 
organizational and financial arrangements for the special fund, and to define 
precisely its sphere of activity. 

Canada was appointed a member of that committee; the committee met 
for a period of five weeks in March and April of this year, and prepared a 
report to the United Nations. This report is being considered in the 26 
session of the economic and social council, now meeting in Geneva. The 
economic and social council will put its views on the work of the preparatory 
committee to the thirteenth general assembly next autumn; it is likely that 


- at that time Canada will have to give a precise indication of the size of any 
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Canadian contribution. I merely make this explanation, Mr. Chairman, so 
that the members. of the committee who expressed some interest in this matter 
at the last series of meetings in the committee, will understand why there is 
no need yet for an item to appear in the estimates for this purpose. We would 
expect that if a Canadian contribution is decided upon, it will appear in the 
main estimates for the next fiscal year. 

If I may now turn, Mr. Chairman, to the aid activities which Canada 
carries on, other than in the United Nations context; there are a number of 
items in the estimates which relate to these activities. Vote 104 seeks authority 
to make a further contribution of $35 million to the Canadian Colombo plan 
fund. Vote 110 seeks authority for the provision of $135,000 to provide technical 
assistance to the West Indies and Ghana. Vote 111 seeks authority for $10 mil- 
lion to provide for the purchase of wheat and flour to be given to India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, to relieve food shortages. Vote 502 (under loans, investments and 
advances, which will be found on page 89 of the main estimates) seeks author- 
ity for the provision of special loans to Colombo plan countries to finance the 
purchase of wheat and flour from Canada to supplement the economic assistance 


given under the Colombo plan. In the supplementary estimates vote 549 seeks — 


authority to provide $1,475,000 for the West Indies assistance program, and 
545 asks $3 million to be re-authorized for the provision of wheat and flour to 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, to relieve food shortages. 

The members of the committee will see from this tabulation that the 
Canadian assistance program is being broadened to include two new countries, 
Ghana and the West Indies, and that steps are being taken to provide certain 
amounts of Canadian wheat and flour to Colombo plan countries, as either loans 


or grants, to assist them in meeting their immediate needs. I might comment — 


briefly on each of these various programs. 


The Colombo plan program during the past year was mainly concerned 
with the carrying forward of a number of substantial long-term projects in 
which we are engaged in a number of countries, particularly India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon and to which the bulk of Canadian Colombo plan aid is assigned. 
In the case of India, the provision of industrial metals, wheat, and railroad ties, 
which helps to keep the Indian economy operating, and which gives immediate 
assistance to India in meeting its foreign exchange charges, is now a major 
feature of the program. The broad outlines of our Colombo plan program 
were established fairly early in the history of the plan, when we decided to 
undertake a number of projects in different countries, such as extensive aerial 
survey operations in Ceylon, the building of steam electric and hydroelectric 
plants and transmission lines in Pakistan and India, and assistance to trans- 
portation. Most of these projects take a considerable period to finish, and while 
some of the projects have been completed and turned over formally to the 
recipient countries, our main efforts and the bulk of the money made available 
must still be devoted to finishing the major projects which we have undertaken. 

At the same time our technical assistance program that is, the program 
under which we provide experts to the under-developed countries and training 
of their personnel in Canada, which is also financed out of this Colombo plan 
vote, has continued to grow until during the past year, and has accounted for 
about $14 million of the expenditures out of the fund. 


Mr. Chairman, there have been a number of statements by the Prime Min- 
ister, the minister and by the acting minister of the department, as to the 
allocation by the Canadian government of Colombo plan funds to particular 
projects and purchases in the Colombo plan area. As agreements have been 
reached over the past year with recipient governments on major projects 
and proposals, these have been brought to the attention of the house. There is, 
perhaps, little point of my recapitulating the information that has already 
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been given. Nor am I in a position to comment in any detail at this time on 
the allocation to the various Colombo plan countries of the $35 million sum 
which appears in the vote. This depends, of course, on the proposals which are 
put before us by the recipient governments; discussions are now underway 
between ourselves, our missions abroad, and officials in the recipient govern- 
ments, as to how the monies available might be spent. Until these discussions 
have progressed somewhat further, it would hardly be appropriate for me to 
elaborate. 


It has been the custom in the past, Mr. Chairman, for the committee to 


ask representatives of the Department of Trade and Commerce, who are 
responsible for the detailed administration of the projects being carried out 


under our Colombo plan, to give more detailed information on the actual 
projects. Mr. Rosenthal, the acting administrator of the international economic 
and technical co-operation division of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
is available if the committee wishes to have such information. 


I now turn to the various votes for the provision of wheat and flour to 
Colombo plan countries. These have previously been described in considerable 
detail in the house. Perhaps all I need mention at this point is that the amounts 
shown in the main estimates and the supplementary estimates are the balance 
of funds which were not used in the last fiscal year. It was proposed last year 
that $15 million should be allocated to India, Pakistan and Ceylon for grants 
of wheat and flour to relieve food shortages. Not all of this $15 million worth 
of wheat and flour could actually be shipped during the fiscal year, and there- 
fore, the estimates this year seek authority for the balance of that $15 million. 
As for the $10 million item available for loans for the purchase of wheat and 
flour, the members of the committee will recall that the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce made a statement in the house on January 8 last, indicating that 
the government was prepared to make loans to Colombo plan countries up 
to a total of $35 million. Subsequently agreement was reached with India to 
take up $25 million of this line of credit. The item in the main estimates for 
$10 million is the balance of the $35 million for which the government pro- 
posed to seek authority. Obviously it would not be appropriate for me to 
comment as to any negotiation which might be going on between Canada and 
other countries at this time as to the taking up of all or a portion of the $10 
million balance of the line of credit. Should agreement be reached with our 
Colombo plan friends for the use of these funds, I would expect that the 
minister would wish to draw the attention of the House of Commons to such 
arrangements. 


Turning now to the West Indies and Ghana, there is little I can add to 


the information which has not already been given on a variety of occasions 
to members in the house. Last year authority was sought for the setting up 


_ of interim arrangements for technical assistance to Ghana and the West Indies. 


These two countries appeared to have a particular claim on Canadian resources. 


Ghana is a new country in the commonwealth and the first non-white 


_ independent commonwealth country to emerge in Africa. The West Indian 


Te a Spee 


federation, while still a colony, has taken the first step towards full inde- 
pendent status. This step appeared to be an appropriate occasion to put in hand 
arrangements for the provision of some assistance to the people of a group 
of islands who have developed close ties with Canada. These interim arrange- 
ments enabled us to meet some immediate requests for Canadian experts for 
these two countries, and we are now in the process of putting these assistance 
arrangements on a more permanent basis. 


The $135,000 item for technical assistance for the West Indies and Ghana 
is, of course, the balance of the amount which was not required in 1957-1958. 
It will be recalled by members of the committee that it was fairly late in the 
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financial year when this program was first put in hand, and in fact, very few 
expenditures were feasible. I would expect that during the current year the 
bulk of this money under this interim arrangement will, in fact, be required 
for expenditures for Ghana, and that the growing volume of our commitments 
in the West Indies federation would be met out of the vote for the West Indies 
alone. The members of the committee will note that in the details of the 
estimates it is made clear that the vote of $1,475,000 is intended to cover 
commitments during the current year for three separate purposes; first, to 
get an economic or capital assistance program underway—the major part 
of this is, of course, for a ship for the inter-island shipping service; second, 
to meet the cost of technical assistance, that is, the provision of Canadian 
experts, and the training of West Indians in Canada; and third, to help the 
West Indies to meet the cost of the film about federation, which was produced 
at their request by our National Film Board. These items are relatively self- 
explanatory, Mr. Chairman, but perhaps I might draw members’ attention to 
the fact that the minister made a detailed statement on the present status of 
a proposal to give a ship to the West Indies in an answer to a question asked 
by the member for Montreal-Laurier. The answer appears in Hansard for 
June 17. The detailed work involved in this project, as honourable members 
are no doubt aware, will be carried out by the Department of Transport, under 
the general administrative guidance of the International and Technical Co- 
operation Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce, which is 
charged with the administration of all our aid projects. 


Mr. Chairman, I have tried to indicate briefly the main lines of Canada’s 
aid activities as this matter relates to the items in the estimates of my 
department. Officials of the department of Trade and Commerce and of the 
Department of External Affairs, will, of course, be available to the committee 
to answer questions on any of these matters, and particularly on any of the 
projects in different countries in which members may be particularly interested. 
I would conclude, Mr. Chairman, by offering to make available to the com- 
mittee two documents which summarize the volume and direction of Canadian 
aid. The first is a brief tabulation of the total flow of Canadian assistance in 
every form since the end of World War II. The second is a compilation of 
aid to various countries since 1954, prepared for submission to the United 
Nations. This is a revised version of a paper which was made available to the 
committee last year. Sufficient copies are available for all members of the © 
committee. 

In order to complete the documentation in respect of the main estimates, 
I should like to circulate a further document giving information prepared for 
members of this committee. This material is in two parts: a comparison of the 
1958-59 estimates with those of 1957-58 with an explanation of all substantial 
changes, and a series of appendices comparing the 1958-59 estimates with the 
estimated expenditures for 1957-58 and the actual expenditures for 1956-57. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that this be printed as an appendie to today’s 
proceedings. 

Agreed. 


(See Appendix A) 


Mr. CHRESTOHL: While the documents are being circulated, if I remember 
correctly there was also to have been distributed by the department the report 
covering Colonel Flint’s death. 


Mr. LEGER: Yes. As you have suggested, Mr. Chairman, there were a few 
questions which remain unanswered from the last meeting, among which is the 
question referred to by Mr. Crestohl. If I may, I could make the statements 
on those questions which remain unanswered. 
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~ The first was a question asked by Doctor Vivian as to what are the financial 
considerations in establishing a new post at Teheran and appointing heads 
of post to Tel Aviv and Beirut. 

As a result of the Prime Minister’s recent announcement that a diplomatic 
mission will be established in Teheran and that heads of post will be appointed 
to Beirut and Tel Aviv at which hitherto Canada has been represented by 
means of the double accreditation of our ambassadors in Cairo and Athens 
respectively, further financial requirements for the remainder of this fiscal 
year and in the fiscal year 1959-60 will arise. On the basis of these additional 
commitments which are beyond the extent of the financial and staff planning 
contained within the estimates now under consideration, our costs in operations 
abroad will increase by the following amounts: 


Operational ire) Na. 30% $190,585 annually 
Capital paren aa seed $ 66,025 during first full year 


For the remainder of the fiscal year the increased expenditures are estimated 
to be 

PETAL OMA ere set ails. Wee ees LO ati <i eal ele $79,400 

ATE B es aes eee. was He es utero akc Luh trates $40,000 


Of these estimated costs the new post at Teheran would account for, on 
an annual basis, $130,000 in operational costs and $30,000 in capital. The 
immediate requirements, until the end of the present fiscal year, in estab- 
lishing this post, are estimated to be, operational $54,100, capital $25,000. There 
will also be reflected in the departmental administration vote an increase 
annually of $35,000 in relation to the opening of the new mission, which amount 
consists mainly of expenditures for communications, courier service, travelling 
and removal expenses. For the remainder of the fiscal year the departmental 


administration vote would be obliged to absorb about $20,000 in consequence 


of the opening of this new post. 


These figures in respect to Teheran represent a rather general approxima- 
tion since that portion of the estimated costs which concern accommodation 
and furnishings is difficult to establish until the advance party which we 
are to send very shortly has arrived at the mission. 


There was_a further question on Palestine refugees to which I made 
reference. The question was as to whether the resettlement of Palestine refugees 
in Syria had been affected by the union of Syria with Egypt in the United Arab 
republic because economic factors and a comparatively low density of local 
population, the 92,000 refugees in Syria have been able to be assimilated into 
their surroundings to a greater extent than those in Lebanon, Jordan and the 
Gaza strip; in Jordan and Gaza in particular, the refugee population is so 
large in relation to the local population that almost no progress has been made. 
The official policy of all four “host governments”, however, has been the same 
towards the refugees, except that in Jordan they have been granted Jordanian 
citizenship. 

In all four regions, as the Director of UNRWA said in his last 
report, “the desire of the refugees for repatriation and their opposi- 
tion to permanent resettlement continue unabated.” According to our 
information the formation of the UAR has brought no change in the status 
of the refugees in either Syrian or Egyptian-controlled territory. 


The third question refers to the Indo-China Commission. I think the 
question was asked by Mr. Martin. Developments in Indo-China during the 
past year have permitted the three international commissions to effect a 
certain reduction in personnel. The number of Canadian personnel now stationed 


in the area now totals 94, comprising 75 service personnel and 19 external affairs 
personnel. 
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The Vietnam Commission employs the major proportion of the Canadian 
contingent. This consists of 63 service personnel and 14 from External Affairs. 

In Laos the entire Canadian delegation will be able to withdraw in the 
very near future. 

No teams are stationed outside the capital of Phnom Penh. The current 
Canadian strength is 7, comprising 4 service personnel and 3 External Affairs. 
It is our hope that the Laotian adjournment formula will become applicable 
to the Cambodian Commission. 

If withdrawal from the both Laos and Cambodia is effected this will bring 
about a Canadian reduction in the Indo-China delegations of 17 personnel. 
It is also possible that although the Vietnam Commission will remain, further 
reductions may be achieved there if the situation does not deteriorate. 

A further question was asked by Mr. Richard on the World Copyright 
Convention. I think the question was: has the government taken any stand 
or position about the World Copyright Treaty. 

I assume that what Mr. Richard had in mind was the universal copyright 
convention which was signed on September 6, 1952 at Geneva. 

Although one of the 86 countries signing the convention in 1952, Canada 
has not taken action to ratify it pending jthe findings of the Royal Commission 
on Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks and Industrial Designs. 

As you know, the Comission’s report on copyright has been presented to 
Parliament and will, in due course, come up for consideration. Since any 
implementating action would rest with the Secretary of State, perhaps if 
there are further questions on this subject, they might be directed to him. 

There was also a series of questions on Canadian claims in Poland, and 
on any Polish estates, held by the Canadian custodian. 

According to our files we have 200 claims for residents of Canada amount- 
ing to approximately $22 million, generally resulting from nationalization 
measures enacted after World War II. Among those claimants, many of them, 
however, do not qualify for the Canadian government espousing their claim 
under relevant provisions of international law, since they were not Canadian 
citizens at the time of the loss of or damage to their property. 

According to international law the state is entitled to make diplomatic 
representations with regard to the claims of only those persons who were 
inhabitants, both at the date of the injury to or loss of their property and at 
the date of their presentation of the claim. 

With respect to those claims the Polish government had suggested that a 
settlement of the claims for expropriation of the property could be guaranteed 
only if the Canadian government were prepared to enter with them into 
bilateral trade agreements providing for specified levels of trade in both 
directions. 

In 1956 it was decided that Canada should not enter into agreements of 
this nature because such an arrangement would be contrary to Canada’s trade 
policy. 

Then, I come to the question of Colonel Flint asked by Mr. Crestohl. 
There have been two reports of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion on the circumstances of the death of Colonel Flint on May 26. The first 
of these documents (S4030) was circulated by the Secretary General on June 
17, 1958, and the second addendum, document $4030 (Addendum 1) circulated 
on July 28. 

The main report discussed the actual details of the incident in which Colonel 
Flint lost his life, and also describes the background of the incident. The 
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three main conclusions of this bulky document might be briefly summarized as 
follows: \ 

(a) Colonel Flint ‘“‘was probably shot by a bullet fired from Jordanian 
controlled territory”, although there was a remote possibility that 
there might have been a ricochet. 

(b) Patrolling by the Israeli police in areas of Mount Scopus inhabited 
or cultivated by the Arabs has resulted in contacts and conflicts 
which could be avoided. 

(c) If each side were to refrain from working or developing disputed 
areas on Mount Scopus—Colonel Flint was killed in a disputed area 
—claims of sovereignty could be left in abeyance for the time being 
and tension might be diminished. 


This:is, of course, only an approximate summary, and members of the 
Committee might wish to read the document in full in order to have an accurate 
idea of the situation and the conclusions of UNTSO. 

The addendum of July 28 is divided into two parts. The first states that, 
according to a ballistic test, “the bullet which killed Colonel Flint was a direct 
shot”, and not a ricochet, so that it is “to be considered as established that Lt. 
Col. Flint was shot by a bullet fired from Jordanian controlled territory”. 

The second part concerns efforts by U.N. representatives to obtain the 
reopening of the “only reasonable road available’ to the Arab village of 
Issawiya in the Mount Scopus area, the road having been closed by the Israeli 
authorities on June 1 (after the incident in which Colonel Flint was killed); 
this step, according to the report, “added gravely to an already explosive 
situation and required immediate rectification”. The road was re-opened for 
daylight use from June 23; Mr. Hammarskjold has since brought to the attention 


‘of the Government of Israel the view of U.N. representatives that “the implied 


prohibition of night use carried with it possibilities of further incidents and 
aggravations”’. 

The first of these two documents in particular is of considerable length 
(some 48-double-spaced typed pages), and I do not mean to suggest that they 
be printed in the official record, but I shall leave them here in case members 
wish to consult them at their discretion. 

~ The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee regarding this bulky 
report that the Under-Secretary has referred to? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That we comply with the suggestion of the Under- 
Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that meet with the wishes of the committee? 


(Agreed) 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all very much indebted to the under- 
secretary for the full explanation he has given of the various questions that 
arose out of previous meetings. 

Thank you. 

Mr. LeGER: We are now at the disposal of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
to try to answer any questions. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, I think there is one more question I had 
raised. I put the question to the Prime Minister during the session. I did 
not have a copy of Hansard with me and for clarification I would like to 
repeat the question, because there was some doubts as to whether the answer 
fell under the jurisdiction of the Department of External Affairs or the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. JONES: Mr. Chairman, this is a question that was asked of the Prime 


Minister. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: It was a question I asked of the Prime Minister. 


Mr. Jones: Did he answer it? 
Mr. CRESTOHL: He said he would give us an answer at a later date. 


Mr. Jones: Has he answered it yet? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: No, not yet. 

Mr. Jones: Then I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this is not a matter that 
should be brought before this committee, but should be dealt with in the 
house on orders of the day in the usual way. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I am afraid the honourable gentleman has not understood 
the purpose of my question. I wanted to ascertain whether this falls within 
the jurisdiction of External Affairs or the Secretary of State. 

Mr. JoNES: But the question has already been put to the Prime Minister 
and I presume in the ordinary course of events he will answer it. The 
appropriate place to have it answered is on orders of the day in the usual 
manner and not in the committee on External Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think all that Mr. Crestohl wants to clear up is whether 
it falls within the jurisdiction of External Affairs or the Secretary of State. 
Such being the case I think that is quite appropriate; but if he is going to 
ask for an answer before the Prime Minister answers the qureuve then I 
would say it is out of order. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I am not going to ask for an answer. I do not know to 
which department I should address myself. 

Mr. JoNES: You have already said you have put the question to the Prime 
Minister and in such case as that a question addressed to the Prime Minister 
can be answered by him, whether it falls under any one of the particular 
departments, unless one of the cabinet ministers involved wishes to answer 
the question. I do not think this committee should be substituted for orders 
of the day. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Well, Mr. Chairman, I will put the question to the under- 
secretary. Could he tell me whether a question such as this would fall under 
the jurisdiction of his department? I will put the question. 


Mr. Jones: I still submit, Mr. Chairman, this is an improper question. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, a member has the right to ask questions. 
There are many questions asked here which have been previously asked on 
orders of the day. 

Mr. JONES: Well, what is the question? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I am going to read it. 

Mr. JONES: Well, read it. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I was about to read it when I was interrupted. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is this: Has any further consideration been 
given to establishing a release policy with regard to Hungarian, Polish and 
Roumanian assets listed in the custodian similar to the so-called victims 
policy applicable to German assets, whereby individuals who prove that they 


themselves were subject to nazi persecution can have their property rights 
restored? 


Mr. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this is a question of policy, is 
this a question that should be asked of the Secretary of State? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am inclined to agree with the view expressed by 
Dr.. Vivian. 


Mr. MARTIN: But it could depend on whether the government has declared 


its policy. If the government has declared the policy, then it could be 


ee 
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answered. Perhaps it could be answered as to whether there has been a 
- declaration of policy along those lines yet. 
4 Mr. Lecer: The answer to that question is no; I do not know. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You do not know if there has been a declaration of policy 
dealing with what is held by the custodian under these circumstances? 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think with respect to the question which 
Mr. Crestohl has addressed to the Prime Minister—the answer that the Prime 
Minister will give will designate the policy. 

Mr. Jones: The question he is now asking is entirely different from the 
one he claimed he was going to ask a moment ago. He now asks about a policy 
matter. I think if we pursue this matter it will only serve to waste the time 
of the committee. I submit this is not the proper place to deal with this 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we should take notice of the fact that the under 
secretary has stated that he has no knowledge of the policy and consequently 
he has no answer. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is an answer. 


Mr. McGee: According to my understanding of the orders of the day as 
expressed frequently by the speaker, it is that any member may ask a ques- 
tion, but he is not entitled to receive an answer. This is the very same situa- 
tion. But when estimates come before a committee, the committee may insist 
on receiving an answer before they pass those estimates. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Here was a question which I put to the Prime Minister 

_ and which is yet unanswered. Therefore a reply from the under secretary 

might, in some form, impede the Prime Minister in giving an answer. I under- 

_ stand the objection that has been taken and I think it has been properly taken. 

_ All I am trying to do is to seek information as to whom I may address this 
question. 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this is out of order. What 
Mr. Crestohl is asking for in effect is for a reply to a question he has asked 
in the house. Let him get up tomorrow on the orders of the day and ask for 
an answer. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I put my question on June 18, and there has been no reply 
as yet. I wish to avoid embarrassment. 


The CHaIRMAN: I think the matter has been disposed of. Are there any 
further questions? 


Mr. HeRRIDGE: Are you dealing with the general question of administration? 


: The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and with the statement that was taken as read and 
_ tabled by the under secretary on Monday. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Are all the officials and employees of your department in 
¥ Canada, Canadian citizens? 


Mr. LEGER: I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that all employees who have access 
to confidential information are Canadian. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: With respect to other employees, does your department 
give effect to the veteran’s preference in the Civil Service Act? 


Mr. LEGER: The answer is yes. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I notice a reference here to residences in chanceries—in 
_ some cases in the same building, which serves both purposes. At what point 
_ is it decided to have both buildings, in view of the size of the establishment? 
Mr. Lecer: I think generally the question is: that you would rather have 


_ your chanceries in the centre of a town particularly for the purposes of trade 
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and contact with the foreign office and with other chanceries which are usually 
in the centre of a town—as is the case here in Ottawa. 

But when your residence is—let us say—on the equivalent of the Island 
Park Drive here in Ottawa, it would not be necessarily satisfactory if the 
chanceries were also located there. Moreover if there were businessmen coming 
in and living in hotels in the centre of the town, they would have to go so 
far away. 

Another inconvenience would be in the case of visa applicants who might 
need a visa in a hurry. If our offices were located away out, it would com- 
plicate their lives somewhat. So usually we try to have our offices—and there- 
fore the chancery—in the centre of the town. 


Mr. HeERRImDGE: I note the very interesting memo with respect to the 
advisory committee of architects which advises concerning buildings and 
design. Who has the final say as to the size of the building that will be built, 
and the design? 

Mr. Lecer: May I ask Mr. Matthews to answer the second part of your 
question? 

With respect to the first part, as to size, I think the final one is the 
treasury board. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It is limited by the treasury board because they have the 
funds, I presume? 


Mr. W. D. MatTTHEWS (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs): As the under secretary’s statement pointed out, this was a matter 
which was being recommended by the department. It is under consideration 
now. 

I am happy to say that the first reaction to it is that something along this 
line was desirable. 

But the official composition of the committee—the relationship of this 
committee to the treasury aspects of it, which is so important in any building, 
has not yet been decided, so it is impossible to say who will have the final 
decision. 

But the recommendation which went forward from our department was 
that the committee should be composed partly of government officials and 
partly of representatives of the architectural institute; and that the com- 
mittee would do two things; one, to nominate an architect where it was 
needed to obtain an architect outside the government service; and two, to 
pass on the architectural quality of the design. 

I think something of this nature will materialize, but it will be a month 
or two yet. : 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Just a couple of other questions: with respect to the 
vehicles which are used overseas. What arrangements are made? Does the 
department own the vehicle, or does it pay so much a mile for the use of 
a vehicle owned by a member of the staff? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: A departmentally-owned car is provided for the head of 
the mission. In almost all cases too, there is a utility car—very often a station 
wagon—which can do light trucking jobs as well as major jobs. These are 
owned by the department and the operating expenses are paid for. It is very 
unusual that we pay mileage rates for the use of a personally-owned car. 
Certainly lots of our officers may have their own cars, but they do not charge 
us mileage on them. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: One more question. I ‘notice on page 17, of the nndee 
secretary’s statement, the following reference: 

..-It is estimated that, on December 31, 1958 when the present 

UNREF program is due to expire, there will still be some 17,600 refugees 
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in camps, who are not yet settled. This group will include many aged, 
sick or ‘hard core’ refugees for whom it is difficult to make permanent 
arrangements. 


Having in mind that we have had that “hard core” of aged and sick and 
other refugees brought to Canada in the last two years, I could never see why 
these poor people are allowed to remain in those camps and why we cannot 
take our percentage of those aged and sick persons. 

I think we have a primary responsibility to them, after their being in 
these camps for so many years. If we refuse them on these grounds, I think 
it is very unsound. 

Mr. LEGER: This is indeed a tragic situation. I would not dare to give an 
answer to the question as such. It seems to me that the only point I would 
make is that on the whole the Canadian government has been indeed forth- 
coming in accepting immigrants and refugees, but we are still left with that 
“hard core” that is an international responsibility. 


Mr. JONES: What discussions have taken place in the United Nations with 


regard to the relief of these 30,000 refugees? 


discussion. 


Mr. LEGER: The High Commissioner is very active in regard to refugees. 
Indeed, I think he or his representative will be here in a very short period of 
time to discuss this and related matters. This subject is permanently under 

Mr. DINSDALE: Referring back to the Under Secretary’s answer in regard 
to Arab refugees, I understood him to say that there is still a high degree of 
resistance on the part of refugees themselves to resettlement. That being so, 
how many of these Arab refugees have successfully been resettled during the 


i: past few years? Is that information available? 


Mr. LEGER: I am afraid that my notes have been taken away from me. 

Proportionately, the answer to your question is that there is a very low 
proportion of Arab refugees who have been actually resettled. There were 
close to 900,000 when the operation started and there are over 900,000 left. I 
should guess that there might be between 50,000 and 100,000 that have been 
resettled. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Would that number represent volunteers for resettlement, 
or would they have been resettled under persuasion? 

Mr. LEGER: I should think that they would be volunteers. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I noticed a comment recently that financial support for 
these Arab refugees from nations participating in the United Nations is 
diminishing. I think the contributions now stand at $7 million and the actual 
cost is $15 million. In view of that. financial problem, is it possible to say that 


the United Nations is moving forward vigorously to help persuade these 


refugees resettle and to help assist these refugees in resettlement, or is it a 
situation that is more or less stagnant? 


Mr. LEGER: Mr. Chairman, this situation is somewhat stagnant. It seems 
to me that the difficulty, which was explained-to us last year by the director 
general of that agency, Mr. Labouisse, was that countries would be quite 
willing to participate in schemes of permanent resettlement, and even possibly 
increase their contributions if the results were resettlement. 

What has happened over the years because of certain political factors is 
that some countries have contributed—Canada is among them—but it has been 
for relief throughout. The resettlement element is proportionately so small 


_ that no progress is made in regard to resettlement. 


Mr. DINSDALE: A few years ago there was a resettlement project in Greece. 


_ Was that successful, do you know? 


* 
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Mr. LEGER: I am sorry, I do not recall that. We could find out, but I just 
have no information available. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Very likely you are referring to the work of 
the International Refugee Organization. . 

Mr. DINSDALE: There was a resettlement project in regard to Arab refugees 
in Greece. 

Mr. KucHEeREPA: Going back to page 17 of your report, I would like to 
ask several questions regarding the statement: “This group will include many 
aged, sick or ‘hard core’ refugees for whom it is difficult to make permanent 
arrangements”. What does the word “sick” refer to here? Does it refer 
probably to tuberculosis for the most part? 

Mr. LEGER: I should think that the word is used in its Canadian context. 

Mr. Kucuerepa: The phrase “hard core” used in this quotation refers to 
what group or category? 

Mr. LEGER: That I believe would refer to incurable diseases. 

Mr. Kucuerepa: The phrase “hard core’ does not refer to political 
affiliations? 

Mr. LEGER: No, not in this context at all. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: On page 3, the last paragraph says “As you probably 
know, locally-engaged personnel are those employees who are hired by our 
missions abroad. They are generally nationals of the country in which the 
mission is located. They may be required to do any number of different tasks, 
ranging from gardening to consular work.” Just what kind of consular work 
would these employees be called upon to do? 

Mr. LEGER: I should think, Mr. Chairman, I might illustrate that by an 
example. 

We may have a British subject in a country such as Mexico who would 
like to work for us and whose first job might be a telephone operator. Having 
been in the Canadian mission for two or three years, and knowing what the 
public—Canadians—in Mexico come for, the Department of External Affairs 
would decide to use that employee to receive Canadians wishing to obtain 
visas, for example. There is nothing confidential in that work and, therefore, 
that person would prepare the documentation to be submitted to the vice- 
consul or a consul who would naturally be a Canadian. 

Mr. KuUCHEREPA: Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested to me, specifically 
relevant to Poland, that there are employees doing consular work who are 
Polish nationals and who, in effect, affect some decisions which are made by 
our consulate in that centre. 

I am just wondering whether the responsibilities which these nationals, of 
these countries have could influence our decisions in. those centres. 


Mr. LEGER: I should think, Mr. Chairman, while not being able to answer 
that question directly, it may be a question of translation. If our consular 
officer does not know the Polish language, and if someone came in without 
knowledge of either English or French and asked for some consular work to 
be done, then a Polish translator might be used. Whether that Polish trans- 
lator, in the course of the conversation, could influence the Canadian or not, 
I do not know. I hope not. 

If there is any case that is brought to our attention, we would look into 
it immediately. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: On the whole you feel the responsibilities enjoyed by © 


these nationals in these countries would not, in a marked way, affect the ad- 
ministration of our posts? 
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Mr. LEGER: I should not think so, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. McGerr: Mr. Chairman, I notice on page 8, the statement concerning 


P. the passport office. It says that in the calender year 1957 the passport office 


_ issued 97,804 passports and receipts amounted to $542,311. It seems to me 


that we should not make money on the operations of services we provide to 


the public. It is the intention of the Department of External Affairs to reduce 
_ the cost of passports? 


Mr. Lecer: I must say, Mr. Chairman, we have not given any thought to 
that problem as of late. Nor, in my experience, has there been any request 
from any quarter that such reduction be made. I would doubt that our pass- 
ports—although it is not a kind of vegetable—are any more expensive than 
those of any other country. We will look into that situation to see how our 
passports stand. 

As the members of the committee will appreciate, this is the most valuable 
travel document in the world. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: On page 10, Mr. Chairman, regarding the paragraph at 
the bottom having to do with the advantages of owning our own chanceries 
and official residences, I certainly agree that for purposes of conducting busi- 


ness it is satisfactory to have a permanent address in regard to these places. 


The interesting feature of the report is that we own more residences than 
we ‘have chanceries. I would think that the natural evolution would be that 
we would first own the chancery and then look forward to acquiring resi- 
dences when the situation became suitable, and when we required a more 
definite type of organization in a given place. Is there any explanation for 
having more official residences in our possession than chanceries at this 
time? 

Mr. LeGeEr: I think, Mr. Chairman, that there is no particular reason for 
it. In tropical countries for example, I should think most of our chanceries 
are air-conditioned, while very few of our residences are, it is easier to 
rent an air-conditioned chancery than to build one. However, that is only 
a partial answer to your question. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Has the department any pictures of these chanceries and 
residences so that the members could see what the government is getting for 


- its money abroad? 


Mr. LEGER: Yes. Mr. Chairman, at the next meeting, if it is the wish 
of the committee, we could come with a pitcure gallery. 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, to go from one 
page to another, but we seem to be jumping back and forth. It might be 
better if we start at page 1 and worked our way through. I am back at 
page 5 now. I would like to ask the Under-Secretary of State if the size 
of the staff has increased in recent years. Has this year’s staff increased? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The actual establishment has not gone up for the last 
year. The figures in the estimate book will show an increase and that took 
place at the time of the supplementary estimates a little over a year ago, so 
that the number of the authorized positions has not increased during the 
past year. We have however been able to catch up a little with the backlog, 
as we have fewer vacant positions than we had before. The total increase of 
personnel working is up very slightly because we have a lower level of vacant 
positions. 

Mr. RicHARD (Ottawa East): I know we have quite a large number 
of locally-engaged staff; what is the policy of the department in regard to 
locally-engaged staff? We hear all kinds of stories from time to time. I 
remember one story about our chauffeurs in Russia and how much they cost 


--a month. What is our policy in regard to this? Is it a good policy to hire 
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these people in these positions or could we not find Canadians that would 
occupy these positions ? 

Mr. MattHews: There are two real difficulties about sending Canadians 
to a good many countries. One is that people who would take the type of job 
as a chauffeur or caretaker— 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Even at that price? 

Mr. MattHews: I will come to the price later, but it is difficult to get 
people who will go there. You cannot get people who know the language and 
the kind of home life that they could make would be pretty grim. Therefore, 
if would be a real recruiting problem. 

As far as price is concerned, I think in every case it costs us more and 
in almost all cases a great deal more to send a Canadian. You have not only 
your salary and the cost of living allowance, but you have a very heavy cost 
in removal. In regard to the U.S.S.R., to which you were referring, we have 
a two-year posting. If you send a person into the U.S.S.R. with all their 
clothing and effects and two years later bring them out, you have incurred a 
pretty substantial expenditure, so that the additional cost of filling these posts 
with Canadians, even if we could find them, would be a very, very substantial 
amount. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): Does the security angle not enter into it? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is the one point we do insist on. We insist that 
any person who has access to classified material shall be a Canadian recruited 
in Canada. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): Can you tell me more about these chauffeurs 
in Russia? 

Mr. LENNARD: There was only one there. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There are more than one there, because it is almost 
impossible for a Canadian to get a driver’s licence there; so our people have 
to be provided with transportation. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): I thought the rate was pretty high for a 
chauffeur. 

Mr. MattHews: I would be glad at the next meeting to let you know 
what we pay our chauffeurs there. It is far less than if we had to send a 
Canadian, taking into consideration all his incidental expenses. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Is it a fact that chauffeurs now employed by other 
embassies in Ottawa have to have Ontario drivers’ licences? 

Mr. MaTTHEWS: Yes, I think they would. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: All of them? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Wo do not look after that, but I think they would all 
have Ontario licences. 

Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): I would like to ask a further question and 
direct it to the Under-Secretary. Has the amount given to the corporation 
of the city of Ottawa in lieu of taxes been substantially increased over the 
last year for the embassies, or how is it based? 

Mr. MaTTHEWS: The amount is based upon the taxes that would be paid 
on that property if it were owned by an ordinary citizen. There was a sub- 
stantial increase one year ago in that, up until that time it was only the 
general tax rates that were paid. One year ago we also started for the first 
time paying the school rates. 

Mr. RicHArD (Ottawa East): Could you give me the total? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, the amount in this year’s estimates, the ones that are 
now under consideration, is $137,500. Last year it was $125,000 and that 
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results from an increase in the number of properties owned by foreigner 
governments. In regard to the year before, I have not got all the figures, 
it would be lower because it did not include school taxes before the 1957-58 


year. é 


Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): Could I direct this question to the Under- 
Secretary of State? I am always puzzled a bit by the diplomatic—not 
humidity—but immunity. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good word. 


Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): And I wonder to what level it goes and if 
our people at all the same levels have the same immunity from proceedings in 
the different countries of the world where we are attending? 


Mr. LEGER: The answer is yes, diplomatic immunity is generally recognized 
throughout the world. There may be differences in interpretation now and 
then, as the committee knows. Our diplomats in Moscow are only allowed to 
travel after having obtained permission and it may be that during a trip they 
make that some inconvenience might be created by the municipal authorities. 
But generally when, in cases like that, the officer in question can submit his 
credentials, which really is his diplomatic passport, he has little difficulty, or 
is released, if such is the case. 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Does the recognition still exist, or was ita 
regulation at one time, that certain members of the diplomatic corps from 
Europe could not travel through Canada a further distance than thirty miles 
from Ottawa without a permit? 


Mr. LEGER: That regulation still stands. We did not start that. It was 
merely because we had so much difficulty in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries that we had to impose travel regulations here also, which were 
imposed in 1952. They were retaliatory and they were introduced in concert 
with most of our NATO partners after the Soviet government made substantial 
additions in 1952 to its list of areas which were prohibited to foreign 
diplomats. 

Originally we required notification from the Soviet Embassy as to any 
of their members who desire to travel beyond 25 miles from the city limits. 
In 1953 we extended that to 75 miles. 

However, I should like to make a more general observation on this. When 
our colleagues in Moscow ask in advance to travel to a given region which is 
not prohibited, they do get the permission of the Soviet authorities. I think 
one of the differences is that here an ambassador or his secretary can jump 
in a car, take a train or a plane, and a few hours later land in Vancouver and 
the government will never know about it; whereas since travel is a govern- 
ment agency in the Soviet Union you cannot even go from Moscow to 
Leningrad without buying a ticket at a government agency, being on a govern- 
ment-controlled train, and eventually landing at a government-controlled 
station at the other end. 

I do not like to give the impression that the movements of our personnel 
are too limited in the Soviet Union; it is not true. But there are certain 
limits, less so than in 1952 or 1953. 


Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Does it apply to the servants and the other 
people who are employed by the Russians who are brought over here to work 
for them? 

Mr. LEGER: It applies to all personnel. 

Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): Is there a limit on the number of persons to 
whom we give diplomatic recognition or immunity in any of our embassies? 
Can the embassies bring in as many people as they want, for instance 200 or 
300, whereas we might have only three or four in that country? 
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Mr. Lecer: There is a ceiling applied to certain embassies in Ottawa. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Could the Under-secretary tell us whether there have 
been many requests for asylum in Canadg for political refugees? 

Mr. LEGER: I cannot give you the answer offhand. We will look into it. 
May I ask for clarification; is it in respect of people who have actually landed 
in Canada? : 

Mr. CRESTOHL: No. In respect of people who have run away, to use 
simple language, from countries behind the iron curtain and who have sought 
refuge or asylum in Canada. To illustrate it more clearly, we read a few weeks 
ago, I think, of some refugees who jumped a boat somewhere north of Scotland, 
swam ashore, and sought refuge there. 

Mr. LEGER: We will look into that. 


v 


1 


Mr. DiINsDALE: Does the problem of East Germans coming into West 


Germany still continue and does that constitute a part of the U.N. refugee 
problem. 


Mr. LeceR: Much less so than three or four years ago when it was very 
intense. I do not have the latest figures, but I do not think we can call it 
a problem of refugees now. I think it is under control. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Does that suggest that the West Germans absorb many 
of these people who move from East Germany? 

Mr. LEGER: Yes. 

Mr. DINSDALE: They do not add to the sum total of the refugee population? 

Mr. LEGER: No. 


Mr. June: Having just returned from there, while I was there I was 
briefed by the minister of German affairs and I was told that there are still 


over 7,000 refugees coming in from East Berlin each week. They are received | 


in refugee depots where they are processed and after the processing which 
takes from four weeks up to three months, they are then cleared and given 
status as a refugee and the West Berlin government flies them out from Berlin 
into free Germany and gives them a financial grant which helps them on their 
way. When they are not given refugee status they stay within the confines of 
the refugee camp. Out of a total of some twelve million refugees since 1949, 
there are some 80,000 who are still not cleared. But there is not one case 
where a refugee has been sent back to East Berlin. These people voluntarily 
report to the refugee camp and are free to leave at any time. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a very interesting observation. 

Mr. Junc: There is one question which I would like to raise. Are there 
any provisions for extending, shall we say, pension privileges to any of the 
employees whom we hire overseas? I am thinking, particularly, of some 
of the chauffeurs who have given us long service. I was speaking to one in 
England who has been a chauffeur for fourteen years and another in Denmark 
who has been a chauffeur for twelve years. While they are appreciative of 
the high rate of pay which they receive, they would like, by virtue of their 
long service, to feel that this would be considered even if they have to con- 
tribute to it. Has the department ever given any consideration to that? 


Mr. Lecer: I will ask Mr. Matthews to answer the second part of your 
question. To revert to the refugee problem we are glad to have the information 
which you have given us. The comments which I was making applied to those 
refugees with whom we are concerned who are referred to on page 16 of this 
statement, the UN refugees as such, Refugees going into West Germany do not 
necessarily become UN refugees and are not ones about whom we are concerned. 

Mr. June: I appreciate that. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: The problem of the pensions for our regularly engaged 
staff is a problem which we have been trying for many years to solve. It is a 
very complicated problem because these people are paid at going rates in the 
country where they are employed in the currency of that country; so that you 
cannot set up a pension in terms of Canadian dollars and you could not make 
your contributions at a set rate in Canadian dollars. The value of their income 
would fluctuate with the exchange rates. In most of the countries there would 
not be local companies which could handle the pensions. This is a subject which 
is under study by our department, the Department of Trade and Commerce, and 
the people in the Department of Finance who are experts in these matters, and 
no world-wide solution has been made. 


Where people have given a long and faithful service’ and are retired on 


~ account of health reasons or because of age, we have been able to obtain indi- 


vidual authority to give some of these persons assistance either in the form of 
a lump sum payment or in the form of a small annuity. We have worked out 
pension schemes now for our local employees in the United Kingdom and in 


- the United States and we hope eventually to make this world-wide. 


Mr. June: Thank you very much. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question? Have we 
established in Canada in some:form a school or university for training our 


at foreign service, like they have in France—a diplomatic school? 


Mr. LEGER: Mr. Chairman, the answer is no. The department as such, has 
no training school. There are certain universities which have faculties and the | 
department naturally has no responsibility there. 

The way we try to train our foreign service officers is, that during the 
first year they are in the department they are not attached to a division as such 
for that full year. We try to organize their work so that they pass to three or four 
divisions during that year to get a general view of the sort of work that they 
will expected to do. 

Furthermore, we have special lectures for them, given by some senior 
members of the staff. We also have French classes that they can follow, if they 
are not too fluent in French and, lastly, we bring officials of other departments, 
Trade and Commerce, Finance and the Bank of Canada, who come to spend 
an hour or two with those juniors to bring them up to date on what goes on in 
other government departments. ; 

It is an ad hoc way to look at the problem of training; but on the whole, © 
bearing in mind that there is seldom if ever more than 20 new foreign service : 
officers in any given year, we do not think it would be appropriate to set up too: 
elaborate a school of, shall we say, diplomacy. 

Mr. KuUCHEREPA: You might say they are graduates of the hard school of 
experience, like politicians. 

Mr. LEGER: Yes. 


Mr. HerrRmpGE: Those who become foreign officers or somewhat senior 
officials have some sort of academic qualifications? 


Mr. LEGER: We require university graduates in all cases. 


Mr. Jones: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, whether it would facilitate our 
control of the various matters with which we have to deal if we could proceed 
through the report of the under-secretary and complete our discussion on 
that in a more or less orderly fashion, taking pages and topics in sequence as 
they are arranged there? 

Then, perhaps, we could have a discussion on any other matters of a 
general nature which arise on the first item of the estimates, and then con- 
tinue through the estimates and have them dealt with in sequence. 
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I suggest that, not only for assisting us here during these particular 
deliberations, but also for the future when we would like to refer back to 
the record of this committee. It would make it much more simple to find the 
discussions on these problems if they are dealt with in an orderly sequence. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to comment on Mr. Jones’ suggestion. I 
think it is a good one. I think the experience of the committee is this, that 
when the administrative item has been pretty well covered and the questions 
answered, then when we get down to the details of the estimates they do not 
take a great deal of time. i was of the opinion that we were just about reaching 
that point now. However, if it is the wish of the committee that we deal with 
this statement page by page, I am quite prepared to do so. 

Mr. Jones: I think we have covered most of it already. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: I think now we are probably in a position to enter into 
the main estimates and make referrals, if necessary, back to the points which 
members of the committee have already read and made comments on. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there then any Spree questions arising out of the’ 


under-secretary’s report? 


Mr. DINSDALE: With reference to the Colombo plan, Mr. Chairman, I take 
it that any assistance to the new commonwealth state of Ghana is outside 
the terms of reference of the Colombo plan? 


The CHAIRMAN: Before the under-secretary answers that question, I 
would like to draw the attention of the committee to the fact that Colombo 
plan officials will be, we hope, with us tomorrow, if we proceed far enough 
along today. 

Mr. DInspALe: I will not be able to be with you in the morning, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. LEGER: I can, Mr. Chairman, try to give a much more unsatisfactory 
answer than the one that would be filled in tomorrow. 

As far as the votes are concerned, the assistance to Ghana and to the West 
Indies comes under a different vote from the Colombo plan. As far as the 
discussions leading to mutually satisfactory projects are concerned, those 
discussions are conducted by the Colombo plan administrators in the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce together with our experts in the Department of 
External Affairs. So it is the same machinery, but it is a separate vote. 


Mr. DINSDALE: So the total assistance available for Ghana would be this 


small amount—I cannot put my finger on it at the moment—oh yes, $135,000 
for Ghana and the West Indies as compared with $35 million for the Colombo 
plan nations? 

Mr. LrecEer: I am told that the $135,000 will go to Ghana, close to its 
entirety, and that the West Indies vote in the supplementary estimate is 
$1,475,000 which will be the West Indies assistance program. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This is policy, of course. Is there any thought of expanding 
the Colombo plan scheme to a commonwealth country like Ghana? 


Mr. LEGER: Well, Mr. Chairman, the commonwealth scheme is a joint 
scheme. Canada alone cannot decide to extend the Colombo plan umbrella 
over the West Indies and Ghana. It would have to consult with the other 
Colombo plan partners. 

As the committee is aware, this is a new venture. Assistance to the West 
Indies and Ghana is just starting and I presume that the government in due 
course will see whether the present ad hoc arrangement is satisfactory or 


whether they would like to use the Colombo plan umbrella over those new 
developments. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This sounds like a matter which could be discussed by a 
commonwealth conference. 


oe 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I was wondering if I could ask a question of 


_ the under-secretary along the lines Mr. Dinsdale has asked; and this is going 


to be a beginning: I would like to know where this is all leading and where 
it is going to end. 
An hon. MEMBER: The “gimmee” club. 


The CHarirRMAN: After all, I think we should keep in mind that we are 
17 million people, and if that is so— 


Mr. DINSDALE: Are you advocating retrenching now, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: No sir, I just want the committee to be realistic. 
Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): Charity sometimes begins at home. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I was not advocating increasing the expenditure; I was 
just asking if the Colombo plan— 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you retrenching now? 


Mr. DINSDALE: Not at all, I was just asking if the Colombo plan applied 
to the West Indies and Ghana, and I think I have received a satisfactory 
answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions concerning the Under- 
secretary’s statement? 

I appreciate very much the cooperation of the committee but we are still 
dealing with Item 85. Shall Item 85 carry? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Just before it does, Mr. Chairman, I want to make an 
observation. I was very surprised when one of my colleagues who belongs 
to a different party from me objected to this department making a profit. I 
did not quite follow his philosophy. I have found from experience the officials 
are most courteous. I had to see officials and in every case the amount charged 
was never thought of as far as I was concerned,—I was so delighted to get 
the passport and get things fixed up. I was quite delighted in every case. I 
do hope there is no suggestion of removing this one branch which does make 
a profit. 


The CHarrMan: I think we do appreciate the comments of the member. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: On page 3, Mr. Chairman, of the estimates under 85, 
Section 4, could we have some comment on this problem? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: That is the main item, that is the increase in the sub- 
heading professional and special services. Those include legal fees, press ser- 
vices, tuition and examination fees. We give tuition in foreign languages and 
Wwe examine our people to see if they are qualified for a language allowance. 
We also include professional services and we pay the Department of Veterans 
Affairs for the use of their hollerith machine; and there is a medical scheme 
for people who are coming back from postings at unhealthy posts. 

The main increase is in relation to legal fees which will be payable when 
the international arbitration tribunal is set up for claims arising from the 


Gut Dam. 


I do not know if members of the committee are familiar with the Gut 
Dam; it was a dam built across a channel in the St. Lawrence river in the 
Thousand Islands Section some 60 years ago. 

The people on the southern shore of Lake Ontario claimed that this dam 
having been erected by Canada, and having resulted—as they claimed—in 
higher water levels than would otherwise have existed, demanded compensation 
from Canada. 

In connection with the probable arbitration of these claims, we shall have 
to pay legal fees. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Thank you. 
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Mr. Jones: With respect to item 85, I wonder if some extension of the 
remarks that have been made in connection with the inspection service might 
be given. The inspection unit, I take it, isa group of efficiency experts within 
the department. What is the size of the staff employed by them? And perhaps 
the Under secretary could give us a general idea of their operations. 

Mr. Mattuews: If I may be permitted to answer that question, the inspec- 
tion service was established just about two years ago. It consists of two officers 
of the department and one stenographer. 

We hope to add to it because it has proved to be a very useful and valuable 
operation. 

Their responsibility to date has been inspecting missions abroad. We hope 
that all our missions will be covered in three year cycles. 

Mr. Hemsley has been in charge of that service and he has covered some 40 
odd missions in the last two years. 

He examines the operation in all fields at each of these posts. Before going 
abroad he receives reports from the political division, and from the economic 
division to see if what is coming in is correct. 

He checks on our financal division to see if their accounting procedures 
are satisfactory. He goes to each division here and examines each phase of 
activity of the posts abroad. He comes back with a recommendation on whether 
the office premises are suitable, or whether the staff is adequate or too great; 
he comes back to let us know about all their problems. ‘ 

We hope to add to that service and we hope it will be able to take some re- 
sponsibility for examining the efficiency of operations of the divisions in Ottawa. 

Mr. Jones: Further to that: do the efficiency experts maintain liaison with 
similar units in other departments? 4 

Mr. Marruews: Yes. There is a unit in the Civil Service Commission, 
in the establishment and organization branch, which does unit surveys of dif- 
ferent parts of government departments. We quite frequently ask them to come 
in—or they may suggest that they come in themselves, if we say that we need 
more staff. They want to see how we are organized. 

There have been many of these unit surveys made over the past few years, 
of the operations of our department in Ottawa. 

Mr. JonEs: My point was whether or not there was a continuing liaison 


between the unit survey group or the unit inspection group within the depart- | 


ment itself in order to achieve an overall measure of efficiency. 

Mr. MartHews: Up to date our own inspection service has confined its 
activities almost wholly to the missions abroad. 

The Civil Service Commission had never done a survey of our missions 
abroad. They have been looking at the Ottawa operations. So there has been 
no overlapping or lack of liaison. 

Certainly when our inspection people begin to look at our divisions in 
Ottawa we will make sure there is proper liaison. 

Mr. JoNES: You think that there is liaison? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am sure of it, yes. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Based on items 9 and 10 on page 4, I have a question con- 
cerning the publication of department reports and other material, display of 
films and other national publicity. 

Is this work coordinated with the Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, and the Department of Trade and Commerce, so that there is no over- 
lapping of publicity work in this respect? 

Mr. Lecer: Yes. There is an interdepartmental committee on informa- 
tion on which all departments are represented. A pamphlet like the one 


referred to in item 95 is discussed in preliminary form at meetings of that 
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3 interdepartmental committee, and if any department has any special idea to 
_ put across, or any picture to put in, then it is taken into consideration. 
i Mr. HERRIDGE: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. JUNG: With respect to item 85-5 on page 3, “Courier service—increase 
$30,000. This increase is due to the opening of courier service London to Cairo, 
and the provision of first class, rather than tourist air travel Ottawa-Paris 
(via London), necessitated by security requirements’. 

Why does “security requirement” necessitate the provision for first class? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: With respect to the courier service, in order to be secure, 
the courier must be the last man on the plane, having seen all the bags go 
into the luggage compartment, and he must be the first person off the plane 
when they open up the luggage compartment. He has to be right there. 

We tried one on the tourist flight, but we could not make arrangements 
with the air line for our people to be the last on or the first off unless they 
were listed as first class passengers. : 

There is a certain amount of saving, because a first class passenger is 


allowed to carry more weight without having to pay for excess baggage. 
But the main reason was that of security. 


Mr. Jones: In that connection, is the luggage required to be carried by 
such a courier of such a size that it needs to be carried in the luggage com- 
partment? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Frequently there are shipments in regard to NATO matters 
or things of that kind which are very bulky as baggage—comprising confiden- 
tial material; and another thing is: there are also kinds of communications 


supphes which have to go by courier which are very bulky, so that the weight 
carried is sometimes very large indeed. 


Item agreed to. 
Supplementary item 542 agreed to. 
Item 86 agreed to. 
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Item No. 87—Representation Abroad—Construc 


A tion, acquisition or improve- 

: ment of buildings, works, land, equipment and furnishings, and to the extent 

a that blocked funds are available for these expenditures, to provide for payment 

eS from these foreign currencies owned by Canada and provided only for govern- 

zi mec CF other (dune SENEDOSOR Mathes!) eh inns Soy oes ae ae ey aha $1,412,688 

Mr. KucHEREPA: Do we purchase vehicles in other countries or do we 
< 


take them over from Canada for use in this service? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Wherever we can get a Canadian vehicle, we do so. 


Mr. June: Am I to take it that the permanent delegation to the United 
States is located in its new quarters? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, it moved in in June. 


Mr. JuNcG: Members who are going down there this fall will be quartered 
in the new quarters, will they? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The central office for the dele 
quarters on Third Avenue. 


} Mr. June: On Third Avenue, yes. 
J 
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gation will be in the new 


4 Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): Are there many vacancies open for ambas- 
_ sadors or representatives? I see there are two vacancies here. Are there many 
posts open? 
Mr. LEGER: I think there is one open in Rome; there is one in Mexico; 
there is one in Denmark. There will be one open in Iran when we advance 
the team. There will be a few other posts in capitals that I am sure would not 
_ be of interest to Mr. Richard in the context in which the question was asked. 
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Mr. RicHarp (Ottawa East): This item does not include consular repre- 
sentatives, does it? ; 

Mr. LEGER: Yes, this vote does include that. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): I notice we have a standing representative 
here stitting in front of me from San Francisco, Mr. Dolan. I wonder if I 
could get a fine post like that myself. I suppose there is no vacancy available. 

Mr. LEGER: I will have to speak to Mr. Dolan about that. 

Mr. Vivian: What has been the practical effect of the establishment of 
trade missions in London by the various provinces in regard to Canada House? 
Has this saved Canada House anything substantial or do they simply increase 
the trade? Does the establishment of the provincial houses increase the 
interest in trade between the United Kingdom and various provinces? 

Mr. Lecrer: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the decision to open an office is 
generally a provincial one. Therefore there is no comment I would dare make 
except to say that I am sure that the cooperation between the provincial offices 
and Canada House is extremely good. Indeed the provincial offices do help 
Canada House in its own work. 

I was reading a letter from Mr. Drew the other day referring to 80,000 
Canadians that he expected would be going through London this year. If those 
80,000 people were to go to Canada House it would create a serious problem. 

I think that those provincial houses are very helpful for our purposes 
although I cannot comment in respect of their own purposes. 

Mr. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make the purpose of my 
question quite clear. I was referring to a matter of money and not a matter 
of policy in regard to whether or not there had been a savings to Canada 
House. Your answer gives me the answer to that question. 

Item agreed to. 

Item No. 543—Representation Abroad—Operational—Further amount required $170,530 

Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): Does this represent an increase in the 
representation abroad, Mr. Leger? 

Mr. LEGER: Yes. 

Mr. RicHarp (Ottawa East): Are there any new consular appointments 
to be made? 

Mr. LEGER: There are no new consulates to be opened that I am aware of. 

Supplementary item agreed to. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I notice there is a decrease of $31,877 in regard to basic 
household equipment and furnishings for staff abroad. Has the Department 
of External Affairs decided to do without some things here? 

Mr. MattHEews: I think this program has been fairly well completed in 
places where we have staff premises. There is not as much left to be done this 
year. We have not closed anything. This represents the equipping of the new 
ones, and the rate of expansion has slowed down. 

Mr. JONES: This item shows decreases mostly. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 


Mr. JONES: Almost every item in 87 shows a decrease. In some cases it is 


rather a substantial decrease. 
Item No. 88—To provide for’ official -hospitalitys smear ntintisinie oileeieie eran iene $40,000 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: There is no change in our official hospitality for this year, 
is there? 
Mr. Lrcrr: No. i 
Item 88 agreed to. 
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Item No. 88—To provide for relief and repatriation of distressed Canadian 
citizens abroad and their. dependents and for the reimbursement of the United 
iy _ Kingdom for relief expenditures incurred by its Diplomatic and Consular Posts on 
is Canadian) cccount (part recoverable). 6.) sie, oes Ge tek pr ee LN $15,000 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: How does the $15,000 stand at the present time? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: You are referring to the $40,000? 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: No, in regard to item 89—to provide for relief and 
repatriation of distressed Canadian citizens abroad... etc. 


Mr. MATTHEWs: In regard to that fund, viene we recover money that we 


have advanced we have to put it back into the fund, so this is a revolving 
fund. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: I realize that it is a revolving fund, but how does it stand 
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_ at the present time? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: We have never run out yet. 

i. Item No. 89 agreed to. 

Item No. 90 agreed to. 

a Item No. 91—Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada ............ $11,000 

; Mr. JONES: In connection with this item has there been any consideration 
given to the thought of increasing the amount of the grant? As.I understand 
i it there is a wide increase in the interest of Canadians in the United Nations 
_ Associations. 

4 Mr. LEGER: I am not aware that any thought has been given to increasing 
is that grant, no. 

’. Mr. JONES: Have you received any representations with regard to increas- 
_ ing that grant? 

; 


Mr. LeGer: I cannot answer that question off- hand, but I doubt it. 

I should like to make a more general comment in this regard. 

As members of this committee are aware, the United Nations Association 
in Canada has, as its primary objective, the dissemination of full and accurate 
information about the United Nations and special agencies and the encourage- 
ment of public interest in this field. We find the association helps us a great 
deal in the Department of External Affairs in informing the Canadian public 
on Canadian policy in this field, and accordingly we desire to encourage its 
efforts. 

A new undertaking started in 1955 with the establishment, at the request 
of UNICEF, of a National United Nations Children’s Fund Committee which 
devotes itself to stimulating public interest in the work of UNICEF. 

This committee increased its activities in 1956 and 1957 and is continuing 
this year. So, on the whole, it is not a large vote, but we in the department 
_ find it extremely helpful. | 
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Mr. VIvIAN: Is this money given to the volunteer organization? 

; Mr. LEGER: Yes, to the U.N. Association. 
K Mr. VIVIAN: Does this volunteer organization also take on other tasks of 
_ this nature in publicizing various international organizations? 

Mr. Lrecer: There is nothing that would prevent it from doing so. 

Mr. Vivian: Would there be any figures on the amount of money here 
represented in terms of the total take of such an orgenizalion if it was in 
existence? 

Mr. LEGER: We could look into that for you. We have here a statement of 


the general fund of the U.N. Association in Canada. Possibly we could table it. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that the report of the 
United Nations Association in Canada be tabled and printed in the report of 
the committee’s proceedings this date? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might say that following my visit to the United Nations 
last session I received requests from school teachers for information regarding 
that organization. I referred them to the United Nations Canadian organization 
here in Ottawa. The necessary information and the information that was asked 
for by the school teachers was forwarded directly to the individuals who were 
asking for the information. : 

Item No. 92. Grant to the International Committee of the Red Cross.......... $15,000 

Item agreed to. 

Item No. 93. Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee ...... $ 2,500 

Mr. Vivian: What is this, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: $2,500. 

Mr. Lrecer: It is a grant that was given to the newly established com- 
mittee two years ago. The purpose of this association is to educate and inform 
the public about NATO, to conduct research into its various activities and 
purposes and to promote the solidarity of the people of the North Atlantic area. 

Mr. Vivian: Is it a long statement; is there an annual report? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They have submitted to us a financial statement. We have 
not the formal printed report, but we have a list of the officers and a statement 
of what they do. 

The CHAIRMAN: Not a financial statement? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There is a financial statement also. 


Mr. Vivian: Would it be possible to have a copy of this and have it form 
part of the proceedings? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. This would give members of the committee a chance 
to check into it more carefully. 

Is it agreed that this be included in the report? 

Agreed. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Is the NATO parliamentary association another term for 
this body? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: No. 
Item agreed to. 


Item No. 94—To authorize and provide for the payment of fellowships and 
scholarships and travelling expenses to enable Canadians to study overseas, and 
to the extent that blocked funds are available for these expenditures, to provide for 
payment from these foreign currencies owned by Canada and provided only for 
governmental or other limited purposes, and for payment to the Royal Society of 
Canada of amounts not to exceed $10,000 in all to meet travelling and other adminis- 
trative costs incurred by the Society fo those it may designate to act on its behalf 
in selecting persons to receive fellowships and scholarships ys oe. s uid. pete oe $42,700 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Would someone explain why there has been such a great - 


decrease in this item? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: In item 94? 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: Yes. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. We in previous years had a scholarship program. That | 
has now been taken over by the Canada Council, and what we have in this 


year’s estimates is just for those scholars who have not yet completed their 
tour of study. This is the last year it will appear. 


Mr. JuNG: How does one apply for these things, and where do they apply 
if they are overseas? 
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Mr. MatTHEws: This was for Canadians going abroad. 


Mr. JuNG: Where does one apply overseas when he wishes to get a scholar- 
ship from the fund, from the Canada Council? 


Mr. MatTHEws: To the Canada Council. 
4 Mr. June: Do they have an office overseas? 


Mr. LEGER: Our missions abroad are provided with whatever literature 
is required. 
; Item agreed to. 


Item No. 95—To provide for the Canadian Government's Assessment for 
Membership in International (including Commonwealth) Organizations, as detailed 
in the Estimates, including authority to pay the amounts specified in the cur- 
rencies of the countries indicated, notwithstanding that the payments may exceed 
Ge or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of January, 1958, 
BV RACHA SSB nels haya ar lohewrt tee a Vepey Weatey she eet reed Me Come VERO Mn RL.) NS we ee UR Ae Bee $3,549,055 


Mr. RicHARD (Ottawa East): How does that compare with the other 
' nations; who is the biggest contributor to it—the United States? 

Mr. LEGER: Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): And then— . 

Mr. LEGER: The United Kingdom. In percentages it goes as follows, from 

1957: United States 33.33 per cent, U.S.S.R. 13.96 per cent, United Kingdom 

7.81 per cent, France 5.70 per cent, China 5.14 per cent, Canada 3.15 per cent. 

Now that does not mean that Canada is sixth—I am sorry, we are the seventh 

largest contributor. 

Mr. JONES: The figures you gave indicated that the United States percentage 

was 33 and the U.S.S.R. is 13. 

Mr. LEGER: Yes. 

Mr. RicHARD (Ottawa East): Are there any countries in arrears of con- 
tributions? 

Mr. LrEcER: I think we would have to try to explain the word “arrears”. 

They have, I think, as long as two years to pay. There are two cases of which 

I am aware that have arisen over the years. One I think is Bolivia, which 

has been more than two years in arrears. I would have to check on China 

--yes, China is in arrears, 

Mr. KucHEREPA: You are specifically referring to the United Nations? 
Mr. LEGER: Yes. 
Mr. KucCHEREPA: And not to the various organizations to which we are 
contributing? 
Mr. LEGER: No. 
Mr. JONES: Can you give us a general basis as to how they arrive at these 
' contributions, the basis for arriving at the assessment. 

Mr. MatrHews: There is a most complicated formula, but fundamentally 
it is based on national income with special adjustments downwards in the case 
of those countries that have a very low per capita income; otherwise a country 
like India, would be paying a very large sum in proportion to its means. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I would just like to ask one question of the secretary, in 
regard to this item “International Labour Organization”. Due to the fact that 
some years ago Canada sent as the representatives of the employers and the 
employees United States citizens, has it been possible since to find qualified 
Canadian citizens to represent Canada? 

Mr. LEGER: I will have to take that question as notice as I am not familiar 


with the problem. 
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Mr. Jones: In connection with the contributions, is the disparity in the 
contributions between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. apt to be a reflection of the 
relative lack of prosperity in Russia, orjdo they merely refuse to pay their 
share. 

Mr. LrecerR: We think, over the years, that the U.S.S.R. have not easily 
agreed to an increase in their quota. I also think if it were put in that way 
“that we might get more cooperation out of them. We might try that one next 
time. . 

Item agreed to. 

Iiem No. 96—To provide for the Canadian Government’s Contribution to the 

United Nations Expanded Program for Technical Assistance to Under-Developed 

Countries in an amount of $2,000,000 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may 

exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of 

Fonwvecry; 1958, ‘which isi Go) th. Ceca Wee cheval kaha ye arene aa ee $1,976,875 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Would it be proper for the under-secretary to comment 
on the success, or lack of success of this endeavour? 


Mr. Lecer: I would ask Mr. Grey to comment on that. 


Mr. R. Grey (Economic Division, Department of External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, in the under-secretary’s statement there was a brief reference to 
the fact that the success of the United Nations program was well recognized. 
I draw the committee’s attention to one event of importance. A number of 
years ago when it was decided to expand all the programs of technical assistance 
of the United Nations the decision had to be taken whether Canada and the 
other countries would contribute to each of the agencies, or would make one 
contribution. This is the one contribution we make. 

Machinery was set up within the United Nations to judge between the 
various proposals from the different countries and it was thought that. by this 
technique we would ensure efficient control of operations. That is what the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board does. It allocates funds to the 
different agencies on the merits of their programs. That machinery has been 
‘remarkably successful, and I would say it has been a very efficient program. 

Item agreed to. ' 


Item No. 97—Coniribution to the United Nations Children’s Fund ............ $650,000 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: What is that money used for? 


Mr. Lrcer: This fund has now been in operation for several years, and I 
think it is one of the most successful ventures of the United Nations in what 
we might term a non-contentious field. It was created in 1947. The fund has 
been shifting the emphasis on its activities from emergency relief operations, 
as was the case in 1947, to long-range projects. Assistance is now being given 
for the following purposes: the building up of the countries’ child health and 
welfare services, or their child feeding and other related undertakings. 

At present the fund is conducting operations mainly in underdeveloped 
countries in Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin America. 319 UNICEF aid 
programs are currently in operation in 102 countries and territories. The 
countries receiving aid must equal or better the contribution allocated to them. 

: Members of the committee might be interested in the governmental con- 
tribution to the fund. The United States government gave 55 per cent of the 
total at the maximum of their contribution. The government contribution by 
years was: 1950, $3 million, 1951, $4 million, 1952, $4 million, 1953, $4,500,000, 


1954, $5 million, 1955, $6,500,000, and 1956, $7,800,000—I am sorry. Our figures 
are wrong. 


Mr. Vivian: What is the relationship between this organization and WHO? 


Mr. LEGER: I would like to give a considered answer to that question. We 
will bring it forward at the next meeting. 
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The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. DINSDALE: Could the Under-Secretary indicate how much is raised 
in Canada under this UNICEF Hallowe’en appeal? 


Mr. LEGER: I do not think we have here the amount of the government’s 
contribution. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I imagine that will be in the financial statement from the 
United Nations association. 


Mr. Lrcrer: Yes. But we must have it somewhere and we will bring it 
forward. 


Item agreed to. 


Item No. 98—To provide, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council 
end nsiwithstand'ng the Civil Service Act, for special administrative expenses, 
including payment of remuneration, in connection with the assignment by the 
Canedian Government of Canadians to the international staff of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (part recoverable from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization) $51,109 


Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: Does that concern the staff in Paris? 


Mr. MaTTHEWS: This is the Canadian staff supplied for the NATO head- 
quarters at Paris. 


Item agreed to. 
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Item No. 99—To provide for a further contribution by the Canadian Govern- 
ment towards the cost of constructing the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Per- 
manent Headquarters in an amount of 121,600,000 French francs, notwithstanding 
that payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, esti- 
MPC Te OL SORUCry 1958, WHICH 1e- ore eM URE ena oud. ik Dy hae $286,247 


Mr. MacnauGHTon: What does this item mean? Is that the Canadian con- 
tribution? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, There is a building being erected in Paris and all the 
members of NATO contribute their share of the cost. This is our share. 


Item No. 100—To provide the International Civil Aviation Organization with 
office accommodation at less than commercial rates ............................ $214,971 


Mr. MAcCNAUGHTON: Do I take it that this refers to the assistance which is 
given to the ICAO headquarters at Montreal? 


Mr. LEGER: Yes. 


= 
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Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: Have their difficulties been more or less settled? Have 
they decided to remain in Montreal? 


4 Mr. MATTHEWS: They expressed satisfaction with the arrangements which 
have been made. 

id 

j Item agreed to. 

»] 

' Item No. 101—To provide for a payment to the International Civil Aviation 

: Organization in part reimbursement of compensation paid to its Canadian Employees 

; for Quebec income tax for the 1957 taxation mn ACTe ta in Sorel Multan EA WANE he CIN ED tag $7,500 

i Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: What does this item mean? 


be Mr. MaTTHeEws: This is one of the problems which we had in connection 
_ with the employees there who were not granted exemption from the Quebec 
‘income tax. The organization felt that they had to reimburse them for it and 


sy) 


_ we in turn reimburse the organization. 

; Item agreed to. 

i The CHAIRMAN: Item 102 deals with the International Joint Commission. 
_ We will have the representatives of that commission before us at a later date.’ 
4 Item No. 105—To provide for the Canadian Government's Assessment for 

i. Membership in the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration in an 

” amount of $261,238 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall short of 

q the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of January, 1958, which is...... $258,218 

: Mr. KucHEREPA: What is this? 
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Mr. Lrecer: This committee came into being in 1951 to assist the movement 
to new homes overseas of migrants and those refugees who can meet immigra- 
tion requirements. The budget for ICEM js made up as follows: the adminis- 
trative budget financed by assessment of member states; a separate fund 
financed by reimbursements from governments for services rendered to them 
by the program. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Would you give us an example of what you mean by 
overseas movements? From where to where? 


Mr. Lrecer: I think that ICEM has handled almost the whole movement 
to Canada of the Hungarian refugees. This is perhaps the best Canadian 
example which I could give you. They have facilitated the movement of ships 
and air transport. Really during that crisis they have been most helpful in 
providing transportation for those refugees to Canada. ; 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Is this in addition to votes put through the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration for the migration. of Hungarian refugees to 
Canada? 


Mr. Lecer: Yes; but it does not apply only to the movement of Hungarian 
refugees. 


Item agreed to. 


Item No. 106—To provide for a grant by the Canadian Government to the 
United Nations Refugee iPund) 00 eis. seein ee sata ee eae Gr ee ee $200,000 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Would this cover the Gaza strip situation, or does that 
come in later? 


Mr. Lecer: It is a different grant. 


The CHAIRMAN: We discussed it earlier. 
Item agreed to. 


Item No. 107—Canadian participation in the work of the European Productivity 
Agency of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 22h ees cei ee $20,000 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Could we have a report on this? 


Mr. Lecer: The European productivity agency is a subsidiary of OEEC. 
As such it prepares, coordinates, and disseminates information on technical 
education and methods, with a view to improving and making more efficient 
the industrial practices within member countries. Canada did not play an 
active role in the agency at the time it was established in 19535... but has 
recently taken a somewhat greater interest in the EPA work, due to Canada’s 
increased interest in U.N. commercial and economic affairs and agencies. 

In respect of the program for the forthcoming fiscal year, it is expected 
that Canada’s participation will be to provide experts who may be required 
by other countries. It may also assist in establishing certain industrial projects 
and obtaining statistical data for use by Canadian industry. 

Item agreed to. 

Item 108 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I will ask you to turn to the supple- 
mentary estimates. 


/ 


Item No. 546—To provide for the purchase of flour to be given to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East ........ $1,500,000 


Mr. Macnaucuton: Is that the item I referred to, Mr. Chairman? Have we 
discussed that? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 
Mr. MacnaucuTon: This is a contribution to the refugees in Palestine? 


The CHAIRMAN: Only in flour. This is only the flour item. 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: $500,000? 
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The CHAIRMAN: $1,500,000. Does the item carry? 
Item agreed to. 


5 Item No. 109—To provide for the cost of Canada’s civilian participation as a 
member of the International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Indo-China 
including authority, notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, for the appointment 
and fixing of salary rates of Commissioners, Secretaries and staff by the Governor 
eae Ore e Call Pre Ue Greco BAIN AS BOA eck eC ene Oey domi are a ed ae eta Be $389,489 


Mr. Vivian: Is this likely to be a reducing commitment? 
Mr. LEGER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 


Item No. 110—To provide for Technical Assistance to The West Indies and to 
NC a a Yo Waals coer elem es aa Signe Phares re OCR cs Cacet CTT Cae a AL eal PRP Tar ierteo agiea tame eat Shaw em $135,000 


Mr. DryspALE: Mr. Chairman, on this item, perhaps I should have asked 
the question under 104, but I presume that Canada has a fairly large number of 
technicians and experts of various kinds working abroad. Is there any figure 
as to the number of Canadians involved in this type of work? 

Mr. Lecer: Yes indeed, Mr. Chairman, we can get it. It may take a little 
time because they do not all work for the same agencies, but we can get that 
information for you. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Fine. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now then, Item 110 in the regular estimates on page 20 
is the one we are dealing with and I ask you now to turn to page 3 of the 


4 supplementary estimates, item 549. 


i 


Item No. 549—West Indies Assistance Program .............ccccccececccces $1,475,000 


Mr. JONES: Has it been recorded that we carried 110? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the Under-secretary will give us a few words of 
explanation on this item. 

Mr. JONEs: Is it recorded that we carried 110 and we are now going on 
to this? 
The CHAIRMAN: No, I did not ask for 110 to carry because these two items 
are related and I thought we would then carry them both, after there had 


been a discussion. 


Mr. Grey: Mr. Chairman, perhaps if I could explain the relationship 
between these two items. Some time ago it was announced in the house that 
we were instituting an interim program for the West Indies and Ghana. 
Subsequently it was decided to set up a more substantial program for the 
West Indies. Therefore, the sum of $135,000 is available entirely for the 
provision of technical assistance under the program for Ghana. Details of the 
West Indies program are set out in the supplementary estimates. 

The beginning of the capital assistance program, as the government has 


-announced, the first item of this will be the provision of a ship for inter- 


island service and a more substantial program. 

Mr. Vivian: May I have that repeated, this provision of a ship? 

Mr. Grey: I think some months ago, Mr. Chairman, the Prime Minister 
announced about the time of the West Indies independence celebration that 
the first major item of the Canadian assistance program for the West Indies 
would be a ship. I think it was stated at that time our approximate figure of 


_ the cost of the ship would be in the order of $24 million. The figure in the 


estimates is accordingly to make available funds, as are required for contracts 
for this ship when the contract is made. 
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I might explain, Mr. Chairman, by saying that the Canadian experts who 
have just visited the West Indies or a preliminary round of technical con- 
sultations have just come back to Canada and their report is just being 
considered. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on this item? Do items 110 and 549 
of the supplementaries carry? 

Items agreed to. 

Item No. 111—To provide for the purchase of wheat and flour to be given to 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon to relieve food shortages .............0eeeeeeeeeeee $10,000,000 

Mr. MAcNauGHToN: Mr. Chairman, when was the original amount of $15 
million agreed upon? 

Mr. Grey: It was announced in the house on January 14th this year. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: It is a new provision this year? 

Mr. GREY: No, this is the balance of money that was not spent in the last 
fiscal year, which was required to implement the $15 million program this 
year. Shipments are still going on. It was not possible for the wheat physically 
to leave Canada during the last year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does item 111 carry? 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Mr. Chairman, would you explain the last statement 
“appropriations not required for 1958-59”? What does that constitute? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I think, Mr. Chairman, when we have got this information, 
you have lost enough weight for this afternoon. ; 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Does it not appear on page 13 of this memorandum? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Oh yes. Yes, you are quite right, Mr. Macnaughton. There 
was an appropriation last year for the flour to be given to the agency in 
Palestine. That was not included in the main estimates this year, because we 
thought we could spend it last year; but as we were unable to procure the flour 
in time it appears again on the supplementary estimates. That is the $1,500,000. 
The balance of it, $909,000 is the amount that was included in last year’s 
supplementaries as the Canadian contribution towards the expenses of the 
UNEF. 

We have not yet had any indication as to what may be required for the 
coming year. This will carry up the expense to the end of 1958. We probably 
will have a supplementary at the end of this year for any contribution we can 
make for the 1959 expense of UNEF, if UNEF is still going on at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 

Item 545 agreed to. 

Item No. 547—To provide for a contribution to the 1958 Fellowship Fund of the 

International Atomic Energy Agency ..............cc ccc ccee eect ee ce ececeeeeccccl.. $25,000 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Could we have some explanation of this item? 

Mr. LEGER: Mr. Chairman, the international atomic energy agency was set 


up last year, and the board of governors have announced their intention of. 


establishing a fellowship fund of $250,000 to encourage peaceful atomic devel- 
opment, the fund to be financed through voluntary contributions from member 
governments. 

It is planned that these fellowships will go into operation immediately 
for further studies during the present academic year. In order that this 


objective may be met it is desirable a contribution should be made to the fund aa 


as soon as possible. 


The United States has offered up to $125,000 on a matching basis, and § 


the United Kingdom, $25,000 outright. 
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hi We are not aware of the answers to be given by the other countries 
_ although some have made known their intention to contribute. 
It was thought that if Canada was to contribute on a scale commensurate 


with her present status and initial role, that a contribution matching that of 
the United Kingdom would be appropriate. 


This is an entirely new vote. 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: How are the selections made for these fellowships? 


Mr. LkEGER: I think that the selections will be made by the board of 
governors of the agency. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Are we represented on that board? 

Mr. LEGER: Yes indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN: How many representatives do we have? 

Mr. LEGER: Our representative is Mr. Werschof. 

Mr. MaTTHEWS: He is a delegate to the atomic energy agency. 


Mr. LEGER: He wears two hats. For this purpose he is a delegate to the 


International Atomic Energy Agency, but he is permanently stationed in 
Geneva. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: He is our delegate to the European office of the United 
Nations. 
Mr. Vivian: What are his qualifications in the field of nuclear physics? 
Mr. LEGER: Mr. Werschof is a member of the Department of External 
Affairs. As the committee is aware, this agency has been set up in Vienna. 
We have on the staff of our enibassy in Vienna an expert who is very well 
_ versed in these matters and who attends all the meetings, and -provides 
assistance to Mr. Werschof. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: He is a Canadian citizen as well, I take it? 
Mr. LEGER: Yes indeed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Item agreed to. 
‘ Supplementary item 548 agreed to. 
: Item 502 on page 89 of the estimates. 
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Item No. 502—External Affairs. To authorize, for the purpose of supplement- 
} ing Economic Assistance given under the Colombo Plan, Special Loans to 
Colombo Plan Couniries to finance the purchase of wheat and flour from Canada, 
z subject to such terms and conditions and at such rates of interest as the Governor 
INVCOUNCIUDTeSeHIDES Miaig hin sie leita) Aceh Ota ty eas as CE eR ue ten uL Wh eles, a Sn ea $10,000,000 
‘ Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Are we going to have people appear before 
us to speak on the Colombo Plan? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Would it not be a good idea to take these 
_ items together for that purpose? 
The CHAIRMAN: I owe an explanation to the committee. I shall complete _ 
the reading of the item—‘to finance the purchase of wheat and flour from 
_ Canada, subject to such terms and conditions and at such rates of interest 
4 as the governor in council prescribes’. 
= This, I am told, is not exactly relevant to the testimony we will receive 
to-morrow regarding the Colombo plan so I shall ask Mr. Grey to explain to 
_ the committee the ramifications of this vote. 


Mr. GREY: I think the reason for considering this item separately is that 
the Colombo Plan Administration is not involved in the procurement or 
_ arrangements on this particular project. 

‘ A major loan was made to India last year in the amount of $25 million, 
_ and that government undertook the procurement. The only transaction taking 
place is a financial transaction between Canada and India. 


Ser oe ae 
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Under the program initially announced, the Indian government has agreed 
to take up $25 million; last week the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
announced that Ceylon had agreed to a loan of $2 million. 

These are really entirely financial transactions to supplement the Colombo 
plan vote. ; 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): We shall be able to refer to them when the 
people are discussing the Colombo plan? 

The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. 

Mr. MacnaucuTon: Is this to validate arrangements which have been com- 
pleted, or will there be further or future projects? 

Mr. Grey: In effect this item provides that there shall be a $10 million 
loan or line of credit available, out of a total sum available for these countries; 
and out of this $10 million, Ceylon has undertaken to take up $2 million. In 
fact, there is still $8 million available for purchases of wheat and flour by 
Colombo plan countries. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item agreed to. 

Now, look at the supplementary estimates on page 14, item 655. 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we adjourn I have one or two an- 
nouncements I should like to make. 

I would appreciate it if each member of the committee would send me a 
note or memo regarding the activities of this committee and the information 
presented to us. I should like to have your opinions so that when we prepare 
the report to the house it will include the ideas of the various members,— 
not necessarily in the whole, but at least in part. There may be many sug- 
gestions which are duplicates, but I think it would help us in the compilation 
of our report. We would be able to note some of the highlghts, as suggested 
by the members, of this committee’s meetings as well as some of the out- 
standing contributions which have been made by the civil servants who have 
appeared before us. 

Tomorrow we plan to meet at 10.00 a.m. and at 3.30 p.m. At the time we 
will consider the item relating to the Colombo Plan. We intend to have as 
our witness Mr. Rosenthal, the acting administrator of this program. 

Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): Is it intended that we should consider the 
International Joint Commission? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will consider that later, yes. \ 

Mr. JONES: We still have to consider items 102, 103 and 104, is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, plus one supplementary item. 


Information material prepared for Members of the 1958 Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


__ This material is in two main parts, viz., comparison of the 1958-59 Estimates with those of 1957-58 
with explanations of all substantial changes, and a series of Appendices comparing the 1958-59 Estimates 
the estimated expenditures of 1957-58 and the actual expenditures of 1956-57. 


MAIN ESTIMATES 1958-59 COMPARED WITH 1957-58 


No. of No. of 
Vote Service ae tgoies Increase Decrease Vote 
$ $ 


TROY a aaa roe rate trae A tate ened te 69,503,173 65,876,702 3,626,471 


(S) Minister’s Salary and Motor Car Allowance.. 17,000 17,000 (S) 


a oe m. ge 
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MAIN ESTIMATES 1958-59 COMPARED WITH 1957-58—(on. 
~ No. of No. of 
Vote Service 1958-59 1957-58 Increase Decrease Vote 
$ $ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT AND Missions ABROAD 
85 Departmental Admin. (incl. former Pass- 
pore Oticer A dmim.). sce oe aes face ee ae 5,533,081 5,228,750 304, 331 85 
86 Representation Abroad—Operational....... 8,576,875 8,338,253 238, 622 86 
87 Representation Abroad—Capital........... 1,414,688 1,805,275 392,587 87 
885) Oficialetlospitalitys see wee eee 40, 000 40, 000 88 
89 Relief and Repat. of Distressed Canadians. . 15, 000 15, 000 89 
90 Representation at International Conferences 243,000 249, 000 6,000 90 
91 Grant to U.N. Assoc. in Canada........... 11,000 11,000 91 
O2i> Grantito-lab.iredOnosdnee ae 15, 000 15,000 92 
93 Grant to Can. Atl. Co-ord. Committee...... 2,500 2,500 93 
94 Fellowships and Scholarships............... 42,700 120, 000 77,300 94 
Aq Sub-total eran ol piety oe eae 15,891,844 15,824,778 67, 966 
A—Total Department and Missions Abroad 15,908,844 15,841,778 67, 066 
B—GENERAL 
- 95 Assessment in Int. Orzanizabionses nee 3,549,055 3,303,102 245, 953 95 
96 . Exp. Prog. for Tech. Assist.. tee 9716, Sho. . lO27 500: 49,375 96 
97 U.N. Children’s Fund.. ce ee ak ke 650, 000 650, 000 97 
B= Sulb=totalearey aac one eee LON1io7 930 aes SS0 4002 295, 328 
So NATO Stati Assionment.... 002... .5 se. Looe. 51,109 44 338 wal 98 
99) \NATO Headquarters Bldg... .:3.450.5..0.- 286, 247 167,444 118, 803 99 
B= Sub=totalitccea fc chee eee oe 337, 356 211,782 125,574 
LOD RIC AO Rentals Assistance... i.e ee Ao. 214,971 208,035 6, 936 100 
10 TECAO Income Laxagsist....- .60...50.. 0! 7,500 7,500 101 
B= OUD=tOtalimetr teat tee eae ae ee 222,471 215,590 6,936 
Annuity to Marsiskl Ye ROven eu aue et 1,667 1, 667 
Be oub=totallie ov teeins oer eae 1, 667 1, 667 
102 I.J.C. Salaries and Expenses................ 109, 248 106, 563 2,685 102 
103°) LJ -Cr Studies and’Surveysiz::............5 244, 950 194, 106 50, 844 103 
B—Sub-totalt seer on ee 354, 198 300, 669 538, 529 
LOLS Colombo delanvac Ea pel es lat ee ee 35,000,000 34,400,000 600, 000 104 
105 Assessment for Membership inI.C.E.M..... 258, 218 203, 155 55,063 105 
106 Grant to U.N. Refugee Fund.. Ke pets 200, 000 200, 000 106 
107 Canadian Participation—European Produc- 
tivity Agency—O.E.E.C......:.4........ 20,000 20, 000 107 
108 Grant to UNRWA Near Hast.............. 500, 000 750, 000 250,000 108 
109 International Commissions Indo-China..... 389, 489 426,930 37,441 109 
110 Tech. Assist. to the West Indies and Ghana. 135, 000 15, 000 120, 000 110 
111 Wheat and Flour for India, Pakistan and 
SEvlOw eee, FOP Re ee 10,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 111 
Appropriations not required for 1958-59...... 2,409, 584 2,409, 584 
‘B= Sub-totaly isc sev dee ee 46,502,707 43,424,669 3,078,038 
B—Torar, GENERAU ies oos be hnctioc ccnyns tet 53,594,329 50,034,924 3,559,405 
SUMMARY 
PR ONDE SVOLCCS S55 ite Ad ch i Ried ead, atl tram 69,484,506 65,858,035 3,626,471 
Authorizedshy. Stavutenwen, acon ein ed 18, 667 18, 667 
TOTATMEISTIMATES . \0./ 005. oe ook 69,503,173 65,876,702 3,626,471 
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REFERENCES . 
85-—-DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—INCREASE $304,331 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ 
ODN aariest eo Mee SEC ae a i eee 74,908 — 
( 4) Professional and Special Services .... 4,880 —— 
Ceo) COUner “Service. > 4/05. be ete ae eee 30,000 — 
( 5) Removal and Home Leave Expenses .. — — 
( 5) -Other Travelling Expenses ..../..... 5,000 — 
(6) ° Freight; Express: and.‘Gartage 2.4. — 2,000 
GH LW ROStABOS A ee ete Sata Rat ee ena — — 
('S)° sCarriage of 'Diplomeatie Mails Varese: — 25,000 
( 8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other 
Communication Services ........ 181,453 — 
( 9) Publication of Departmental Reports 
and , Other / Materialy uy Ge ors ee 27,000 — 
(10) Displays, Films and Other Information 
PUDLICHEY GR. Gases Re oe ae ee oe 9,000 —— 
(11) Microfilming, Supplies 
and ‘.Equipment-s) Mi svalie een eee 1,800 — 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies 
ang: .EGHIp Ment 2s ser.ue pee See eee — 5,875 
(12) Purchase of Publications 
fon. DIStCIDUTION ies pass Sin tee ie 1,000 Soar 
C12). Materials and. Sappliese? ..)o cat acases 750 —_ 
(16) Acquisition | of Hawipment:) (eee — 23,810 
(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment .. 3,000 — 
(19) Taxes on Diplomatic Properties 
mn: OttawaicAreacie oh) a nehs bh 12,500 — 
(22) Compensation to Employees for Loss 
OL HATS CT SN Shue 7.2 al ore won aeaS Stara eet, hie — = 
CQ) SUTTGLTSSs (aks Set more to del oie 8 a 9,725 — 
otahs Tnereasel ip he ispee the wnced: bore is 304,331 a 


85—(1) Salaries—Increase $74,908 . 
This increase arises mainly from the last salaries revision and a reclassi- 
fication of positions. 


85—(4) Professional and Special Services—Increase $4,880 

This increase results from added requirements for Legal Fees in con- 
nection with the proposed International Arbitration Tribunal to hear and dis- 
pose of the Gut Dam claims. 


85—(5)Courier Service—Increase $30,000 

This increase is due to the opening of Courier Service London to Cairo 
and the provision of First Class rather than Tourist Air Travel Ottawa-Paris 
(via London), necessitated by security requirements. 


85—(5) Other Travelling Expenses—Increase $5,000 


This increase is to cover the additional travel requirements anticipated for 
this year. . 


85—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Decrease $2,000 ; 


This decrease results from a re-estimation of the amount required to 


bring it into line with the current rates of costs. 


: 
. 
J 
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i 85—(8) Carriage of Diplomatic Mail—Decrease $25,000 
Be This decrease is accounted for by the proposed introduction of the 
Ottawa-Paris (via London) courier service. 


85—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other 
$181,453 
This increase is due mainly to an augmentation of the Grant to the Na- 
: tional Research Council and increased rental of teletype circuits and equipment. 
am 85—(9) Publication of Departmental Reports and Other Material—Increase 
$27,000 


This increase arises mainly from provision being made for the publica- 
tion “Canada in Pictures’, a 24 page pamphlet in five language editions de- 
signed to meet the greater mass of general enquiries about Canada. 


85—(10) Displays of Films and Other Informational Publicity—Increase $9,000 
us 
\ 


Communication Services—Increase 


This increase is to cover an expanded programme of special showings of 


Canadian films in the United States, Commonwealth countries and South 
America. 


85—(11) Microfilming Supplies and Equipment—Increase $1,800 

: This increase is a result of a carry forward of the task of microfilming 
_ the 1956 flies. This project could not be completed last fiscal year. 

85—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment—Decrease $5,875 


This decrease is to bring the amount required in line with past expendi- 
“e ture and anticipated costs for this year. 


85— (12) Purchase of Publications for Distribution—Increase $1,000 
In addition to the distribution of Canada 1958 in the French and English 


i 

_ editions it is planned to produce a German edition. Accordingly, the in- 
a crease in this item covers part of the cost of this project. 

é 85—(12) Materials and Supplies—Increase $750 

4 This small increase is to cover power and hand tools to improve the tool- 
4 ing of the communications workshops. 

4 85—(16) Acquisition of Equipment—Decrease $23,810 


The decrease results from a lowered re 


quirement for communications 
equipment. 


_ %85—(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment—Increase $3,000 
; This increase arises from the requirement of additional spare parts for 
cypher equipment. 
q 85—(19) Taxes on Diplomatic Properties in the Ottawa Area—Increase $12,500 
' This amount is based on estimates received from the Director of Municipal 
_. Grants, Public Works Division, Department of Finance. This expenditures 
_ was underestimated by approximately this amount last year. 
_ 85—(22) Sundries—Increase $9,725 

This item was underestimated last year by approximately $9,800. 


: 86—REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL—INCREASE $238,622 
3 | Increase Decrease 
a LT rc 
: $ $ 
q Cah OOM OS ys len eats alae Wore Pigeons bint ghD nite a 186,185 — 
q od WH AONORETTI OAK GS elk luntite fetes, earlier 28,900 — 
: Cee Pe ONIN Or Tim COU ly a a et Ry 0 ol 4,326 — 
( 4) Professional and Special Services ..... 29,660 — 


( 5) Travelling Expenses 
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Increase Decrease 
5 $ $ 
( 6) Freight, Express and Cartage .......... 4,445 — 
FCF) oP OSUAR EL. Seni chee che pee oh fap a Seagal etre LA fen ae 13,335 — 
( 8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Com- 
munication |Services vx. seme p ee 22,876 — 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Repairs 
to Office Equipment ............. 9,460 — 
(12) Fuel for Heating and Other Materials 
ANAC SUPPLIES a. ave ayers cee tate eens eee 26,361 — 
(14) Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and 
WOLES Peo Sache tate eats re Rana — — 98,700 
(15) Rentals of Land, Buildings and Works 25,708 -— 
(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment ... — 5,655 
(13) Rental of Equipment ico menue to eles 4,685 — 
(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services — 16,540 
(21) Benefits in Consideration of Personal oo 
SErviCes: hice.) coc sone Rie eerie eee ae 3,204 
(202i) -SUNGELOS- “5. cak sp kt bal age soe he eee 2,110 — 
Total Increase 238,622 


86—(1) Salaries—Increase $186,185 
This increase arises mainly from the enlargement of the Sota blehmeet 
by 42 positions and from the last general salaries revision. 


86—(1) Overtime—lIncrease $28,900 
This amount in previous years was included in the item for salaries. 


86—(2) Allowances—lIncrease $4,326 
This increase results principally from increased expenditures on rental 
allowances and board and subsistence allowances. 


86—(4) Professional and Special Services—Increase $29,660 

This increase is to cover the cost of fees to local governmental agencies 
in connection with acquiring additional staff accommodation in Moscow and 
Warsaw and removal costs of the Permanent Delegation and Consulate, New 
York to new quarters. 
86—(5) Travelling Expenses—Increase $4,670 

The opening of additional posts and a consular conference in Washington 
mainly account for this increase. 
86—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—lIncrease $4,445 

This additional anticipated expenditure arises from greater volume of 
traffic caused by opening of new posts. 


86—(7) Postage—Increase $13,335 


This increase is mainly the result of increased postal rates in various — 


countries and a rise in the volume of mail being despatched. 


86—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—lIncrease 
$22,876 


This increase is to cover the rental of equipment for the installation of ’ 


telex in Paris, France and Tokyo, Japan. 


hee” Office Stationery, Supplies and Repairs to Office Equipment—Increase 
9,460 


The increase here results mainly from the additional amount required for 


servicing three new posts. 
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86—(12) Fuel for Heating and Other Materials and Supplies—Increase $26,361 
The expansion in the amount of accommodation abroad, augmented motor 


vehicle fuel requirements, and the stocking of new posts account largely for 


this increase. 


86—(14) Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works—Decrease $98,700 

An amount of $103,000 was included in the 1957-58 estimates for installa- 
tion costs at Canada House, New York. The cost of this project is not included 
in this estimate which accounts for the decrease. Provision for this work has 
been made in the Supplementary Estimates. 
86—(15) Rentals of Land, Buildings and Works—Increase $25,708 

The increase is due mainly to the opening of new posts and the increase 
in rentals at some other posts. 
86—(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment—Decrease $5,655 

The decrease results from a modified re-furnishing programme as compared 
with the previous year. - 
86—(18) Rental of Equipment—Increase $4,685 

This item was underestimated for 1957-58. There is no increase in operations 
over the previous fiscal year in respect of this item. 
86—(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services—Decrease $16,540 

This decrease is mainly the result of decreased dollar payments in Moscow, 
Warsaw and Prague arising from a devaluation of the rouble, zloty and kroner. 
86—(21) Benefits in Consideration of Personal Services—Decrease $3,204 


This estimate is based on employment benefits in accordance with the 


local legislation in various countries. It is, therefore, difficult to estimate this 
expenditure from year to year. 


86— (22) Sundries—Increase $2,110 


The increase volume of Departmental business, caused by the opening of 
new posts, accounts for the increase. 


87—REPRESENTATION ABROAD—CAPITAL—DECREASE $392,587 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ 

(11) Office Furnishings and Equipment ... — 96,148 
(13) Acquisition, Construction and Im- 

provement of Properties for Office ae 

and Residences Abroad, including 

je AYO DWE oArae Aaa ae i a LEON OF. —~ 292,020 
(16) Acquisition of Teletype Equipment .. 1,983 — 
(16) Furniture and Furnishings for Resi- 

dences A broads cat tars uk Sh — 60,245 
(16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and 

Othem, Hquipment+> ve kee 26,025 — 
(16) Basic Household Equipment and Fur- 

nishings for Staff Abroad ....... — 31,877 
Total Decrease 392,587 


87—(11) Office Furnishings and Equipment—Decrease $96,148 
The heavier expenditures necessary during the fiscal years 1956-57 and 
1957-58 have resulted in a levelling off of requirements for 1958-59. 
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-87—(13) Acquisition, Construction and Improvement of Properties for Offices 
and Residences Abroad including Land—Decrease $232,325 s 2 
This decrease is caused mainly by a reduction in the a scythe for ac- 
quisition of properties. 
87—(16) Acquisition of Teletype Equipment—Increase $1,983 
This increase arises from the necessity of improving the standard of com- 
munications installations in London, Paris, The Hague, Brussels and Rome. — 
87—(16) Acquisition of Furniture and Furnishings for Residences Abroad— 
Decrease $60,245 k 
A curtailment in furnishings programme has resulted in this decrease. 


87—(16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and Other Equipment—Increase 


a 


ey ee 


$26,925 

An increase of 13 motor vehicles, as compared with the replacement 
programme last year, accounts for the additional anticipated expenditure. . 
87—(16) Basic Household Equipment and Rea ines for Staff Abroad—De- 4 

crease $31,877 b 


Curtailment in the programme of equipping and furnishing staff pray * 
has resulted in a decrease over last year’s operations. 


90—-REPRESENTATION AT INTERNATIONAL CoNnFERENCES—DECREASE $6,000 


Increase Decrease : 

4 

$ $ . 

( 4) Professional and Special Services .... — 1,000 | : 
C5): Travelling -Expensesiha,. sete aia —. » — 3 
(8). ‘Telephones; and Telegrams 24425. oe 200 5 
C15). Rentals oh i. Si COR oe Net ae meee ee 4,250 ‘4A 
G22)" Kntertainnienten or. eeeps ease a ene eanae — 1,450 
€22)'< Sundries. ute Sige cep aki ene meee 900 — ‘ 
Total Decrease | 6,000 Es 


90—(4) Profressional and Special Services—Decrease $1,000 a 
An amount of $1,000 was provided in last year’s estimates to cover pay- 
ment to Professor Curtis while ‘he was a member of the Canadian Delegation a 
to the International Conference on the Law of the Sea. No expenditures are ~ 
anticipated under this object for 1958-59. 1 
90—(8) Telephones and Telegrams—Decrease $200 g 
This decrease is based on last year’s expenditure and anticipated costs 4 
for this year. 
90—(15) Rentals—Decrease $4,250 : “4 
This decrease is the result of the move of the Permanent Mission of Canada _ 
to the United Nations, New York to new quarters. Office space will be alloted 
to the Delegation to the General Assembly reducing the need for hotel space 
required for this purpose in past years. | 
90—(22) Entertainment—Decrease $1,450 \ 
This decrease is based on last year’s expenditure and anticipated costs 
for this year. , ¢ 
90—(22) Sundries—Increase $900 
This item was underestimated last year by approximately $900. 


Government 
p ublications 
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94—-FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS—DECREASE $77,300 


Increase Decrease 


$ $ 
( 4) Payment to Royal Society of Canada 
LOL DCLMICES: See. ie Hetaig ty ene as = 10,000 
(20) Fellowships and Scholarships ....... — 67,300 
Total Decrease 77,300 


94—(4) Payments to Royal Society of Canada for Services—Decrease $10,000 
Nothing was provided in the 1958-59 Estimates, as it was expected that 
the Canada Council would assume obligation for this payment. 


94—-(20) Fellowships and Schorlarships—Decrease $67,300 

The decrease here is due to the smaller number of fellows and scholars 
to be financed in 1958-59 than in 1957-58 under the Canadian Government 
Overseas Awards Programme. 


- 95—ASSESSMENT FOR MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS—INCREASE 


$245,953 
Increase Decrease 
$ $ 
United Nations.’ Organization... .2220% 26) 184,924 — 
Food And Agricultural Organization ...... 15,196 — 
= | International Labour Organization ...... 6,329 oe 
RO INGOs C5 cud sae geass Mcrae Seek Sireka ment wi aeons — 18,031 
International Civil Aviation Organization — 3,695 
World. Health; Organization 6 #. 62.0.6 65 9,453 — 
International Atomic Energy Agency ..... —_ — 
Commonwealth Economic Committee ..... 1,047 a 
Commonwealth Shipping Committee ..... BZ — 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade — 2,001 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(Cost--of Civil Administration): =. 0.255; 52,699 
FL Obert ee TICE EASON Sia asic ae ade he, smug oreo a's 245,953 


United Nations Organization—Increase $184,924 
The increase here arises from a larger U.N. budgetary programme calling 
for increased contributions. 


Food and Agriculture Organization—Increase $15,196 
The increase here may be explained by increases in salaries of the 
Organization and the expansion of its existing activities. 


International Labour Organization—Increase $6,329 
An increase in the I.L.O.’s budgetary programme has required an aug- 
mentation of Canada’s contribution. 


U.N.E.S.C.O. —Decrease $18,031 — 
Canada’s contribution for 1958 has decreased because of a lower Canadian 
assessment rate and from the share of a refund of a budgetary surplus. 


International Civil Aviation Organization—Decrease $3,695 
The reduction here arises from Canada’s share in a sum of approximately 


$43,000 credited to contracting states in respect of operations in the year 1956. 
61655-7—4 


* 


| OS EY ee Pe es 
. 7% wets Woh ae ha ‘y 3 
PO oe ath De ink ho, 
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World Health Organization—Increase $9,453 
The increase here arises from increased staff costs plus an expansion of 


WHO’s technical services and field activities. 
Commonwealth Economic Committee—Increase $1,047 
The increase in the amount is caused by an unfavourable change in the 


rate of exchange for Sterling. 
Commonwealth Shipping Committee—Increase $32 
The increase is due to an unfavourable change in the rate of exchange for 


Sterling. 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Decrease $2,001 

The decrease here is due to a lower budgetary contribution for the fiscal 
year 1959. 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—Increase $52,699 

The increase here arises from the past expenditure trends of the NATO 
Secretariat and the current and capital expenditures required for the operation 
of the NATO Civil Headquarters during the Canadian fiscal year 1958-59. 


96—U.N. EXPANDED PROGRAMME FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO UNDER- 
DEVELOPPED COUNTRIES—INCREASE $49,375 
The increase here is due to a normal increase in operating costs of the 
organization. 
98—N.A.T.O. STAFF ASSIGNMENT—INCREASE $6,771 ; 
The increase is caused by the addition of one assignee during the fiscal 
year 1958-59. 
99—N.A.T.O. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING—INCREASE $118,803 
The increase here arises from a revision in the estimated cost of construc- 
tion of these Headquarters. 
100—I.C.A.O. RENTAL ASSISTANCE—INCREASE $6,936 
This increase is to cover additional space acquired by I.C.A.O. on the fifth 
floor of the International Aviation Building. 


102—I.J.C.—SALARIES AND EXPENSES—INCREASE $2,685 


Increase Decrease 
$ $ 

Che Salaries? .25,.). =. seh eee ie sane ee 3,285 — 
(4) “Reporters Fees 5.0 th aca won — 200 
(5); Travelling Expenses. .i. 25h see — — 
CLIT MP OSTARE Sal pearl Me Dap ae nian ee — 50 
(8) Telephones and Telegrams ....... 50 — 
(10) Advertising of Public Hearings .... — 300 | 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies # 

and) Equipment >) 6) 10: Ue eg aimee — — | 
CSc APUG TIES 77.0 nc Wi lad Mk ean en a a — 100 

Total. Increases) i. ..4.¢aaue, ee 2,685 


102—(1) Salaries—Increase $3,285 


The increase in this primary is due to yearly salary increments and to 
the general salaries revision of May 1, 1957. ; 


ba ree 
So a ee aes 
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~103—1.J.c.—STUDIES, SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS—INCREASE $50,844 


Increase Decrease 
$ $ 
Canada’s share of an Investigation on the matter 
of air pollution in the vicinity of Detroit- 
RU ELIRESO I PY teria nye 0 ad Oe me er ama ela — 2,406 

Studies and Surveys of the Mid-Western 

Watershed 

Canada’s share of the expenses of the Lake 
Ontario Water Levels Reference .......... — 10,000 


Canada’s share of the expenses of the Inter- 


national St. Lawrence River Board of 
Control 


River Reference 


Canada’s share of the expenses of the St. Croix 
River References. oe CS ue — 5,000 


8 @) 640) 8.6) Oe) ew 


samaquoddy Tidal Power Reference ...... 60,750 — 


ey 7,500 —- 


a Peesh. ier cael Cees i eau ss Seu ate Von anne 50,844 


_ Canada’s share of an Investigation on the matter of air pollution in the vicinity 


4 of Detroit-Windsor—Decrease $2,406 
e Reduction in staff has been carried out in conformity with the need for 
1 technical assistance. 


_ lake Ontario Water Levels Reference—Decrease $10,000 


During the 1957-58 fiscal year the International Lake Ontario Board of 
Engineers presented its report to the Commission and this Board was disbanded 
_ soon after the report was presented. 

St. Croix River Reference—Decrease $5,000 

The reduction here is due to the fact that most of the engineering surveys 

were completed by the Board during 1957-58. 
Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Reference—lIncrease $60,750 

. The increase in this reference is due to a greater expenditure anticipated 
_ by the Fisheries Board. During the 1958-59 fiscal year the Commission expects 
_ to allocate $35,000 to the International Passamaquoddy Engineering Board 


3 and $125,700 to the International Passamaquoddy Fisheries Board. 


_ Publication of Report on Water Pollution—Increase $7,500 

¥ This item is a new object. The Commission has agreed to publish a rela- 
! tively non-technical report. The total cost of this publication will amount to 
- $15,000 for 25,000 copies, half of which will be incident on Canada. 


- 104—payment TO COLOMBO PLAN FUND—INCREASE $600,000 


‘ The increase here is 1.7% of that voted in 1957-58—$34,400,000. 


q 105—ASSESSMENT FOR MEMBERSHIP IN I.C.E.M.—INCREASE $55,063 

. The increase here is caused by the increase in ICEM’S proposed ad- 
7 

increases and related benefits. 

i |) 61655-7—44 


: 
ie 


"ministrative budget for 1958 which provides for recommended staff salary: 
q 
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108—GRANT TO U.N.R.W.A. NEAR EAST—DECREASE $250,000 

There is actually no change here. ,Canada’s contribution is $500,000 an- 
nually. The amount of $750,000 provided in last year’s estimates covered an 18 
month period. 


109-——PARTICIPATION IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CONTROL IN INDO-CHINA—DECREASE $37,441 


Increase Decrease 


. $ $ 
Ch Salaries: 2.680. sk seis + 28 SER WS cans oh ot — 15,883 
(2), Allowances 06.5066 eee ee oe ee tee ee ee — 5,061 

(4) Professional and Special Services ........ 5,000 ~- 
(5) Courier Service’. 0... ce eee cee tne ete — 10,000 
(5) Travelling Expenses ........-+.-++seeees ms — 5,000 
(6) Freight, Express and Cartage ............ a 2,000 
(AP enPOSEA ES is iigaihi ie eh Moiese ve © fo ecole we peieioyeceisiahs Gum tenelle — 150 

(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Commu- 

nication “SETVICES) sis 5G agelets epee aie Sela —- 5,000 

(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment — a 

(12); Materials) and Supplies’ vs ais te ewes aie — — 

(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services .... — . —_ 
(22) SUNArIieSi sae. Obits wise slyra cs iets eer ered be 1,153 —_— 
BotalWApecrease sion Ake th a shen eis peewee ie et aiaNs 37,441 


109—(1) Salaries—Decrease $15,883 
The reduction in salaries is caused by a decrease in the establishment by 
three positions. 


1098—(2) Allowances—Decrease $5,561 
The reduction in allowances is due to the decrease in establishment and 
the posting primarily of unmarried personnel to Indo-China. 


109—(4) Professional and Special Services—Increase $5,000 

Provision is required for hospitalization and examination costs of em- 
ployees and their dependents on return to Canada after postings in Indo- 
China. 


109—(5) Courier Service—Decrease $10,000 

The decrease in this object is due to the fact that the estimate is based on 
service from Tokyo and not from Paris as was contemplated when our 1957-58 
estimate was prepared. : 


109—(5) Travelling Expenses—Decrease $5,000 


The decrease here is due to the reduction of personnel being posted to ; 


Indo-China in the fiscal year 1958-59. 


109—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Decrease $2,000 
With a further year’s experience in the cost of operation of the offices in 
Indo-China, it is felt that the decrease made here is possible. 


109—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communications Services— — 


Decrease $5,000 


The present trend of telegraphic traffic to Indo-China indicates that a 
considerable decrease in expenditure will result provided no serious crisis 
develops. 
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_ 109—(22) Sundries—Increase $1,153 


The actual estimate of $2,500 here is based on the pattern of expenditure 
in previous years. Provision is made here for goods and services which do not 
fall into any other categories. 


110—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO THE WEST INDIES AND GHANA— INCREASE $120,000 
The increase here is due to the increased salaries and expenses plus the 
increased number of Canadian experts sent to Ghana and the West Indies. 


111—WHEAT AND FLOUR FoR INDIA, PAKISTAN AND CEYLON—INCREASE $5,000,000 


This increase is to bring this item up to the original amount of $15,000,000 
intended to cover this programme. 


Appropriations not 1957-58 1957-58 Increase Decrease 
required for 1958-59 $ $ $ ae: 


To provide for the purchase of 
flour to be given to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agen- 
cy for Palestine Refugees in the 
Brodion ast each. 1 eens eck oe we — 1,500,000 — 1,500,000 
To provide for the assessment of 
the Canadian Government tow- 
ards financing the United Na- 


_ tions Emergency Force in respect 


of the calendar years 1957 and 


RON Pe ee RAE Od SBS pee 909,584 lia “909,584 


TOtal decrease es a. 2,409,584 


The following sheets contain the detailed comparative statements as listed 


~ below:— 


Appendix “1’’—Comparison by Votes 


Appendix “2”—Departmental Administration (including the former 
Passport Office Administration)—-Comparison by 
Primaries and Objects 


Appendix “3’’—Representation Abroad—Operation Expenses—Com- 
parison by~-Primaries 


Appendix “4”—Representation Abroad—Operational and Capital— 
Comparison by Posts 


Appendix “5”—Canadian Government’s Assessment for Membership 
in International Organizations 


Appendix “6’”—Supplementary Estimates 1958-59 
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APPENDIX “1” 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


ComMPARISON BY VOTES 
ee EEE 


1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 «1956-57 


Estimated 


Vote Main Expend- / Expend- 
No. Estimates itures Estimates  itures 
pe 
: $ $ | $ $ 
(S) Secretary of State for External Affairs—Salary 
and Motor Car Allowance..........-+-+e+eees 17,000 13,128 17,000 17,000 
A—DEPARTMENT AND Misstons ABROAD 
85 Departmental Administration (including former 
Passport Office Administration)...........-.. 5,533,081 5,168,835. 5,228,750 4,607,029 . 
86 Representation Abroad—Operational........... 8,576,875 8,038,109 8,338,253 7,251,161 — 
87 Representation Abroad—Capital.........-....- 1,412,688 1,244,080 1,805,275 1,281,806 ~ 
88 To provide for Official Hospitality............. 40,000 37,328 40, 000 46,679 


89 To provide for Relief and Repatriation of Dis- 

tressed Canadian Citizens abroad etc. (Part 

ARECOVELADIC) A ie cts cis eio Ree ahehc ste tate taller NaH 15,000 8,634 15, 000 9,046 
90 Canadian Representation at International Con- 


PETEM CES che aiden ke ce cistenejomsatnye afels apse aeet tare tenseal tate 243, 000 243,531 249, 000 268, 452 ; 


91 Grant to the United Nations Association in 


7 NIRA: MRE Nw UIA Oe ak HA Hag 11,000 11,000 11,000 11,000 


92 Grant to the International Committee of the 
ROK OLOSS te ae ter tate enc Aca NIM eM tg a 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
93 Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating ; 


Committee tne cS ie toate eels 2,500 2, 500 2, 500 2,500 


94 To Authorize and Provide for Fellowships and 


Beholarships recede Mea ea petal ante! wiemnone 42,700 112, 529 120,000 112,144 
15,891,844 14,881,496 15,824,778 13,604,817 
Total, A—Department and Missions Abroad... 15,908,844 14,894,624 15,841,778 13,621,817 q 


B—GENERAL 


95 To provide for the Canadian Government’s 
Assessment for Membership in International ; 
(including Commonwealth) Organizations.... 3,549,055 3,226,545 3,303,102 5,544,099 

96 To Provide for a Contribution to the United 
Nations Expanded Programme for Technical 


ENSSISTANECO Rie ere eee eee ETON WATER 1,976,875 1,933,491 1,927,500 1,767,656. ; 


97 Contribution to the United Nations Children’s 


TCE WOR ERIN Gaiman e en ait” Daan 650,000 650,000 650,000 650,000 
6,175,930 5,810,036 5,880,602 7,961,755 


98 To provide for Special Administrative Expenses, 
including Payment of Remuneration, in con- 
nection with Canadians on N.A.T.O. Strength 


(Part\sRecoverable) 22% Wheecedr ee ee 51,109 36, 029 44,338 21,970 


99 To Provide for a Further Contribution towards 
the cost of constructing the N.A.T.O. Perma- 


nent wHeadquartersiy, tess ec meee ee 286, 247 140, 807 167, 444 90, 826 3 : 
337, 356 176, 836 211,782) 112,796 


100 To Provide I.C.A.O. with Office Accommoda- 


ES Rs RS Rae ey MN NN POE Ee UT 214,971 208,034 208,035 «200,542 


101. To Provide for a payment to I.C.A.O. in part 
reimbursement of compensation paid to its 
Canadian Employees for Quebec Income Tax ‘" 
for the 1957 taxation year..................... 7,500 7,500 7,500 6,936 


222,471 215,534 215, 535 207, 478 


\ 
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APPENDIX ‘‘1’’—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
CoMPARISON BY VOTES 
eaeaean>onjo)aeaowow>x$a0aoOm@»$@mmS0aReSamm9mnmam9TSSS9m9S9S99S9S9SSSSS 
1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 


Estimated 


Vot Main Expend- Expend- 
No. Estimates itures Estimates itures 
rt  — ——— 
$ $ $ $ 
PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 
Annuity to Mrs. Helen Young Roy............. 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


102 Salaries and Expenses of the Commission....... 109, 248 103, 629 106, 563 89,031 
103 To Provide for Canada’s share of the Expenses 
Pasian Surveys and Investigations of the 


CO NG AST at WRT ade UE Ae ore eran aes Rate any 244, 950 138, 932 194, 106 71,417 
Total—International Joint Commission......... 354, 198 242,561 300, 669 160, 448 


TERMINABLE SERVICES 


104 ColombonPlan a: sume is te fe ay lea 35,000,000 34,400,000 34,400,000 34,400,000 
_ 105 Assessment for Membership in the Inter-Govern- 
Be mental Committee for European Migration... 258, 218 202,996 203,155 206, 425 
106 To provide for a Grant to the United Nations 
Refine ce sbi dia} iit aya eames enn pe TAU 200,000 200,000 200, 000 125,000 


107 Canadian participation in the work of the 


ization for European Economic Co-operation... 20,000 17,700 20,000 
108 Contribution to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
m INearsblast. cus ume guerre yur BAe tet, em) as 500,000 750, 000 740,000 500, 000 
109 To Provide for the Cost of Canada’s Participa- 
tion as a Member of the International Commis- 
sions for Supervision and Control in Indo-China 389, 489 356, 130 426, 930 423, 882 
110 To Provide Technical Assistance to the West 
Indiés'andG hana sins de eek ee ne AO, 135,000 15,000 
111 To Provide for the purchase of wheat and flour : 
to be given to India, Pakistan and Ceylon to 


relieve food shortases) io) yee fal kien ake, 10,000,000 2,000,000 5,000,000 

Appropriations not required..................-. — 901,820 2,409,584 2,477,233 
Total Terminable Services................. 46,502,707 38,828,646 43,424,669 38,132,540 
otal B= Generalia obs sak leis: Sas lk 53,594,329 45,275,280 50,034,924 46,576, 684 

Summary I 
Total—A—Department and Missions Abroad... 15,908,844 14,894,624 15,841,778 13,621,817 
Totat—B— Generali. ooo Oe es 53,594,329 45,275,280 50,034,924 46,576, 684 
GRAN Di POP AT ee or Se tusk 69,503,173 60,169,904 65,876,702 60,198,501 

U 

_ Summary II 
POWER VOLE dais Naa A cate Seen Meee Sone iS 69,484,506 60,155,109 65,858,035 60,179,834 
Anthorized: by: Statute nc: aiis ehikiie «seetee et es 18, 667 14,795 18, 667 18, 667 


69,503,173 60,169,904. 65,876,702 60,198,501 
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APPENDIX “2” Vors 85 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
(including former Passport Office Admin.) 


CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND OBJECTS 
SSS SSS —— 


1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 


Estimated 


Main Expend- Expend- 
Primary Estimates itures Estimates itures 
ee 
$ $ $ $ 
Salaries (1) 
Permanent. Positions sks onec et see ete 3,282,718 2,879,489 3,096,810 2,509, 528 
Less—Positions which will probably be 
vacant due to staff turnover...........--- 320,000 209, 000 
ALQWATin(s ic rec seat sere Sem ee (1) 2,962,718 2,879,498 2,887,810 2,509,528 
Allowances (2) 
PN OWaAnGectr: tu: ble a ktew ce oleae dete (2) 583 300 
Professional and Special Services (4) 
eval Services ss, ates Sac e ion eee oe 30,000 2,030 25,000 5,336 
Press News Services: .. t,t: cse Hannes 2,400 2,312 2,520 1,814 
Other Professional and Special Services. . 13,000 6,479 13,000 16, 653 
Tuition and Examination Fees (Languages) 2,000 1,415 2,000 923 
SODA: demarcate gis ete ents (4) 47,400 12,236 42,520 24,726 
Travelling and Removal Expenses (5) 
Travelling Expenses and Transportation 
(EXOT Re ea oa gE aE TBI St rtclehe ox- 60, 000 48, 678 55, 000 56,093 
Removal and Home Leave Expenses..... 580, 000 693, 058 580, 000 578 , 826 
WOUner Serva Cece sietisss esiehae acer ites 106, 000 50, 122 76, 000 38,174 
Local Transportation Costs.............. 556 468 
ROTA: Cpe tore ine cote ate (5) 746, 000 792,414 711,000 673, 561 
Freight, Express and Cartage (6) 
Freight, Express and Cartage............ (6) 15, 000 14, 258 17,000 12,931 
Postage (7) 
POSUAR ES mticinchnc a cimeeeet batts aioe) pana (7) 85,000 76, 445 85,000 74, 487 
Telephones, Telegrams and Other 
Communication Services (8) 
ERelephones wc vi enyser Neuen atokn ones ens 7,000 7,003 7,000 9,210 
Telegrams, Cables & Wireless............ 175, 000 177, 949 114, 168 221,525 
Rental of Teletype Equipment........./. 120, 440 96,732 81,540 91,957 
Carriage of Diplomatic Mail............. 165, 000 166, 487 190,000 200,357 
GranttoaNoRi Cine. ee, he ae 416,873 335, 152 335, 152 279,320 
LRG Rh AUST I AL (8) 884, 313 783, 323 727,860 802, 369 
Publication of Departmental Report d 
__ Other Material (9) Eee 
External Affairs’? Monthly Bulletin..... 28,000 25, 285 24,000 27, 292 
Canada Leaflet & Canada from Sea to Sea 40, 500 603 46,000 8,277 
Mpeaty (erkes fe jh 2 fe os sailors ak Ce 4,000 6, 537 6,000 944 
Other Publications. sense aad eco nes 87,200 50, 524 56,700 12,886 
MR OTAT Acs nee a wie ong ae (9) 159, 700 82,949 132,700 49,449 


7| 
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APPENDIX “2” Votre 85—Concluded 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
(including former Passport Office Admin.) 


CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND OBJECTS 


1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 


Estimated 
Main Expend- Expend- 
Primary Estimates itures Estimates itures 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Displays, Films and Other Informational * 
Material (10) 
Photocraplis. was awk see os eee eee 20,100 26,957 19, 200 20,420 
Other Informational Material............ 39,200 18,888 31,100 14, 609 
AT OMAN ciate. (RG opts) lisispeta oto: « (10) 59, 300 45,845 50,300 — 35, 029 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment (11) 
Printing Office Forms, etc.........2...... 113, 250 62, 320 111, 950 82,093 
Stationery, Office Supplies............... 90, 000 66, 666 93, 375 71,472 
Purchase of Office Equipment and 
PA DITA TCeSs eM Wen mn ts erecta Spent nant 9,450 11,535 12, 250 15, 245 
Subscriptions to Newspapers............- 7,000 7,016 7,500 7,114 
La bnany ure Rases: yaeie cate esses hoe rin 8,800 6, 235 9,100 8,700 
Microfilming cere sals. dee ok re eine bee deeb 5,350 3,318 3,750 2,417 
ER OUAT Es opeecete care eee SEAS (11) 233,850 157,090 237,925 187,041 
Materials and Supplies (12) 
Gas and Oil for Motor Vehicles.......... 600 616 750 657 
Publications for Distribution............. 36, 000 25,563 35, 000 34, 530 
Other Materials and Supplies............ 10, 900 17,860 10, 000 12,975 
TOPA Shahn: te iisnoecaeractene desis (12) 47,500 44,039 45,750 48, 162 
Acquisition of Equipment (16) 
Motor cliclesit hss. ore twa ear k nse u 
Teletype Equipment..................... 55, 400 64, 693 79,210 111,441 
EL ODAT etn some Roe eect (16) 55, 400 64, 693 79,210 111,441 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment (17) 
Motor Vebiclesie&, puss iereacioots cllstaperer > 1,400 1, 666 1,400 1,047 
Teletype Hquipment.( 55.0. 52... 6c 5: « 43,000 35, 932 40,000 25,724 
ROPAL AN Gle Acres nape ele (17) 44, 400 87,598 41,400 26,771 
Taxes on Diplomatic Properties F 
in Ottawa Area (19) 
Taxes on Diplomatic Properties in Ottawa 
PRT OB Heese la eee, SOO Toe Pane nay ara (19) 137,500 129,305 125,000 
Sundries (22) 
Profit and Loss on Exchange............. 5,000 2,451 1,500 11,536 
Compensation for Personal effects lost in 
AE Rig st eae HIAOENE cl rst Noes Ceriacrcs Be Oe 10,000 691 10, 000 2,952 
Sundry Supplies and Services.............-- 40,000 45,417 33,775 36, 746 
FTLODAT 20s eres poe lemaiers bi ene (22) 55, 000 48, 559 45,275 51, 234 
GRAND TOTALS...... Sait: 5,533,081 5,168,835 5,228,750 4,607,029 


Nee ee ee ee eee ener ee ee eee ee ere 
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APPENDIX “‘3’—Vore 86 eas aa 
REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL EXPENSES a 


La 
CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES 


1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 


Estimated 


Main Expend- Expend- 
Primary Estimates itures Estimates itures 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Salaries ANG VAGSS uk lines so iedutean des sibue (1) 8,941,902 3,848,632 3,755,717 3,350,662 
CO VevUEET OMS eet lel sate ure oak arated) ButiRes Oa ele tes (1) 100 
Allowances for living including costs of 3 

MEDLESEHUMEION Aan icceicce ve estes Crs nel os (2) 1,227,469 1,226,317 ; 
Allowances to meet higher cost of living 2,428,137 2,292,291 

ERROR rN NS Mec cone Saree Be page ae Re (2) 1,288,599 1, 285, 425 
Professional and Special Services........... (4) 109, 840: 62,147 80,180 66, 863 
Manav .etling EEXMeNnses. War dan cane owe mc auue es (5) 104,905 79, 689 100, 235 87,038 
Freight, Express and Cartage.............- ~ (6) 54, 445 62, 289 50,000 ~ 57,483 
OBE AL OC a ee eae Ee atte ae etree eco ea (7) 60, 540 53,370 47,205 46,851 
Telephones, Telegrams & Other Communi- } 

CARTON SEL VACOR oe aes kero ait aheatiee (8) 304,826 269, 500 281,950 248,441 
Office Stationery, Supplies & Equipment... (11) 160, 850 143,131 151,390 126, 695 
Fuel for Heating & Other Materials & Sup- ; 

jo UCEIS i aaa a or ree a aA Sa i a ea (12) 180,880 135,189 154,519 134, 621 
Repairs & Upkeep of Buildings & Works.... (14) 189, 350 206, 162 288,050 96, 995 
Rentals of Land, Buildings and Works...... (15) 609, 223 503, 687 583,515 508, 033 
Repairs & Upkeep of Equipment........... (17) 120,475 77,001 126,130 59,851 
Rentaliof Hquipment sss alse dee che ae (18) 5,750 3,889 1,065 4,704 
Municipal & Public Utility Services........ (19) 110, 610 91,310 127,150 98, 290 BE 
BFONSTILES FELCL Ue necn oe hci cee cee (21) 39,376 31, 960 42,580 34,244 
SUNG IOS ear wat on ey a ce, Wiehe en (22) 38, 935 42,016 36, 825 38, 149 

GRAND TOPALS Mie Mies inte a noone ie ata tte 8,576,875 8,038,109 8,338,253 7,251,161. 
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APPENDIX “4” 


REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL 


CoMPARISON BY Posts 


1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 
Main Estimated 
Diplomatic Missions Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 

$ $ $ $ 
PES ENP is iat eek ae chy toe sei ter Operational..... 109, 708 90,7585. 125,550) wr 97.603 
Capitals Sag: 8, 258 4,878 45,315 1,898 
117, 966 95, 636 170,865 99, 501 
Ausbrahia sty. eitcticine acc aitscek Oy Se PI 134,378 119, 536 120,457 114, 240 
GARD USHA Seve hes 12, 945 4,785 21,335 13,879 
147, 323 124, 321 141,792 128,119 
Austria. .. Seispaieis eres easiest CO ea TS SOM Ne 104, 103° 98,299 99; 2894 GU bTd 
a CRAG nase anya a8 1,545 47,836 30,550 17, 693 
105, 648 146,135 129, 833 94,204 
Se RUTTEN Tk cisiosievte akGa's Rie need wai OUP Eee ei cae 190, 212 179, 948 188, 222 164, 552 
‘ CA PAN Cat ere 258, 038 12,888 79,218 72,488 
i, 448, 250 192, 836 267,440 237,040 
DBeeiires ikis tpen At eases 8 | a Rada 155,294 126,368 126,730 122,335 
CAP oN eae ae ae 21,263 3,504 22, 845 24,335 
176, 557 129, 872 149,575 146, 670 
WEVION Sr marae ae Poses ba mine \O)l Eeearon tite Gane ieae 102, 949 94,332 90,781 84, 628 
CATE sells Sacco 10,870 5, 731 25,720 10,474 
113, 819 100,063 116, 501 95, 102 
RP aD orale ees wate duet ot. c%t ekg OP ae eo shoe Sarase 83, 590 72,072 76,510 70,273 
GEN BUEN: Caste 14, 568 911 10,540 6, 662 
98,518 82, 983 87,050 76,935 
—China-Nanking 3666.08 cco OPA tice Ss eceaeits 6, 726 6,183 8,470 6,017 
GW oOlOMD IE ralcieack putters heist ON a otitis 86, 006 64,050 82,272 — 59,055 
CAR iY Weide) 6,495 3, 869 7,885 5,955 
92,501 67,919 90, 157 65, 010 
Gina ae ys senate tue ete cae Os CN ae er Pe 104,725 82,980 90, 983 85, 343 
COANE Meee ste 5,410 6,916 11,005 4,717 
110, 135 89, 896 101, 988 90,060 
Czechoslovakia. 2.6 .j.066% 006 oe GAS es AL Orn 112,797; 96,096 187,375 97,181 
Gait Sh HS aT Se 14,775 12,105 3,145 3, 263 


127,572 108, 201 140, 520 100, 444 
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REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL—Continued 


CoMPARISON BY Posts—Continued 


1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 
Main Estimated 
Diplomatic Missions Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
. $ $ $ $ 
Denmark..... Rotts bias oleae ORR ae a tasers 102,970 80,127 101,468 80, 284 
CAPE cereus 2,308 3,145 5, 235 4,776 
105,278 83, 272 106, 703 85,060 
Dominican Republic........... OBR cere 45,970 37,538 44,536 36, 964 
CAB Waele Cee 1,700 2,911 5, 725 3,145 
47,670 40,449 50, 261 40,109 
1 OFAN Rena De ee OF See eet S [OR Abed nao Fs 200, 325 173, 386 138, 493 139, 941 
CAR ee aa 44,150 91,585 21,545 73,414 
244,475 264,971 160,038 213,005 
PUMA et Wee ecins «ic acistomat cake OR hen Gears WA OL2 60, 642 58,418 53,223 
(OPN A a Wate arte 2,185 1,163 2,635 647 
73, 697 61,805 61,053 53,870 
rance sy vet aencse- ches ae ete t OR eat ea ee 520, 153 479,001 551, 569 423,473 
CAPA eae eee 27,618 374, 461 176, 787 277, 604 
547,771 853, 462 728,356 701,077 
France—NAC & OEKC........ OP etat nant 304,879 284, 598 273,806 267, 627 
CAP cease 16,325 2,462 16,000 3,071 
321,204 287,060 289, 806 270,698 
Germany—Berlin.............. OF ae A Long res 33, 108 30,885 31,090 29,848 
CARL Ree Mega: 2,220 41 1eo0) 2,207 
35, 328 30, 926 32,840 32,055 
Germany—Bonn............... O Bie eens 243, 967 231,174 248, 952 243,227 
CAR SO e aaa 6, 900 5,496 28,405 25,820 
250, 867 236, 670 277,357 269, 047 
Cihaina Sees. eae eee tie cat OPS se ee 85, 084 42,800 
GAR ean Stee 36, 900 29,944 
121, 984 72,744 
aaa dE Ee ee eS ne eee eee 
ROCCO eet ee Seen os aie tt OP its soe rie 146,899 130,840 136, 305 110,924 
CARS ee : 1,321 6,675 4,820 
155, 889 132,161 142, 980 115, 744 
ARIUS ahha ene Oe ON eR OP Facets 43,997 51,705 57, 585 44,158 
GAP Ee Oba ea 2,220 2,705 4,150 yan 
46,197 54,410 61,735 45, 683 
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REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL—Continued 


COMPARISON BY Posts—Continued 


1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 
Main Estimated 
Diplomatic Missions Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 
S00 Sree RO Sree es as cPTE, WRENN a ODP yore an teak 271,067 214,774 265, 513 204, 894 
COA Pee Re ais ~ 108, 425 217,903 ilslal ne) 19,176 
379,492 432,677 376, 640 224,070 
NircloOnesias crt Se nei: dnie see ORES sec ee 89,953 73, 834 106, 744 88, 883 
CAR Be eis 3,975 9,965 27,510 14, 245 
93, 928 83,799 134, 254 103, 128 
Aimelein cays s Was vedas Ataoes shold oe (O11 PR ed Aer tens. ie 70,333 69, 426 68,190 56, 538 
(OAR Retr ine. ahead 55,830 37, 038 16,390 69, 132 
126, 163 106, 464 84, 580 125, 670 
TRGTSEN ES tm 6 by ara ee sl Se a OP ars te ee ha 100, 168 75, 064 97,756 67, 063 
/ CAPR me wces 5,708 3, 630 6, 696 1,102 
105,876 78, 694 104, 452 68, 165 
Gallien Saeaion, tenes aes Saat OI ans ae as 212,893 204, 529 191, 284 179,895 
CARS Bian 40, 283 16, 264 12,978 70,003 
253,176 220,793 204, 262 249, 898 
RUEUDAUT AR ay en, Seaton MN OA UeN OR takin thods 274, 589 313,010 287,049 236, 576 
CAR oui Ne eehan 62,750 4,767 24,810 63, 202 
337,339 317,777 311,859 299,778 
WODANOD ses eich oa ee OD Aare 101,615 81,478 87,951 (EYP EB 
OA Pei eh rein 6,275 7,858 33, 160 6,813 
107,890 89, 336 121,111 80, 946 
Mexico....... PER cn See eee ORAR ere 8 Sao ee 124, 083 113,356 119, 368 104, 734 
CAPS sire otat 2,500 4,815 7,739 7,690 
126, 583 118,171 127,107 112, 424 
The Netherlands.............. ODay jaar 174, 208 160, 606 163, 846 153,496 
(GUA ee Cee ab e Be 13,013 15,537 14, 063 168, 853 
187, 216 176, 143 177,909 322,349 
New Zealand.................- O PA os sae 83, 769 69, 883 78, 936 73, 484 
CAPA cae van 3, 250 1,679 3,390 3, 488 
87,019 71, 562 82,326 76, 972 
BNOE WAY ster ihe oa ie sete gana: OPIN Oo ena 105, 996 79,035 103, 069 88, 187 
CoA rhe ae Nea 10, 460 3,718 19, 650 39,444 
116, 456 82,753 122,719 127, 631 
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REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL—Continued 


CoMPARISON BY Posts—Continued 


1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 
Main Estimated 
Diplomatic Missions Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 
Paik SayMs ia Aw atch Mieveswvarv ib whats OB Bach. ate eee 184, 956 135, 614 158, 983 132,343 
AUER ant. els 18, 685 26, 242 35, 535 18,519 
203, 641 161,856 194, 518 150, 862 
| Eufey SEAL wa Oo a kee 5 0) Zea eaeee yee 71,866 62, 650 70,136 61, 346 
ACP ats ee da 4,915 1, 350 5,120 6,785 
76,781 64, 000 75, 256 68,131 
OMAN Gena tie os em eS ae ORD ee yi lene 169, 421 128,002 186, 140 135, 193 
(AIP WECS) safe 66, 265 22,888 16, 180 4,760 
235, 686 146, 260 202, 320 139, 953 
PP OLEUT AL Sel. atte Genes hie Sortae ORE Vee eu 97,974 97,543 93, 538 69, 288 
CHAP un hee cenit 8,950 11,386 25,830 11,508 
106, 924 108, 929 119, 368 80,796 
SoubheAtricaw:. Avert Worse fee OPI ae ye ts 91, 783 71,748 86, 964 83, 961 
GA Piet kee 5,150 10,170 14,320 4,725 
96, 933 81,918 101, 284 88, 686 
PPA NG Fh yak RHR eat ee f OPP NOMA a ieee aaa 123, 554 97, 304 122,114 100, 673 
ANP (eS ee 12,175 2,071 11,108 8,727 
135,729 99,375 133, 222 109, 400 
Geta ies Es a ae i ah oN a Th nn, LR eae Oe SR GR el 
RS WWECLCT NN oc wa nc toeh Rhein Betts OBR ah 25 eae 93, 237 82,757 86, 536 81, 282 
ACP ses eae 3) 270 1,374 4,610 5,444 
96, 507 84,131 91,146 86,726 
= eat PEP LEPieeee Od LU OURS Ree DUNES BARRA SRY AN CONS SAUL BU UN Mar, Ce gh is Rilnang (ree dS OE IT 
DMeiZenlAnd sos asee eet oa tea OPER LE eee 90, 405 -. 94,209 89,970 - 84,439 
AUP ee sae ee 10,040... 9,924 11,950 3,918 
100,445 104, 133 101, 920 88, 357 
PRM GIN ack: OP Iw ae 158,748... 114,254 ..... 175, 162 127, 775 
CHAD nei ae 77,025. 2,428 9,990 4,050 
230, 11o 116, 682 167, 152 131,825 
BI pesatsert oo Seago Oss woke ot Of Ee RY 283,180. .....244,175...-... 404,136 - 322,940. 
Oy) SEN EE aM © 49,475 . ....34,965 46, 600 14,893 
332, 655 279,140 450,736 337,833 
United Kingdom.............. OPM Reais neha 632, 229..----. 501,589. -.-. 586,600... 459,011 
CANE ON rt tae 24, 393 - 28,393 17, 297 24,719 
656, 62 619, 932 603, 987 483,730 
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6qaeqe_a—_€_0a_Qe"—_———SsS“=“—~—aewasowananmn@n@amom@»S»S$mmm9m9m90>°.°¢°. SSS 
1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 1956-57 
Main Estimated 
Diplomatic Missions Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 
P.M.U.N. Switzerland........ Peet Wleclga 144,098 142,140 146, 063 107,023 
Chas ETN va ae 2,475 10,977 11,890 45,944 
146,573 153,177 _ 157,953 152, 967 
PMU.Ne New York.4 4.00309 OP ae ta neat 228, 946 181,821 164, 817 153, 265 
CAP de aehse stars be 19, 450 4,010 26, 720 22,012 
248, 396 185,831 191, 537 175, 367 
LUNES FACS cy Sia): Peetu a Ly Bee | ORR eater are 554, 716 505, 716 509, 850 469,788 
CAP ie ose, 13,410 28,690 16,000 15, 950 
568,126... 534,406...... 525,850 485,738 
POUT Vi sicie yc Seer uate es ck? OR Wc ee vee te 40, 682 26,080 36, 923 21,823 
CG BI ae ee 1,290 2,327 4,475 ~ 929 
41,972 28,407 41,398 22,752 
Bvienez relate Sy Ue cen sesa ie as ORY gee Bas 150, 128 133,317 139,368 - 132,412 
GA RI Aiiien eae , 700 1,959 , 835 3,738 
157, 828 135, 276 148, 203 136, 150 
NG POSLe Vala Fa ntsc ia ns OR hes sa 120,369 106, 756 120,491 75,143 
. Cees, dite 15, 588 , 869 10,305 5, 787 
135, 957 113, 625 130, 796 80, 930 
- Toran Dretomatic MISSIONS)? soirv te Meets ows guel 8,992,701 8,047, 162 8,599, 185 7,576, 134 
4 RE ee LG Site SEEN LPL EON Ds MAES or Pe ER Wie A RE 
X: 
! CONSULATES 
BS OSCOUL N):cy.25 ae 2 Roun ale OP Re ae eee ae 101, 645 115,935 100, 907 88,009 
f. GAP ia foams 6, 100 4,706 800 1,038 
; 107, 745 120, 641 101, 707 89, 047 
i : 
E 
Be CAPO Ss hs nn Geepee REL EAE, ORR Asi ies, ie ak 129, 641 104, 630 12’, 835 97,134 
CA Piast ate 4,180 11, 849 12,250 10,872 
> 133, 821 116,479 134, 085 108, 006 
; WD EiNOit sts to! Sead eeiNoe oe OR ns. Ree 11, 699 10, 656 15, 666 10,092 
q CAR ea rnua. ha 2 
4 11,699 10, 656 15, 666 10,094 
; 
j bam Durey hs va see As eee e eae CON eos ie ieee a i 13, 743 12,499 14, 298 6, 268 
q hipaa). 0 earings 219 
4 13,743 12,714 14,298 6,487 
i 
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REPRESENTATION. ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL—Continued 


CoMPARISON BY Posts—Continued 
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APPENDIX ‘‘4’’—Concluded 


REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL—Concluded 
*“CoMPARISON By Posts—Concluded 


% 
ee en ETT ii ne. 
1958-59 1957-58 1957-58 ~ 1956-57 . 
Main Estimated 
Diplomatic Missions Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures ; 
$ $ $ $ ; 
Ros itigelds.. wicks cfege ese ae ee ORs. ae 118,474 122,980 122,263 105, 867 4 
CAR sine aia 4,100 3, 981 5,900 3,723 Mi 
122, 574 126, 961 128, 163 109, 590 
TENSILE VOR RSE Cae est naa OP ain Nene 21,801 12,929 775 922 
(OF ae ie Bs 4 A 25,400 10, 594 r 
47,201 23,516 775 22 
3 
- 
ING WaOrleansin iclse ciclseeeies ots OR ss ee 90,014 73,155 11,080 63, 846 3 
CAP Rh coer ens 10,050 2,516 25165 4,164 é 
100, 064 75, 671 79,700 68,010 ¥ 
cit) LO ee nr ke tot Li et 
ING WRN OF ae ec cei olin Seatac pe OR arssunsahle 472,071 365, 599 480, 967 316, 688 b 
CARE ae ene. 24, 252 12,186 38,417 22,483 { 
496,321 377, 785 519, 384 339,171 ; 
Rape spe ee Se SE 2 RS EE Ne ee Oe ee eee 
Portland........... Me ee mee: OPRY cee 1,500 1,440 | 1,500 1,459 
a aa 
MH 
San Francisco............- J EO Pie enceeee 112,377 103,116 112, 187 100, 888 , 
CAP Sy aoe 5, 760 7,310 7,400 5,614 
118,137 110, 426 119, 587 106, 502 
Oak aS Oe aes Re MN el oeel A ge ee are ree DN ES LAE a 
SAGs PALO MER Wree cate ae stata stereo OP Bilt cucmenas 9,445 8, 604 9, 696 8,843 
CAP So eee 35 200 195 
9,445 8,639 9,896 9,038 
DCAtLLOm eee sa ies etennens wise te Olas seer as 100, 152 97, 663 97, 655 90, 329 
CAND a a alas 9,460 3, 887 8,900 9,457 
109, 612 101, 550 106, 555 99, 786 
Shanehalhcneeene sw eaaticiicemian OR Ts eee 36 < 
Miscellaneous Unallotted to ; r 
MISSIONS Ne eee otc acoer OR sa ie eee 109, 502 8,685 5 
CA Pear ee 38, 997 . 
Toran CoNSULATES tial PS ee eiccke EIEN 1, 271, 862 1, 234, 877 1, 231,316 956, 833 
Unallotted @apitali Memssnoe eee cee 165, 000 648, 500 
Approximate Requirement for Increases in & 
atesiotPay. 2) ike et ne wen denen Aes 168, 227 1 
GROBSSLOBAL LS. se qthe nos eae ae pe 10, 429, 563 9, 282, 139 10, 647, 228 8,532, 967 
Less amount by which Salaries & Allowances 
will probably fall short of Estimates....... 440,000 503,700 
GRANDADOTAT OR che yoo eee 9, 989, 563 9, 282,139 10, 148, 528 8,532, 967 
RECAPITULATION 
Onorational Wxpenusesiensoncasieties eee eee 8,576, 875 8,038, 109 8,338, 253 7,251,161 


r i 
aial Mearns). Ye. ee. 29, acs he, eee 1,412,688 1,244,030 1,805,275 1,281,806 | 
9,989,563 9,282,139 10,143,528 8, 532, 967 i 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


APPENDIX “6” 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 1958-59 


Vote 542—Departmental Administration— 


FurtherZamount: required?) je yo eee be watieeey cae 2 
This amount is made up of the following items: 


Salaries—$23,230 

Provision is made for additional salaries for the 
balance of the fiscal year as a result of an increase in the 
establishment. 


Carriage of Diplomatic Mail—$54,000 

This is to cover the cost of invoices received for 
payment in 1957-58 and for which funds were not then 
available. 


Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Ser- 
vices—$135,000 

This provides for the rental of Trans-Atlantic cable 
service for period December 2, 1957 to March 31, 1959 at 
an annual cost of $91,000 and for payment of invoices 
received in 1957-58 for which funds were not then 
available. 


Materials and Supplies—$9,000 

The establishment of additional posts abroad since 
the original estimate was formulated has made it neces- 
sary to revise our requirements. 


Acquisition of Equipment—$38,000 

This amount is to cover the cost of replacement units 
for existing equipment which is being modified for a 
special circuit between London—Ottawa—Washington. 


Vote 543—Representation Abroad—Operational— 


Hurther-amount: required, “1. vk aes) ola eda cits 
This amount is made up of the following items: 


Salaries and Wages—$34,662 

This amount is to cover additional requirements for 
salaries and wages of foreign service and local staff for 
the balance of the fiscal year as a result of an increase 
in the establishment. 


Allowances—$38,368 
This makes provision for an increase of the foreign 
service establishment. 


Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works—$97,500 

This includes the cost of constructing a cypher room 
and registry in the Permanent Delegation, New York and 
costs of completing installations at the Consulate General, 
Canada House, New York. 


61655-7—53 
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$170,530 
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APPENDIX “6” 
(Concluded ) 


Vote 544—International Joint Commission 
Salaries and Expenses of the Commission—Further 


amount : FEQUITEG. \.4.\.-. ahs here aia hape steel at's ate ile ouuletipys Rn 

This amount is for travelling expenses in connection 
with an inspection trip of the Colombia River Basin by 
the Commission during July 1958. 


Vote 545—To provide’for the purchase of wheat and flour to be 
given to India, Pakistan and Ceylon to relieve food 


shortages—Further amount required ............. 


This amount is the unexpended portion of the orig- 
inal $5,000,000. provided in the Further Supplementary 
Estimates (3), 1957-58. 


Vote 546—To provide for the purchase of flour to be given to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for eas 
lestine Refugees in the Near East ...,......:... 


This item was originally provided in the Further 
Supplementary Estimates (3), 1957-58. No shipments 
however, could be made during that fiscal year. 


Vote 547—To provide for a contribution to the 1958 Fellowship 
Fund of the International Atomic Energy Agency 


This is a new item. 
Vote 548—To provide for the expenses of the Commonwealth 
Trade and’ Economic Conference’ 22%.\52) 27 6. 
This is a new item. 
Vote 549—West Indies Assistance Program ............-seeeeeee 
This is a new item. 


LOANS, INVESMENTS AND ADVANCES 


Vote 655—To authorize, for the purpose of supplementing Economic 
Assistance given under the Colombo Plan, Special 
‘Loans to Colombo Plan Countries to Finance the 
purchase'of -wheat. and: flour 42... 1. ea een oes 


This is the unexpended portion of the original amount 


$3,000,000 


$1,500,000 


$25,000 


$225,000 


$1,475,000 


$8,827,000 


of $25,000,000 provided in the Further SUPDISen ay, Es- 


timates Me 1957-58. 
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APPENDIX “B’ 


_ UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION IN CANADA 


i. | A 
STATEMENT or GENERAL FUND 


for year ended March 31, 1958 
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1,098.81 
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410.00 
1,594.92 
1,076.73 
553.50 
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Cost of pamphlets purchased 
Freight and express 


Excess of Revenue over Expenditure for year 
- Balance, March 31, 1957 


Add: Balance of reserve for future conference—discontinued 


Balance, March 31, 1958 
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$ 9,102.50 
2,499.43 


11,000.00 
1,000.00 
25.00 


250.00 
$24, 632.44 


24, 043.07 
$ 589.37 


$20, 141.87 
$20, 731.24 
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APPENDIX "C” 
THE CANADIAN ATLANTIC CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 
Member for Canada of the Atlantic Treaty Association 


Constituent Organizations: 


The Canadian Institute of International Affairs 230 Bloor St. West 
The United Nations Association in Canada Toronto 5, Canada 


JUNE 16, 1958. 
H. F. Clark, Esq., 


Finance Division, 


Department of External Affairs, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Clark, 


On behalf of the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee, permit me 
to apply for a renewal grant of $2,500 to assist the Committee in its work 
during the current fiscal year. 


The Committee is the national body for Canada in the Atlantic Treaty 


Association, a non-official organisation consisting of a national committee or 


association in each NATO member country, whose purpose is to stimulate 
interest in and provide information concerning NATO in particular and the 


. Atlantic Community in general. 


Officers of the Committee are: 

Chairman: Edgar McInnis, President, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 

Vice-Chairman: Marvin Gelber, Past President, United Nations Associa- 
tion in Canada. 

Treasurer: Kurt Swinton, Vice-President and General Manager (Canada) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Secretary: Norah Fraser. 

As its name implies, the Committee’s primary function is to co-ordinate 
the work of two constituent organisations, the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and the United Nations Association in Canada in respect of 
their programmes that bear on the Atlantic Community. 

Up to the present, the Committee has been obliged to rely on these bodies 


. for secretarial and other administrative assistance, as well as for much of the 


substantive work to implement its basic aims. The Committee has neither 
premises nor paid staff of its own, and its chief facilities are provided by 


courtesy of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 


Both the constituent organisations have branches distributed across 


_ Canada, which provide a selected audience for speakers in the field of inter- 


national affairs. The Committee seeks to take advantage of this audience when 


_ competent speakers are available to deal with NATO and related subjects, 


and seeks the good offices of the NATO Secretariat and the Canadian 
Ambassador to NATO to encourage top level speakers to visit Canada and 


_ speak to these bodies. 


Publications of the constituent bodies are a further means for arousing 
interest and spreading information. Recent issues of International Journal 
carried articles on disarmament, Euratom, the European Common Market, 


and “Modern Weapons and the Small Powers”. Pamphlets on disarmament 


and on disengagement have been published or commissioned. A study kit on 
Canada and NATO is periodically revised and kept up to date. The film series 
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The Fifteen Nations has been used by various UNA groups as a basis for 
study discussions. A particularly important study by J. A. Corry, Soviet 


Russia and the Western Alliance, was published by the CIIA in January 1958, © 


and two previous volumes—Bulwark of the West by A. C. Turner, and NATO: 
the Economics of an Alliance by Ronald A. Ritchie—remain standard works 
in their field. 


Several special broadcasts have been arranged in co-operation with the 
CBC. On the eve of the NATO Council’s top level meeting in December 1957, 
the Chairman of the Committee interviewed the Rt. Hon. Anthony Nutting 
on Britain’s European policy. Televised interviews with M. Spaak and Prime 
Minister Macmillan were arranged over the national network during their 
visits to Canada, and a similar interview with Mr. Dulles is in prospect. 


There were two special highlights during the past season. In December, 
advantage was taken of the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Mr. Pearson 
to stage a public dinner in Toronto, with press and radio coverage, under the 


joint sponsorship of the CIIA and the UNA, with the deliberate aim of focussing : 


national attention on the problems and achievements of the western alliance. 
The CIIA co-operated in the arrangements for M. Spaak’s visit, staging dinner 
meetings in Quebec and Toronto and a luncheon meeting in Halifax. Mr. 
Wilgress writes that “the meeting in Toronto indicated to me the great need 
for a further visit of this kind and I hope that before long it may be possible 
for someone connected with NATO to go across Canada talking to each of the 
branches and answering questions in the same manner as M. Spaak did.” 


Apart from these activities of the constituent organisations, the Committee 
itself maintains liaison with the Atlantic Treaty Association, and with the 


Department of External Affairs in respect of various matters connected with — 


NATO information. Its advice has been sought in connection with arrange- 
ments for delegates to such meetings as the NATO Seminar in Paris last 
January, the proposed meeting of youth organisations, and the Study Con- 
ference on Education to be held next September. It has also arranged from 
time to time for the circulation of NATO publications, particularly to schools 
and educational authorities. It provided background material to the delegates 
to the NATO Parliamentary Association in advance of their recent conference, 
and makes its own publications available to other national bodies in the ATA. 


The limited funds hitherto at the Committee’s disposal have been devoted 
to these purposes, to providing representation at the Council and Assembly 


meetings of the ATA and to other special meetings, and to building up funds 


to meet some of the contingencies that are in prospect. It will be appreciated 
that resources are too slender to finance delegates’ travel expenses from Canada 
to meetings in Europe. It has been necessary to find members who are already 


overseas, or can go at their own expense, and even then the cost of travel and ~ 


maintenance for, say, a delegate going from London to an Assembly meeting 
in Rome, is large enough to limit financing to one or at most two delegates. 


In September 1958 the Atlantic Treaty Association will hold its Assembly 
in Boston, and it is most desirable that Canada should be well represented on 
this occasion. There has also been the suggestion that a number of the European 


ee see a a 


— 


ee a a 


Stems ee 


delegates should be brought to Canada, and this is unquestionably desirable 


if it can be arranged. It is in anticipation of this kind of development that 
the Committee has hitherto been extremely frugal with the funds at its dis- 


posal, and has sought to build up a modest balance that might enable it to 


finance such special requirements, particularly when they can usefully serve 


the purposes for which it was formed. 
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Attached you will find a financial statement covering receipts and ex- 
_ penditures of the Committee since its inception. I believe that this will show 


_ that the Committee, by throwing the major burden on its constituent organisa- 
' tions, has been able to achieve a creditable record with a minimum drain on 
its own funds. More substantial expenditures are now in prospect, which cannot 
j _ be met without a renewal and, if at all possible, an increase in our grant. I 
: trust, therefore, that this application will receive the most favourable considera- 
m- tion 


Yours faithfully, 


Edgar McINNIS, 
Chairman of Committee. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 


CANADIAN ATLANTIC TREATY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 


1. Receipts & Disbursements January Ist, 1956 
to October 18th, 1957 


Receipts 

MS EEA PS ATE 20 T CR Lag TPR oe oe BAe Ee ae $ 300.00 

ULNA: Min SGanada ni, cass oh eget 2 ole ees 300.00 

Government of Canada (Dept. of External Affairs) .. 3,950.00 

Banik: Enterest nde tress). 4a trictese a nee te. oie ane Meme 83.62 
$4,633.62 

Disbursements 

Meese Paid to AST Aa) 2275.25 bn caengib ee Se eee 829.36 

Expenses paid to British A.T.A. members in connection 

with representing Canadian Committee at various 

MESTIN GS oe Fae eles siete Ohh hee SIRT EE eee 341.37 

Publieations ai ein aby Sets nal iae Sees RODAl eee eens 587.95 

EGR GUTC ob cyt sie vee ates wae alee ledenoue nee amee te ee eae eee 111.78 

STAtLONery: oo. ely. SEAS be aide eer ee cm ae ee ee 68.76 
$1,939.22 

Balance on deposit in The Royal Bank of Canada, Keele 

& St/Clair' Branch; Loronte: Oise eae eee ee $2,694.40 
$4,633.62 


CANADIAN ATLANTIC TREATY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 


2. Receipts & Disbursements October 18, 1957 
to June 15, 1958 


Receipts 
1 January 1956 to 18 October 1957 (as per statement) $4,633.62 
Interest;)(31; October: 1957) ite nen eee ee eae eee 29.20 
15 April, 1958.. (Government, of \Canadajy™. .3. 2 2.2. 1,050.00 
$5,712.82 
Disbursements 
IiJdanuary +1956 to: 18: October 195 7o wae oe eee 1,939.22 
Pearson: Dinner (45 January’ 1958)Go7 eo ee 150.00 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs (15 Jan.) 12.94 
Atlantic Treaty Association (17 January 1958) Neth 208.81 
Atlantic Treaty Association (17 January 1958.) vacieee lee 5.70 
Atlantic Treaty Association (3 April LID) aie net wees 207.31 
$2,523.98 
Bank Balance as of 15 June 1958 (Royal Bank, 
Wellingtons “Bay is... le a ere eee $3,188.84 


$5,712.82 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: H. O. WHITE, Esa. 


. MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
NO. 5 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1958 


MAIN ESTIMATES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—1958-59 


WITNESSES 


_ Messrs. R. W. Rosenthal, Acting Administrator, International Economic 
a and Technical Division, Department of Trade and Commerce; F. E. 
Pratt, Chief, Capital Projects Section; D. Bartlett, Chief, Technical 
Cooperation Service; and R. Grey, Economic Division, Department 
of External Affairs. 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATION ERY 
OTTAWA, 1958 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, August 7, 1958. 
(7) 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.15 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Crestohl, Fairfield, Garland, Jones, 
Kucherepa, MacLellan, Martin (Essex East), Mandziuk, McCleave, McFarlane, 
Paul, Richard (Ottawa East), Smith (Calgary South), Vivian and White—(16). 


In attendance: From the International Economic and Technical Cooperation 
Division, Department of Trade and Commerce: Mr. R. W. Rosenthal, Acting 
Administrator; Mr. F. E. Pratt, Chief of Capital Projects Section; Mr. D. Bartlett, 
Chief of Technical Cooperation Service ; and Mr. J. H. Marshall, Assistant to the 
- Chief of Capital Projects Section. From the Department of External Affairs: 
Mr. R. Grey, Economic Adviser. 
The Committee resumed its consideration of the Main and Supplementary 
Estimates, 1958-59, relating to the External Affairs Department. 


; Item numbered 104—Colombo Plan—was called, and the Chairman intro- 
_ duced Mr. Rosenthal and his colleagues. 


\ The witness read a prepared statement respecting the Colombo Plan. In 
_ that statement he tabled and referred to the following documents: 


1. Canadian Colombo Plan Capital Aid Projects as at March 31, 1958. 


2. Tables indicating Canadian Assistance under the Colombo Plan in 
recent years. 


3. Statistical Summary of Technical Co-operation Program, 1950 to 
June 30, 1958. 


Agreed,—That the abovementioned documents be included in the Com- 
mittee’s record. (See Appendices to this day’s Evidence). 


Agreed,—That the Department of External Affairs be asked to secure and 
_ distribute to the members of the Committee copies of a Report of a survey, 
_ made by the State Department of the United States, respecting contributions 
_ made by Communist countries to underprivileged nations. 


| Mr. Rosenthal and his associates were questioned respecting his statement 
_ and other related matters. Mr. Grey also answered questions as requested by 


- the Committee. 
Item numbered 104 was approved. 
At 12.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, August 7, 1958. 
10:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see that we have a quorum. Will you please 
come to order. 

The subject before us this morning, as I announced yesterday, is the 
Colombo Plan. We welcome, today, Mr. Rosenthal. Mr. Rosenthal has been 
associated with the Colombo Plan almost since its inception and was assistant 
administrator under Mr. Cavell. Mr. Rosenthal has with him today Mr. F. E. 
Pratt, Chief of Capital Projects, Mr. D. W. Bartlett, Chief, Technical Coopera- 
tion Service and Mr. J. H. Marshall. We also have with us, from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Mr. Grey who is here in the event that some of the 
questions which are asked might be more properly answered by a representa- 
tive from the Department of External Affairs instead of by the officials of the 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce. 


Without further delay, I will call item 104, the Colombo Plan, and ask 
Mr. Rosenthal to take over from there. 


Hemi04-hColombouuplan tsa iy wasn rv ual ine OB UR MERON SIC) iaucci ton gen) a tung 35,000,000 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rosenthal has two or three documents and I will ask 
at the conclusion of his statement that they be included in the minutes of 
today’s proceedings. The statements and the documents will be distributed at 
this time to the committee. 


Mr. R. W. Rosenthal (Acting Administrator International Economic and Technical 
Cooperation Division (Colombo Plan Administration) Department of Trade and 
Commerce) called: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

On December 10 of last year Mr. Cavell appeared before you as adminis- 
trator of our branch to report on the position of Canada’s contribution to the 
Colombo plan, as he had done so fully and ably in the past. Since then, as I 
am sure you know, Mr. Cavell has been appointed Canadian High Commissioner 
to Ceylon, where he is still playing an important role in our Colombo plan work. 


As many members of the committee will be aware, our aid embraces both 
capital projects and technical assistance. I should like to touch upon capital 
aid first, and may I therefore, Mr. Chairman, table a descriptive list of ‘‘Cana- 
dian Colombo plan capital aid’? as at March 31, 1958. We also have additional 
copies so that members may each have one for reference. 


In the seven months since our last report to your committee, Mr. Chairman, 
although the number of capital projects has increased from 79 to 87, no very 
large new undertakings have been begun. The reasons for this are twofold. 
Firstly, we have been concerned with the completion of major projects already 


under way in Pakistan, India and Ceylon. These were hydro-electric and 
_ irrigation developments and an aerial resources survey. Secondly, India, where 


we would have had funds available to accept a large project or two, had felt 
it necessary to change the type of aid requested from Canada in earlier years, 
for reasons which the committee may find of interest. 
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India, with her second five year plan under way, has ordered much of the 
capital equipment required during that period for the steel mills, power plants, 
transportation systems and agricultural mechanization on which she is con- 
centrating. Much of the equipment still to be ordered is covered by loans 
and credits already arranged or in prospect. The government of India has thus 
felt it essential to keep its present industries supplied with raw materials, and 
this was reflected in our program for India in 1957/58, where high priority was 
given to the supply of copper, aluminum and nickel. Although the Indian capital 
aid program for this year (1958/59) has not yet been negotiated, our information 
is that commodities and raw materials will again be urgently requested. 

While no dramatic new projects have been inaugurated, I am very happy 
to report that at Warsak, on the northwest frontier of Pakistan, which is the 
biggest power project we have undertaken—and one which has been widely 
publicized in Canada and Asia—our Canadian engineers and contractors, in 
collaboration with their Pakistani associates, have laregly overcome the many 
problems which plagued us all in the earlier phases. The critical construction 
period has passed and the fear of delay if unfavourable rock conditions had been 
encountered in the river bed where the dam is now being built, has now been 
dissipated. When the coffer dam was overtopped by the flooding Kabul river 
this spring, work on the permanent dam had reached the stage where construc- 
tion could be carried on through the high water season. The work schedule has 
recently been revised and two of the four 40,000 KW power generating units 
will, in all likelihood, be in operation in March 1960—about nine months sooner 
than had been anticipated a year ago. In addition to the 145 Canadian technical 
personnel—many with their families—who are currently employed at Warsak, 


their Pakistani co-workers now number over 8,600. Thus, in addition to the 


benefits that will accrue to Pakistan from Warsak power and irrigation, Canada 
will have been instrumental in providing employment for several years to a 
substantial number of tribesmen who, on completion of the project, will con- 
stitute a skilled labour force, invaluable to their country in its efforts to 
industrialize. Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to pay a special tribute to the 
outstanding job our engineers’ and contractors’ personnel have done at Warsak 
under conditions which often seriously taxed both their patience and their 
health. The friendly relationship which now exists between the Canadians 
and Pakistanis at the site is, I feel sure you will agree, a very valuable achieve- 
ment in itself. 

The other major hydro-electric power project now under construction is 
Kundah, in Madras state, southern India. In this case, Canada’s contribution 
is engineering design and supervision, together with the provision of generating 
and related equipment. Production of the equipment by Canadian manu- 
facturers and the construction work being undertaken by the Madras Electricity 
Engineering Branch are both proceeding on schedule. Co-operation between 
the Canadian and Indian engineers is excellent. As with Warsak, this project 
where over 10,000 Indians are now working is, in addition to providing 
electricity to a critically power-short area, also helping to alleviate the peren- 
nial unemployment problem in that region. 

Another important continuing project is the aerial resources survey of 
Ceylon, which was begun in 1956. Aerial survey work is a field in which 
Canadian know-how is unsurpassed in the world, and the survey of Ceylon, 
like the survey undertaken as one of Canada’s first Colombo Plan projects in 
Pakistan, has been commended by international authorities as one of the most 


basic types of assistance possible in planning the economic development of the» 


country. The Ceylon survey has carried out resources inventories to indicate 
where development schemes could be most profitably undertaken and at the 
Same time has provided factual background information for planning such 
schemes. Although the emphasis in this project has been on geology, forestry 
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and land use (particularly the best methods of employing water resources for 
irrigation, flood control and power), many other types of new developments on 
the island are being studied and planned with the help of the aerial photographs. 
These have been used to plan a new sugar cane development in the Gal Oya 


a valley, to locate new sources of limestone for a cement plant, and to estimate 


the available yield of coir for a new factory. During the disastrous floods in 
Ceylon early this year our aerial survey team added to Canada’s already high 
reputation in the area and earned the public thanks of the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon by putting their aircraft and crew at the disposal of the government 
for flood relief operations. 

The delivery to Ceylon about two months ago of two Canadian built diesel 
electric locomotives completes another project which has formed part of our 
capital aid program for three years. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


@. How many diesel engines do they operate?—A. Ten. In all, ten of these 
diesel locomotives— 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): This is like an instance where a colleague of mine 
was reading the text and when he came to page five he said “Gosh, that is good, 
I must do it over again.” ; 

The WITNEss: In all, ten of these diesel locomotives have now gone into — 
service on the Ceylon state railways, where they cut running time by 40 per 
cent on several lines and made possible the establishment, for the first time, of 
a daily service between Colombo and Jaffna, on the northern tip of the island. 
The Ceylon Railway Board has decided to standardize on these diesels and has 
announced its intention of purchasing two more units. Each of these ten loco- 
motives prominently displays a plaque bearing the name of one of the Canadian 
provinces. 

As I have already said, Mr. Chairman, our work in the administration of 
overseas economic assistance falls into two broad categories—the capital projects, 
which I have just mentioned, and technical assistance. The difference between 
them, essentially, is that the first deals with goods and services and the second 
with people. The two are of course complementary; machinery is of little value 
unless skilled people are available to install, operate, maintain it, and to organize 
the productive processes to take advantage of it. Similarly, skilled people may 
be wasted if they lack the tools with which to work. 

The pattern of our technical assistance during the past year followed, 
generally, the lines established previously. In this context, Mr. Chairman, with 
your permission I would like to table a statistical summary of our technical 
assistance program by calendar years from the beginning of the Colombo Plan. 
This table is complete to December 1957 and part year figures to June 30, 1958. 
Copies are also available for the members of the committee. To bring these 


— 


_ Statistics up to date, you might be interested to know that on J uly 31 there were 


34 Canadians working in south-east Asia under Colombo plan auspices, and 195 
Colombo plan trainees studying in Canadian universities, industries, federal 
and provincial government departments, and other institutions. 

The fields of work in which all these people are engaged cover a very wide 
range of economic activity. For example, we have a Canadian radio therapist 
and a clinical physicist in Rangoon working with the cobalt beam therapy unit 
given to Burma through the Colombo plan almost a year ago. They are soon 
to be joined by a technician whose main job will be the training of additional 
technical staff. Meanwhile two Colombo plan awards for post graduate study 
have been granted to a Burmese doctor and a physicist so that they can return 
to Burma with the training needed to replace the Canadians. 

In quite another field we have a stationary engineer in Pakistan—the only 
Canadian remaining now at the Maple Leaf Cement Plant, Daud Khel, which 
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has been discussed by the committee in previous years. This man is responsible 
for the operation and maintenance of the thermal electric generating station 
which powers the plant. When he arrived in Pakistan he chose two promising 
junior engineers to learn his job; they worked with him for a time and then 
we brought them to Canada for further training here. They will return to 
Pakistan late this year to take over. 


Also in Pakistan we have an aircraft mechanic instructor, who is working 
with the aerial wing of the Ministry of Agriculture, plant protection department. 
Some members of the committee may recall that we supplied to Pakistan three 
De Havilland Beaver aircraft four years ago for use in crop dusting and spraying 
work. These aircraft have proven themselves in Pakistan as they have all over 
the world; so much so that the government of Pakistan intends to buy more of 
these planes on their own account for the same work. Our expert is training 
a staff of maintenance men to look after the expanded fleet. 


Of course, all our technical assistance is not associated directly with the 
capital program as in the cases I have just mentioned. The need in most 
instances is for people with the training to deal with pressing local problems. 
For example, Sarawak, or the northern part of the island of Borneo, is populated 
mainly with primitive jungle dwellers who have had little contact with outside 
civilization. The local government is trying very hard to bring some elementary 
education to these people and asked Canada for visiting headmasters to act as 
travelling supervisors and counsellors for village schools in the jungle. We sent 
one man about a year ago, and another will follow next month. Some members 
may have noticed the article in a recent issue of “Weekend” magazine about 
the teacher who is there now; as well as being a school supervisor is called upon 
to serve as doctor, agricultural extension officer, public health advisor and, in 
fact, adviser in almost all things to his wards. 


There is no single way, effective under all conditions, to make our Canadian 
knowledge and techniques available to people from other parts of the world. 
Sometimes circumstances seem to require sending Canadians abroad, as in most 
of the foregoing examples; frequently it is more effective to bring people here. 
During the academic year just completed some 46 graduate students, and 70 
undergraduates mostly from Indonesia and Indo-China, were enrolled with 
Colombo plan support in our universities. Most of them studied engineering, 
or other scientific or technical subjects. High standards of work are taken for 
granted in the graduate students, but we have been very pleased and rather sur- 
prised at the records of some of the undergraduates. A Pakistani who got his 
degree in petroleum engineering last spring from the University of Alberta won 
the gold metal of the provincial association of professional engineers in this 
field. Two Ceylonese graduating from the Ontario Agricultural College in 
agricultural economics placed first and second in their courses. At least one 
Indonesian who got his degree in electrical engineering last spring was offered 
a bursary from the National Research Council for post-graduate work. We feel 
that these people, who come to a country very strange to them, and who must 
overcome handicaps of language, social customs, and preliminary education, 
deserve a great deal of credit for their accomplishments. 


This list of examples could be continued almost indefinitely, Mr. Chairman, 
but I think that I have said enough to indicate something of the scope and 
method of our technical assistance program. The formal objects of the program 
is of course to bring modern knowledge and techniques to bear on the problems 
of underdeveloped countries, and our efforts are directed primarily to this end. 
However, we feel that the growth of friendship and human appreciation between 
individual people from Canada and other countries is a very important, if 
intangible, by-product of our main work. This, of course, is a matter for the 4 
Canadian people as a whole, and not for just one government agency. We are 
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_ fortunate indeed in having organizations like friendly relations and overseas 


students, the world university service and the overseas friendship society of 
Ottawa to provide meeting places and arrange for informal contacts between 
Canadians and our visitors from overseas. Beyond this, even after eight years 
of experience we are still sometimes surprised at the interest that individual 
Canadians take in these people, and at the hospitality shown to them. 

In concluding these remarks concerning the Colombo plan, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to table, and make available to members of the committee, a state- 
ment showing how the funds voted by parliament for capital and technical 
assistance have been employed up to March 31, 1958. 

I have also, Mr. Chairman, a brief statement on the new arrangements for 
technical cooperation with the West Indies and Ghana for which financial provi- 
sion is made in votes 110 and 549. These arangements follow, generally, the 
pattern established for our Colombo plan operations. Would it be your wish to 
consider all these programs concurrently or should the West Indies and Ghana 
be deferred until after discussion of the Colombo plan? 


The CHAIRMAN: Now that these documents are in the hands of the members 
of the committee I would suggest that you proceed. Then we will go back to 
the Colombo plan and carry on from there. 

There were some questions asked last evening when the votes were passed 
and I assured members of the committee that there would be a complete discus- 
sion of Ghana and the West Indies. 


By the Witness: 


As the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs has already explained 
to the committee, arrangements for aid to the West Indies were first discussed 
late in 1957. Funds were made available to finance some technical assistance 
for both the West Indies and Ghana early in 1958 and the unspent balance of 
these funds, amounting to $135,000, appears as vote 110 in the main estimates 
for 1958/59. It is expected that all this money will be available for Ghana, 
since vote 549 in the current supplementary estimates includes an item of 
$215,000, specifically for technical cooperation with the West Indies. 

This latter vote (549) also includes provision for capital assistance in the 
amount of $1,250,000 for a ship for a West Indies inter-island service. The 
under-secretary dealt with this ship in his statement to the committee. Members 
may be interested to know that officials of the Department of Transport who 
are specialists in the design of ships and the economics of shipping have just 
returned from the West Indies, where they discussed past operations of inter- 
island ships, inter-island traffic (both passenger and freight) and port facilities, 
as a basis for the design of a ship which will best meet the needs of the federa- 
tion. A preliminary design will now be undertaken which will be submitted 
to the federation advisory committee on shipping for further consideration. 

Of the $215,000 provided for technical assistance, firm commitments in 
prospect at the present time, subject to passage of the item, amount to approxi- 
mately $61,000, all of it for the services of Canadian technical specialists to 
advise the new government on such subjects as statistics, housing, forestry, and 
geological and soils surveying. Three Canadian experts are in the West Indies 
now, two have returned, and two more will be going within the next month 
or so. These last two will advise on fisheries and on technical education. 

The program in Ghana has been.a little slower in developing than that for 
the West Indies, but two experts are there now. One is a senior officer of the 
R.C.M.P., and the other an adviser on the economics of gold mining. We hope 
also to bring a few students to Canada for the beginning of the next academic 
year. 

This may seem like a slow start in technical assistance, both in the West 
Indies and in Ghana, but it parallels our experience in the early stages of the 
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Colombo plan technical cooperation scheme. It takes quite a long time for 
people in these countries to become aware of the kind of help that Canada can 
provide, so that they can ask for experts and for training facilities. A good 
deal of preliminary work on their part is also required to establish the 
programs within which the experts can fit, and to select the students to come 
to Canada. We expect that the small beginnings which have been made will 
grow into substantial and worthwhile support for these two new commonwealth 
countries. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am certain that the members of this committee have 
listened with a great deal of interest to the statement of Mr. Rosenthal dealing 
with the Colombo plan, West Indies and Ghana. 

Members of the committee may now ask questions. I think perhaps we 
should deal with the Colombo plan first then the West Indies, and follow that 
with a discussion on Ghana. ‘ 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. In regard to your statement, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if someone would 
explain to me what the word “coir”? means?—-A. That is the outer husk of the 
cocoanut which is used in making rope. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q. I wonder if we could ask Mr. Rosenthal to supplement his excellent 
statement by further particulars as to the extent of the Colombo plan and its 
operations. For instance, has the Indonesian government taken advantage of 
all the help available to it as of two years ago? For instance, the plan for 
technical assistance to Indonesia had not been fully taken up by the Indonesian 
government. Has that situation been corrected?—A. I think we are improving 
gradually in this respect, Mr. Martin. 

As you know yourself, from your own experience, some Asian countries 
are more underdeveloped than others and it takes a little longer to work with 
the less developed ones. ; 

Q. How much money is still available for Indonesia that has not been 
taken up by Indonesia?—A. In regard to technical assistance? 

Q. Yes. Is there as much as $200,000?—-A. There is no actual allocation 
for technical assistance. In regard to the $1 million, or the $1,500,000 that we 
are working with, it depends entirely on requests that we receive. 

Q. My recollection is that we estimated—speaking strictly from memory— 
roughly $400,000 for technical assistance to Indonesia, and that we had made 
representations to the Indonesian government for an acceleration in regard 
to the acceptance. I recall that out of the allocations that we envisaged there 
was still about $200,000 that Indonesia could receive, but which they had not 
taken. I was just wondering if you could give us some indication as to what 
the situation is at the present time.—A. Our technical assistance to Indonesia 
fe certainly stepped up. We have never, however, worked within a certain 

gure. 

Q. About two years ago I believe there were 40, possible, technical 
assistance projects which were available to Indonesia of which they had not 
taken advantage, but which we were urging them to accept.—A. You are not 
speaking of capital assistance? 


Q. No, I am speaking of technical assistance.—A. You are speaking of 
experts and trainees? 

The number of trainees has been growing as reflected in this table. The 
number of experts going out has increased. 

As I mentioned before it is a little difficult to fit these people in usefully. 
I think we are gradually making progress in this direction. 
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Q@. Perhaps Mr. Rosenthal or his assistants could provide the answers in 
detail later on. I will just ask the questions now. 

In regard to our technical assistance to Indo-China you have given us a 
report. I take it that the progress in Vietnam has been very good. Could you 
tell us what the progress has been in Cambodia where this assistance was just 
coe two years ago?—-A. The progress in Cambodia has been particularly 
slow. 

Actually we have done a little more for Laos than we have for Cambodia. 

Q@. I suppose that has to do with agricultural assistance?—-A. I am speaking 
of trainees coming to Canada. 

We have, as you possibly know, two missions of Vietnamese who are train- 
ing at Ste Anne de la Pocatiére. 

Q. Those are Vietnamese?—A. Yes. 

Q. The situation in Cambodia two years ago was practically negligible. Are 
we making any progress there?—A. I am afraid the program has not stepped 
up very fast in Cambodia. 

@. Could you say something with regard to medical assistance there?— 
A. Perhaps Mr. Bartlett might add something to what I have said. 

Mr. D. W. BartTLeTT (Chief Technical Cooperation Service): We have 
managed to bring in a number of undergraduate students mostly to the univer- 
sities of Montreal and Laval from Cambodia and Laos. 

The problem we are faced with is the finding of people with the elementary 
education which is necessary for them to take advantage of our higher educa- 


_ tional facilities here. 


Expansion is quite difficult particularly because of local administration 
difficulties, and because of the housing situation in Laos. There is nowhere to 
house them. 


Progress has been steady but very slow. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

@. Mr. Chairman, I should like to know if I have the proper conception 
of the objective of the Colombo plan. 

I have always been under the impression—while I realize, of course, that 
the division of money is between capital assistance and technical assistance—as 
a result of the meeting a year ago, that the emphasis was, of necessity in most 
instances, placed on the providing of aids to these people so that they could help 
themselves. Of course a very large degree of capital assistance would also be 
directed to that end. Would it be correct to say that by and large the moneys 
are expended with that single objective in mind rather than with the idea of 
setting up bricks and mortar for a particular unit or particular construction? 

I understand that the intention is more and more to provide aid, education 
and technical assistance so that these people will be in a position to help them- 
selves in these technical fields—A. I think it is true to say that that was the 
basic objective. This objective has been modified in some instances through 
necessity. But it has always been our basic objective. 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. I was interested in your comments with regard to the Friendly Relations 
with Overseas Students and the World University Service. I have watched the 
progress of both of these organizations and observed their work over the past 
number of years. I know of the splendid work they have been doing in this 
field. 

I was surprised, however, to notice that only 195 Colombo plan trainees 
are studying in this country at the present time. I wonder if Mr. Rosenthal 
could perhaps elaborate a little bit in regard to that program. Are we having 
difficulty in some of the countries in getting students to come over here; is 
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there a problem in regard to accommodating these people at our universities, 
and are our grants to the individual trainees sufficiently high? I know, for 
example, in the case of Indonesia, there has been considerable success with 
Indonesians studying over here. The numbers have been very small.—A. There 
are a variety of reasons for this. I believe Mr. Bartlett could speak in regard 
to some of them. 

We are endeavouring to find trainees cane can usefully absorb the kind of 
training that will fit them for a real job in their own countries. I believe that, 
consistent with that, we have done a reasonably good job. 

In addition to our Missions abroad we have, in one post, our own liasison 
officer—we have others in prospect—who have been screening these people. 

We want to avoid, if we possibly can—I do not want to overemphasive 
this—bringing to Canada trainees in quantity and not quality. We want to get 
people who will fit into their own countries in a useful way, and who are not 
just going abroad for a “sleigh ride’. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, like Mr. Arthur Smith, I have felt that our policy has 
been to help these people help themselves. On page 2 of the statement appears 
the following: ‘The government of India has thus felt it essential to keep its 
present industries supplied with raw materials, and this was reflected in our 
program for India in 1957/58, where high priority was given to the supply of 
copper, aluminum and nickel. Although the Indian capital aid program for this 
year (1958/59) has not yet been negotiated, our information is that commodities 
and raw materials will again be urgently requested.” 

How much of this capital aid program is in the form of raw materials?— 
A. In regard to India, for the year we are talking about, it was close to 
$11 million. 

Q. By “commodities” I presume you mean—A. Copper, aluminum, nickle 
in the case of India. 

@. I suppose the other part of the capital aid program would have to do 
with machinery and that sort of thing, would it not?—A. Yes, that is true. 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. Following what I had in mind earlier, do you feel that the 195 trainees 
is the maximum that we can acquire to train under this plan? Do you think 
that this number can be increased, or do you feel that it would be worth while 
increasing the number of trainees under the Colombo plan studying in Canadian 
universities?—-A. As to the amount of money provided for the Colombo plan, it 
is for the Government of Canada to decide. It is our duty to work within that 
amount. I think this is a matter of government policy. 
Q. Iam not asking you about the government policy. I wanted to know if 
the funds we are providing are sufficient so that you can acquire students of 
the type required?—A. I think the only way I can answer that question is to say + 
that we are gradually building up. You are speaking specifically of trainees? | 
@. Iam speaking of trainees——A. The number is gradually being incr eased, 
as the statistical tables show. ) 
Consistent with the various qualifications that we must have in the trainees, 
I think this can only grow at a regular rate—at a progressive rate. I do feel 
that in time this number can be increased. 
Q. Have you found a limitation in the universities as to the number of 
students that they can accept?—-A. I do not think there is much of a limitation \ 


in the universities. Perhaps Mr. Bartlett would like to add something to 
what I have said. c 


Mr. BarRTLETT: There is one point which I think should be recognized. 
The shortage, in most cases, is in the supply of trainees. 
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In Indonesia, for example, which you have mentioned, offers are made to 
the government of Indonesia by Australia and the United Kingdom and by 
other Colombo plan participants as well as Canada. I think it is fair to say. 
that almost all the people that can be turned out for training abroad have the 
opportunity to get this training. I know in other countries, such as Ghana, 
efforts in regard to trainees for training abroad are almost negligible because 
it is felt that too many people are being taken out of the administration there 
and there is no one left to run the country. 

Mr. JONES: What is the situation in India? 


Mr. BARTLETT: We have never encouraged the nomination of under- 
graduates in India—because India has very good universities of its own and 


_ it is perfectly capable of turning out competent engineers, and so on. We 


have limited our program there to graduate students. 


To my knowledge we have never turned down a nomination that has 
been made. 


Mr. JONES: Do you think the aid we have offered is sufficiently well known 
in India so as to interest India’s graduates to apply? 


Mr. BaRTLETT: Yes. I would say definitely yes. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


@. On page 6 of this statement, Mr. Chairman, we see a rather good 
example of the Colombo plan’s success in the reference to the fact that 
Pakistan, as stated in the report, intends to buy more of these DeHavilland 
Beaver aircraft. I would assume that this example is an exception and is not 
a general trend. There are not too many examples of this kind where a country, 
after we have provided machinery and technical equipment, buys more of the 
same type? I presume this is an unusual situation?—A. I am afraid so. 

@. Could you tell us if, since this report was prepared, the Pakistan gov- 
ernment has purchased these aircraft?—-A. They have not bought them yet. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q@. What are these aircraft intended for?—A. Crop dusting and spraying, 
and plant protection work. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. I should like to ask Mr. Rosenthal if, apart from this written report, he 
could give us his own impression or opinion as to whether or not the western 
powers that support the Colombo plan are making a sufficiently good impression 
towards the objectives they have in mind? 

Perhaps I will make my question a little wider. Are we meeting any com- . 
petition from the Soviet Union in regard to similar types of work? If we are 
meeting such competition, to what extent? We have supplied locomotives, for 
example. What has the Soviet Union supplied?—A. In regard to the first part of 
your question, the donor countries are Canada, the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand. Canada is the largest single donor, of course. 

We are obviously making an impression largely on the upper strata of 
educated people who are capable of knowing what is going on. 

In regard to the great mass of peasants and uneducated people, and so on— 
I think this is a matter that Mr. Cavell has dealt with before—it will be many 


_ years before these people who cannot read or write and have no radios to listen 


to will know much about this assistance. However, we do feel that we are 
making a useful impact. 
By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q. Keeping in mind Mr. Smith’s question and relating it to Mr. Crestohl’s 
interrogation, do you think that one of the justifications for some of the larger 
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capital projects such as Warsak is that the donor countries like Canada, 
Australia, the United States and Great Britain, are materially helping the donee 
countries without any conditions attached?—-A. This is very definitely true, Mr. 
Martin, and these few large projects are exceptions to what I just said. In the 
case of Warsak, there are a great many of the local tribesmen who have been 
involved directly and indirectly with Warsak and they do know what the 
Colombo plan is all about. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. What is the extent of infiltration by the Soviets through their system of 
sending in experts and so on and their actual contribution, even the form of 
competition,—individuals winning over and influencing those countries?—A. It 
seems to me that this is a rather political question, Mr. Crestohl. I wonder if 
this is something Mr. Grey would like to comment upon. 

Mr. Grey: I would be glad to comment very briefly on Mr. Crestohl’s ques- 
tion. Obviously, it is a very extensive question to which it would be difficult to 
give a comprehensive answer. I think the extent of Soviet aid to the countries 
we are helping has tended to be exaggerated in the press. There has been very 
frequent repetition of very substantial statistics. Usually statistics such as the 
Soviet puts out are generally in terms of expenditures promised rather than 
actually made. 

I think you will see from the press, and statements from the U.S.S.R., that 
these are mostly founded on promises of aid in the future. 

The United States states department has published a very extensive com- 
parative study of aid recently. I noticed an article in the London Times 
recently that from those studies it appears the aid delivered by the Soviets is 
actually less than the total by the United Kingdom alone. So I think it is 
a mistake to talk of the Soviets as actually carrying on an extensive aid 
program. I think it is a mistake to talk in terms of the Soviets catching up. 
The Soviet aid is very well publicized, but it is not as substantial as it is 
made to appear. Another point is that a lot of it, of course, is loan aid and 
not grant aid. 

The other point I make, Mr. Crestohl, is in our participation—and Mr. 
Rosenthal will bear me out—we do not come into direct competition or 
contact with the Soviets. We do not find that the recipient countries try to 
play us one against the other. They do not say: “If you do not do this the 
Soviets will”. There have been no examples of this type of thing. Never- 
theless, such projects as Warsak, and the atomic reactor which has been built 
near Bombay, are very startling examples of aid by the west; and people of 
those countries when they have any visitors from the U.S.S.R. and Com- 
munist China I think make a point of showing their visitors these substantial 
projects. I leave you to imagine the reaction of, say, Chou-En-lai, to the 
atomic reactor given to an underdeveloped country by a country such as 
Canada. ~ 


Mr. JONES: Would you care to comment on this general problem in 
relation to the training of students by the Soviet? Have you any knowledge 
of how many people have been receiving training in Russia? 

Mr. Grey: Well, I have not got the statistics available. The most im- 
portant examples, I think, are the substantial number of Indian steel in- 
dustry trainees that have been taken to Russia in connection with the steel 
plant being built by Soviet engineers in India. Indian officials have said that 
they are very well trained in Russia, and that the Russian engineers who 
come to India speak the local language effectively. 

On the other hand, looking at it from the other side, the Soviets must 
think that we are getting a great many of the people of these countries to 
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visit the west where they have a chance to see the western way of life. 


I would not say the great preponderance of trainees are going to Russia 


rather than to western countries. 

Mr. JoNES: You think the numbers going to the western world are far 
greater than those going to the Soviets from the Colombo plan countries? 

Mr. GREY: Well, I have not the statistics but I am pretty sure that that 
is so. : 
Mr. Vivian: I draw Mr. Rosenthal’s attention to page three. It is the 
wording of a sentence for which I would like an explanation. It is at the end 
of the first paragraph: 


The friendly relationship which now exists between the Canadians 
and Pakistaniis at the site is, I feel sure you will agree, a very valuable 
achievement in itself. 


Does that suggest that the relationship was not so fond at one time? 


The WITNESS: I would not say that it was unfriendly; it was a little 
difficult. I will be frank about it. The Canadians who move in are usually 


_ construction people, and construction people are the same sort of people 


all over the world—they want to get in and get the job done quickly. They 
were moving into an extremely backward type of country. The tribesmen, 
as you will remember from G.A. Henty, were a pretty difficult crowd to deal 
with. They were suspicious; our people were a little suspicious, and so on. 
It has taken a little time for this to work its way through, and it is now 
working out extremely well. 


By Mr. Vivian: 


Q. Supplementary to that, are we having similar difficulties on the new 
starts in other countries—Ceylon, for instance? Are our people in Ceylon 
happy?—-A. This has been true pretty well everywhere. It was a little more 
difficult in the case of Warsak because it was a big project and a lot of people 
were involved. It was the only place where we had that number of Canadians. 
Mr. Martin knows it and has seen it.—a Canadian town created, suddenly, next 
to the Khyber pass. 


By Mr. Martin: 


Q. Is Colonel Azam still in charge of the project?—-A. He is the Pakistani 
chief engineer. 
Q. There are 8,500 people working there. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. I am a little concerned with the statement Mr. Rosenthal made, if 
I understood him correctly, that the Soviets are directing their attention to 
the masses. I would like a little further explanation on that. Perhaps I 
misunderstood him. I understood him to say that the system is for the more 
instructed and upper class to be trained, and the Russians are paying their 
attention to the masses. If that is what I understood you to say I would ap- 
preciate some explanation. 

Mr. Martin: I do not think he said that. 

The Witness: I did not say that. I do not think Mr. Grey said it either. 

Mr. Martin: He said, with regard to impressing people in the countries 
who were receiving assistance, that the assistance there was recorded; but 
in the case of technical assistance, the leaders in the country were aware of 
technical assistance being provided by a country like Canada and that in- 
dustrial projects, because of their larger character, were brought home better 
to the masses of the people. But I do not think he said... 
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By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


Q. Is that what you said, Mr. Rosenthal?—A. I think it is substantially 
what I said. 

Mr. Martin: Then, I think perhaps I might just point out that when 
people like Chou-En-lai do come to these countries, because they are well 
known personally and speak to the masses of people I think they boast of the 
things they do,—which, as Mr. Grey pointed out, were really less than what 
the western countries are doing,—and that possibly our progaganda machine for 
these countries is not as effective as the Soviet one. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. But are we also getting through in some form to the masses?—-A. Well, 


as we have already discussed, I think this is true where we have a large . 


project, in which case the masses soon know about it. But as I mentioned 
before, how would a group of peasants who live in central India remote from 
any Colombo plan project, know about it? They are illiterate, they have no 
means of learning. This will come in time. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I said, my understanding of the policy was to provide 
assistance to people so that they might help themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Rosenthal agreed that that was the primary objective. I 
wonder if he would perhaps tell me if this has been based on what we gather 
to be the rather sad experience of other countries who have provided direct 
financial aid or capital assistance, as the policy has dictated, and that the 
appreciation shown does not react favourably to it in many instances. At 
any time you have decided on a policy of this nature, giving technical as- 
sistance, it is not only a question of money but it is also a question of the 
reaction to any other alternative policy based on past experience, say, of the 
United States in the Marshall plan.—A. Well, this is a rather difficult one to 
answer, Mr. Smith. I think, I might put it this way; we have tried to profit 
from the experiences of other aid programs. Our aid program as compared 
to the United States effort, of course, is a relatively small one. For example, 
in sending our Canadian technical experts abroad, as you will see from the 
statistics in that table, there are relatively few of them abroad at any one 
time and it is therefore easier for us to select good people. We think we do 
it a little better, but this is perhaps self pride. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is dictated by two factors, one, the 
budgeting factor, and the second, the policy. 


The WITNESS: I think that is probably true, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Speaking of Canada’s contribution as compared with the 
United States on a per capita basis, how does it stand up? 

The WITNESS: I do not believe I have that figure. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are seventeen million and they are 175 million or 
180 million. 


The WITNESS: Our per capita contribution is higher, I know, but I do not 
know to what degree. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Ours is the largest single block outside the 
United States. I am not saying that to depreciate the United States, because 
I think we ought to state that the United States is being very generous all 
over Asia. 

The WITNESS: That is true. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): And they are not being given credit for 
their generosity. 
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The WitwEss: I think it is very true indeed. Publications 
Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Rosenthal could tell us whether 
or not there has been any interest shown in India in the development of ex- 


4 perimental farms, agricultural experimental farms or agricultural stations 
4 provided under the Colombo plan scheme on a large scale. 
“ 


The WITNESS: Well we have had something analogous to that. In both 
India and Pakistan we have aided, as you will see from the documents we have 
submitted, biological control stations. These are not of course experimental 
_ farms. You are thinking in terms of the Dominion experimental farm here? 


By Mr. Jones: 


q Q. I am thinking in terms of a program whereby agricultural experimental 
farms might be established in India for several reasons, some of which im- 
mediately leap to mind. One is as examples in the area in which they are 
located, to serve as a center from which extension work could be done. 
They serve as a training ground for Indian students, for example,—a training 
; ground which could be operated much more cheaply than bringing that type 
_ of student to this country. They provide physical establishments which can 
_ be seen by the Indians themselves as having been contributed by Canada 
_ and they make an impression on the masses of the people there. Those are 
some of the things I had in mind.—A. Well, we have only been associated with 
one venture of this kind which was not in India; it was in Pakistan. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


; 
i 
Q. I thought we had one at Agra. —A. This one is in the Tha area, 
_ Pakistan in which we cooperated with Australia and New Zealand. This 
was a desert area being made viable for Moslem refugees after partition from 
F India, and Canada did assist with this. We gave the things we were best 
able to give, such as agricultural equipment. Australia helped with the 
_ things they were best able to give, and New Zealand dairy equipment, and 
h SO On. 
i We have not been asked for this sort of aid from India. I think you 
know, Mr. Jones, that we respond to requests from them; we cannot be in the 
; position of forcing any aid upon them, and although we have trained Indians 
in this type of work in Canada, who have gone back to do that kind of work 
_ at home, we have never been asked to help set up this sort of project in 
j India. 
Q. I certainly agree we should never try to force any of this type 

_ of aid on any recipient country, but I think one of the general advantages of 
_ the whole Colombo plan program has been a request for aid by the recipient - 
- countries, and that results in a much better feeling in those countries. How- 
_ ever, I do not suppose these people would hesitate to originate a request of 
that type if they thought we were interested in giving that sort of assistance. 

A further point in that program, of course, would involve Indians becom- 
ing used to Canadian agricultural implements which, of course, might have 
a good effect on trade between our countries. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


Q. You mentioned a magnetometer survey they have been carrying out. 
Has any of it been applied to a geological survey? What I am trying to review 
is the reference to Pakistani graduate petroleum engineers. I noticed you 
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have been carrying out an aero magnetometer survey, or they have been carry- 
ing out an aero magnetometer survey. Has any of that been applied to geo- 
physical or geological tests for the purpose of ascertaining oil and gas 
availability? —-A. We have done two of these aero magnetometer surveys, one 
in Malaya and one in India. The one in India was specifically for that very 
purpose you mentioned. The one in Malaya was not; it was for minerals. 
As you know there are various kinds of aeromagnetic surveys. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q. Are we giving any assistance to Nepal now?—-A. Not as of the moment. 

Q. Any improvement in our assistance to Singapore?—-A. Well, there 
has been a small amount of capital assistance and a little technical assistance. 
We have an expert out there now. 

Q. Two years ago they were really anxious, I remember, and I- just 
wondered whether we had made any increase, particularly in education and 
vocational training?—-A. In the trainee field, I am not sure. There have been 
a few trainees, some in fisheries. , 


The CHAIRMAN: I doubt the wisdom of the Chairman’s intervening or 
projecting his ideas into the discussions of the committee, but as a farmer 
from western Ontario-I often hear my fellow farmers say: ‘Well, if I had 
the opportunity to have a project like the O.A.C., I could make my farm 
bloom like the rose, also”. But on the other hand there are projects that are 
carried out on privately owned farms by way of demonstration, where the 
farmer buys the fertilizer and ploughs and seeds and reaps his own harvest, 
and that type of work is very effective in a limited area. I think if money 
were going to be spent on agricultural expansion in some of these. areas, 
probably it would be a fruitful field. You could demonstrate to the people 
in the country what technical knowledge applied to their particular conditions 
will do. On the other hand, of course, you must have the colleges. and 
experimental farms where the basic information is found. But to get it to 
the man who is going to use it, a demonstration right in his own area is, I think, 
the best. 

Mr. Jones: I certainly think that that is a good point, Mr. Chairman... 
It is a logical expansion of the idea of the experimental farm. You have .to 
have experimental farms to serve as a nucleous for it. Actually, I know of 
some instances in India where similar work has been done on a very 
limited scale but it has been so limited as to make no impact on that country. 
I think the suggestion of the Chairman is a very good one. 


The WITNESS: Might I add a word, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The WITNESS: On the original point of the experimental farm, perhaps 
I did not emphasize this. I did mention, and members of the committee 
know very well, that India, by the standards of south east Asia, is a developed 
country, and this is one field that the Indians have make advances in them- 
selves. 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. I have been to India several times myself and-I could not help being 
impressed by the very low standard of agricultural attainment in that country. 
I think it strikes any visitor to India at first hand, the methods that are in 
use there. And although the Indian government still realizes and has 
certainly done work in that regard, the thought I had was of-a supplementary 
nature, because obviously a country the size of Canada, with 17 million popula- 
tion, even with our resources, could not make much of an impact on the total 
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- agricultural field in India. Nevertheless, by assisting in that way it does 
seem to me that significant help might be given which would tend to augment 
itself, multiply itself, in the years to come. 


The experience we have had in this country with the agricultural graduates 
from Indian universities, and which has been on the whole very satisfactory, 


_ would indicate that they have been pushing their agricultural program there. 


My suggestion is a supplement to that.—A. That is certainly very true, Mr. 
Jones. If we were asked to aid in this field, we would be very glad to 
respond. By our standards undoubtedly their agricultural extension work, 
you might say, is not of the best, but they think it is very good. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Mr. Chairman, on page 5 you make mention of the fact 
that we have a Canadian radiotherapist and a clinical physicist in Rangoon 
working with the Cobalt beam therapy unit there. I think it would be wise 
at this time also to give credit to the many other people, scientists, people 
from the medical field who are working among these countries, through 
various organizations, primarily of a church type. 

I think sometimes their efforts in this field are not fully appreciated because 


_ they are not fully known by the public at large. We would do well to 
- recognize their efforts in this field. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q@. I think we are the only contributing country in the matter of Cobalt 


4 60 units—A. I think that is true, Mr. Martin. 


Q. Did we give a Cobalt 60 to Vietman?—A. No; we did give three to 
India and we have given one to Burma, and that so far is all. Our concern 
in this field is to try to be sure that the countries are reasonably ready to 
receive them. 

@. The difficulty in Burma, is that we had offered one to them a long 
time ago, but they had no technicians available to use it. It requires a 


_ physicist and so on, and we had to urge them to take this, as I recall it. 


I wonder if you could give us, so we can get an appreciation of the extent 


' of the Colombo assistance, our total figure apart from special gifts of wheat, 


which I think is around $344 million?—A. In the 1957-58 year, the amount 
was $34.4 million. 


Q. Do you have the dollar contributions or the contributions made by other 


- countries?—A. Other countries? 


@. Yes, so we can see in perspective the extent of Canada’s assistance. 


_—A. I have a note on this, Mr. Martin. If you will give me a moment— 


By the Chairman: 
@. Could you put it on a per capita basis?—-A. I am afraid not. The 


Statistics on this kind of thing are very sketchy indeed, but at the last Colombo 
_ plan Consultative Committee meeting in Saigon, there was produced the sixth 


_ report, and I have made some excerpts from this. I will read this to you; 


it is very brief. Unfortunately, these statistics are shown on different bases: 
The total Australian contribution of capital aid and technical assistance 
from the time of the inception of the Colombo plan up to June 30, 1957, was 
22.1 million Australian pounds. That is about $47.7 million Canadian dollars. 
New Zealand’s commitment for capital and technical assistance will amount 
to 7 million pounds by 1958. That is the way they put it. This was 7 million 


_ New Zealand pounds, which is about $18.9 million Canadian dollars. 


_ The United Kingdom, the other contributor, has made available since 1951, 
to countries in the Colombo plan area, a total of approximately 92 million 
British pounds by way of grants, loans, credit and technical assistance. That 
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is 248.2 million Canadian dollars. In addition to that the United Kingdom 
released sterling balances, as I think you know. 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. What was the United Kingdom contribution up to?—A. Up to the time 
this report was written, which was October, 1957. They do not state specifically, 
but it must have been up to that date, last October. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q. The total American contribution now?—A. And the Canadian total, 
as you know, is about $196 million. 

Q@. And the total American contribution?—A. This is a bit different because 
the United States belongs to the Colombo plan but their contributions are 
through other aid programs. I have not got figures of all the American 
contributions. 

@. Would you like to look that up? I think it would be well to have this 
as part of the presentations? —-A. What they have given under ICA and so on? 

Q. Yes, can you give us some correctly prepared statements?—A. I can 
produce those figures for you, I think Mr. Martin. 

@. Then the situation dollarwise?—-A. The American is the highest, but 
its on a different basis. 

Q. Then we are next, and then the Australians next?—A. Well, the United 
Kingdom are next and then Australia and New Zealand. The United King- 
dom was $240.2 million, our total is $196 million. Now, that is the United 
Kingdom contribution, but they do not say that this is specifically capital and 
technical assistance, which puts it on a different basis from ours. Theirs 
includes grants, loans and credits. How much of this represents grants, loans 
and credits we do not know. 

Q@. Would you consider this—and do not answer this if you think it is 
outside your terms of reference. We have been talking here of the Colombo 
plan now, and you have mentioned assistance to Ghana, which is the first 
country in Africa. Have you other projects in mind for Africa?—A. Well, so 
far, as I mentioned in my statement, the Ghana program is beginning with 
technical assistance and I think we will continue to help them, as we have 
with the two experts we have supplied so far. I think what they require in 
the beginning is some technical assistance, more than capital assistance. 

@. How does our proposed assistance to Ghana compare with that of other 
wetern powers?—A. I do not think we have any basis for comparing these. 
I have never seen any figures. 


Mr. Grey: Mr. Chairman, this is, I think, a good deal smaller than the 
United Kingdom, and I think the United States program is already significantly 
larger than the Canadian program, but, as it was presented in the House of 
Commons, we have introduced an interim arrangement. After further ex- 
perience, when we have used some of this money to meet current demands, 
we will be in a position to consider whether there are things that Canada 
can do that Ghana needs and try to make a judgment, at a later date, on 
the size of the program. We are still working in the very preliminary stage. 

@. The extent of our assistance to the West Indies is about two individuals, 
is that it?—-A. No, we have sent five experts and two are now to go, so that 
would be a total of seven. 

Q@. But you have in mind supplying a ship for inter-island service. The 
ship is going to cost around $1,280,000, according to this statement?— 
A. $1,250,000 has been allocated. 

Q. In view of the fact that the Canadian government has announced the 
proposed sale of some of its Canadian National fleet, would it not be possible 
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a to work out some arrangement there that would be as effective and cost 
_ less?—A. Well, actually, this’is in a very preliminary stage. The Deparment 
_ of Transport have sent technical personnel down to the West Indies. They 
_ have discussed with the West Indies the kind of ship that is required. When 
_ the ship has been designed, which is some little distance away, then I think 


we will lean upon the Department of Tranport to decide what the best means 
of procurement is, whether to buy a ship, or to build a ship. 

@. In the meantime, I suggest you show your characteristic ingenuity 

_ and look into that feature, and see if you cannot save some money here. 

‘i The CHAIRMAN: Before we get into this Ghana, West Indies business too 

j much, let us clean up the Colombo plan. 

+ Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): This is Colombo plan. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: They are separate votes. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Excuse me, you are right. 


uy By Mr. Crestohl: 
a, 


‘3 @. You spoke of our aid providing capital projects and technical assistance. 
_ Early in your report you indicate that India has requested some diversion of 
some of these funds into raw materials. Can you tell us to what extent 
_ there has been that diversion, and if it is likely to continue?—A. I think I men- 
_ tioned in the, statement that it is a well known fact that the Indian govern- 
ment is in a difficult fiscal situation. 

P Q. Are we not moving away a little from the original purpose of providing 
_ technical assistance for capital projects in providing these raw materials? 
—A. Well! 

Q. I am not critical of it; I just want to get it into proper focus.—A. The 
objective is to aid a country as best we can. 

But there is something which was not mentioned. In the case of these 
commodities, as in the case of wheat, the receiving country is required to set 
up a counterpart fund of an equivalent amount in local currency which, accord- 
ing to agreement between the receiving country and ourselves, is devoted to 
. some capital project, to some mutually agreed upon project. So that in actual 
fact the thing works both ways. 


a @. Unless we are careful, we may expend the capital on raw materials 


_ whereas our real objective is that of capital projects and technical assistance. 
7A. I think that this objective has been kept in mind. 
5 
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y By. Mr. Kucherepa: 


. Q. You mentioned $11 million in connection with the value of these three 
items, copper, aluminum, and nickel. What part of that went to India?—-A. The 
‘Indian program last year was about $23 million, less than 50 per cent was in 
commodities. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on the Colombo plan? 


Mr. GARLAND: I wonder if any of the officials could give us any precise in- 
formation as to the degree of assistance which has been given to these Colombo 
‘plan countries by the communist world. 


2 The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Garland and gentlemen: Mr. Grey gave us a very 
interesting explanation of that. I have been waiting ever since to ask Mr. 
Grey if it would be possible to have that document made available and to 
‘have it printed so that all members of the committee might have the benefit 
of it, so that when members of the committee go back to their constituencies, 
they would have this statement of the figures to show just what is happening, 
- what has happened. Would you care to say a word, Mr. Grey? 
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Mr. Grey: I expect that the statement would provide a useful and com- 
prehensive survey of the flow of aid to under-developed countries. 


Mr. GARLAND: I do not want you to cover the same ground twice. 


Mr. Grey: I indicated that from this survey it was apparent that the 
volume of Soviet aid was much less than might be imagined because of the 
ingenious way in which the Soviets had presented their statistics both for 
capital as well as other forms of aid. 

But this document is a very substantial publication. We might obtain 
copies of it for each member of the committee through our embassy in Wash- 
ington, but it would take several weeks. However, they could be made avail- 
able to you and that would save reprinting it: 

Mr.-JONES: Would it not serve the purpose of the committee if the docu- 
ment was procured, and from it a breakdown was compiled as to totals, rather 
than giving you all the details? 

Mr. Grey: If I provided you with a copy, you might care to take a look 
at it and decide what might be most appropriate, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then it is agreed. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q. How much raw material assistance have we given this year?—A. You 
mean just the metals? 
Q. Yes. 


By Mr. Pratt: 


Q. We were committed to deliver metals monthly up to November, the 
close of navigation; and the total we delivered was something in the neighbour- 
hood of $93 million out of $10,815,000.—A. India is the only one receiving 
metals at present. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to say that we accept the suggestion made by 
Mr. Gray that he should get in touch with the proper officials in the United 
States and ask for one copy of that report for each member of this committee. 

Agreed. 

Are there any other questions in connection with the Colombo plan? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Your present budget is $3434 million. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is $35 million this year; there has been an increase of 
$600,000. ; 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


@. Some people in Canada argue that we da too much while others argue 
that we do not do enough. Could we properly and constructively spend much 
more?—A. I think the only way I can truthfully answer you is by saying that 
up to now, whenever there has been an increase, we have always been able to 
spend it. 

Q. Some countries however do not take full advantage of it—-A. That is 
true. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I think it is a matter of government policy, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): My question was not whether we should spend 
more, but rather: whether we could properly and constructively spend more? 

We could easily spend another $100,000 a year over a ten year period, 
bringing it up to an additional $1 million. 

Do you think that would be a practical suggestion for the Colombo plan, 
to spend $100,000 a year—as the present Prime Minister has proposed in the 
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_ House of Commons from time to time that our Colombo plan program was not 


sufficient and that we might spend another $100,000 a year more which would 
lead up to a ten year objective of an additional $1 million. Do you think that 
is a practical suggestion? 

Mr. ARGUE: $1 million, to be spent at the rate of $100,000 a year? 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 
Q. That is right——A. I think as our Colombo plan program has grown on 
that basis, a gradual growth of that kind has always, so far, been possible. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

@. Are there any major requests being made by countries not in this plan 
which are not being fulfilled?—-A. The point is that the receiving countries 
have a pretty good idea. They know our total budget and they know about 
how much they are likely to get out of that total budget, so they submit their 
requests keeping that fact in mind. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. Would they make a request for further amounts to you or to the govern- 
ment? Mr. Nehru might travel around the country trying to raise $3 billion. 
He might ask the Colombo plan for more money, but if there is no more money 
there then the governments involved would have to make something available. 
—A. I think what you have in mind is that certainly it would be asked on a 
government to government basis. I think the request would be put to the 
government. , 

Q. Mr. Cavell told the committee last year that there really was no limit 
to the amount of capital and technical assistance that a country like India 
could use. I think that is in the record.—A. I think that statement is true. 


By Mr. Fairfield: 

Q. Is it not limited because, as the witness stated, the government of 
India has to put up an equivalent amount of its own money as this money is 
advanced? And as he said before, they are under serious stress in financing 
themselves under this Colombo plan?—-A. There is that qualification there in 
theory. Even India, which is the most developed of the under-developed 
countries, can at a given time only use a certain amount of aid; in practical 
terms there must be a limitation on it, because in each case they have to make 
a contribution of their own. 

They are hampered to some degree, and in some cases to a very substantial 
degree, by the availability of technical personnel, by their own public adminis- 
tration, and so on. But in theory, they could use a very large amount. 


By Mr. Garland: 
Q. I wonder what actual yardsticks are used to determine if our degree 


of assistance is adequate? What actual yardsticks are used?—-A. You mean as 


- 


to how effective it has been? 
Q. Yes.—A. There are no real yardsticks for it. What we do is to watch 


_the development of the capital projects and see how effective the technical 


assistance becomes as it is absorbed by its own country. 

In certain instances it is fairly apparent; for example: when a hydro- 
electric project is erected to supply power in a power short area, we watch to 
see if the power is being usefully employed. Obviously this would be a pretty 


_ clear example of aid ‘which is being effective. 


But it is not always so clear with other types of projects. It may take a 
longer time to.see the culmination of the kind of thing we are doing. I do 


_ not think there is any clear rule of thumb which we can employ. 
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By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 

Q. Is there not another consideration we must bear in mind? At the present 
time about two-thirds of our assistance goes to India. The reason for it is that 
India was one of the first countries to participate. 

But if we want to widen our assistance to other countries, we may be 
forced to restrict our assistance except to those countries which probably have 
more than other countries in either south or southeast Asia.—A. All the 
countries of south and southeast Asia now belong to the Colombo plan. But 
it is certainly true that some of the less developed countries have not got 
around to formulating requests for aid. 

But when they do build up—and to keep the “old customers” at the level 
we have got them—then I think it would probably be necessary to do what 
you suggest. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Do you know of any other countries which have requested aid such as 
this, or which would seem to be interested in getting aid provided under the 
Colombo plan?—A. You mean countries outside the Colombo plan area? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think everybody would join, if he could. 

Q@. The Middle East?—-A. We have not been approached in this area, and 
I do not know if External Affairs have been approached either. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think in regard to the Middle East, it is a 
very important question and it is one of policy. 

Mr. ARGUE: I wondered if other countries had asked for this, and the 
answer given was no. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think what Mr. Martin had in mind in his question a 
moment ago was the idea that there is a limit to what we, as Canadians, 
can do, and that possibly the aid we have extended to India might be reduced 
in proportion to the aid that might be extended to some of the new nations 
of Africa. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think that I want to be known as sug- 
gesting that we reduce our aid to India. I think the aid that we give to India 
is very necessary. 

The officers of this project in their recommendations to the government, 
I am sure, have to bear in mind that India is a larger beneficiary for the 
reasons stated than other countries which have equally great needs. 

One of the purposes of the whole Colombo plan organization is that Can- 
ada, in cooperation with other countries, may give assistance to countries which 
need great assistance. 

For instance, consider the terrible situation in a country such as Laos 
where the number of doctors for over 14 million people may be counted on 
your ten fingers. That is a pretty serious situation. 

And when you compare that with the needs of a country like India, Laos 
would have a pretty high claim. But it is not that we want to reduce one 
in preference to another. It is just to look at the problem as objectively as 
possible. That is all I have in mind. 

The CHatrMaAN: I do think that we, the elected representatives of the 
taxpayers, find it so easy to be generous with other people’s money. Let us 
not forget that. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That is the old equation of “how much is 
enough’’? . 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think we want to keep our feet on the ground 
in this matter. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): You would be the first to agree because of 
_ your very generous and responsible manner in this case, and I say that very 
sincerely, Mr. Chairman. 

i Mr. Argue mentioned the problem of the Middle East, but we are not 
pursuing it with these officials. That would be an unfair thing to do. 

I think that we have to recognize that in the kind of world in which we 
are living countries like Canada cannot escape the responsibility of trying to 
share some of our know how and some of our economic resources with 
countries that are less developed, and no matter how great a burden this 
may put on us, this is an increasing responsibility that we cannot escape. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a view held by the vast majority of 
Canadians. 
Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I am sure of that. 


Mr. ARGUE: The chairman has said that it is pretty easy to be generous 
with someone else’s money, and that is true. I believe that Canadian people 
themselves feel that our nation should be more generous in regard to plans 
such as this. I think we should keep in perspective the things that we have 
done as a result of this program. We should keep in mind that we have 

been providing slightly more than one tenth of one per cent of the gross 
national product of this country. I know that we have done a few other 
things, but this is the main program in this field. 

I for one think that the Canadian people, by a very great majority, would 
support any move for substantially increasing the amount of money voted 
for the Colombo plan and other similar programs of economic aid. 

Most Canadian people are generous because they like to help people who 

_ are in adverse circumstances, but they are also generous because I think they 
_ feel that it would be a good investment for Canada and for the west, as well 
'~as for democracy. 

I for one would express the hope that this government would move 
soon to increase the estimates under the Colombo plan. 

I am prepared to say that any such move would receive the unanimous 
support of the Canadian House of Commons. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I realize that it is wrong 
for members of a committee to question one another and I appreciate that. 
However, I wonder, in view of Mr. Argue’s statement, would he give us the 
benefit of his advice in suggesting how much is enough. 

Mr. ARGUE: I should be very pleased to do so. 

Our political party said a couple of weeks ago that it was our opinion 
that the Canadian people should provide not less than one per cent of the 
gross national product of this country for economical development. That 
would represent $1 out of $100. That contribution would amount to, depend- 

_ ing on whether or not Mr. Fleming is right, and whether the famous economic 
report is right, something in the neighbourhood of $320 million per year. 

If I had been considering an amendment to that amount, I would have 
asked that it be increased to perhaps 10 per cent. 

Mr. JONES: I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, that sometimes when we are 
discussing specific plans such as the Colombo plan we forget that we are also 
involved in other plans. 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Department of External Affairs 
indicated the other day that between 1945 and 1958 this country had provided 
financial assistance abroad to the extent of $4,360 million. 

Mr. ARGUE: That was mostly military aid. 

Mr. JONES: It does not matter whether it is military aid or not. 


/ Mr. ARGUE: I am talking about economic aid. 
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Mr. JonEs: This still represents aid—whether it is military or otherwise— 
which is going abroad from this country. I do suggest that, although all 
Canadians certainly would like to see other countries of the world brought 
up to our living standard and desire to contribute toward that end we have 
to consider our aid in total terms. It is in that spirit that I interject to point 
out that we have, as a fact, since 1945 given financial aid to the tune of nearly 
$42 billion. 

Mr. ARGUE: I repeat that most of this was military aid, and that a sub- 
stantial portion of it was made in the way of loans. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I withdraw my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ARGUE: We have not just been giving economic aid. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should lose sight of the fact that over 
30 cents of every dollar that every Canadian earns is removed in taxes. 

Mr. Argue: And some of that comes back in the way of family allowances, 
old age pensions and freight subsidies on feed grains. 

Mr. JoNES: Just to clear up this point— 

Mr. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, what are we talking about? 

Mr. Jones: I wonder if we could proceed now to our consideration of the 
technical assistance program in relation to the West Indies and Ghana? 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q. Just before we move to that consideration I should like to say that 
there has been a project on tap for some time to provide technical staff— 
I think mostly teachers and lab equipment—to the new university of Dalat. 
How much money is involved in this and where does this project stand at 
this time?—-A. We have provided, out of the 1957-1958 program, $5,000 for 
laboratory equipment for the university of Dalat. 

Q. What can you say about teachers in this regard?—A. I do not think 
that so far there has been any movement in that regard. There has been no 
request for teachers. We stand ready to recruit French speaking teachers for 
them if we are asked to do so. We have made this known to them, 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, just to revert for a moment to what 
Mr. Argue has suggested, are we to understand that his proposal would be in 
the form that Canada should revert to the old Biblical giving of tithes to the 
under privileged countries? 

Mr. ARGUE: I thought the tithes were 10 per cent. You are now getting 
a little outside of this field. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You intended to use one per cent of our national income 
or national product. That might not measure up to the full ten per cent but 
it would be a beginning yardstick. 

Mr. ARGUE: We thought it would be a good start. I would not be satisfied 
personally when we had reached one per cent, especially when we can spend 
$1,800 million on national defence. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Do we intend to make a legal move, or a suggestion by legis- 
lation of some form to support the project? 


Mr. ArGuE: If you are burdened with this problem. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, having withdrawn my ques- 
tion, I suggest that we now move to an examination of the witnesses. 


Mr. Jones: I think we are getting out of order. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q. Mr. Chairman, do you think that we have had a sufficient statement 
from the director in regard to the intention for the coming fiscal year? I am 
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just wondering if our intention has been directed to your program for the 
actual fiscal year?—-A. I think it was mentioned in the Under-Secretary of 
State’s statement that negotiations are going on between our missions abroad 
and the receiving countries. This is being worked out. We have not yet arrived 
at a firm program for 1958-59. 

Q. Where is the next Colombo plan Eshretenon = ay At Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Q. It is being held in Seattle?—-A. It is being held in Seattle, in the great 
west. 

Q. I suppose Mr. Smith will go to that one. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we move to a consideration of the West 
Indies now? 

Mr. Martin has asked a couple of questions regarding the West Indies 
program. Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if we could be informed as to the 
needs of Ghana, as indicated, in connection with technical assistance. Has 
Ghana indicated a desire for receipt of technical assistance? I presume that 
she has.—A. We have so far, Mr. Jones, provided two technical experts as I 
mentioned in my statement; one is an R.C.M.P. officer and the other is a gold 
mining legislation expert. 

As we receive other requests for technical experts we will do our very 
best to fill them. 

As I have also mentioned in my report, if in the next academic year they 
wish to have people trained in Canada, we will be glad to try to accommodate 
them in this respect. 

Q. In other words we have not received any other requests than those 
which you have indicated in your report?—-A. We have agreed to bring two 
medical students to Canada. 

Mr. BARTLETT: We have agreed to bring two medical students and a student 
of veterinary science for training in Canada. That is all they have asked us 
so far. 

The Ghana program is very young. These people do not really know the 
sort of things that they can look to us for. We expect that this program 
will grow. 


By Mr. Fairfield: 


Q. Have we received any other requests from any other African states?— 
A. There is no aid program to operate within, in that regard, Mr. Fairfield. 

There is an aid program in respect of Ghana. There is an aid program in 
respect of the West Indies. Those are the only aid programs besides the Colombo 
plan with Canada as a donor. 


By Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Q. Mr. Chairman, one useful thing that we could do after we have listened 
to these witnesses, is to consider whether or not, in our view, the Colombo 
plan is the best instrument—I am not questioning it—for assistance, following 
along beside the United Nations technical assistance program, or whether the 
program should be funnelled through the United Nations. We, as a committee, 
might do a useful job in that regard. This would perhaps entail an examination 
of other witnesses from the Department of External Affairs, but this last ques- 
tion prompts that in my mind. 

Some of the United Nations people think that is the way this should be done. 
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I realize that there are reasons for maintaining the Colombo plan 
technique and instrumentality, but I think this is something we could usefully 
consider. We might possibly even make recommendations. 

I do not think that this is a fair question to put to this witness, of 
course.—A. The only comment I can make in that regard, Mr. Martin, would 
be that the preference of the Colombo plan countries has always been for 
bilateral aid. 

Q. That is right. 

Mr. Vivian: Mr. Chairman, in regard to the matter of medical students 
coming to this country from Ghana, may I ask where they are going and how 
much money is being provided for them while they are here? 

Mr. BARTLETT: The arrangements in this regard are not firm. We have 
approached the university of Toronto and we think these students will 
probably be accepted there. 

The old problem with regard to the standards of secondary education is 
involved here. 

While these students are undergraduates, they get their fees paid and $140 
per month and a small outfit allowance. 


Mr. Viv1An: Do they receive transportation? 
Mr. BarTLETT: They receive transportation, that is right. 
Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): They will be attending the best university as 


Mr. Vivian: As a graduate of the university, I might agree with you. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I hope you will notice where the scholarship 
was awarded, though. 


By Mr. Vivian: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question in regard to the West Indies. 

I notice at the bottom of page 9 there is a reference to the type of work 
which would be undertaken in the form of technical assistance. This is a matter 
of experts coming to or going from Canada to the West Indies. My question 
in that regard is this; in this connection what is the state of the development 
of the university in the British West Indies itself? Inasmuch as this is a plan 
designed to help people help themselves, will there be a relationship between 
our technical assistance personnel and that university?—A. I think Mr. Bartlett 
might comment in this regard. 

Mr. BarTLETT: In regard to the state of the university, first of all, this is 
a small university but a good one. They have an arts faculty, a medical but 
they have no engineering faculty. 

This is a new university established since the war as a result of the report 
of a royal commission during the war. 

As far as our relationship with this university is concerned, it must in the 
first instance be with the federal government of the West Indies. We certainly 
would be interested in giving any support that that government asked for in 
the development of the university. 


There has been some informal discussions in this regard, and there was a 
suggestion that we could send teaching personnel, and so on. 


Mr. Vivian: That is what I was interested in. Has anything come of that 
suggestion? 


Mr. BARTLETT: Not yet, but there has hardly been time. 

Mr. VivIAN: There has been nothing happen yet? 

Mr. BARTLETT: No. 

The WITNESS: We stand ready to do this if we are asked to. 
Item agreed to. 
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The Witness: Mr. Chairman, there is one point in regard to a question 
asked of the Under-Secretary of State which was deferred on which I think 
perhaps Mr. Bartlett could make a statement. 

Mr. BarTLETT: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this is the proper 
time to raise this, but I should like to deal briefly with a question that was 
left with Mr. Matthews yesterday. This question had to do with the record 
of Canadians serving abroad with the United Nations expanded program 
agencies. 

I just heard of this question this morning unfortunately, and I do not 
know that we have anything which would give a complete up to date list of the 
number of Canadians serving abroad with these agencies. 

These people are employed by the agencies and not by the Government 
of Canada. As a result of that, while we do have some records, our records are 
incomplete. 

On the last part of this statistical summary there is a list of the statistics 
as we have them having regard to where the people are, with what agencies 
they are and what the historical picture has been. 

I could certainly give you a complete list of the Colombo plan people 
abroad if that would be satisfactory. 

If a member of this committee is interested in a particular individual 
serving with one of the United Nations agencies, I think we could track him 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question, Doctor Vivian? 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That was not my question, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would specifically like to know the number of economical advisers 
employed by the embassy in Washington. 

Mr. Grey: I do not think this is a question with regard to the Colomobo 
plan, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I have sent this question to the minister in 
any event. 

Mr. JONES: Are we going to consider the International Joint Commission 
this afternoon, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: We sent out a notice for a meeting at 3.30 this afternoon. 
I expected that the officials of the International Joint Commission would be 
available. However, if those people are not available we will send out a 
cancellation. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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“APPENDIX A” 


CANADIAN COLOMBO PLAN CAPITAL AID PROJECTS 


as at March 31, 1958 
(Excluding Technical Assistance, Student Training, 
Cost of Experts, etc.) 


Prepared by 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION DIVISION 


Department of Trade and Commerce 
“COLOMBO PLAN ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA” 


Item No. INDIA—1951-52 Allocations 


1. Wheat—Project No. 1—F.E. No. 5/1/52—Allocation, $10,000,000. - 


The objective of the Colombo Plan has always been to endeavour to 
help make South East Asian countries self-sustaining, particularly with 
regard to food. Nevertheless, when famine strikes and there are dis- 
astrous food shortages, long term objectives must necessarily give way 
to measures necessary to meet severe famine conditions. Under those 
circumstances this project was entered into at the urgent request of 
India, our Commonwealth partner. It was agreed that India would 
set up a counterpart fund in rupees and that those rupees would be 
used to further some worthwhile permanent project. The Mayurakshi 
Project in West Bengal was chosen. It is an irrigation and electrical 
generation project designed to make possible the growth of about 
400,000 tons of food by irrigation from the dam. This will be a major 
contribution to alleviating recurrent Indian food shortages. The 
Mayurakshi dam will also control a particularly unruly river which 
has caused much damage to peasant villages in the past. 


Project completed 1 March, 1952. 


. Bombay State Transport—Project No. 3—F.E. No. 30/6/52—Allocation, 


$4,352,775. 

The objective of this project was to provide much needed transportation 
to Bombay State which had created a Bombay State Transport Com- 
mission but had no capital to finance it. The Central Government at 
Delhi requested this aid as assistance to the peasants and poor cul- 
tivators in Bombay to enable them to reach their markets and thus 
facilitate food distribution in the province, as well as to provide assist- 
ance in clearing wheat and other commodities from the port of Bombay. 
There is a critical deficiency of transport of all kinds in India. This has 
contributed to famine conditions since it is as vital to be able to move 
food as it is to have food to move. 


Project completed July, 1954. 


. Mayurakshi (Hydro-Irrigation)—Project No. 6—F.E. No. 1951-52— 


Allocation, $500,000 (partial). 
This project was a first contribution to Canada’s undertaking to supply 
the electrical generating equipment to the Mayurakshi project (see 
item No. 1 above). This generating equipment was required for elec- 
tricity for cottage industries, the objective being to balance the economy 
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‘of the area by the introduction of cottage industry and small factories. 
The Government of West Bengal has a well integrated scheme of 
cottage industry development which can use to maximum advantage 
the 4,000 K.W. of power generated by Mayurakshi. This project was 
apencd by the former Minister of External Affairs, the Honourable 
Lester B. Pearson, on November 8th, 1955, and completed November 
1956. It is now known as the “Canada Dam’. 


Project completed November 1956. 
INDIA—1952-53 Allocations 


. Mayurakshi—Project No. 6—F.E. No. 0802-1376-0414—Allocation, 


$2,021,075. 
See items 1 and 3. This is the final allotment to the project. 
Project completed November, 1956. 


. Wheat—Project No. 8—F.E. No. 1/6/53—Allocation, $5,000,000. 


This contribution was made for exactly the same reasons as stated 
under item No. 1 (1951-52) and the counterpart funds generated were 
also devoted to the Mayurakshi project. 


Project completed January, 1953. 


. Locomotive Boilers—Project No. 11—F.E. No. 1390-2535—Allocation, 


$IG15,922- 
Fifty boilers were provided. They were urgently required to help out 
the Government of India’s steam locomotive building program which 
was bogged down because boiler plate, etc. could not be otbained. 
These boilers removed a bottleneck which had developed in the govern- 
ment locomotive works at Calcutta and enabled 50 Indian built engines 
which were urgently needed to be put into service. 


Project completed October, 1954. 
INDIA—1953-54 Allocations 


. Steam Locomotives—Project No. 16—F.E. No. 1213—Allocation, 


$11,000,000. 

The Government of India is undertaking a very necessary rehabilitation 
of its railway system which is fundamental to the economy of the whole 
country. The railways were run almost to a standstill during the last 
war. To assist with this rehabilitation, India asked Canada for 120 W.P. 
type Steam Locomotives. Together with spare boilers, inspection serv- 
ices, etc., they cost about $21,315,062 in total. $11,000,000 of this cost 
was met from 1953-54 Colombo Plan funds and the balance from the 
appropriation for 1954-55. 

Project completed 20 July, 1956. 


. Commodities—Project No. 20—F.E. No. 2538—Allocation, $5,000,000. 


We must bear in mind that with every project to which aid is given, 
whether under the Colombo Plan or by the United States or the United 
Nations, rupee capital has to be put up by the countries in the area. 
Owing to the great effort she is making, India particularly has become 
very short of such rupee capital and has requested that Canada supply 
her with commodities which she can sell to her own manufacturers and 
thus generate rupee counterpart funds. The commodities chosen were 
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copper and aluminum and a special purchasing scheme has been worked 
out under which the regular trade channels will not be disrupted. The 
rupee counterpart funds realized to date from the sale of the above com- 
modities have been allotted to the Umtru Hydro-electric scheme in 
the amount of $2,100,000, and the Canada-India Atomic Reactor project 
in the amount of $2,900,000. 


Umtru(Hydro-Electric)—Project No. 19—F.E. No. 1047-1444-2539 
—Allocation, $1,201,956. 

India is considerably concerned about the welfare of the hill tribes- 
men and other inhabitants of Assam where the standard of living is 
extremely low. It was agreed that the first requisite was power for 
the development of a fruit canning and preserve making industry 
and for other similar small industries, mostly to absorb the agri- 
cultural products of the State, and for irrigation pumping. The 
project was examined and pronounced sound by Canadian con- 
sultating engineers. Canada’s contribution will be $1,201,956, to be 
spent on electrical generating equipment, control gates, ete. which, 
together with the rupee counterpart funds allotted to this project 
from the sale of copper and aluminum, will make an overall total 
of roughly $3,300,000. 

(Project completed July, 1957.) 


INDIA—1954-55 Allocations 


Steam Locomotives—Project No. 16—F.E. No. 1213—Allocation, 
$10,470,000. 


For details see item No. 7. 
Project completed 20 July, 1956. 


Diesel Electric Generating Sets—Project No. 42—F.E. No. 3093- 
3074Allocation, $3,003,000. 


Under India’s Five Year Plans, an attempt is being made to sub- 
stantially increase the power resources of the country. This project 
will give aid to that endeavour in areas where major power under- 
takings are not yet possible. The power from these units will be 
used for rice and other small food processing plants, for agricultural 
pumping and other aids to the betterment of general living con- 
ditions. As major power installation schemes take over, these sets 
will be moved to villages still without power. 


Biological Control Station—Bangalore—Project No. 52—F.E. No. 2619 
—Allocation, $38,355. 


Following a survey made in 1952 it was decided to assist with the | 


establishment of a scientific station in Bangalore to be operated by | 


the Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control, acting as the 
agent of the Government of India. The station will undertake research 
into the control of insect pests and weeds by biological (as opposed 
to chemical) methods. A similar station was established in Rawal- 
pindi, Pakistan, and is shown separately in this summary (see Pakistan 
Item No. 18). 


Project completed 1957. 


Film Kits—Project No. 66—F.E. 3098—Allocation, $275. 


A small quantity of films and film strips was provided for instruction 
in geology, geophysics and topography. These visual aids were 
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presented by our High Commissioner in New Delhi to the Minister 
of National Resources and Scientific Research in the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Project completed August 1956. 


INDIA—1955-56 Allocations 


Canada-India Atomic Reactor—(NRX Type)—Project No. 43—F.E. 
No. 2813-2815—Allocation, $135,000.—(Preliminary expenses only) 
(See also item 19) 

In considering their power development, the various governments 
of South East Asia have for a long time been investigating the 
possibilities of atomic power. There is no doubt that in many areas 
atomic power will be a great boon since even where there are 
possible hydro-electric sites, these are not always situated in loca- 
tions where it would be advantageous to develop industry. However 
the use of atomic power is not something which can be undertaken 
without a very considerable and carefully trained scientific force. 
The instrument for this training in the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
will be the Canada-India Reactor. India has agreed to train the 
nationals of other countries in South East Asia as well as her own 
and to give them the necessary experience. The production of iso- 
topes for radiography and other purposes will assist India’s develop- 
ment plans. 


Locust Control—Project No. 44—F.E. No. 51-52 Funds—Allocation, 
$135,685. (From unexpended funds—Project No. 3) 
One of the great scourges of Asia through the centuries has been 
ravages of the locust. FAO has now taken hold of this problem and 
has tried to organize it on a scientific basis, which entails exter- 
minating the locusts where they breed rather than in the individual 
countries which they ravage. India applied for aid from Canada to 
do her share in this campaign which is actually being carried out 
in Saudi Arabia. Canada’s contribution consists of Canadian-made 
trucks with two-way radio equipment. When the operations are 
completed in Saudi Arabia these trucks and the Indian teams that 
man them will return to India and help to mop up the locusts there. 


Project completed March, 1956. 


Kundah Hydro-electric Project, Madras—Project No. 45—F.E. No. 

2786—Allocation, $13,000,000. (See also item 21) 
The State of Madras Electricity Board some years ago, under the 
direction of Sir Henry Howard, a Canadian now retired, had drawn 
up a plan for hydro-electric development throughout the State. The 
two hydro-electric stations in the Kundah area of the Nilgiri Hills 
are part of this original scheme. The civil works at Kundah are 
being undertaken by the Madras Electricity Engineering Branch. 
Canada in cooperation with the Madras engineers has prepared 
specifications for the electrical generating and related equipment, 
which is being manufactured in Canada. At present hydro power 
is rationed in Madras, and power from this new source is badly 
needed. The total capacity of these two plants will find an im- 
mediate market to meet existing demand from industry and for 
rural development. 
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Pest Control—Project No. 47—F.E. No. 2800—Allocation, $160,000. 
One of the inhibiting factors in growing more food in India is the 
great number and variety of pests which attack food crops. FAO 
and other aid organizations have been much concerned with pest con- 
trol programmes. Two Beaver aircraft equipped with spraying and 
dusting equipment were supplied in response to a request for aid in 
this field from Canada. Project completed October 1956. 


Airborne Magnetometer Survey—Project No. 48—F.E. No. 2801—Allo- 
cation, $125,000. (See also item 20). 

It is vitally necessary that India develop its potential oil resources. 
This project is to aid in that endeavour. Magnetometer Surveys were 
undertaken in West Rajasthan and the Indo-Gangetic Plain by a 
Canadian Aerial Survey Company, the work has been completed and 
the reports presented to India for implementation. Project completed 
June 1957. 


INDIA—1956-57 Allocations 


Canada-India Atomic Reactor (NRX type)—Project No. 43—F.E. No. 
2813-2815—Allocation, $5,000,000. (This allocation includes the 
$135,000 shown against item 14). 

See item 14, Project No. 43. The Government of India asked Canada 
to provide an NRX Type Reactor. An agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of India and Canada was signed on April 28, 1956, and a 
contract was placed with Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. for the 
supply of the reactor. Rupee counterpart funds in the amount of 
$2,900,000. from the sale of copper and aluminum have been allocated 
to this project. 


Airborne Magnetometer Survey—Project No. 48.—F.E. No. 2801-1— 
Allocation, $132,060. 

These additional funds were an adjustment to F.E. No. 2801. Project 
completed June, 1957. 


Kundah Hydro-electric Project, Madras—Project No. 45—F.E. No. 
2786—Allocation, $7,000,000. 

These additional funds were an adjustment to F.E. No. 2786. (See 
item 16.) % 


INDIA—1957-58 Allocations 


Audio-visual Training Aids and Equipment Co-Operative Movement 
Training Centres.—Project No. 70—F.E. No. 3361—Allocation, $65,000. 
Canada undertook to assist the co-operative training scheme in India 
by shipping instructional films and film strips, projectors, transformers 
and library books to the thirteen major co-operative centers recently 
established.—Shipments are expected to be completed by May 1958. 


Wheat—Project No. 79—F.E. No. 3370—Allocation, $2,000.000. 

In order to assist India in overcoming an acute grain shortage and 
at the same time to provide rupee counterpart funds to meet local 
costs of Colombo Plan Projects, this shipment of wheat was arranged 
for by the Government of India and the Government of Canada. 
Project completed December 1957. 
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Commodities—Project No. 81—F.E. No, 3393—Allocation, $10,815,000. 
In a continuing effort to assist India to provide her factories and 
manufacturing plants with copper and aluminum, which are in very 
short supply due to the lack of foreign exchange and at the same 
time to establish rupee counterpart funds to meet the local costs of 
other Colombo Plan Projects, a special purchasing scheme was entered 
into through regular trade channels to provide these commodities. 
Approximately 3th of this allocation had been shipped by 31 March 
1958. 


Railway Ties—Project No. 82—F.E. 3392—Allocation, $3,000,000. 

As one of the basic economic problems of India is ‘the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, Canada helped to overcome this deficiency by 
providing locomotives and locomotive boilers for the Indian Railway 
System.( See items 6 and 7). 

As a further aid to Indian transportation assistance is being given by 
Canada in the form of treated wooden railway ties which are readily 
available from Canadian suppliers. 


Three Cobalt Beam Therapy Units—Project No. 87—F.E. No. 3418— 
Allocation, $120,000. 

To assist India in the development of her Cancer Clinic Programme, 
Canada was asked to supply Cobalt Beam Therapy Units under the 


~ auspices of the Colombo Plan. Three units were decided upon which 


2s 


28. 


29. 


30. 


will be shipped to the following institutions: 

1—Eldorado Model “A” unit to the Tata Memorial Cancer Hospital, 
Bombay, 1—Kidorado Model “A” unit to the Chittaranjan Cancer 
Hospital, Calcutta, and a smaller unit, (a Theraton Junior Model 
“C” Unit) to the Christian Medical College—Ludhiana—India. 


Cobalt Therapy Unit Souwrce—Project No. 90—Allocation, $8,000. 
As the Cancer Institute in Madras has a Cobalt Therapy Unit with 
a very weak source which is incapable of undertaking the work which 
the unit is called upon to do, the Government of India requested 
Canada to supply this clinic with a stronger source which will be 
shipped to Madras at an early date. 


Biological Control Station—Bangalore.—Project No. 52—Allocation, 
$7,668. 

This allocation is to complete the obligation undertaken as indicated 
in Item 12. Project completed. 


Kundah Hydro-Electric Project—Transmission Line—Project No. 45 
—F.E. No. 2786—Allocation, $5,000,000. 
This allocation is provided as an extension to the Kundah Hydro- 
Electric Project (Items 16 and 21) and to meet the external costs of 
the transmission line required to link the Kundah Generating Plants 
to the Madras State transmission grid. 


Canada-India Atomic Reactor (NRX Type)—Project No. 43—F.E. 
No. 2815—Alloocation, $2,000,000. 

This is a continuation of the project outlined in item 14. The alloca- 
tion is required to meet current expenditures as anticipated in the 
intergovernmental agreement entered into on April 28, 1956. See 
also item 19). 
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PAKISTAN—1951-52 Allocations 


Item No. 

1. Cement Plant—Project No. 5—F.E. No. 1324—Allocation, $5,000,000. 
The objective of this project was to provide cement (for house con- 
struction, irrigation canal lining and other purposes) to the Thal 
refugee area in the North West Punjab where Pakistan is settling 
many of its 7,000,000 refugees displaced after the partition of India 
and Pakistan. Water is carried in from the Indus in cement ducts, 
housing will have to be provided on a large scale, villages and bazaars 
built, etc. The distance from Karachi to the Thal and the difficulties of 
transport are so great that the movement of large quantities of cement 

- to the area would be extremely costly. Fortunately cement making 
materials were found in abundance, likewise coal, and the most prac- 
tical solution came to be the building of a cement plant in the area 
itself, to which Canada agreed to contribute the engineering design 
and supervision and cement making machinery, Pakistan to build the 
building to house it. This plant was completed in 1957 and is producing 
100,000 tons a year. (See also Items 7, 15 and 27). 

Project completed January 1957. 


2. Railway Ties—Project No. 4—F.E. No. 21/1/55—Allocation, $2,770,490. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development made 
Pakistan a loan for the urgently needed rehabilitation of her railways. 
Pakistan is dieselizing her railway system and the loan was not big 
enough to pay for the large number of wooden railway ties needed for 
the rebuilding of many miles of track to take the larger diesels. Canada 
agreed to supply this deficiency as a fundamental contribution to the 
economy of the country. The ties were obtained on the West Coast 
of Canada. 

Project completed April, 1954. 


3. Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 12—F.E. No. 842—Allocation, 
$2,000,000. 
West Pakistan had never been fully surveyed, and since Pakistan 
must develop an industrial balance to its present agricultural economy, 
it was vital that a proper resources survey be made. Canada agreed 
to do this through the medium of a well established Canadian air 
survey company. The Government of Pakistan considers this a most 
valuable project and basic to the economic growth of the country. 
Canadian geologists worked in the most likely areas discovered by the 
survey and later (see item 9) a land-use survey was added. 

(This part of project complete. Work continued under Project 

No. 35 Item No. 9 See also items 16, 25 and 34). 


4. Thal Experimental Farm—Project No. 2—F.E. No. 22/1/52—Allocation, 
$200,000. 
The development of this farm was a joint effort between Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. Its objective was to provide refugee settlers — 
(see “Cement Plant” No. 1 above) with draft, milk and other animals 
to carry out agricultural experiments, to supply the best type of seed ~ 
for the area, and in general to have a research station for the benefit — 
of these refugees. Canada’s contribution was agricultural machinery, — 
a small amount of equipment and some experts under the Technical — 
Assistance scheme. 


Project completed May 1956. — 
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PAKISTAN—1952-53 Allocations 


Item No. 
5. Wheat—Project No. 7—F.E. No. 0336—Allocation, $5,000,000. 

Pakistan experienced a severe famine and requested aid from Canada. 

The same arrangements were made as with India (item 1) and wheat 

was supplied to the amount stated with the stipulation that counter- 

part funds in rupees must be set up to be devoted to a worthwhile 

project mutually agreed upon. Canada also made a contribution of 

fiive million dollars worth of wheat outside of and in addition to 
Colombo Plan aid. 

Project completed December, 1952. 


6. Warsak—Project No. 22—F.E. No. 0802-2509—Allocation, $3,421,762. 
Warsak is an electrical generation and irrigation project 19 miles from 
Peshawar on the North West Frontier of Pakistan. The endeavour to 
turn the unruly tribes of this Frontier into law abiding and self- 
sustaining citizens was a British problem for several hundred years. 
The Pakistan Government, owing in part to the cement of the Moslem 
faith, has been extremely successful in this endeavour. Relatively 
speaking, the Frontier is now quiet and law abiding. Schools in con- 
siderable numbers are being established. It is now necessary to supply 
irrigation where it can be used, which in this hill area means a con- 
siderable amount of pumping, and to provide power for industry not 
only in the immediate neighbourhood, but for grid distribution to a 
wider territory. Power will enable the tribesmen to develop their 
considerable skills as craftsmen. Canada is contributing the design and 
supervision, which is being undertaken by one of Canada’s leading 
consulting engineering firms and a Canadian contractor is building the 
dam, tunnels, power house, etc. Canada is also supplying the electrical 
generating equipment, control gates and construction plant. About 
145 Canadians, some with families, are working at the site. (see also 
Items 10, 14, 20 and 24). 


7. Cement Plant—Project No. 5—F.E. No. 1324—Allocation, $500,000. 
This $500,000. was needed as an addition to the amount provided for 
the original contract. (See items 1, 15 and 27). 

Project completed January, 1957. 


8. Beaver Aircraft—Project No. 10—F.E. No. 1377—Allocation, $178,000. 
Three Beaver Aircraft were supplied to Pakistan to meet a demand 
for locust and general pest control. With the “Grow More Food” 
campaign, which has been a feature of the Pakistan economy for some 
time, it becomes necessary to control the destruction by locusts and 
other pests as part of the programme, and a pest control service has 
been set up by the Pakistan Government to which this gift of spraying 
and dusting aircraft from Canada will contribute. 

Project completed October, 1953. 


PAKISTAN—1953-54 Allocations 


9. Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 35—F.E. No. 0842—Allocation, 
$1,000,000. 
Recurrent famines in Pakistan had clearly indicated the need for a 
review of her available agricultural land from a “land use” point 
of view, and the production of a “land use” map leading to the 
development of data of vital importance to the more effective develop- 
ment of her agricultural resources. Since the aircraft which had 
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done the geological portion of the resources survey (see Item No. 3 
under 1951-52 above) were still in Pakistan, the Government 
requested that Canada continue the work from an agricultural land- 
use and soils point of view. With the addition of this soils survey 
practically the whole of West Pakistan has been photographed as the 
following figures show: 

Sq. Miles Sq. Miles 


Areaor ow estyPakistamy i) aot piincnetel- . 306,943 


IRESOUTCES* SURVEY. Gis nrcese oe ete oleae 163,000 
Agricultural, Survey: hic aeisteees ite 139,500 
Balance of land not surveyed being 
mountains, cities, etc. .......... 4,443 
SO Mess bi oes rake Ge cee a lal 306,943 306,943 


The results of these surveys will it is hoped be available to other 
aid agencies; to oil company exploration; to agricultural experts and 
others interested in the development of Pakistan. 

(See also Items 3 ,16, 25 and 34). 


Warsak—Project No. 22—F.E. No. 2675-2699—Allocation, $6,000,000. 


This additional allocation was required for the same project and for 


the same purposes. 
(See also items 14, 20, 24 and 29). 


11. Shadival—Project No. 38—F.E. No. 2640—Allocation, $2,507,095. 


12. 


There is a most unfortunate situation in the Punjab north of Lahore, 
where a large area has gone out of cultivation due to a rise in the 
water table, mostly from irrigation canal seepage, which in turn has 
brought about a condition of soil salinity detrimental to cultivation. The 
FAO agency of the United Nations had worked out a remedy which 
was to wash the soil by continuous pumping until the saline con- 
dition was overcome and then to regulate irrigation by continual 
pump control. Canada was asked to assist in supplying a power 
station to be located on a canal and driven by canal flow. The 
Canadian contribution involves dewatering and construction equip- 
ment, design and supply of the generating and power house equipment. 
A consulting engineer from Canada examined the project and 
pronounced it sound. (see also item No. 33). 


PAKISTAN—1954-55 Allocations 


Ganges-Kobadak—Project No. 23—F.E. No. 2516—Allocation, 
$1,806,343. 
Situated in East Pakistan, this project is intended to restore to fertility 
roughly one million acres of land put out of production by the change 
in course of the Ganges. This change of course dried up the rivers 
Mathabhanga; Kumar; Nabaganga; Bhairab; Chitra; and Kobadak. 
By pumping into their dry beds from a point where the Ganges flows 
nearest to them, these rivers would in effect become irrigation canals 
and the large Brahmaputra-Ganges Delta would become fertile again. 
This would overcome the present rice deficiency and would it is 
believed put East Pakistan into an exportable surplus position. 
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Canada’s contribution to the scheme is a steam thermal plant for 
the generation of the power to drive the large pumps which would 
be necessary. This contribution has the advantage that even should 
the overall scheme fail the power from the Canadian plant would be 
available for other purposes. Power is urgently needed in this area. 
This power plant is now nearing completion.—(See also item Sb) 


Dacca-Chittagong Electric Distributory Link—Project No. 27—F.E. 
No. 2522—Allocation, $4,006,343. 

There are now many small power units in East Pakistan which are 
wasteful in that they power small machines or factories but could 
produce extra power if there were any means of distributing it on 
wider scale. Larger units of power production are being introduced 
and the Karnafuli power development under the American foreign aid 
program will be a major source of supply. The need for a proper 
distribution system is vital and we have been asked to help bring 
one into being. A consulting engineer from Canada examined the 
scheme and has reported favourably upon it as a major contribution 
to the economy and power resources of East Pakistan. The Canadian 
contribution of transmission towers, conductor, etc. is now at the 
site, erection will be in the autumn of 1958.— (See also item 30). 


. Warsak—Project No. 22—F.E. No. 2675-2699—Allocation, $2,000,000. 


This additional sum was required to build up the fund necessary for 
the Warsak project which will be expended over a period of years. 
—(See also items 6, 10, 20, 24 and 29). 


Cement Plant—Project No. 5—F.E. No. 1324—Allocation, $1,250,000. 
This sum was required to make possible an increase in power agreed 
upon and to strengthen the foundations after careful analysis had 
revealed much weaker sub-strata than had been expected from earlier 
soil tests.—(See also items 1, 7 and 27). 

Project completed January, 1957. 


Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 35—F.E. No. 0842-A—Alloca- 
tion, $54,800. 

The original Aerial Survey Project undertook 50,000 sq. miles of 

soil survey; we were requested to extend this to 85,000 sq. miles and 

this additional sum of money took care of this extra 35,000 sq. miles 

of soil investigation and analysis.—(See also items 3, 9 25 and 34). 


Commodities—Project No. 37—F.E. No. 2668—Allocation, $1,000,000. 
The objective of this project was to supply Pakistan with much 
needed copper and aluminum for the same reason as we agreed to 
do so for India.—(See item 8, Project No. 20 for India).—Pakistan 
had built a wire plant but had no copper with which to commence 
operating it. 


Biological Control Station Rawalpindi.—Project No. 53—F.E. No. 
2620—Allocation, $46,155. 

Following a survey made in 1952 it was decided to assist with the 

establishment of a scientific station in Rawalpindi to be operated by 

the Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control, acting as the 

agent of the Government of Pakistan. The station will undertake 

research into the control of insect pests and weeds by biological (as 
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opposed to chemical) methods. A similar station was established 
in Bangalore, India, and is shown separately in this Sua (see 
India Item No. 12). 


Hatching Eggs and Incubator.—Project No. 57—F.E. No. 2613—Al- 
location $3,106. 
In co-operation with the F.A.O. Agency of the United Nations which 
was assisting in the development of a Pakistan Government Poultry 
Farm at Landhi, Canada agreed to provide a suitable incubator and 
a supply of hatching eggs. 
Project completed March, 1955. 


PAKISTAN—1955-56 Allocations 


Warsak—Project No. 22—F.E. No. 2675-2699—Allocation, $7,000,000. 
This additional sum was required to build up the fund necessary for 
the Warsak project. (see also items 6, 10, 14, 24 and 29). 


Goalpara (Khulna) Thermal Station—Project No. 41—F.E. No. 2797— 
Allocation, $2,000,000. 
There is a great shortage of power in East Pakistan and the jute 
mill and other factory development is thus considerably handicapped. 
It was possible to purchase spare standby thermal power plants from 
the Ontario Hydro-electric Power Commission and use them in 
Pakistan. For this project one such plant of 20,000 k.w.’s was pur- 
chased. (Other Ontario H.E.P.C. plants used in connection with 
Project No. 5, Item 1 and Project No. 23, Item 12). The advantages 
of purchasing these plants were many—they had been used only 
enough to eliminate technical difficulties, they were very much 
cheaper than similar new plants and they were immediately available. 


Two Mobile Dispensaries—Project No. 32—F.E. No. 2545—Alloca- 
tion, $11,795. 

These two mobile dispensaries were supplied under Canada’s con- 

tribution to the Colombo Plan in order that people in large rural 


areas in Pakistan, which were well beyond the range of normal 


facilities, could be given medical care. 
Project completed November, 1954. 


Tractor Training School (East Pakistan)—Project No. 31—F.E. No. 
2544.—Allocation, $18,000. 
Equipment was supplied to set up training schools for the repair and 
maintenance of farm tractors. 
Project completed, 1956. 


PAKISTAN—1956-57 Allocations 


Warsak—Project No. 22.—F.E. No. 2675-B 2699-A—2837—A llocation, 
$9,205,153. 

These further additional funds were necessary for the continuation 

of the project programme by building up the Warsak project fund. 

(see also items 6, 10, 14, 20 and 29). 


Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 35—F.E. No. 0842-0842-A— 
2632—Allocation, $83,190. 

These additional funds were required for the completion of the 

project. (see also items 3, 9, 16 and 34). 
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Locust Control Trucks—Project No. 62.—F.E. No. 3144—Allocation, 
$100,000. 

To assist the Pakistani contribution to the locust control programme 

being undertaken by India and other countries in the Arabian 

Peninsula (where the locusts originate) at the suggestion of the 

F.A.O. Technical Advisory Committee, Canada agreed to provide 

twenty trucks equipped with two-way radio communication sets. 


Cement Plant—Project No. 5—F.E. No. 1324—Allocation $56,221. 
This allocation was to provide for the trial operating period of the 
plant which has now been completed. See also items 1, 7 and 15 full 
details of this project. 
: Project completed January 1957. 


PAKISTAN—1957-58 Allocations 


Tarnab Farm Workshop Equipment—Project No. 75—F.E. No. 3230— 
Allocation, $2,400. 
On the recommendation of two Colombo Plan Experts working in 
this area, Canada undertook to assist the Government of West Pakis- 
tan in equipping the machinery workshop at the Tarnab Experimental 
Farm for the better maintenance of the farm machinery in the area. 
Shipments started in March, 1958 
and should be completed 
by early summer. 


Warsak—Project No. 22 F.E. Nos. 2675-2954-3236—Allocation, 
$9,000,000. 

This additional sum was the 1957-58 allocation to the continuation 

of this project.—See details under items 6, 10, 14, 20 and 24. 


Dacca-Chittagong—Addition of second circuit—Project No. 27—F.E. 
No. 2522—Allocation $1,600,000. 
This allocation is to provide for the second stage of the Dacca- 
Chittagong transmission line and the installation of the second circuit. 
Item 13 provided for the major financing of this line and now that 
the Karnafuli Hydro-Electric Project, financed by the United States 
is now being constructed it is proposed to proceed with the installa- 
tion of the second circuit while construction crews are at the site 
erecting the transmission line towers. 


Bheramara-Kushtia Transmission Line.—Project No. 78—F. E. No. 
3378—Allocation $500,000. 

As the transmission line between Bheramara and Kushtia is part of 
the overall scheme of power distribution in East Pakistan, it was 
hoped a start could be made on the line as far as Kushtia, but the 
delay of approval from Pakistan makes such a start doubtful at the 
moment and the present plan is to delay further consideration of this 
project until our power plant at Khulna (see item 12) comes into 
operation. 


Wheat—Project No. 76—F. E. No. 3363—Allocation $2,000,000. 

As in the case of the wheat shipments to India under the 1957-58 

program to overcome the shortage of grain in these areas, Pakistan 

was also given similar assistance. This wheat also is to generate rupee 

counterpart funds to finance the local costs of Colombo Plan Projects. 
This shipment was completed December, 1957. 
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Shadiwal—Project No. 38—F. E. No. 2640—Allocation $1,000,000. 
This is a continuation of project No. 38 started in 1953-54 and 
recorded in detail under item No. 11. The funds allocated are to 
finance the completion of this project and provide for the balance 
of equipment necessary. 


Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 35—F. E. No. 0842—Allocation 

$155,000. 
As noted in Items Nos. 3, 9, 16 and 25, this survey has been carried 
out over an extensive area in order to fully record agricultural and 
geological resources. In completing this survey a substantial amount 
of additional data has been accumulated which will be of great value 
to Pakistan. This allocation is to incorporate this additional data into 
maps and reports now being prepared. 


Biological Control Station, Rawalpindi.—Project No. 53—F.E. No. 
2620—Allocation $9,228. 
This allocation is to complete the obligation undertaken as indicated 
in Item 18. 
Project completed. 


CEYLON—1952-53 Allocations 


. Fisheries Project—Project No. 29—F.E. No. 0854-0892-2525—Alloca- 


tion, $801,708. (see also items 3, 19, 28, and 39). 

The Government of Ceylon requested Canada to assist in the establish- 
ment of an experimental fisheries project to increase the catch of fish, 
improve handling and market facilities, and thus help to overcome 
the serious protein deficiency in the food of its people. Two Canadian 
West Coast fishing boats manned by Canadian crews, a fishing biologist 
and a fishing expert in charge of the project were sent to Ceylon to 
inaugurate this program. Following a considerable amount of experi- 
mental and research work, involving the study of fish habits, feeding 
grounds, etc., and a good deal of work instructing local fishermen how 
to make more efficient use of fishing gear, a trawler was supplied to 
assist in the more advanced stages of the project. Since most of the 
fish caught was being wasted due to the lack of refrigeration, a modern 
refrigeration plant and a small reduction plant for turning fish offal 
into animal feed and fertilizer and for the extraction of fish oils was 
undertaken. This refrigeration plant has now been completed and 
handed over to the Government of Ceylon, which has built contiguous 
to it an excellent fishing harbour and breakwater to facilitate landing 
the catch immediately at the site of the plant. A most important facet 
of this fishing program was the work done by a Canadian technical 
expert in helping the local authorities and fishermen create fisheries 
cooperatives along Canadian lines. 

Project completed July, 1957. 


. Gal Oya Transmission Lines—Project No. 15—F.E. No. 1155—Allo- 


cation, $774,572. 
One of the very grave problems of Ceylon is to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of population. The areas immediately north and 
south of the capital, Colombo, are amongst the most congested in the 
world, whereas in the center and on the eastern side of the island 
there is a considerable amount of uncultivated land (not previously 
usable until malaria was brought under control). The Government 
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of Ceylon is now sponsoring major settlement schemes in the sparsely 
populated areas and the Gal Oya project is the largest of these where 
it is hoped to re-locate a considerable number of immigrants from 
the west coast. But irrigation, power development and distribution 
all have to be undertaken. The Government of Ceylon had built with 
money borrowed from the World Bank, a power station, but had no 
funds for power distribution. Canada agreed to build power distribu- 
tion lines for this Gal Oya area. (see also Items 32 and 46). 


CEYLON—1953-54 Allocations 


. Fisheries Project—Project No. 29—F.E. No. 2524-2525.—Allocation, 


$565,000. (see also Items 1, 28, and 39). 

Equipment shipped in 1956 

These funds were allocated out of the 1953-54 Vote to provide small 

marine engines, laboratory equipment, machine shop tools and fishing 

equipment required to maintain experimental work in progress. 
Project completed July, 1957. 


. Flour—Rural Roads—Project No. 30—F.E. No. 1194—Allocation, 


$449,904. 

This flour. was supplied for the purpose of aiding the Government of 
Ceylon in linking up villages and agricultural areas by the building 
of rural roads, thus increasing marketing possibilities and generally 
opening up backward areas. The Government of Ceylon sells the flour 
and the rupees thus realized are used to provide culverts, engineering, 
ete. for roads, the villagers providing the labour. (see also items 
18 and 37). 

Project completed February, 1954. 


. Flour—Institute of Practical Technology—Katubedde—Project No. 


33—F.E. No, 2812—Allocation, $300,000. 
This flour was sold by the Government of Ceylon and the rupees used 
to meet the local costs of building a school of Practical Technology at 
Katubedde. Ceylon is very short of all kinds of trained technicians. 
(see also items 12, 25, 26 and 44). 
Project completed September, 1956. 


. Agricultural Station Workshops—Project No. 21—F.E. No, 2502—AlI- 


location, $225,000. 
Agriculture in Ceylon is being organized in iDstrict Stations and in 
each one a workshop is established to take care of repairs to 
agricultural machinery. Canada supplied tools for these shops, some 
agricultural equipment and two mobile veterinary vans. (see also 
item 34). 


. Pest Control Equipment—Project No. 17—F.E. No. 1289—Allocation, 


$28,137. 
Agriculture in Ceylon suffers from numerous pests. To aid Ceylon in 
controlling these we supplied trucks fitted with spraying and dusting 
equipment. (see items 27 and 33). 


. Flour—University of Ceylon.—Project No. 36—F.E, No. 2610—Alloca- 


tion, $49,949. 
The proceeds of the sale of this flour are to be used to assist the 
Ceylon Government to meet local costs of building a laboratory at 
the University of Ceylon. 
Project completed May, 1955. 
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Two Diesel Locomotives—Project No. 13—F.E. No, 1068—Allocation, 
$370,024. 

Ceylon is in process of dieselizing its railways. A particularly 

satisfactory diesel locomotive which ideally suits Ceylon conditions 

is produced in Canada. Two such locomotives with spares were provided 


from the above allocation as well as training for a Ceylonese 


maintenance man in Canada. The railways of Ceylon have decided to 
standardize on this type of diesel locomotive. (see also Items 13, 31, 
and 38). 

Project completed October, 1954. 


Portable Irrigation Units—Project No. 14—F.E. No. 1107—Allocation, 
$185,000. 

This is a new departure in Ceylon irrigation and was developed for 
areas with good wells. The equipment consists of aluminum piping and 
sprinklers, water being pumped from a small rig mounted on a push 
cart. Peasants move this equipment from well to well and thus 
irrigate a substantial area. This method is very popular and is proving 
to be of great benefit in areas lacking in regular rainfall. 

Project completed May, 1957. 


Equipment for University of Ceylon—Project No. 18—F.E. No. 1388— 
Allocation, $21,003. 

In order to assist the development of teaching and research facilities 
for the Faculty of Agriculture at the University .of Ceylon, Canada 
undertook to supply necessary equipment for the agricultural laboratory. 
Canadian flour was also shipped to help meet local costs (through 
the creation of rupee counterpart funds) of building the laboratory. 
(see also item 8). 

Project completed December, 1954. 


Institute of Practical Technology—Katubedde—Project No. 9—F.E. 
No. 1017—Allocation, $9,457. 

As Ceylon was in the process of establishing an Institute of Practical 

Technology at Katubedde Canada was asked to assist. This allocation 

was to provide for an expert to survey the requirements of the school. 
(see also items 5, 25, 26 and 44). 

Survey completed, 1954. 


CEYLON—1954-55 Allocations 


Three Diesel Locomotives—Project No. 28—F.E. No. 2523—Allocation, 
$486,649. 
This project is related to Item No. 9 and the assistance being provided 
to Ceylon to dieselize her railways. (see also Items 9, 31 and 38). 
Project completed November, 1954. 


Wooden Railway Ties—Project No. 34—F.E. No. 2554—-Allocation, 
$183,604 


This project was undertaken to aid Ceylon in the rehabilitation of 
her railway system. 


Project completed March, 1955. 
Airport Equipment—Project No. 24—F.E. Nos. 2718 and 2809—Alloca- 
tion, $212,000. 


As the international airport at Ratmalana (Colombo) was seriously 
deficient in telecommunication equipment, Canada was asked to assist 
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Item No. 


16. 


V7: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


al. 


22. 


in its modernization. To determine what was required and what part 
Canada should consider undertaking, a team of Canadian experts was 
sent to Ceylon to make the necessary survey (see also Item 35). To 
establish finances for a project on the basis of this survey an allotment 
of $212,000 was provided out of the 1954-55 programme. 


Colombo Harbour Equipment—Project No. 25—F.E. No. 2719—Allo- 
cation, $400,000. 
The harbour at Colombo is being developed from an anchorage-lighter 
system to modern docks. Canada was asked for aid in this endeavour 
and is contributing nine level luffing cranes manufactured in Canada. 
(see also items 30 and 40). 
Material shipped and being erected. 


Gal Oya Agricultural Development Scheme—Project No. 26—F.E. No. 
2698—Allocation, $210,000. 

The objective of this scheme is to irrigate high land out of the 
reach of flow irrigation. It links with Project No. 15 (Item 2) in 
that power for it will be supplied by the transmission lines con- 
tributed by Canada. For this project we are supplying pumps, 
aluminum piping and some agricultural equipment. 

Major items were shipped during 1956—Spares were shipped 

March 1957. 


Flour—Rural Roads—Project No. 59—F.E. No. 2549—Allocation, 
‘$200,000. 
These represent additional funds allocated to the building of rural 
roads in Ceylon. (see items 4 and 37). 
Project completed October, 1954. 


Flour—Fisheries Co-Operatives—Project No. 46—F.E. No. 2788—Allo- 
cation, $180,000. 
This flour was to be sold by the Ceylon Government and the resulting 
counterpart funds in rupees used to build and equip co-operative 
schools. (see descriptive matter on Project No. 29 (Item 1). 

Project completed December, 1955. 


Mobile Cinema Vans and Visual-Aid Equipment—Project No. 51— 
F.E. No. 2643—Allocation, $30,000. 
To assist in the general education of Ceylon, particularly in villages 
and urban areas where electricity is not available, the Government 
of Ceylon requested assistance from Canada in the provision of self 
contained mobile cinema vans and other visual aid equipment. 
Project completed November, 1955. 


Equipment for the Junior Technical High School—Galle.—Project No. 
50—F.E. No. 2603—Allocation, $20,000. 
In conjunction with the United Kingdom, New Zealand and Australia 
which were undertaking to equip other departments of this Junior 
High School, Canada agreed to provide the equipment required for 
the woodworking shop. 
Project completed November, 1955. 


Film Strips for Technical Education—Project No. 55—F.E. No. 2616— 
Allocation, $1,958. 
To assist in the provision of Educational Aids for Technical Schools 
and for the training of teachers, Canada undertook to supply the 
required films and film strips. 
Project completed March, 1955. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Flour—Mutwal Fisheries Harbour—Project No. 36—F.E. No. 2549, 2812 
—Allocation, $600,000. 

The rupees received from the sale of this flour were used to meet 

local costs of the construction of the Mutwal Fisheries Harbour and 

of the Refrigeration and By-products buildings. (See also Items 1, 

3, 19, 24, 28 and 39). 


CEYLON—1955-56 Allocations 


Flour—Mutwal Fisheries Harbour—Project No. 59—F.E. No. 2610, 
2812—Allocation, $400,000. 
This flour contributed by Canada was sold by the Government of 
Ceylon and the equivalent of $400,000 in rupees was used to provide 
further assistance to Project 29 (Items 1 and 23), Mutwal Fisheries 
Harbour. 
Project completed May, 1956. 


Flour—Institute of Practical Technology—Katubedde—Project No. 
33—F.E. No. 2812—Allocation, $200,000. 
This is a continuation of Project No. 33 (Item 5) where flour was 
shipped to Ceylon to generate counterpart funds for local costs of 
building the Katubedde Institute. 
Project completed September, 1956. 


Equipment for Institute of Practical Technology—Katubedde—Project 

No. 9—F.E. No. 2804—Allocation, $200,000. 
This school is being established for the training of practical technicians 
to overcome a critical shortage of trained personnel in Ceylon. Canada 
undertook to provide equipment required for the various laboratories. 
This project is closely associated with No. 33 (Item 25) where Canada 
shipped flour to provide counterpart funds which would be used 
towards the building of the institute itself. (see also items 5, 12, 
25 and 44). 


Pest Control Units—Project No. 17—F.E. No. 2697—Allocation, $6,000. 
As the results of the earlier stages of this project (see Item 7) were 
proving very useful, Canada undertook to provide 10 additional dusting 
and spraying units. (see also Items 7 and 33). 


Fisheries Project—Project No. 29—F.E. No. 2524—Allocation, $40,000. 
This sum was required for the provision of insulated trucks and 
fishing equipment as additions to the project set out in Items, 1, 3 
and 39. 


\ 
Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 40—F.E. No. 2720—AlNlocation, 
$200,000. (see also Items 36 and 42). . 
Ceylon requested from Canada an aerial resources survey similar to 
the survey undertaken in Pakistan. This project was inaugurated 
to begin the survey from this year’s funds and will require further 
funds in 1956-57 for completion. 
Photographic work completed late 1956. 


Colombo Harbour Equipment—-Project No. 25—F.E. No. 2719—Alloca- 
tion, $180,000. 
This allocation was required to complete the purchase of the nine 
harbour cranes shown in Items 16 and 40. 
Material shipped and being erected. 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


Three Diesel Locomotives—Project No. 39—F.E. No. 2700—Alloca- 
tion, $555,000. 

This project is allied to Project 13 (Item 9) and Project 28 (Item 13) 

and supplies Ceylon with three more Canadian built diesel locomotives 

with spares, making eight in all (see also item 38). 


CEYLON—1956-57 Allocations 


Gal Oya Transmission Lines—Project No. 15—F.E. No. 1293-1155— 
Allocation, $400,000. 

These additional funds were required for the continuation of this 

transmission line project (see items 2 and 46). 


Pest Control—Project No. 17—F.E. No. 3134—Allocation, $30,000. 
These funds were for the provision of additional spraying and dusting 
units and associated equipment for pest eradication (see also items 7 
and 27). 


Agricultural Station Workshops—Project No. 21—F.E. No. 1222— 
Allocation, $115,000. 

Tools and equipment were supplied for this project under the 1953- 

54 programme (see item 6 above). A request for similar tools and 

equipment for an additional twenty stations was received and this 

further allocation was made under the 1956-57 programme. A 

further 56 stations were equipped in 1957. 


Airport Equipment—Project No. 24—F.E. No. 2718-1—Allocation, 
$80,000. 

Following receipt of the report on the survey conducted into the 

telecommunication requirements at Ratmalana Airport, Colombo, (see 

item 15) it was decided Canada should supply electronic equipment 

required. To meet the costs involved an additional allotment of 

$80,000. was provided for in the 1956-57 programme. 


Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 40—F.E. No. 2720—Allocation, 
$338,700. 

These funds were required for the completion of the project, as in- 

dicated in item 29 (see also item 42). 


Flour—Project No. 64—F.E. No. 3135—Allocation, $641,500. 
This flour was supplied to generate rupee counterpart funds for local 
construction costs of the following: 


Veterinary building, University of Ceylon ...... $ 41,500. 
ACO M CLIO PIA. Ss tuiet eerie Tete Zero a, olay ceea rg ah atetae Mew alls 200,000. 
Rural roads (see also items 4 and 18) ....... 400,000 

BE RUG Mian ues hate Erte cannistn tate ea aE Mine © civemone carl enlga’ $641,500. 


Shipment completed April and May 1957. 


Two Diesel Locomotives—Project No. 65—F.E. No. 3136—Allocation, 
$370,000. f 
This project is related to Project 13 (item 9); Project 28 (item 13) 
and Project 39 (item 31) and supplies Ceylon with two more Canadian 
built diesel locomotives with spares, making 10 in all. 
Project completed. 


Fisheries Project—Project No. 29—Allocation, $30,000. 
This allocation is to provide for a diesel standby power unit for the 


refrigeration By-products plant. The necessity for this unit has not 
yet been determined. (see items 1, 3 and 28). 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Colombo Harbour Equipment—Project No. 25—F.E. No. 2719—Alloca- 
tion, $89,000. | 

To provide funds for a sheer leg derrick required for the erection 

of the cranes and to complete this project (see also items 16 and 

30). 


Remedial Equipment University of Ceylon—Project No. 85—F.E. No. 
3417—Allocation, $12,500. 

This allocation was provided in order that necessary equipment would 

be made available at the University of Ceylon for the treatment of 

the physically handicapped. 

This project is held in abeyance at the present time. 


Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 40—F.E. No. 2720—Allocation, 
$643,200. 

This represents an extension of the aerial survey of Ceylon under- 

taken under the 1956-56 and 1956-57 programmes (see also items 29 

and 36). 


Four—Pest Control Units—Project No. 17—F.E. No. 3419—Alloca- 
tion, $14,000. 

As equipment previously supplied under this project is proving very 

effective Canada undertook to give continuing support and against 

this allocation arrangements were made, that four more units be 

shipped together with hand dusters and sprayers (see also items 7, 

27 and 33). 


Equipment—Institute of Practical Technology—Katubedde. Project 
No. 9—F. E. No. 2804—Allocation, $100,000. 

In further support of this project, Canada continued the supply of 

additional equipment necessary for the automotive workshop, the ma- 

chine shop and various laboratories as further requirements were de- 

termined by a Canadian expert at the Institute and the Ceylon author- 

ities. (See also items 5, 12, 25, and 26). 


Flour—Project No. 77—F. E. No. 3364—Allocation, $1,000,000. 
This flour was supplied in order to assist in overcoming a critical food 
shortage in Ceylon. The sale of this flour would also generate rupee 
counterpart funds to meet the local costs of other Colombo Plan 
projects. 

Shipment completed March, 1958. 


Gal-Oya Transmission Lines—Project No. 15—F. E. No. 1155—Alloca- 
tion, $200,000. 

As outlined in items 2, 17 and 32, Canada had assisted in the irrigation 
and power development of the Gal Oya Area to aid agricultural de- 
velopment there. This allocation relates to the third stage of this 
project by providing an extension of the transmission line to the power 
plant at Valaichenai and thereby bringing that source of power into 
the Island grid. 


X-Ray Maintenance Equipment—Project No. 84—F. E. No. 3391—Allo- 
cation, $3,015. 

A Division of Electro-Medical Engineering had been formed in Ceylon 

under the guidance of a Canadian Colombo Plan Consultant to handle 

planning, design, installation, maintenance and repair of all electrical 
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equipment in government hospitals. This equipment was supplied for 
the training of staff in the construction and repair of electromedical 
apparatus. 


7 


Project completed February, 1958. 


ALLOCATIONS TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


BURMA—1955-56 Allocations 


. Cobalt Beam Therapy Unit—Project. No. 54—F. E. No. 2803—Allo- 
cation, $34,500. 

The Government of Burma requested a Cobalt Deep Therapy Unit 
for the Rangoon General Hospital for the treatment of cancer and the 
training of both under-graduate and post-graduate medical personnel. 
The hospital handles about 500 cases of all types of cancer per annum 
and with the establishment of a cancer clinic the number is expected 
to exceed 1,500 per annum. When the request was received no cancer 
clinics were operating anywhere in Burma. Shipment of the unit 
was effected in October 1957 and it is now in operation with two 
Canadian experts at the hospital training the Burmese in the use 
of this equipment. 


2. Text Books for University of Rangoon—Project No. 56—F. E. No. 2781— 
Allocation, $1,013. 

In July, 1955, Burma requested 200 textbooks from Canada. These books 

—“Principles of Management’’—were to be used at the University in 

a new course in Management and Administration. Lecturers were 

to be drawn from a poo! of foreign experts serving in Burma under 
various aid agencies. The books were shipped in September 1955. 

Project completed September, 1955. 
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3. Equipment for Permanent Training Centre—Rangoon—Project No. 58 
—F. E. No. 2808—Allocation, $19,050. 

In November,/ 1955, Burma asked Canada to assist in the equipping 
of a Permanent Training Centre which will instruct in the operation 
and maintenance of farm machinery. This request also asked that 
a Canadian Colombo Plan expert be assigned to instruct in the use 
of the equipment and in workshop methods and practices. The equip- 
ment was shipped in August, 1956, pe a Canadian expert is still as- 
signed to this project. 


BURMA—1956-57 Allocations 


4. Rangoon Technical High School Equipment—Project No. 60—F. E. 
No. 2943—Allocation, $85,000. 
In conjunction with the United Kingdom, Australia and the Ford 
Foundation, Canada was asked to assist the development of the Ran- 
goon Technical High School by providing small tools and bench equip- 
ment. This school will provide a two-year course in academic subjects 
and courses in electrical, mechanical and civil engineering. Following 
the visit of a Canadian technical expert to Burma, it was agreed that 
Canada would supply the following equipment: Brick-laying, carpen- 
try, sheet-metal, welding, blacksmithy, foundry, general tools as well 
as some office equipment. 
7s This project is now .complete. 
m. . 61769-6-—4 
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Photogrammetric Equipment for Burma Survey Department—Project 
No. 61—F.E. No. 2962—Allocation—$40,000. 

Canada agreed to supply scientific equipment to assist Burma’s Survey 

Department with its expansion programme into the fields of mapping, 

photogrammetry and interpretation of air photographs. All equip- 

ment has been shipped and this project is now considered complete. 


BURMA—1957-58 Allocations 


. Workshop Equipment—Agricultural Development—Central and Dis- 


trict Shops.—Project No. 71—F.E. No. 3362—Allocation—$40,000. 
This project provided equipment for one departmental and five dis- 
trict repair stations which were concerned with the maintenance of 
tractors and other agricultural equipment. All requested equipment 
has now been shipped. 


. Fisheries Equipment—Project No. 83—F.E. No. 3389—Allocation— 


$2,500. 
A Colombo Plan Expert is in Burma to demonstrate and advise on 
the use of modern fishing equipment in an endeavour to improve the 
Burmese fishing industry. On the recommendation of this expert we 
have provided a selection of small fishery items such as floats, drags, 
a depth recorder etc. to be used for demonstration purposes. 
Project completed March, 1958. 


CAMBODIA—1954-55 Allocations 


Mobile Veterinary Service Clinics—Project No. 49—F.E. No. 2621— 
Allocation—$15,000. 

The Cambodian Government requested two mobile veterinary units 
in December, 1954, to assist in the extension of veterinary facilities 
in the rural areas and generally assist the movement of existing 
trained veterinary staffs in the field. Two units were shipped in June, 
1955. 

Project completed June, 1955. 


INDONESIA—1956-57 Allocations 


. Gresik Cement Plant Library—Project No. 67—F.E. No. 3147— 


Allocation—$400. 
Canada provided a nucleus for a suitable reference library for the 
new Cement Plant at Surabaya. 
Project completed March, 1957. 


INDONESIA—1957-58 Allocations 


Books and Journals—Academy of Public Administration—Malang— 
Project No. 74—F.E. No. 3233—Allocation—$2,000. 

To assist the Academy of Public Administration at Malang to build 

up a suitable library Canada undertook to supply text books and 

publications on Public Administration. 


MALAY A—1956-57 Allocations 


Aero-magnetic and Radio-Activity Survey—Project No. 63—F.E. No. 
3121—Allocation—$201,000. 

To assist the economic development of Malaya, Canada agreed to 

conduct an aerial survey of about 35,000 square miles of hitherto 
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largely unexplored jungle. A contract was entered into for the 
survey in the total amount of $314,500., of which Canada is responsible 
for the provision of $201,000. 


Project completed. 


MALAY A—1957-58 Allocations 


Text Books—Junior Technical (Trade) School—Kuala Lumpur— 
Project No. 72—F.E. No. 3231—Allocation—$600. 

To support the establishment of this trade school Canada undertook 

to supply suitable text books on machine shop practices and machine 

tool operation. 180 books were shipped in August 1957. 


Project completed 1957. 


Small Tools—Electrical Department Technical Institute—Kuala- 
Lumpur.—Project No. 73—F.E. No. 3232—Allocation—$3,000. 
To help in the training of technical personnel at this institute Canada 
provided small tools for the Electrical Department. 
Project completed September, 1957. 


Text Books—Technical College—Kuala Lumpur.—Project No. 80— 
F.E. No. 3390—Allocation—$5,000. ; 

As announced by the Honourable J. M. Macdonnell when he attended 

the Malayan Independence Day celebrations in August 1957, Canada 

undertook to provide Geology and Geological Engineering Text Books 

for the Technical College at Kuala Lumpur. 


NORTH BORNEO—1957-58 Allocations 


Trade School Equipment—Jesselton 
$3,000. 

To provide a practical aid for instruction in the maintenance and 

care of trucks, Canada is supplying stripped-down light truck chassis 

for use at the trade school at Jesselton, North Borneo. 


Project No. 82—Allocation— 


SINGAPORE—1956-57 Allocations 


Singapore Polytechnic School—Project No. 68—Allocation—$50,000. 
This allocation was made to assist the Government of Singapore in 
equipping the new Polytechnic School being constructed in Singapore. 
This school will be open to students not only from Malaya but also 
from the surrounding area and thereby help to overcome the critical 
shortage of trained technicians in the region. Machinery to equip the 
woodworking shop at this school was mainly obtained from Canada. 


University of Malaya (Singapore)—Project No. 88—F.E. No. 3495— 
Allocation—$5,000. 

To assist the University of Malaya, at Singapore, in the establishment 

of a Geology Department, Canada agreed to provide suitable maps, 

mineral samples and library books. 


SOUTH VIETNAM—1957-58 Allocations 


Laboratory Equipment—University of Dalat—Project No. 86—F.E. 
No. 3475—Allocation—$5,000. 

In an effort to increase the standards of technical education in South 

Vietnam, Canada agreed to supply laboratory equipment for the 

New University of Dalat. 
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TABLE 5 


e NUMBER OF CANADIAN EXPERTS SERVING ABROAD UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AS AT 30 JUNE 1958, BY COUNTRY AND AGENCY 
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The Technical Co-operation Service has assisted in arranging some of the 

appointments summarized above, but many people have been recruited directly 
by the agencies concerned. The summary is substantially accurate but, since 
it is based an incomplete information, there are probably some experts now 
abroad who have not been included. 


SUMMARY: The following shows the number of Canadian experts engaged on 
_ United Nations Technical Assistance projects during the calendar years 1952, 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 6 


MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1958 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1958 


MAIN AND SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—i958-59 
INCLUDING SECOND REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


i ) WITNESSES 

=. Messrs. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; J. H. Cleveland, Director, American Division, Department of 
External Affairs; and statement by General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
Chairman, Canadian Section, International Joint Commission. 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY - 
OTTAWA, 1958 


*, -61839-7—1 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: H. O. White, Esq. 


and Messrs. 


* Aitken, Miss Jung, 

Argue, Kucherepa, 
Brassard (Lapointe), Lafreniére, 
Cardin, Lennard, 
Crestohl, MacLellan, 
Deschatelets, Macnaughton, 
Dinsdale, Mandziuk, 
Dorion, Martin (Essex East), 
Fairfield, McCleave, 
Garland, McFarlane, 
Herridge, McGee, 
Jones, McGrath, 


Nugent, 

Paul, 

Pearson, 

Pratt, 

Richard (Ottawa East), 
Smith (Calgary South), 
Stinson, 
Valade, 

Van Horne, 

Vivian—3s5. 


J. E. O’Connor, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


* Replaced on Saturday, August 9, 1958 by Mr. Murphy. 
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_ ORDER OF REFERENCE 
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ty % P SATURDAY, August 9, 1958. 


ae enaeied: That ries name on Mr. Murphy be substituted for that of 
‘Aitken’ on ype Standing Committee on External affairs. 


THURSDAY, August 14, 1958. 


—That_ the name of Miss Aitken be substituted for that. of at 
urphy on ye Snaing Committee on External Affairs. ca 


LEON J. RAYMOND, rr 
Clerk: of the House 


REPORT TO: THE’ HOUSE 
WEDNESDAY, August 20, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present 
the following as its. 


SECOND REPORT 


On Friday, July 25, 1958, the House referred to your Committee for 
consideration Items numbered 85 to 111 inclusive, Item 502, Items 542 to 549 
inclusive, and Item 655 of the Main and Supplementary Estimates 1958-59. 

Your Committee has held nine meetings during which it heard statements 
and evidence from The Honourable Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Mr. Jules Leger, Under-Secretary of State°for External 
Affairs; Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary; Mr. J. H. Cleveland, 
Director, American Division; and Mr. R. Grey, Economic Division; assisted by 
the following: Messrs. H. B. Robinson, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for External affairs; H. B. M. Best, Executive Assistant; W. T. Delworth, 
Private Secretary; H. F. Clark, Director, Finance Division; H. F. Davis, 
Director, European Division; H. J. Armstrong, Financial Adviser to the Depart- 
ment; Rose Campbell, Director, Middle Eastern Division; M. Grant, Director, 
Supplies and Properties Division; M. Shenstone, Middle Eastern Division; F.-G. 
Hooton, Defence Liaison Division (1); A. G. Campbell, United Nations Division; 
and d’I. Fortier, Economic Division; of the Department of External Affairs. 
From the Department of Trade and Commerce: Mr. R. W. Rosenthal, Acting 
Administrator of the International Economics and Technical Co-operation 
Division, assisted by Messrs. F. E. Pratt, Chief, Capital Projects Section; and 
D. Bartlett, Chief, Technical Co-operation Service. From the Canadian Section 
of the International Joint Commisstion: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chair- 
man, assisted by Messrs. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary; J. L. MacCallum, 
Legal Aviser; and E. R. Peterson, Engineering Adviser. 

Your Committee has considered the above listed estimates, approves them, 
and recommends them to the House for approval. 

The announcement by the Prime Minister of the preliminary step toward 
the establishment of a Parliamentary Committee to meet with a United States © 
Congressional Committee, to examine problems common to both countries and 
to exchange views and interpret developments to their respective governments 
was welcomed by your Committee. Such a joint committee it is felt could be 
invaluable in the promotion of a greater degree of understanding between 
the two legislative bodies. } 

With regard to the recent report of the United Nations Scientific Committee 
on the effects of Atomic Radiation, your Committee expresses a hope that-the | 
Government will keep under constant review its policy on the suspension of 
nuclear tests, taking into account the results of the current meetings of 
scientists at Geneva on the methods of detecting nuclear explosions. 

Your Committee endorses Canada’s position with regard to preventing ~ 
the spread of the development and manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

The continuation of studies on the possible establishment of a permanent 
United Nations force to ensure peace and deter aggression, is considered of 
great importance. : 
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It was learned that the Department of External Affairs has arranged 
through the National Gallery of Canada, for an exhibition of the work of 


_ certain Canadian artists with a view to purchasing a considerable number of 


oil paintings to replace those being recalled by the National Gallery from 


Canadian Embassies and Chancelleries abroad. It is strongly urged that the 


paintings purchased be truly representative of Canada. 


In order to assist your Committee in its work, it recommends that, at 
future sessions of Parliament it should commence its sittings within one month 


_ of the meeting of the House. Consideration should also be given to the broaden- 


ing of the role of the Committee. 


Your Committee wishes to record its appreciation to all those who con- 
tributed to the successful completion of its work. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. O. WHITE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, August 11, 1958. 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 2:00 p.m. this day. 


_ The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Cardin, Dinsdale, Fairfield, Herridge, Jones, 
Jung, Kucherepa, Lafreniere, Lennard, Martin (Essex East), Mandziuk 


McCleave, McFarlane, McGee, McGrath, Murphy, Stinson, Vivian and 
White—(19). 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. W. D. 


_ Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State; and J. H. Cleveland, Director, - 


American Division; From the Canadian Section of the International Joint Com- 
mission, General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, and Messrs. D. G. Chance, 
Assistant Secretary; J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; and E. R. Peterson, 
Engineering Adviser. 


The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and called on Mr. Matthews 
to answer certain questions asked at previous meetings. 


On Item 102—Salaries and Expenses of International Joint Commission; 
Item 103—To provide for Canada’s share of the expenses of studies, surveys 
and investigations of the International Joint Commission; and Item 544— 
Salaries and Expenses of the International Joint Commission—Further amount 
required; General McNaughton was introduced to members of the Committee 


and made a comprehensive statement concerning the work of the International 
Joint Commission. 


Mr. White being summoned from the Committee, Mr. Kucherepa took the 


Chair. Upon his return Mr. White again assumed the Chair. 


Following the questioning of General McNaughton and Mr. Cleveland, they 
were thanked and retired. 


Items 102, 103 and 544 were adopted. 


The question of the selection of paintings for Canadian diplomatic posts 
abroad having been raised, Mr. Matthews was recalled and questioned. 


At 5:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TUESDAY, August 19, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met in camera at 10:05 a.m. 


_ this day. The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Garland, Herridge, Jones, Kucherepa, Lennard, 
MacLellan, Mandziuk, McGee, Paul, Richard (Ottawa East), Stinson, Valade, 
Vivian and White—(14). 


A draft “Report to the House” containing the observations and recom- 
mendations of the Committee was read, and following discussion and amend- 


_ ment was adopted and ordered to be presented to the House as the Committee’s 
_ “Second Report”. 
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The Chairman thanked members of the Committee for their attendance 
and co-operation, and in turn, was thanked by Members of the Committee. 

At 10:30 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


7 1 a 


EVIDENCE 


Monpay, 
August 11, 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. Let us commence 
our deliberations. 


Mr. Matthews of the Department of External Affairs has some answers to 


_ questions which were asked during our last meeting. So I shall now ask Mr. 


Matthews to carry on from here. 
Mr. W. D. MattHews (Assistant Under Secretary of State for External 


_ Affairs): Mr. Chairman, I think these are the answers to a number of questions. 


Mr. Richard inquired as to the wages paid to locally engaged chauffeurs in 


~ Moscow. 


One chauffeur receives 25,800 rubles per annum, which is $2,493.12 at the 
current rate of exchange. 


Three other chauffeurs receive 24,000 rubles each which amounts to 


- $2,319.24 at the current rate of exchange. 


I think everyone will agree that that is far below what it would cost us 


_ to send over and maintain Canadian chauffeurs. 


Mr. Crestohl inquired whether any political refugees who have run away 


_ from iron curtain countries have recently sought asylum in Canada. No cases 


have recently arisen of political refugees seeking asylum in Canada. However, 


it is certain that many recent immigrants to Canada have been persons who 


have escaped from iron curtain countries, but they have been admitted to 


_ Canada as immigrants rather than as persons seeking asylum—for example, the 


Hungarians. They came in as immigrants and not by direct request for asylum. 
And there are probably some amongst the other immigrants from Europe who 


_ would be in the same position. 


Mr. Herridge inquired whether there have been any cases in recent years 


_ where delegates to ILO conferences from Canada have been non-Canadians. 


At the 36th meeting of ILO in 1953, one of the employers’ delegates was an 


_ American citizen who had resided for some 40 years in Canada. 


The same man was an adviser to the employers’ delegate at the 39th 


meeting in 1956. 


There was also a representative at a session of the inland transportation 
committee of the ILO in 1954 who was not a Canadian. There have been no 


_non-Canadian. representatives since those dates. 


_-Mr. HerripcGe: That non-Canadian was Mr. Harold Banks? 
Mr. MaTTHEWS: Yes. He was the representative at the inland transportation 


committee meeting in 1954. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It is an awful state of affairs to have a “bloke” like that 
representing us. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): What was this conference? 
Mr. MaTHEws: It was the inland transportation committee of the ILO. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would he not have been selected by the unions 


and not by the workers? 


Mr. MaTTHEWws: Yes; he certainly was an employee delegate. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I doubt if Mr. Herridge would want to express 
the view that the unions should not be entitled to have their own representative. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: No, I am not saying that the unions should not be entitled 
to have their own representative, but in the first place, a Canadian union should 
have, as its representative, a Canadian citizen, and in the second place, it 
should be a person who had some standing in the country. 


Mr. MATTHEWs: Mr. Vivian inquired concerning the relationship of UNICEF 
to WHO. . 

The united nations childrens’ fund aims at assisting governments to develop 
permanent or long-range health and welfare services for children and mothers 
and in so doing it cooperates closely with the world health organization which 
is the agency primarily concerned with world health problems. UNICEF con- 
ducts mass campaigns where per capita cost per child is low aimed at controlling 
or eradicating tuberculosis, yaws, malaria, trachoma and other diseases to 
which children are particularly susceptible. UNICEF submitted all such pro- 
srams to WHO for technical opinions as to their soundness. In addition any 
international technical staff required to carry out these programs is recruited 
by WHO and in most cases is paid from WHO funds. \ 

The relationship between UNICEF and WHO is a very close one. There 
is a UNICEF/WHO joint committee on health policy which will hold a session 
in October of this year in Geneva. At this session it is expected that the 
joint committee will consider progress and policy issues in jointly aided pro- 
grams in leprosy and trachoma. It may also consider malaria eradication and 
tuberculosis control (chemotherapy and the use of dried BCG vaccine) if it 
appears that a review of these subjects is warranted at that time. 

I think that indicates how closely the two programs are working together, 
and indicates that there is no overlapping. 

Mr. Dinsdale inquired concerning Canadian non-governmental contri- 
butions to UNICEF. . 

Canadian non-governmental contributions have been as follows: 


i209 ‘halloween. Camipaten' mn ice ee oe eae ec ae $15,000 
sale’ of greetings: eandsebens; ve thy Oey es oy $13,000 
i906 halloween “campaign (Woe ern eet tie ee ed $42,000 
Sale of ‘Breelingscardev eter vgts a eee anal ce $17,500 
1957: halloween campaign 30" Siesta eat $75,000 


Mr. Dinsdale inquired how many Canadian experts Canada had abroad. 
This question was, I believe, answered by a paper filed at the last meeting by 
Mr. Rosenthal. 

Finally, Mr. Herridge asked whether pictures of Canadian chanceries and 
Canadian residences abroad might be made available to the committee. ¥ 

I have two volumes of such pictures but I must ask that after they have 
been examined by ‘members of the committee, that they be returned to the 
department as these are required in the operation of our supplies and properties 
division. I would like to have them back ultimately. 

I think that disposes of all the questions that were outstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can pass them around now and you may look 
at them carefully. 

Are there any qustions arising out of Mr. Matthews’ answer today? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I was not here when the question was asked 
about the overlapping between UNICEF and WHO, but I would like to say 
simply that it should be recognized that UNICEF depends for much of its 
revenue upon profit and contributions—as well as contributions from 
governments. 
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| I have myself seen the results of both UNICEF and WHO particularly in 
the malaria districts—notably Thailand. 

I am sure Mr. Dinsdale was not being critical when he asked that question, 
because these two organizations do such a tremendous work in south, and 
southeast Asia that there should be no misunderstanding about the fact that 
they do complement one another in those terribly diseased areas. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Vivian. 

Mr. ViviaAN: Mr. Chairman, if I may correct the honourable member, it 
was my question, and I was merely asking for clarification. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): UNICEF provides the funds and WHO makes 
the disbursements. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 

I am now calling item 102 dealing with the International Joint Commis- 
sion, and item 103. We are glad today to again welcome to this commitee 


-. General McNaughton. Those of you who were here last year and heard the 


General’s very detailed explanation of the work of the International Joint 
Commission were, I believe greatly impressed. I understand that today he 
has decided to condense his summary, and I suggest you look up the minutes 
of the last meetings of this committee, if there is some detail that you wish 
to pick up. 

Except for the work of the International Joint Commission, it is just pos- 
sible that some of our control over some of our waterways may have before 
now slipped into the hands of Americans. I just want to mention that to you, 
and I will now ask General McNaughton to tell us of his work on the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 

We also have with us today Mr. Harrison Cleveland, from the External 
Affairs Department who is an expert on our relations with the U.S.A. 

Without any further introduction, I am going to ask General McNaughton 
to make his statement now. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, M.C. (Chairman, Canadian Section, International 
Joint Commission), called. 


The WITNESS: Gentlemen, before making a brief statement of the work of 
the commission during the past year, I would like to outline the financial 
estimates which have been presented for your approval. 

As is shown in the blue book, the commission’s funds are divided into 
two main votes, one for the administration of the office and the other to provide 
funds for the various studies and surveys which are being carried out for 
the commission. 

Under the administration vote, a slight increase is shown due primarily 
to general salary and statutory increases. The other primaries show in general 
a slight decrease. Under the studies and surveys vote there are decreases in 
air pollution, principally because of the transfer of a senior chemist to another 
department. There is a nil item under the primary for Lake Ontario levels as 
the continuance of most of this work has now been consolidated under the 
international St. Lawrence river board of control. The Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project shows an increase this year because of the stage reached in 
the progressive development of the fisheries research required and also because 
of the related economic studies being carried out by the engineers with the aid 
of the university of New Brunswick. It is possible that a reference on the 
Yukon river will be given to the commission, and with this in view prelimi- 
nary studies are being carried out for the IJC by the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. € 
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In accordance with arrangements made some years ago, to simplify 
administration the item for the Columbia river studies appears under the 
estimates for the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
This year this item stands at $227,780 which is a substantial reduction made 
possible by the completion of certain phases of the field work. 
Passamaquoddy tidal power reference 

On August 2, 1956, the governments of Canada and the United States 
directed a reference to the commission requesting the commission to determine 
the estimated cost of developing the international tidal power potential of 
Passamaquoddy bay, whether this would be economic, and the effects on the 
local and national economies. Particular attention was invited to a considera- 
tion of the effects which the structures in the bay would have upon the 
fisheries in the region. 

The commission established two international technical boards, one to 
study the engineering problems and the other to study the fisheries aspects. 
Canada undertook to provide a total of $300,000 to cover Canadian expend- 
itures in relation to all aspects of the studies which were expected to require 
three years, but because of the particular importance of the Canadian fisheries 
in the area most of this money will be used in the studies of the fisheries 
problems. The United States will spend up to $3 million mainly on the 
engineering studies. If the project proves feasible and is carried out, the funds 
used in the present investigation will be credited to each country in the amount 
expended. 

The commission visited the area last year and since then has received 
periodic reports from the engineering and fisheries boards. Test drilling is 
being carried out to determine foundation conditions. A number of possible 
ae have been developed, one of which has been selected for comprehensive 
study. 

Investigations carried out by the fisheries board have established that 
the herring spawn outside of the project area, but the young fish enter this 
area to feed. Studies are continuing as to the effects the selected plan may 
have upon the feeding habits and the migration of the fish. 

I am pleased to report that the fisheries and engineering boards are work- 
ing in close cooperation, and in mutual understanding and sympathy with the 
problems of the other. 

It is planned that at the time of the semi-annual meeting of the com- 
mission in October, which will take place in Ottawa, the commission and the 
board will meet to review progress, and for a general discussion. 

In connection with the memorandum, for convenience I am going over 
the various projects from east to west. 


St. Croix River reference: 


The Canadian and United States governments, on June 10, 1955, sent a 
reference to the commission directing it, in general terms, to study the rede- 
velopment of the St. Croix river basin for the improvement of the use, con- 
servation and regulation of the waters of the basin. 

According to the usual practice of the commission, an international 
engineering board was established to carry out the detailed investigations 
and studies required. Since these included serious questions of water pollu- 
tion, and fisheries rehabilitation, experts in these aspects from each country 
were included in the membership of the board. 

In October of 1957, the commission received the board’s preliminary report 
and in April of this year, after further discussion with the board, the com- 
mission issued a notice of public hearing setting forth in broad outline the 
proposals of the board for the improvement of conditions on the river. This 
was sent to all persons known to be interested in the questions at issue. 
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This hearing was held on June 27, 1958, at Calais, Maine, when the 
commission heard comments from all the interested parties. The information 
received is under study and review by the commission and the engineering 
board with a view to determining the conclusions which it is expected will 
be presented in a joint report to the two governments in the near future. 


Saint John River reference, 1950, as amended July 7, 1952: 


As I mentioned last year, an interim report relating to the development 
of the Saint John river was presented to the two governments on J anuary 27, 
1954. Since that time the engineering board has continued to keep the 
commission informed in regard to new developments in the basin. 

In this connection, I would mention that the Beechwood project, which 
was recommended in the interim report, has been constructed by the New 
Brunswick hydro-electric commission and placed in operation with two units 
installed. Provision for a third unit has been included in the design for 


installation when additional upstream storage becomes available. 


Among other matters the commission recommended that it would be 
mutually advantageous to provide electrical interconnection between the power 
systems in New Brunswick and Maine, and arrangements to this end have 
been approved by the Canadian and United States authorities concerned and 
are now in operation to a limited extent. 


St. Lawrence power project: 


Under date of June 30, 1952, the commission received applications from 
the governments of Canada and the United States in similar terms for the issue 
of an order of approval, under the terms of the jurisdiction conferred on the 
commission by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, covering the construction 
of works across the international boundary in the St. Lawrence river at Barnhart 
island a short distance upstream from Cornwall, Ontario. 

The commission’s jurisdiction does not extend to the works for navigation 
in the St. Lawrence seaway, but the commission was invited by the govern- 


.ments to facilitate this undertaking. 


_ The commission’s order approving the power works was issued on October 
29, 1952, and after some delay consequent on litigation in the U.S.A., New York 
State power authority was named as the U.S. entity and the work of construction 
was placed in hand jointly with the hydro-electric power commission of 
Ontario. 

As members will know, closure of the dam structure was made on July 1 
last and with the raising of the pool generation of power commenced. Work 
on the completion of the power plants and navigation channels continues on 
schedule, and it is expected that the channels will be completed to the 27-foot 
basis by next spring. 

Under date of July 2, 1956 the commission issued a supplementary order 
of approval clarifying requirements for the regulation of the St. Lawrence 
river to provide for the protection of downstream and upstream interests. 
The commission, with its international St. Lawrence river board of control, 
has continued its studies of these matters, and under date of July 14 last, 
technical approval was given to a system of regulation known as plan 1958-A 
which the commission is confident will fully satisfy all the criteria laid down 
by the commission in its order of approval of October 29, 1952, and its supple- 
mentary order of July 2, 1956, for the protection and benefit of all interests 
downstream and up. : 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I wish to pay tribute to the devoted service 
of the engineers of both countries who have been engaged on these studies for 
many long years and to whom we are indebted for proposals which the com- 
mission has been able to accept with every confidence and satisfaction. 
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I might mention that the commission’s objectives which have been approved 
by the governments are set out in its order of approval, and provide for the 
greatest possible generation of power at Barnhart island consistent with raising 
low levels in the interest of navigation, and reducing high levels in the interests 
of property owners along the shores of Lake Ontario and the upper portion 
of the international section of the St. Lawrence. All this must not adversely 
affect the riparian owners and other interests downstream from Barnhart island, 
including Lake St. Louis and the port of Montreal. 

The range of mean monthly stage on Lake Ontario which has been recom- 
mended by the IJC and prescribed by the U.S. and Canadian governments 
runs from 244.0 to 248.0, as near as may be. This compares with a mean 
monthly range in nature of 242.68 to 249.29. The contraction reduces the 
storage available for the production of power when compared to the natural 
range of stage, but it is expected that the improved regulation of flows will 
give substantial benefits in compensation. 

The St. Lawrence river is, naturally, one of the best regulated rivers in 
the world and because of the large storage capacity of the Great Lakes, spring 
floods are very much smaller than in rivers of comparable size elsewhere. In 
a stream already so well regulated the problem of further improvement is 
difficult. Nevertheless, the commission expects that the natural range of stage 
of 6.61 feet will be reduced to 4 feet as desired by the governments under 
control from the Iroquois regulating works located a few miles upstream 
from the power dam. 

With the technical approval of plan 1958-A the commission is ready to 
_ place the regulation of the St. Lawrence in effect. There remains the question 
of responsibility for the operation of the regulating works at Iroquois. A 
decision on this point has been sought from the governments, and I expect this 
matter will be cleared shortly with a view to initiating Plan 1958-A as soon 
as practicable. | 

Lake Ontario levels: 


Closely related to the St. Lawrence power project is the question of the 
Lake Ontario levels. 

Members of the committee will recall that in 1952 the levels of lake 
Ontario, then not under any control, became so high that damage occurred 
to properties along the shore, both in Canada and the United States. 

In consequence the governments of Canada and the United States directed 
the commission to study the matter, with a view to proposing means for 
reducing the extremes of stage which had been experienced in the past. — 
Particular information was requested in respect to Gut dam, a small structure 
across the international channel between Adams and Galops islands in the 
St. Lawrence which had been built many years ago to facilitate the operation 
of the Canadian 14-foot canals, and which had been asserted to have had a 
material effect in raising levels. In the reference the governments instructed 
that these studies were not to delay the St. Lawrence projects for power and 
navigation. ; 

In order to proceed expeditiously the commission established an inter- 
national Lake Ontario board of engineers to assemble the factual data required, 
and to study the possibility of setting up a method of regulation which could 
give the desired effects. | 

Most of the work of this board has now been completed, and its report 
on the requirements for regulation of the levels of lake Ontario and its 
suggestions as to various plans which might be adopted was passed last year 
to the international St. Lawrence river board of control which had the responsi- 
bility of taking these requirements into consideration. together with the 
needs downstream on the St. Lawrence and then evolving a specific plan 
which would satisfy conditions both upstream and down. 
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_ This, as I have reported under the St. Lawrence power applications, has 
now been done. 

_. The only other matter remaining before the Lake Ontario board of 
engineers is the report on the effects on Lake Ontario levels of various 
changes in the outlet, including Gut dam, the studies of which are now 
a complete with a report well in hand and expected to be presented to the 
commission shortly. 


- Air Pollution Reference, 12 January 1949 


us The reference from the two governments dealing with the problem of the 

_ pollution of the atmosphere in the Windsor-Detroit area was given to the com- 

- mission on 12 J anuary 1949 and I wish to report that the work of the technical 
advisory board is now almost completed so that it is hoped that the commission 
will be able to make its report to the governments during this fiscal year. 

The primary task of the commission was to ascertain whether vessels plying 
the Detroit river were polluting the air by discharging excessive smoke and, 
if so, to recommend corrective measures. It has been shown that some vessels 
were polluting the air but also there were other contributing factors to the 
pollution problem. 

In so far as the ships are concerned, I am pleased to say that, through 

_ the voluntary cooperation of the shipping companies, the objectives for smoke 

emission proposed by the technical advisory board and approved by the com- 

Zz mission have been met by all but a relatively small number of the smaller 

ot ships. This reduction in vessel smoke has cost the shipping lines a considerable 

4 amount of money. The small hand-fired coal burning vessels which still do not 

_ comply with the objectives are mostly old and obsolescent and their conversion 

- to cleaner firing methods does not appear to be economical at this time. 

In the circumstances, the commission’s purpose has been to seek to prepare 
- proposals that would best suit the conditions existing after the seaway is opened 
next year and meanwhile to secure the best possible performance of these 

»smaller canal type hand-fired ships short of restrictions which would stop their 

_ use prior to that time when it is expected that most of them will be withdrawn 

_ from service in the face of the competition of the larger and more economical 
ships which then will be able to sail from Montreal to the lakehead. 

The commission held a hearing in Detroit in February of this year to discuss, 
with the ship owners, the draft recommendations of the technical advisory 
board. We had then, I believe, a very frank and useful exchange of views. 
It appears that in the United States there are doubts as to whether the 
3 enforcement of smoke abatement legislation is a matter for the state or federal 
e. authority. In Canada, however, it seems clear that the authority to regulate the 
a amount of smoke emission from ships rests with the federal government. Also, 
pie respective Canadian and United States ship owners associations seem to 
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have somewhat different ideas as to how the present smoke emission objectives 
_ should be enforced. However, I can report a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween all agencies interested and I feel. that a satisfactory solution will be 
- reached eventually. 

P _ For my own part I would suggest that, regardless of which agency or 
agencies is to enforce any regulations that might be enacted, these regulations 
- should be on the basis of a uniform code of permissible smoke emission for all 
parts of the seaway in both countries from Montreal to the lakehead. I do not 
' think that ship captains should, upon entering the seaway at Montreal, be 
confronted with a multiplicity of codes, with possibly differing requirements 
_ for equipments, with which they would be expected to comply in succession. 
a The commission will continue to maintain its laboratory at Windsor for the 
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Water Pollution 

Article IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 reads in part that 
“boundary waters and waters flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted 
on either side to the injury of health or property on the other”, and it is under 
this article of the treaty that the commission has made two reports to govern- 
ments and continues to exercise supervision in this matter in the connecting 
channels of the Great Lakes. 

The first report of the commission on water pollution was made in the 
1920’s and in that report the commission suggested that it be given the re- 
sponsibility to enforce regulations which it proposed. Fortunately, I think, this 
proposal was not acted upon by the governments as it would have involved the 
establishment of some kind of international regulatory force and this, I believe, 
would have raised many legal and constitutional problems and difficulties. 

It was in 1946 that the commision was again directed by the governments 
to study the water pollution problems in the connecting channels of the Great 
Lakes and in 1950 the commission submitted its report recommending certain 
“objectives for Boundary Waters Quality Control” as the criteria to be met 
in satisfying Article IV of the treaty of 1909, part of which I have quoted. The 
commission also recommended that it be given authority to undertake continued 
supervision of the waters in question and to bring to the notice of competent 
local authorities in the two countries all cases of pollution in excess of the 
objectives whether caused by municipalities, factories, or other industrial 
establishments. 

These recommendations were approved by ihe governments and since 
that time the commission, through the good offices of its various advisory 
boards, has been able, largely by suggestion, to bring about a marked improve- 
ment in lessening the amount of pollutants being dumped into these channels 
particularly by industrial establishments. I cannot as yet report satisfactory 
progress on the cleanup of the sewage problem by Canadian municipalities 
but I do express confidence that with the institution of the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission, with which body we are in close touch, progress will 
be made to match that being achieved in the United States. Already a number 
of Ontario communities along the Great Lakes connecting channels have 
applied for assistance to construct sewage disposal plants and still others are at 
least making plans which we may hope will eventually be carried out. 

It is, I think, very important that our international obligations in respect 
to the pollution abatement of boundry waters should be promptly and fully 
discharged. 


Souris River Reference, 1940 


As I mentioned last year, the Souris river is a small stream by comparison. 


to some of the other streams along and across the boudary with which the 
International Joint Commission is concerned. Nevertheless despite its small size 
the Souris is of vital and growing importance to the people living in south- 
eastern Saskatchewan, northern North Dakota and southwestern Manitoba 
through which it flows on its way to Lake Winnipeg and Hudson’s Bay. 

The reference of 15 January 1940 requested the commission to seek a just 
apportionment of the waters of the river between the three political entities 
concerned, but because of the absence of hydrological data the basis for a 
final apportionment was not readily apparent. Therefore, in 1940 the commission 
recommended an interim apportionment to take care of the immediate needs 
of the people, particularly the people in Manitoba who were suffering then 
from an extreme shortage of water. 

Since that time the commission has been endeavouring to work out 
some acceptable system of apportionment. This, to date, has not proved possible, 
but the commission did submit on 19 March 1958, a further interim report to 
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~ governments which in effect, I believe, provides on a temporary basis a method 
of division which will satisfy existing requirements, in the state of North 
Dakota and in the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Columbia River Reference, 9 March 1944 


I now turn to the question of the development of the Columbia river basin, 
a question which I know has interested the members of this committee and, 
indeed, the general public. 

Before commenting on the events of the past year, I feel that I should 
mention the background which led up to the reference of 1944 from both 
governments. 

You will remember that in the 1930’s there was a strong movement in the 
United States to develop the land along the Columbia river by irrigation for 
farm purposes and Coulee dam was proposed to provide a reservoir from which 
water could be pumped into the prehistoric channel of the river known as 
Grand Coulee and also hydroelectric power could be obtained to attract in- 
dustries to the area. 

This project was started in 1933 or thereabouts and the first power came 
on the line at just about the time the United States entered the Second World 
War. With this additional block of power, war industries, such as the 
Aluminium industry and the atomic energy plant at Hanford were set up in 
the area and-a heavy new demand for power was created. That demand 
for power continued and continues to increase and in 1944 the United States 
government and the Canadian government submitted a reference to the 
commission to ascertain what further development could be made of the 
river both to supply this forcasted increased demand for hydro power 
and to meet developing needs for irrigation, fish and the like. 

The commission thereon established the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board composed of federal engineers from both countries which in 
turn established working committees now composed of engineers from federal, 
provincial and state organizations. 

Up to that time the Canadian portion of the river had not been fully 
surveyed and the first efforts in Canada were directed to ascertaining the 
topographical, geological and hydrographical facts necessary for the study under 
hand. 

This has been done and today the engineering board and its working 
committees are completing their studies as to the various alternative projects 
by which power can be developed in the basin. I expect the board’s report will 
be received by the commission in late November or early in December, and then 
the commission will take it under close study. I expect that the report will be 
made public in preparation for public hearings in the basin during the calendar 
year 1959. 

With this report available, everyone interested will be supplied with the 
basin data necessary to an objective discussion of the problems at issue. 

In the engineering board’s report three sequences of projects have been 
selected for detailed study all with the purpose of maximizing the production 
of power in the basin. One of these envisages the positioning of the storages of 
the waters of Canadian origin which might be most beneficial to the United 
States; another, the positioning of storage which will be most beneficial to 
Canada and which will make it possible for Canada to obtain the best use of 
Canadian water in the interest of Canada which means British Columbia; the 
third is a compromise. 

In the United States, studies are in progress in connection with a revision 

-. of their 308 report. These will no doubt develop plans which will be to the 

best advantage of the U.S. 
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Since most of the beneficial effects to power from Canadian water which 
can be obtained in the United States derive from Canadian storage and the 
possible regulation of flow in the interest of power production, it has been 
agreed that particular attention will be given to the possibilites of intercon- 
nection of Canadian and United States transmisson systems and the cooperative 
use of Canadian storage with the return to Canada as downstream benefits 
of a portion of the extra power thereby generated. 

The commission has just completed a 2,000 mile traverse of the Columbia 
and Kootenay basins during which we were able to view nearly all of the 
possible dam and reservoir sites, and the commissioners and the advisers who 
were with us were enabled to have most useful discussions on the ground of 
the various problems which require solution. 

The presentation of the engineering board report will mark the culmina- 
tion of a long continued effort in the collection and assembly of basic informa- 
tion, other required data and its analysis in detail related to the wide range 
of problems which are before the commission concerning power production, 

flood control, irrigation, fish, wildlife, recreational facilities, etc. 
I bear tribute to the personnel both of Canada and the United States who 
have carried through their great task. They have given most able and valued 
service, and I feel they have laid the ground work for an agreement between 
the two countries which could result in immense benefits to each and in which 
I hope the commission will be able to propose an equitable basis of allocation. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have confined my remarks to a very brief 
sketch of what is actively proceeding under the auspices of the commission in 
the various regions from the Atlantic to the Pacific. a 

I now place myself entirely at your disposal, sir, to answer any questions 
on any parts that you may care to ask. 


Mr. HerripcGe: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, in order to have a logical 
form of questioning, we should start with the first project mentioned by 
General McNaughton and ask questions in regard to that, and then proceed to 
the other sections. Otherwise, the questions will be all mixed up. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge, you took the words right out of my mouth. 
I was going to suggest that we proceed from east to west. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: It is surprising how wise men think alike. 


By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may ask a question regarding the Pass- 
amaquoddy? This is not in my province but I do not believe there are any 
members from New Brunswick present. 

Is it your understanding that a place has been found in Passamaquoddy 
bay in which the footings might be secure enough for one of these dams, 
General McNaughton?—A. That is correct. The engineers are now Satisfied 
that these dams could in fact be built. 

This involves a matter of building dams in some places in 12 knot currents 
in up to 200 feet of water with marine clay coverage of the foundation rock 
in places from 50 to 70 feet. This is a matter of very considerable difficulty. 
However, the engineers are satisfied that the difficulties can in fact be overcome. 

The real question at issue is one of economics. Is this worth while or not? 
That is the subject of study; finding a particular layout which the commission, 
on the board’s recommendation, approves as giving the most possibilities for 
the greatest amount of power. 

These studies in regard to economics and practicalities are proceeding. 

I would not like to indicate at this stage—it would be quite wrong to do 
so—that we are satisfied with the economics. We simply do not know at this 
stage. 
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By Mr. Jones: 


Q@. I do not want to be unnecessarily curious, Mr. Chairman, but I notice 
in the corner that there is a number of things that look like maps. Last year 
when General McNaughton appeared before this committee he had an excellent 
number of maps with him that greatly assisted the committee in discussing 
these matters. If those could be presented at the time these matters are 
under discussion I think it would be of great assistance to us?-—-A. I do not 
know whether I can pass this map around or not, but this shows the outlines 


_ of the Passamaquoddy and various installations. 


The low pool is largely located in the United States. The high pool is 
largely located in Canada. 

The method of operation of the project is that the valves in these upper 
dams work inwards so that as the tide rises, the water flows through the pas- 
sages into the high pool. As soon as the currents drop to zero, at the upper dam 
the valves close and remain closed during the low stages of the tide. 

The low pool works exactly in the opposite manner. 

The emptying dam is located at the seaward part of the lower pool. These 
valves work outwards. Whenever the tide is low any water which has got 
into this pool drains out. | 

The powerhouse is situated across the narrow neck in between the two 
pools. 
The contemplated installation will produce about 300,000 kilowatts. 

It is of interest that even with the two pool scheme—one pool kept 
constantly high and one pool kept constantly low—we still are not able to 
achieve a uniform flow of power, either in the daily or in the various cycles 
of the moon. In consequence, before we can expect a tidal power scheme 
to be economical, some means of firming up that power must be found. That 
is, we must make the products of the plants uniform so that we can meet 
power demands of industry and so on in the area. 

There are two means suggested in regard to that firming up. One means 
is to build a pumped storage plant somewhere north of the tidal project. 
That possibility is being investigated. 

The other means of doing this is to take advantage, in relation to the 
Passamaquoddy project, of the possibilities for very large storage on the Saint 
John river above Fort Kent at a place called Rankin rapids, 

The topography of the region gives hope that somewhere between 1.4 
million and 2.6 million acre feet of storage could be created. That storage 
used down the Saint John river through the plants, which no doubt would 
be built to give additional capacity to the present plant at Beechwood, could 
be so timed as to be complementary to the tidal power project and so serve 


_ the region to good advantage. 


Gentlemen I would not like to take the responsibility for forecasting the 
outcome of these studies, but the authorities are still in the process of taking 
the information, which the engineers have supplied, and putting it together 
in order to consider the practicalities of the project, most particularly from 
the point of view of economics. There is no use having great projects unless 
they can be economical in serving the people of the region. 

One of the things that we are anxious about, of course, is the use of the 
storage on the Saint John river. That is the primary reason for the reference 
to the Saint John river being kept open. 

The commission did, in our report to governments in 1954, recommend the 
development at Rankin rapids for storage. If this was done it would be the 


key to these other great possibilities on the Saint John river at various sites. 


We are particularly interested in that aspect of this investgation at the 


moment. 
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I might say that we are in the closest touch, and continue to keep in touch, 
with the government of the province of New Brunswick and the power com- 
mission there. There is a constant interchange of information, and studies 
are continually going on. I do hope that in the end something of value to 
the province of New Brunswick will come out of this. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Are you conducting cost benefit studies on this project?—A. It would 
be fair to describe these studies as cost benefit studies. Actually, what would 
be compared would be the costs of the supply of power from the tidal power 
project as compared to other alternatives which are open. 

The CuHarrMAN: Are there any further questions on the Passamaquoddy 
project? If not, let us pass on to the St. Croix river reference. Are there any 
questions on it? 

The WITNESS: This is a map of the St. Croix region. The St. Croix river 
constitutes the boundary between the state of Maine and the province of New 
Brunswick. 

It was at one time a very fine salmon river, but there are now a number 
of industries in the region which are mostly pulp and paper mills located in 
the state of Maine. 

Unfortunately it has happened—as it has happened in so many other places 
that the refuse from these mills has polluted—and very seriously polluted 
the river. . 

Now the two governments have asked us to give consideration to cleaning 
this matter up and to rehabilitate the running of the anadromous fish and to 
improve the basin from the recreational point of view, and naturally to make 
our plans in such a way that there would be no undue adverse effects on the 
industries of the region. 


By Mr. McGee: 


Q. What kind of fish are involved?—-A. Salmon. That is an anadromous fish 
which spawns in fresh water but which goes to the sea for the purposes of 
growth and then returns to fresh water again. In this case it is the Atlantic 
salmon. 


Q. This has had a deteriorating effect on the Atlantic salmon fisheries? 
—A,. It has eliminated them, and wiped them out on the St. Croix. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Are the head waters in the United States?—-A. Some of the waters of 
the main river are. The main river runs up here until it reaches. this lake which 
is half in Canada and half in the United States. These lakes and the tributaries 
are all in the United States (pointing to the western portion of the basin). 


We have had, as I have informed the committee, very good public hearings 
in the earlier part of the year. We also have this board composed not only of 
hydrological engineers but we have also had fisheries and pollution experts on - 
it from each country. 


The engineers in this case have come forward with very positive recom- 
mendations as to what the two nations should do. 


These recommendations are now in the process of being reviewed in the 
light of the observations of the people in the locality in both countries. Very 


eda I hope we shall be able to present the governments with constructive — 
reports. 
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By Mr. Kucherepa: 


@. Without asking you to disclose any information at this time which 
should not be disclosed, may I ask what general measures should be employed 
to solve a problem of pollution, such as the one you have descrived?—A, Pollu- 
tion which comes from pulp mills is of many sorts. 

First of all, there is the bark which is stripped by the barkers, or which 
comes off the logs when they are driven down the river, and which bark becomes 
waterlogged and forms a deposit all over the bottom, and becomes refuse on 
which the fish cannot spawn. It also is very objectionable for recreational 
purposes. 


The answer to that is, first of all, to adopt modern methods of delivering 
the logs. The river is not necessarily the best means of moving that kind of pulp 
wood. It is better—although it may be a little more costly initially—to put the 
logs on trucks and to deliver them right into the enclosed ponds at the mills, 
from which they may be picked up. So there is a complete answer to that. 

The next problem down there is the waste which comes from the stills in 
which the wood is digested with chemical solvents which are put in. 

You can imagine that in a small river such as the St. Croix where the yearly 
average flow is from two to three thousand cubic feet per second—and some- 
times a good deal lower than that—that if spent digesters put this liquid into 
the river, there are not many fish which will live anywhere. 

There are ways and means by which that problem can be handled, however, 
they are somewhat costly. 


I would like to say that we have to be careful in our recommendations so 
that no burden is thrown on an industry which might result in its being 
destroyed, because the livelihood of a great many people in the region depends 
on employment in that particular industry. So these matters cannot be ap- 
proached altogether from what is theoretically desirable. 

The commission has the practical responsibility to make sensible plans and 
recommendations, and that is what we are trying to do. 


By Mr. McGee: 


Q. How does the size of the St. Croix river compare to the size of the 
Ottawa river here?—A. The Ottawa river is five times bigger. The Rideau 


river would be more like it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. With respect to these rivers which have their head waters in the 
United States, has there been any attempt by the United States to apply the 
Harmon doctrine in their dealings with Canada?—A. In this basin article two 
of the treaty does not apply because the St. Croix is a boundary water or 
stream. 

The Harmon doctrine only applies in the case of rivers which flow across 
the boundary. So we have not been concerned with that particular problem 
in this basin. 

Q. I meant—since we are discussing rivers—I was referring particularly 
to rivers that originate in the United States and have their head waters in 
the United States yet which flow into Canada—if the United States has made 
any attempt at any time to apply the Harmon doctrine such as is did with 


Mexico and indeed with Canada?—-A. I would answer you in the most 


positive affirmative. 

! The first case of the sort was the closing off of the flow out of Chamber- 
lain lake on the upper Allagash which reversed the flow into the Allagash 
river a tributary of the Sain John, and sent it into the Penobscot, in Maine. 
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It would be within the memory of the people from New Brunswick that 
that caused a great deal of annoyance to the people of the region, particularly 
to lumbermen, because these flows were required at the time to carry timber 
down to the main stem of the Saint John river, and it was most important for 
traffic. 

In fact, it got to the point where, in this case, the people concerned took 
the law into their own hands and a gentleman who was afterwards a member 
of parliament, put some dynamite in that very dam and caused it to be 
removed. 

Q. That was in 1930?—A. It was a little earlier than that, sir. Anyway 
the dam was restored, and the diversion was put into the Penobscot, and it 
goes down that route and continues to generate power. 

One of our difficulties in that particular incident was that it preceeded 
the treaty of 1909. 

By the terms of the treaty of 1909 we are debarred from going back into 
past history of what went on before. But that does not prevent us from 
recalling it for the purpose of instruction. 

Q. That is not the only incident in which the Harmon doctrine was 
applied?—-A. No sir. I can give you a more recent one, if you would like 
me to mention it. 

Q. First of all, would you please explain to the committee just exactly 
what the Harmon doctrine is so that they may understand it—A. The Harmon 
doctrine is, in essence, an assertion by the United States of complete 
sovereignty over the waters of the United States while within the United 
States; it is an assertion of the right to divert those waters and to turn them 
to the fullest account of the United States without giving an account thereof, 
to anybody else. 

This doctrine has been asserted on many occasions. It is only practical, 
of course, in regions where the United States is the upper riparian owner of 
the watershed, and where the water crosses the boundary. It seems now 
people realize that in most of the areas of real interest, like the Columbia 
basin, indeed in the St. John basin, and other regions along the boundary, it 
so happens that Canada is the upper riparian owner of the watershed. So, as 
soon as this has been realized, we have seen a remarkable change of attitude. 

Mr. McGrr: We can invent a doctrine too. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: We don’t need to invent one. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Does not the United States recognize our right to divert waters that 
have their head waters in Canada?—-A. Article II of the treaty is a very 
interesting prescription of the rights of the two countries. We believe, and 
our advice is, that we have jurisdiction and the right to divert waters within 
Canada. We have asserted it. There have been a number of discussions in 
legal circles, official and otherwise, in which this right has been contested, and 
we believe as of now there is a general acceptance of our right to divert 
waters within Canada, subject to the conditions of article II of the treaty. 

I think it might be worth while if I were to read an excerpt from that 
treaty into the record: 

Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself or to the 
several State Governments on the one side and the Dominion or Pro- 
vincial Governments on the other as the case may be, subject to any 
treaty provisions now existing with respect thereto, the exclusive juris- 
diction and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or 
permanent, of all waters on its own side of the line which in their 
natural channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary 
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waters; but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from 
their natural channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, 
resulting in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give 
rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal 
remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such 
diversion or interference occurs; but this provision shall not apply to 
cases already existing or to cases expressly covered by special agree- 
ment between the parties hereto. 

It is under that last clause that we have had no right in regard to the 

diversion of the waters of Chamberlain lake. 


By Mr. McGee: 


Q@. There is one other question I wanted to ask the General before we 
leave the St. Croix. Is it possible to float logs in a clean manner downriver so 
the pollution does not come into the river and kill thousands of salmon? 
A. I understand that can be done, but at heavy expense. They can be floated 
down, provided the logs are peeled first. But that is a heavy burden to be 
placed on the industry. 

I think it has become evident that in the St. Croix basin, sufficient good 
roads exist, and it would not be too much of a hardship to move the pulp- 
wood to the side of the mill by truck now, and avoid this business of floating 
the logs down. It is not the bark that causes the trouble; it is the sinkage. 
The bed of the river is cluttered up with logs. If they want to re-establish 
the salmon run—and it was one of the finest rivers in its day—someone will 
have to go into the river and pull those old sunken timbers out. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions respecting diversion. The 
first one: in view of this Ontario waters commission which has been set up— 
and I guess Lake Huron and Lake Erie are boundary waters—will there be 
any restriction on that commission taking the water from either lake, to 
supply cities and tows?—-A. You are referring to taking water for pollution 
abatement? 

Q. Well, for instance, St. Thomas wants to be assured of a supply of 
water. There is a movement afoot now to get that up from either Lake Huron. 
or Lake Erie, not only to supply St. Thomas, but London and many other 
towns.—A. There is not any question the St. Lawrence basin and these lakes 
you have mentioned come under the category of boundary waters. 

Q. That is right; you just quoted article II—A. Well, article II has no 
application to boundary waters. Article II applies only in the case of rivers 
which flow across a boundary. These boundary waters come within article 
VIII of the treaty, in the question of priorities, which states: 4 

“The following order of precedence shall be observed among the 
various uses enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall 
be permitted which tends materially to conflict with or restrain any 
other use which is given preference over it in this order of precedence—” 

And then the order of precedence is: 

(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes; 

(2) Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the 
purposes of navigation; 

(3) Uses for power and for irrigation purposes. 

It has been under these sections of this article VIII that all these projects have 
gone on in Canada. The use of which you speak would appear to come under 
uses for domestic and sanitary purposes. As long as it is used, having regard 


_ to this purpose, I would not imagine there would be any difficulty about it. 
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Then, when you come to consider the problem we contemplate, it is not really 
unrelated to the vast project of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Q. I have no idea—it is only a guess by the engineers, butthe amount of 
water to be taken is not an alarming figure at the moment.—A. The figure is 
very small compared with the flow of the St. Lawrence, and under the treaty— 

Q. There is something that is confusing to me. Lake Huron is partly in 
Canada and partly in the United States; yet Lake Michigan is wholly within the 
United States, and without any reference to Canada or the International Joint 
Commission, they can, of course, divert an additional flow of water which 
affects the level of the Great Lakes. I wonder if you can explain how that 
comes about?—-A. This particular matter is not actually before the International 
Joint Commission at the moment, although I do not pretend that we are not 
thoroughly familiar with what is going on. I think, since this subject of Lake 
Erie has been under discussion and has been a very live issue, and I have been 
away for the past three weeks, I would suggest Mr. Cleveland might answer 
that. 

Mr. HARRISON CLEVELAND (Department of External Affairs): Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the point, as General McNaughton began to say a few minutes 
ago, was that there is a distinction drawn in the treaty between article II and 
article III. Whether the distinction is one which is good in logic, I suggest, 
makes no difference. 

It is like any other agreement, or any other treaty; the parties can agree 
to whatever they decide. One of the points is that there has been a distinction 
drawn between the kinds of water, one kind of water which runs along a 
boundary, one runs across a boundary and crosses at a certain point. Those 
are two things you have to keep separate. The one that runs across a boundary 
at a point, or runs into a boundary water at a point, comes under article II, 
which General McNaughton read a few moments ago. As he says, the interpre- 
tation which has generally been given to that by the Canadian government has 
been that it means what it seems to say on this basis, that there is a certain right 
in the upstream state to divert water while it is in that state, without actually 
having to make any request of the downstream state. 

The other situation is, of course, a boundary water; where a boundary runs 
between the countries, usually right down the centre of the body of water. 
Article II seems to be the appropriate article to invoke when you are dealing 
with the matter of a diversion of water. Lake Michigan comes under this 
article. The government of Canada some fifty years ago decided to agree with 
the government of United States that. Lake Michigan was SR from Lake 
Huron. 

Mr. MurpHy: Who negotiated that treaty for Canada—Lord Bryce, was it? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: Well, I think a Mr. Gibbons was the man who was doing 
the work in Canada, as far as I can recall. It went through various government 
departments. 

Mr. Murpuy: Well, the government of Canada had their right to say some- 
thing, did they not? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: From reading the record they had quite a good deal to 
say at the time. 

Mr. Murpuy: I thought the treaty was actually negotiated with England 
acting for Canada and Lord Bryce as ambassador? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: I think, Mr. Chairman, the document will bear me out 
when I say that the actual drattine was done on our side, by Canadians. It is 
true that at that time, of course, in negotiation we dealt through London, and 
the United Kingdom ambassador in Washington. 


Mr. Murpuy: And is it right that they can divert or are diverting about 
1,000 cubic feet or 1,500 cubic feet? 
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Mr. CLEVELAND: At the moment I understand in accordance with an order 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1930, there is a diversion taking 


_ place at Chicago of 1,500 cubic feet per second, on the average, plus another 


1,600 or 1,700 cubic feet per second, which is known as domestic pumpage. So 


the total amount of water going into Chicago runs around 3,200 or 3,300 cubic 
feet per second. 


Mr. Murpuy: But it is a fact that they can increase the diversion there 
from that lake, without having any conference or consultation with Canada? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: Subject to the provisions of article II of the boundary 
waters treaty which provides two things—first of all, that if it is feared that 
there will be an effect upon navigation, the downstream state may ‘object’, 
whatever that may mean, and, secondly, that if damage is done downstream, 
certain legal rights are created to go into the courts of the country in which 
the diversion takes place. 

Mr. MurpHy: You would not be very apt to get damages in the United 
States, suing in a United States court? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: Well, Mr. Chairman, I notice there are several lawyers 
here, and I think they would agree that to predict the outcome of a horse race 
is easy, but predicting the outcome of a lawsuit is dangerous. 


Mr. Murpny: Is there not an act before Congress allowing for another 
1,000 cubic feet per second? 


Mr. CLEVELAND: I believe it is before the United States Senate at the 
moment. 


Mr. Murpuy: What effect will that diversion have on our hydro potential 


. and the St. Lawrence seaway? 


Mr. CLEVELAND: It would have an effect. The measurement of the effect 
is something that I would not try to give precisely because it requires examina- 


tion of engineering tables. It varies with the lapse of time from the moment 


a 


that the abstraction of the water begins, and it continues for a certain period 
after the abstraction of the water ceases—diminishing gradually. It also has 
a different effect at various points downstream. So that a simple answer of 
that sort is not a correct answer. 

Mr. Murpuy: Has there been any survey made of the increased barge 
transportation on the Mississippi on account of the increased diversion? How 
is that going to affect the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: We have not, of course, made any surveys of that. There is 
a survey, as I think Mr. Murphy knows, of the corps of engineers of the United 
States army about one and a half years ago, which does go into that question, 
and as I read that report, there is very little advantage to navigation on the 
Mississippi River from the amount of water which might be added by a diversion 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Jones: It is article II that Senator Neuberger wishes to emasculate in 
regard to the Columbia river and that Chicago wishes to keep in the case of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Mr. CLEVELAND: I think Senator Neuberger has referred to article II of 
the boundary waters treaty as having to have similar application to rivers which 
rise in Canada and cross the boundary, and to the abstraction of water from 
Lake Michigan at Chicago. 

Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Cleveland, is it not according to the corps of engineers— 


- and I have heard them make the statement—the extra diversion they want is for 


nagivation, and not for sewage disposal purposes? 
Mr. CLEVELAND: Well, Mr. Chairman, our impression and understanding is 


that the primary concern is to use this water for the purpose of carrying on 
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certain experiments with respect to improved sewage disposal at Chicago. If I 
recall correctly, it is related to navigation to this extent, that shipping or barges 
using the canal are finding it disadvantageous to have polluted water from 
which to draw; and to that extent it is tied in with navigation. 

Mr. Murpuy: Have you any idea or is there anyone in your department who 
can give us any information in respect of Canada’s position, say, in the harbour 
installations and so on, if this diversion is allowed to continue to increase? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: I think, sir, the answer is simply this: to the extent that 
water is withdrawn where there is a tight fit at the present time, additional 
dredging would have to be done to that extent in order to give you the amount 
of protection which you have at the present time. This would vary from 
harbour to harbour. It would vary directly with the amount of water ex- 
tracted. 

Mr. Murpuy: Is there any way in which we can increase the flow into Lake 
Superior or into other of the Great Lakes in order to increase and maintain a 
level within three or four feet? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: We have all the water we can get into Lake Superior now 
by now the Long Lac and Ogoki those last two diversions. This matter has 
been discussed with the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission with respect to 
adding any water to Lake Superior which could be added. They have assured 
us that if they could do so they would be delighted to divert more water from 
the Albany watershed into Lake Superior, but they cannot undertake to provide 
a dependable diversion of water because they are getting now as much water as 
is there available for diversion. 

Mr. Murpuy: Did we make any protests or representations to the United 
States regarding this latest application for diversion? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: Representation was made to the United States government 
on January 6, 1958. I believe a copy of that was printed as an appendix to 
Hansard on August 2, this year. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You mentioned a moment ago about damage to Lake Ontario residences 
due to high water. Is there any indication of—perhaps this is not a fair ques- 
tion. I have an idea that the United States residents, residents of New York, 
were placed in a position where they could claim damages from some body, 
perhaps the government. Could they? 

General McNauGHTON: The matter of the levels of Lake Ontario was made 
the subject of a reference to the international joint commission to study the 
matter and to report. That reference was made almost simultaneously with 
the applications for the construction of power works in the St. Lawrence. 
At that time the commission was told that the study of this complicated business 
of the levels of Lake Ontario was not to delay the power applications. We 
have governed ourselves accordingly in the commission. 

As I reported earlier today, the studies on what is known as the Lake 
Ontario reference are almost complete. They were done very exhaustively 
and the results in respect of the various effects on the levels and on navigation 
works and so on, including the Gut dam, will very shortly be given to the 
governments in the form of very comprehensive reports. In advance of its 
being passed by the commission, I do not think I should go into that subject. 

Q. I will not pursue the question. While we are on this area, Mr. Chairman, 
the General referred to pollution. I come from the Sarnia area in western 
Ontario. You, I know, are cognizant of what the industries have done there 
to meet the regulations which have been established. That has been pretty 
much a success.—A. I would pay the greatest tribute to the way in which the 
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_ industries on all the connecting channels have cooperated with the commission 


in attacking this very difficult problem of pollution of boundary waters. I 
believe it would be correct to say, due to the cooperation which the industries 
have given this important matter, that industrial pollution is well in sight 
of being ended. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. At their own expense?—-A. At their own expense. I have not got a 
table of the amount of expenditures which have been made, but they are very 
large. It has been done for the benefit of the public and the country generally 
and we have, in the commission and in our board, most wonderful cooperation. 
Where our difficulty has been primarily, on both sides of the line, is with the 
municipalities who claim that there is a lack of funds to carry out these im- 
provements and changes which are required. The United States has moved 

“very drastically in the matter and has taken legislative authority to compel 
compliance by the municipalities. They are citing municipality after munici- 
pality which has lagged in the provision of proper sewage treatments to reduce 
the objectionable effluents they discharge into the river. 

Ontario is now moving, through the Ontario Later Resources Commission 
under Mr. F. F. Snyder. We have the very closest relations with Mr. Snyder 
and his colleagues. You cannot expect movements of the size contemplated 
to be done overnight; but there is activity right along the line in an effort to 
clean up, and getting ready to clean up, these communities. Some communities 
have started in this and others are getting out plans; we hear regularly from 
Mr. Snyder and his colleagues, and some of his technical officers are serving 


on our boards. There is a very close and useful tie-in between the two 


al 


organizations. I believe it is only a matter of time and patience before this 
matter is cleared up. We feel we are on the road to getting these connecting 
channels put in proper shape. 

Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Cleveland—I do not know whether or not this is a fair 
question—was there any request by any representative of the government to 
alter that old treaty which we have been discussing? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: The Boundary Waters Treaty? 

Mr. MurpPuHy: Yes. To change at least one paragraph which we have been 
discussing, which would apply to Lake Michigan, inasmuch as it would have 
the same lake level as Lake Huron. 

Mr. CLEVELAND: As far as I am aware, there has not been at any time 
any movement on the part of the Canadian government to seek any change or 
variation in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

Mr. MurPHy: We came out on the short end in that treaty? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: That is an opinion which I think— 

Mr. Murpuy: Is shared by most people. 

Mr. CLEVELAND: There would have to be an official opinion on that from 
the government. It is not mine. I would, in all fairness say, if I may make 
a personal comment on it, that the treaty has, in practical application, revealed 
that our forebears fifty years ago were very capable draftsman and they 
foresaw a great many things which, if perhaps we were trying to legislate 
today for conditions fifty years hence, we might find difficult to foresee. 

Mr. MurpHy: Do you remember any treaty which we have had with the 
United States where we got the better of the deal? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: My colleagues in the state department believe sometimes 
we do. 
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The ACTING CHAIRMAN: This has been a very interesting discussion. We 
have gone into the treaty between the United States and Canada relating to 
boundary waters and have discussed some of the specific paragraphs. How- 
ever, the original plan suggested by the chairman was that we would have a 
progressive discussion. At this point I think we should get on to the St. 
Lawrence power project. 


The WITNESS: Could I answer one point which came up in respect of this 
diversion and the use of the waters for domestic and sanitary purposes in 
Ontario. The matter would only come before the international joint commis- 
sion if there was an affect on the natural level of the boundary water on the 
other side of the board. As far as I know, these diversions which have been 
contemplated for sanitary purposes, which have high priority, would not 
have any effect on the level on the other side, the United States side, of the 
boundary. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions I think we can 
now go on to air pollution and the report which the general presented earlier. 
Are there any questions on this? 

We will go on further in the report and consider water pollution. Are there 
any questions on this aspect of the report? 


Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Chairman, I asked a few questions on that and as far 
as I am concerned I think the answers which General McNaughton gave were 
very satisfactory. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Thank you. If there are no further questions we 
will go on to the Souris river reference. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, General McNaughton indicated in his remarks that a 
plan which is acceptable to the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
the state of North Dakota had been drawn up with reference to the problem 
on the Souris river. Would it be possible for us to have an indication as to what 
that plan is and whether or not it is about to be implemented, or what is the 
present situation?—-A. The commission, as I reported, under the reference of 
1940 was invited to make a permanent allocation of the waters of the Souris 
river. It has not been possible in all these years, and I can assure you there has 
not been a meeting of the commission twice yearly at these regular meetings 
and at a number of other meetings as well at which this problem concerning 
the Souris has not been discussed. It has been a very active, contentious and 
a very difficult question, because there simply is not enough water in the Souris 
to go around in order to meet the needs of the people on both sides of the line. 
However, our forebears on the commission of 1940 recognized that position and 
made an interim arrangement. We in this current year have had to do the same 
thing. We had to admit this time that we could not solve it and we have had to 
make a suggestion to governments for an interim solution by which it would 
be more urgent that the requirements for the province of Saskatchewan would 
be met. They would be empowered to withdraw up to 50 per cent of the flow at 
the boundary and that would enable them to care for this new thermal plant 
which is being established—at Estevan. It would also enable the uses which have 
come into effect along the Souris in the United States—the uses for domestic 
and sanitary purposes, and services to municipalities and cities and so on, to be 
discharged. It would guarantee to Manitoba what Manitoba has expressed as 
its current need from the Souris, namely for flow of twenty cubic feet per second 
across the boundary—a guaranteed flow of this amount across the boundary 
during the five summer months, so as to maintain the Souris as a live stream and 
to give enough water for the uses in Manitoba, which are presently largely 
for stock watering and domestic purposes for the farmers along the stream. But 
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it allows the United States to put into their storage reservoirs all the rest of the 
flows of the stream, as they have in fact been doing, on the wildlife refuges; and 
the result of it is that these flows at that point are largely used for the benefit 
of ducks, and not for humanity. By putting up an interim solution in the Cana- 
dian section of the commission—we have recognized it is only a question of time 
until Manitoba will need the waters of the Souris river for irrigation purposes. 


_More particularly is that the case because as of the present time there is an 


arrangement being developed to supply extensive areas, some 2 million acres of 
ground in the area immediately south of the boundary, from water from the 
Missouri basin, to support irrigation or to give possibilities of irrigation in this 
region, in place of the present type of farming where you have to get it with 
the natural flows of water. We have no comparable source of supply for Mani- 
toba. When the habit of irrigation spreads—as it undoubtedly will—up the 
Souris basin in Manitoba, we anticipate in the Canadian section, in following 
the effects that will result from the Souris waters being taken into use, that 
there will be an increasing demand on the Souris water. And so in the com- 
mission the best we could do was recognize conditions as they presently exist. 
We agreed that Manitoba would have what Manitoba now wants that is, 
twenty cubic feet per second as a guaranteed flow, whenever it can possibly be 
given in the five summer months. When these other demands develop, then 
we will have an opportunity to reopen the reference and see what can be done 
about it in the way of an equitable distribution. That has been recommended 
to governments by the commission. It took from approximately 1942 up to the 
present time to get that order in an agreed recommendation; it is before the 
governments now. It will possibly require consideration by various departments 
of the two governments, and it may be some months before the commission is 
given an answer. That is about all I can say about the Souris reference at the 
moment—it is an interim solution, and only that. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 


@. You have given a very comprehensive statement. The point I was 
trying to discover was whether this interim plan had been accepted officially 
by the governments concerned, and apparently it has not as yet; it is under 
consideration.—A. The plan is under consideration by the governments, and I 
would not say they have had an adequate opportunity yet to arrive at a 
conclusion. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q@. General, could I ask you in submitting this particular type of agree- 
ment of the three governments, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and—is it North 


4a Dakota?—-A. Yes. 


i 


; 
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Q. Is the acceptance of this agreement inasmuch as this river has its 
headwaters in the United States— —A. They are in Canada, in Saskatchewan. 

Q. All right; the same principle applies. Is it going to affect our position 
with respect to the doctrine we maintain is legal in that we have control of 
these waters that flow across into another country when the head waters are 
in Canada? 


By Mr. Jones: 
Q. In other words, is it a precedent? 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. Are we prejudicing our interests by this sort of an agreement?—A. 
The Souris is a river of a very special class, in that it originates in Canada 
‘and flows across the boundary from Saskatchewan into North Dakota. It flows 
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in a great loop of 150 miles or so in North Dakota and recrosses into Manitoba, 
then on to join the Assinaboine river, thence into Lake Winnipeg and on to the 
Hudson Bay. So, it is a river in which Saskatchewan is upstream in regard 
to North Dakota, and North Dakota is upstream in regard to Manitoba; thus 
it is full of difficulties that are not entirely rationalized by the terms of the 
treaty of 1909. Our instructions from the government, given in 1940 are to try 
to find an equitable arrangement to dispose of this complicated situation which, 
of course, is not fully described by the treaty. 


By Mr. McGee: 


Q. In regard to the part you are discussing, the needs of Manitoba, I am 
wondering what is likely to develop or is developing as far as the needs in 
Saskatchewan are concerned, where there are obvious irrigation problems. Are 
those irrigation attempts in the headwater; in other words, have there been 
demands from the area in Saskatchewan for further use or development of that 
water for irrigation purposes?—-A. I am unable to answer it entirely to your 
satisfaction, but I would like to say that generally peaking when we have had 
to come to grips with various problems of rivers flowing across a boundary, and 
more particularly in these rivers which are in regions where the waters are 
needed for irrigation purposes, the final result has been an attempt to divide the 
flow equally. Now that is not a rule under the treaty of 1909 in any sense, 
but it is a practical solution which has been attempted in a great many cases, 
notably in the Mary and Milk rivers, which flow in and through the province 
of Alberta, and which was an area the commission had to deal with in its 
early days. It is a solution which in the presentations made to the commission 
by the province of Saskatchewan they have expressed every willingness to 
adopt. As Saskatchewan said, “if we could have an assurance of half the flow 
at the boundary, it appears to us an equitable solution of this difficulty”. The 
trouble comes not in the case of Saskatchewan, which is prepared to have a 
fifty-fifty apportionment of the water of that river, but we have to take into 
account what their neighbours need, and keep enough for their own purposes. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. That is after it goes into Dakota?—-A. Yes—an equal division at the 
boundary. It is acceptable as a reasonable solution to the government of 
Saskatchewan. They are looking at this, I think, and have looked at it ina 
very broadminded way, realizing that it is not only their own people but their 
neighbours to the south who have to be fairly dealt with on this matter, and that 
equality requires equity of division. 

Q. What about the principle of the water that goes back into Canada?— 
A. When it comes around through North Dakota, as far as the use, the needs 
for the use of these waters by the various municipalities along the line they 
have all been met willingly by the commission from time to time by special 
orders: and so they should, because human needs under these waters must, of 
course, take priority over everything else. Our difficulty with North Dakota, 
of course, is that a federal department has moved in and established immense 
refuges for wild ducks. The water of the Souris river go into these refuges, 
and being impounded in that climate the evaporation runs to several feet a 
year. Therefore, all the water for the benefit of ducks is going up in the form 
of evaporation. 

Now because this federal department concerned in the United States is 
able to take these waters actually into use, waters they claim as refuges for 
ducks, they feel that they have established a priority claim, a priority right, 
to have those waters continued for that purpose. Now it would be one thing 
to take a definite stand and force an issue on this matter if we could say that 
in point of actual fact the people downstream in Manitoba were being badly 
treated by all this shortage of water under other conditions. 
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By Mr. Murphy: 
a.” Q. What position do we take on that?—A. The position that we would 
_ allege, if there was a sustainable use for the water, would be since we are 
willing to divide it equally at one boundary, it ought to be divided equally at the 
other boundary also. But we cannot force that issue unless and until—and I 
use that word advisedly—the requirement for irrigation water in Manitoba 
develops to the point it is necessary to do so. 

At the moment Manitoba is satisfied with the allocation of the flow of 20 
cubic feet per second in the five summer months of the year. They get a lot 
more than that but they are quite satisfied with that for the moment. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. The thing that disturbs me is this: we have three governments—two 
provinces and one state—that have entered into an agreement. We accept that 
agreement. Then the federal government comes along and, as you say, 
establishes these refuges for ducks, overriding that whole agreement. Is 


: -that what in effect happens?—A. That is substantially what happens. The 
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federal government came in and established these refuges and cut right 
across the state authority in the matter, as we are told they have a right to do. 
These refuges were set up. They are, of course, of some advantage to the 
people in the vicinity. There is a lot of revenue comes from these refuges 
to the people. 

._ As long as this water is not needed for some important purpose nobody 
should complain about it. 


The point has been arrived at now where there is the likelihood that the 
downstream interests in Manitoba will not be properly provided for, with 
the present allocation of 20 cubic feet per second across the boundary during 
the five summer months. 

If it had been made evident to the Canadian section of the commission 
that there was an immediate need for Manitoba to have more water, we would 
not have agreed, naturally, to the interim arrangement which has been recom- 
mended. But, in point of fact, the 20 cubic foot per second flow does satisfy 
the present need of the province of Manitoba. We have the conviction that 
this will not be so for long because of the changing pattern in the use of the 
Souris river in that region. We have reserved the right, under this proposal 
to the government, to reopen the matter and to take Manitoba’s then require- 
ment into full account. 


By Mr. McGee: 

Q. What about the relationship of this particular area to the area of 
‘the south Saskatchewan dam, coming back to my original question, if there 
is a requirement for irrigation purposes in the farming areas of Saskatchewan? 
The federal government is undertaking a rather substantial investment in 
providing this. I am trying to locate the geography more than anything else. 
What are the distances?—-A. The distances are too great. This is theoretically 
possible. I know the country very well. I was born and brought up in that 
- region and have gone in and out of it all my life, so I can speak with some 
personal knowledge of the Moose Mountain region and the Souris basin. 
It is theoretically possible to take water from the Saskatchewan river down 
into the Souris basin but I would not regard that as a practical possibility at 
all. The two problems are not really inter-related. The Souris is a small 
river. It is a self-enclosed basin. We have to live with the water we have 
there. 
_ Q. What are we dealing with in terms of area?—A. This is the water shed 
line ‘between the rivers that run eventually into the Saskatchewan river. The 


to 
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nearest point from which water could be brought to this basin would be from 
the Qu’Appelle, which comes about here. 
I think we have to regard this, apart from the importation of waters 


from the Missouri river, which would flow northeast to the Souris. The 


United States is now practically proposing the bringing in, from roughly this 
line and fanning out from there, 2 million acre feet of Missouri water. They 
are going to be in the lap of luxury as regards waters, whereas, we have to 
subsist with what we can get by conserving the flows of the Souris river 
itself. 

Saskatchewan is satisfied to follow the same rules that have been adopted 
in other basins where rivers were needed for irrigation purposes, and so on, 
which flow across the boundary, namely; an equal division of flows. With 
those flows they feel that this region can be looked after. There are other 
such basins further along the Saskatchewan border. 

The precedent we think of, of course, is the situation in regard to the 
Mary and Milk rivers in Alberta. If we can get over some statements in 
regard to priorities of small amounts, first to one and then to the other, then 
the flows could be divided fifty-fifty respectively between the two countries. 

Saskatchewan has said that it would be happy to agree to the.retaining 
of half of the flow of the Souris river and to allow the other half of the flow 
to pass into North Dakota. There is a considerable increment of flow into 
North Dakota. 

By the same rule it would be equitable if the flow at this point were 
equally divided between North Dakota and Manitoba. 

Actually at the moment Manitoba is satisfied with a guaranteed flow of 
20 cubic feet per second during the five summer months. They have warned 
us that that condition cannot persist because there will be a developing need 
as a result of the changing pattern in the farming communities where irrigation 
waters will be required. 

We have represented that as a fair division between the Saskatchewan 
end and North Dakota here. Namely, a fifty-fifty division of the flow at the 
boundary. 

That is also a fair arrangement to contemplate in the future as a division 
between North Dakota and Manitoba. i 

The thing that stands in the road of that business is the fact that the 
United States Wildlife Service has moved in here and dammed up these streams. 

Q. Do those pink areas represent the refuges?—-A. These pink areas repre- 
sent sections reserved for ducks. 

The result of that is that most of the flows through here, after satisfying 
the needs of farmers along here in regard to their ordinary water supplies— 
the little city of Minot, which draws a lot of water out of the stream, and other 
areas all along which have comparatively minor uses—is that most of the 


water that crosses the boundary goes into these areas for the ducks and goes 


off in the form of evaporation and is not doing anything for humanity. 

Q. There are no power developments along there, are there?—-A. The only 
use of water for power is the condensing water for the steam plants. We have 
a plant here at Estevan. This plant uses Estevan coal and the water down 
ee This dam is being added to supply water for condensing in the steam 
plants. 


By Mr. Murphy: 
Q. How much water flows into the Dakotas from Saskatchewan?—A. It 
varies from nothing—literally nothing—to perhaps 200,000 acre feet per year. 
Q. How many cubic feet per second on the average does it amount to?—A. I 


cannot give you that figure in terms of cubic feet per second from memory. | 


This is a very intermittent stream. I could tell you that what we have provided 
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here for summer flow is a minimum of 20 cubic feet per second which must be 
released. That is just about enough to supply the domestic requirements along 
_ that river in this section of Manitoba. That provides for stock watering and for 
watering of gardens, and so on. 


o : By Mr. Dinsdale: 


i. Q@. On that point, General, you emphasized the need from the Manitoba 
_ side in terms of irrigation and domestic use. Is the recreation function taken 
_ into consideration in those negotiations with the States?—_A. Yes, the recreation 
function has been taken into consideration. This has not been a particularly live 
issue because, with the number of dams—there are half a dozen dams along the 
Souris river built by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation administration of Manitoba 
—this is all live flow in the summertime, and it seems to satisfy everybody. 
Q. This has been an issue in the past few years especially around the town 
_ of Souris, for example.—A. This has not been represented as a serious issue to 
: the commission. 

Q. Oh, it has not. 
‘ Are all the duck refuges on the American side sponsored by the Wildlife 
service and not by Ducks Unlimited?—A. No, no. Ducks Unlimited is a private 
organization. The Wildlife Service is a United States Department of Interior 
Service. 
ni These areas were originally marsh land, I suppose, and now the evaporation 
- is several feet. I cannot recall the exact figure in the course of the average 
summer but most of the water goes up in the form of vapour. 

The United States has maintained, of course, that having put their wildlife 
_ service into operation first, they have the right to maintain it.. First in time, 
_ first in use is the doctrine that the United States adopts. We say that it has no 


a 


application. 


Ti 


By Mr. McGee: 

Q. How recent was this action of theirs?—-A. Of the Wildlife Service, you 
are speaking? 
: Q. Yes.—A. It has been going on for the last 30 years. I am speaking of 
the building up of these refuges down there and the drawing of ducks into 
_ them—as if there were not enough sloughs up here to look after the ducks, and 
- so on. They have them anyway and they maintain they have a priority of 
right. 
al Q. That is not recognized?—A. We do not believe it is in accordance with 
the treaty as the treaty has been written. However, the more you have to deal 
with these international problems—I think one ought to say—the more we 
find we must look for interim solutions which will give practical satisfaction 
eto peoples of the communities that have to be served. It is not useful to press 
a theoretical right beyond certain practical limits. If this is needed, then we do 
= press for it. sen 
: We have reserved our rights and the commission has reserved its jurisdic- 
tion by confining the recommendation, which is presently before the govern- 
y ments, to interim temporary solutions. The moment that these foreseeable 
irrigation uses in Manitoba develop—they have not developed yet—beyond the 
- limits of what they are now, the governments will have the opportunity to say 
that it is not a final solution and that they want the commission to go ahead 
with negotiations. 


By Mr. Murphy: ee 
; Q. If you want a review later, does one government have to give one year's 
ay ~ notice, or two years’ notice to the other government?—A. No. This is an 
61839-7—3 
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interim order and the procedure to re-open these recommendations, providing 
the governments approve what we put before them, involves notice from either 
government at any time. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 


Q. Manitoba has apparently approved of this?—A. The original commis- 
sion’s order provided only 10 cubic feet per second as flow during the five 
summer months. When the matter was critical and that was found to be 
insufficient Manitoba made representations to the commission, and the flow 
was raised to 20 cubic feet per second during the summer months. That is 
continuing. I think there is a change in the pattern of agriculture in the 
Souris basin of Manitoba. 

Manitoba is entirely satisfied, but has reserved its rights. It has not given 
away any rights, and that is why we call it an interim border. 


By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Your commission does not have the power to enforce regulations, does 

it? The international Joint Commission does not have the power to enforce 
regulations. Is that done through the governments?—A. That is right, sir. 
We have no jurisdiction. We may issue an order, and then it is up to the 
governments. We have jurisdiction—it is a conflicting term; it is hard to 
explain sometimes. 
‘In this particular case it is not a matter ordinarily under the jurisdiction 
of the commission. In a case where we have been asked to give what is an 
equivalent to an advisory opinion, then having given that opinion, the govern- 
ments adopt it, and it is up to the governments to give effect to it. 

Q. The same principle applies to sewage disposal and to the law forcing 
municipalities to put in proper sewage?—A. It is a matter for the governments 


to deal with, not for us. 


Q. But you would recommend it in the first place?—A. Under the treaty 


of 1909 the governments entering into the treaty gave jurisdiction to the 
commission only on certain aspects of boundary waters ‘and so on, and they 
set the commission up as an authority to do things. 

Those conclusions when arrived at by the commission are enforceable, 
put not in this case, when these are advisory opinions which are given. 

I think in all these matters—and these are very very difficult matters 
concerning the diversion of waters in a region which has not got too much 
water, the test of what you do is: does what you propose provide a practical 
solution to the situation at the moment, or is there another situation which 
you can see developing where something additional has got to be done. 

If so, if you feel you have the thing settled, you can give a firm con- 
clusion as to what the governments ought to do. But if you feel a situation is 
developing in such a way that it will require a change, then you say to the 
governments: do this for the moment, and when the situation becomes acute, 
we shall take it up again and clear it up, and reopen it. We would suggest 
to the governments that they make only an interim solution. 

In making recommendations we have had full agreement with the 
province of Saskatchewan and the government of Manitoba. With the United 
States commissioners, we have agreed that it is the reasonable thing to 
propose, and we are waiting to hear whether North Dakota and the United 
States government will give effect to it. But that is‘not for us to say: it is 
for the governments. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now pass on to the Columbia river conference? 
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By Mr. Jones: 


Q. In connection with the Columbia river, I think that’ General 
McNaughton indicated there was, in the course of preparation, a report which 


would be presented later this year. Is that right? An engineering study of 


the Columbia will be presented later this year?—-A. I made reference to the 
studies which have been carried on for the commission by our international 
Columbia river engineering board which, in accordance with the agreement 
reached at the meeting in New York in J anuary of this year, will be focused 
on what we call the three sequences. 


The word sequence is merely a name for a particular study of storage and 
power sites in the basin. 


These studies, which are all related to the use of the waters within 
Canada, are proceeding. 

The engineering board, we expect, will report on those studies sometime 
in November or thereabouts; and we have those reports before us, then the 
commission will come to grips with what can be done. 

Q. It is not possible to come to grips with them until you do get those 


_ reports?—A. That is right. These three sequences are as follows: one 


ie 


‘y what is possible for one in eq 


ag 


_ diversion of these waters throu 


on. 


positions the water very much as the United States would like to see it 
positioned. That is known as sequence seven. 


Sequence nine is a positioning of the waters as we in Canada would like 
to position them, and to build up storage. 

It puts the water high up in the basin, and it will possibly combine a 
gh the Monashee mountains through a tunnel 
which runs from Revelstoke, for instance, down to the Eagle river and so 
into the Columbia, for use through heads of whatever the diversion is agreed. 
upon. 
This involves the amount of water which would be used in the Fraser 


basin, which is a very large block of power to Canada. That study has gone 


Now the problem with w 
is really this: Canada believe 
have every reason to think t 

The right to divert has b 


hich the commission will have to come to grips 
S it has the right to make this diversion. They 
hat that is what the treaty means. 

een asserted and used by the United States; and 
uity may be possible, fair and right for the other. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. Would you elaborate on that? I am confused about waters being used. 
Do we have the responsibility to supply all the water for the United States 


_ that we do now, that they are now using?—A. I am not quite sure just what 


you mean, Mr. Murphy. 


Q. Suppose we divert the whole stream and the United States would not 
get any. Is there not a principle in effect that the water they have been 


_ using—a certain amount of water—that we must furnish them with that amount 


of water from those rivers which have their head waters in Canada?—-A. The 


_ Situation in the Columbia is this: that this whole matter of the use of waters. 


7. 
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was referred to the commission in 1944 for an advisory opinion, and only 


an advisory opinion has been tendered. No one has any right to assume that 
they can take the waters out. 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. Perhaps in view of what the chairman says we might await further 
consideration on this until we have the reports at the next session. I presume 
they will be available at that time?—A. I think that is right. On this matter 
there is very little elucidation I can give in detail until the reports of the: 
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board are available to the commission except to say, as I have said, that these 


reports will cover, as has been arranged, the possible uses to the best advantage 
of the United States, and the possible uses to the best advantage of Canada 
as we see it under the treaty, and the possibilities of diversion, in degree, if 
that should possibly be done. 

When these reports are made available, the board will give consideration 
to them under the duty and obligation of getting the governments to come up 
with some positive recommendation if we can as to what should be done about it. 


By Mr. Murphy: 


Q. I had the impression that the two federal governments were dealing. 


with this matter at government level—am I wrong in that? Or is the Columbia 
still completely within the jurisdiction of the International Joint Commission?— 
A. The matter has been referred to the International Joint Commission under 
the reference of 1944, and the commission is proceeding at this time imiega that 
reference. 

Q. The reason I make that statement is that I was under the impression 
that a few months ago a discussion took place between the Prime Minister 
of Canada and the President of the United States on this problem.—A. In 
answer, I would say unquestionably that there have been discussions at a 
diplomatic level taking place, but there has been no alteration in the terms of 
reference and the instructions given to the International Joint Commission. 
As a consequence, the International Joint Commission is proceeding with the 
task which has been given to it, and will endeavour in due course to put an 
appropriate report before the governments. 


This is a matter which we have before the International Joint Commission ; 
under the provisions of article nine, and it is to make an inquiry into the 


situation and to make proposals for a solution to whatever the difficulties are 
It is not one in which the commission exercises jurisdiction. It can only report, 
and then it would be for the governments to decide what to do about it. 


Q. As I see that report—maybe I am wrong—you will be representing — 


the interests of Canada, that is, the Canadian members of the Commission, 
and the American members of the commission will be representing the interests 
of the United States——A. It may well work out that way, I would say; and 
again, as a commission, there is a certain collective responsibility to arrive at 
a reasonable solution. 

I do not think that the problem that we have in the Columbia is more 


difficult than a lot of others. I think we will manage to find a solution, not to — 


everybody’s liking, but one which is essential to the best interests of both 
countries, 

Q. The United States authorities ae agree to our rights to these rivers, 
where the head waters are in our country, on the same basis that they have 
exercised those rights affecing Canada and Mexico. Do they recognize in law 
that we are legally justified in that assumption?—A. I would hesitate to go as 
far as to say that I could answer you affirmatively. I do not believe I can. 


The interpretation of these matters is somewhat different. It depends from 


which direction they are being looked at. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. I must apologize for being absent from the committee for half an hour, 
as I promised to be in the house. But I would like to ask General McNaughton 
one or two questions. 

You have just concluded a survey in respect to the Columbia river basin 
with the commission.—A. Yes sir. The commission, with representative members 
of the engineering board and a number of other advisers made a complete 


oe 
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traverse of the Columbia basin starting in the United States and going along 
_ the Kootenay river and crossing the divide from the Kootenay to the Columbia 
and along lake Windermere and following around Big Bend and back down to 

Revelstoke, then on down through the Okanagan, picking up the Columbia 

again and following the Columbia right down almost to the sea, visiting such 
_ plants as the Bonneville plant, and then going on to Portland which is the 
: headquarters of the Bonneville power administration where we had talks with 
the administration. 


We covered by bus something over 2,000 miles in about twelve days. This 
enabled not only the members of the commission to see to a degree the bigness 
_ of the whole problem facing us under the Columbia river reference, but it also 
enabled the commission and its advisory personnel to see, at first hand, the 
_ stages of these developments which will be under very active discussion starting 
_ in the fall as we get these reports from the boards. 


- @. You would meet quite a number of the local people in travelling through 
there. Did you not find a tremendous interest in the development of the basin, 
and an increasing understanding on the part of the local people of what is being 
done to protect Canadian interests, and how fortunate it is that these things have 
been done?—A. In answer to that, Mr. Herridge, travelling at that rate—we 

_ Started early in the morning, and spent most of our days on the bus, and getting 
in fairly late—nevertheless we did have some opportunity to talk to the people 
in the various localities. 


But where we spent the nights, I can assure you that there is a growing 


a awareness of the very acute problems which have been presented in this 
- reference to the commission. 


We started off some years ago with almost a complete lack of appreciation 
_ of this immense heritage which we have in the Columbia river. But today most 
_ people know that in the Columbia basin in Canada the potentialities for hydro- 
_ electric development within that basin alone, run to something over 4 million 
kilowatts of installed capacity. The possibilities of it and the importance of it to 
_ Canada are seemingly pretty well understood throughout the region, on the 
_ part of the people we talked with. 

re Q. I too found that to be the case in travelling around. 


| Mr. JONES: I am sure the committee would like to express its apprecia- 
_ tion for the clarity of the evidence of the two witnesses who have testified today. 


By Mr. Herridge: 
Q@. I have one more question. I do not know when the committee will 
adjourn and I do not want to delay it; but I was going to ask this: what 
physical surveys are still unfinished in this connection in Canada?—A. In the 
_Columbia basin, the basin has now been very thoroughly—I think I can use this 
term without exaggeration—very thoroughly canvassed and surveyed. 
____In due course we shall have not only the reports and comprehensive 
_ Studies which have been made under the auspices of our own committee, but 

, in addition there have been other surveys made and carried out for the govern- 
ment of Canada by the British Columbia engineering group, and still others by 

_ the Montreal engineering people, and these reports in due course will be made 
available to us. 

British Columbia has had a separate investigation carried out by the firm 
_ of “Crippen Wright”; their report is due shortly. No doubt we shall receive a 
- copy of it in due course. 

G In addition a number of other special studies have been carried out from 
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A good many proposals which differ somewhat from one another depending 
on the evidence that is presented, will, in due course, become matters of public 
knowledge. The commission will have them before it when they try to find 
the best way through these difficulties. 

Q. There are no field parties out now. The field parties have finished their 
work?—A. I would not say that. There is mention in some of the reports of 
what is being done from time to time by parties which are still in the field. 
But substantially, the phase of investigation in the field is over, and the 
engineering boards are now busy analyzing the results and coming up with the 
answers. 5 


By Mr. MacFarlane: 


Q. I would like to ask about the International Joint Coumission report 
published in 1950. I have read it with a great deal of interest. I would like to © 
ask General McNaughton how close we are to reaching an agreement with the 
United States on the construction of the Libby dam—or are we close to an 
agreement even yet?—A. If you want a straight answer from the shoulder, 
I can say that we are not in agreement. 

Q. There is a great number of residents in what we call the south country 
who will be flooded out by the high water of the Libby dam if it is ever built. 

At the present time they are just sitting there. They do not want to build, 
repair, or do anything because they are afraid that as soon as they do, they 
may be flooded out. What we would like to find out is: what progress is being 
made for the proposed construction or completion of this project?—-A. The 
matter, of course, is not for final determination by the commission. The report 
which we will make will be advisory to the two governments. Our hope is 
that when we get these reports of which I have spoken in November or in 
December we will be able to get to the next stage in the consideration of these 
important matters. . 

The United States, as you know, made an application to build a dam at 
Libby, Montana, or rather ten miles above Libby where the dam would be 
finally located. The effect of that dam would be to raise the water level at the 
boundary by 150 feet of head and to deny to Canada the opportunity of using 
that head to the advantage of Canada. But Canada, and in this case I mean the 
province of British Columbia, carries the rights to power within its borders. 

The alternative which has been under discussion is to take a portion of 
the water of the Kootenay river across the low divide into the Columbia lake, 
the source of the Columbia river, down that river and joining up again when the © 
Columbia and Kootenay rivers come together in the vicinity of Castlegar. Now, 
through that route the effective head which can be developed along that route 
is increased for Canada to something over 1,000 feet of which nearly 600 feet 
is in the West Kootenay. That represents an addition of something more than ~ 
half a million kilowatts of installed capacity in Canada which it appears Canada, 
or British Columbia, has the right to do if the governments decide that should | 
be the case. 3 

The United States have an alternative, if Canada should permit the flow 
to go down to Libby, which would give 150 feet of the Canadian head to the 
United States and then there would have to be some recompense in all 
justice to Canada. If the United States is prepared to make an equitable- 
proposal along those lines, that, in due course, will be considered. Considera- 
tion of these matters is pending the studies which are now approaching com- 
pletion under the auspices of the International Columbia River Engineering 
Board. : 

Sequence 7 disposes of the waters in accordance with the suggestions ~ 
made by the United States, namely, which provide that the flows continue ~ 
down the Kootenay river and that the Libby dam would be developed and if ; 
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: other dams along the river should be developed in the United States these 


flows would continue down to the Kootenay loop in the United States and 


back into the Columbia as the river runs at the present moment. 


Sequence 9, which has been proposed by Canada—and by Canada I mean 
the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission—is a proposal 
which would use the water to the best advantage of Canada. It provides that 
this immense advantage of the use of the Kootenay flow through the Columbia 
lake down through Windemere and down around the Big Bend would actually 
add about 700,000 kilowatts of installed capacity in Canada which would not 
otherwise be available. That is a lot of power. That is included in the 
sequence 9 studies which are up for comparison. 

Then there is this sequence 8 to which I referred which is a sort of com- 
promise between the two proposals. 

These are the matters on which the International Columbia Engineering 
Board will report to the commission, as I have mentioned, in November or in 
early December of this year. 

The matter which the commission must make up its mind on is how it is 
going to report to Canada. 

Q. I do not know whether or not this is a fair question to ask. Do you 
think that the construction of the Libby dam will be in the foreseeable 
future?—A. I would like to say this about the general power situation there 
which dominates the issue: the question of power development and of making 
some sites available for power in British Columbia has now become very 
acute. It has become equally acute for the United States. There is a most 
urgent need to rationalize this whole problem in the Columbia, Kootenay and 
Fraser basins in order that the power which is possible could be developed. 
The reason why the commission has not been able to come to grips with this 
problem at an earlier time is because of the physical difficulty of collecting, 
assimilating, and studying, the engineering facts of the situation. 

_ As I say, the Canadian government has spent about $44 million on these 
studies and the British Columbia government has provided a large amount of 
assistance; members of their staff are on the various committees under the 
Columbia River Engineering Board. For the first time we are going to deal 
with comprehensive proposals based on factual information. 

Now, in respect of Libby, the whole history of it was explained at the 
last committee. Mr. Chairman, I could go over it again, but it is all on the 
record of this committee. I have nothing new to add in respect of Libby 
except to say that it is an expensive project as I pointed out last year. The 
cost per acre foot measured on a basis of storage is considerably higher than 
the cost of the storages which are available elsewhere in Canada. It gives 
up a tremendous advantage to Canada. I am not saying that Canada cannot 
be compensated for it—by Canada, I mean, of course, always British Columbia. 
As I just mentioned a minute ago, the difference in installed capacity using 
the water to the north rather than to the south is in the order of an installed 
capacity of 700,000 kilowatts, which is a lot of power. 

With the full engineering reports, these things will be before the com- 


‘mission itself to reconcile and endeavour to find out what is best to reeommend 


to the two governments. We hope they will be able to agree on it, but we 
do not know yet. 
. Q. In the event that the Columbia river is diverted into the Fraser river, 
would that have any effect on the proposed construction of the Mica dam?—A. 
The Mica dam is a project which appears in all three sequences. 

Q. I know.—A. When I say that I am not saying that that is a final project, 
because there are a number of other alternatives which are under study de- 


-,manding use of the head. The Mica dam was proposed at an early stage in our 
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engineering studies and it certainly at that time, and on the basis of informa- 
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tion, stood out as a project which would serve the needs of power development 
and so on. The dam is capable of storing 11.7 million acre feet in the worst 
year on record of water, and that is a very large amount of water upstream; 
it represents a tremendous advantage. However, as time has progressed a 
number of other ways in which the head might be used have been studied and 
there are alternatives to Mica which, at this stage, I would not attempt to assess 
the advantages of one way or another. For the purpose of our forthcoming 
studies we have agreed ‘upon certain heads for certain developments in 
sequence. There will be some modification. It would be strange if there were 
none, because a lot of effort has since been spent on this. Those will only 
represent what might be termed secondary adjustments in the positioning of 
the waters and so on. It will not effect the amounts appreciably of the over- 
all contribution of the basin, but there will be some adjustments as we go along, 
and Mica might very well be one; but I will not say so at this stage. As I say, 
these studies are going on. 


From the reports of the Columbia River Engineering Board we will have 
an opportunity to see exactly and precisely what these particular arrange- 
ments represented in each sequence will give. I make it as a forecast that 
before development takes place on these studies they will be modified somewhat 
by the more recent foundation information. The critical thing in this river 
is the difficulty of finding foundations. If you find another site which is 
cheaper and better from the foundation point of view the countries will take 
advantage of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on this matter? 


By Mr. Cardin: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, the subject of my question is not covered by the topics 
which the General discussed this afternoon. I think, General McNaughton, you 
are aware that there has been a considerable amount of discussion on the 
possibility of going on with the Richelieu waterway. I am wondering whether 
or not the International Joint Commission has been asked by the government 
to open up the study on the Richelieu waterway. I believe it was started in 
1937 or 1938?—-A. The date of the commission’s report on the possibilities of 
the Richelieu was in 1937 or 1938. At the time that report was made the 
commission reported to the government that until the St. Lawrence project 
itself had been constructed and some experience had been gained in respect of 
its effect on the transportation economics of the country that we should 
mark time on the studies of the Richelieu waterway. That is the way the 
matter stands at the moment. 

The commission could hardly take up the matter again without a re- 
direction from the government. We have no direction of that sort as yet. It 
is a question for decision by competent authority as to whether this is the 
appropriate time or whether we should gain some experience with the opera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence project so that we would be able better to see 
what the effect of the St. Lawrence project on the general economics of the 
river is likely to be. That is a matter for determination and the commission will 
operate under instructions from the governments in due course. 

Q. Apparently the state of New York recently had a considerable interest 
in the development of this waterway. I am wondering whether or not either the. 
government of the United States or the government of the state of New 
York made any representations to the International Joint Commission?—A. 
I can only answer that by saying the commission—both my American col- 
leagues and ourselves—is constantly in receipt of letters from many interests 
in both countries advocating the reopening of the hearings and so on. The 
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determination of whether or not that should be done is a matter for the 
_ government and a matter on which the commission in due course will no 
a doubt be instructed. 

mi Q. No representations have been made either by the government of Canada 
, or the government of the United States?—-A. We have instructions from the 
# governments as of today to proceed in this matter. It is for determination by 
the government as to whether or not this is the opportune time to undertake 
that or whether or not it might be better to have some experience with the 
St. Lawrence project before this great undertaking is reopened again. 

Q. Thank you.—A. That is the way it was left and still remains as far as 
the commission is concerned. I think Mr. Cleveland will agree. 


Mr. CLEVELAND: That is correct. 


x The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have been dealing with items 102, 103 and 
544. Shall these items carry? 

Agreed to. 

y The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn, there are one or two other things with 


which I want to deal. First of all we should extend a very hearty vote of thanks 

to General McNaughton. I feel that he has given us a very complete explana- 

tion. With hardly any reference to notes he can answer practically all the 
questions which the committee fire at him. I think we ought to extend our 

appreciation to him. . 

The WITNESS: Thank you very much. It is always a pleasure to appear 

before you. 

a The CHAIRMAN: In respect of number 3 of the minutes of proceedings and 

= evidence of this committee, an error occurred in the first printing which un- 

fortunately dealt with some international affairs and I felt it wise to have a 
reprint ordered because not only today but also perhaps in the years from now 

somebody might make reference to it. And so there will be a little delay in 
receiving that report. 

Bi. Are there any other matters that you wish to bring before the committee 

_ before we adjourn? Oh yes, I have one myself. Earlier I suggested that 

_ members of the committee write me a letter or note with suggestions as to what 

should or might be incorporated in the report, and in the preparation of the 
report I will bring these letters to the attention of my steering committee. Are 

_ there any other questions that you wish to bring up? 

t Mr. LENNARD: There is a matter, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the pictures 
and selected paintings that were to be selected and forwarded to embassies 
abroad. I have a question on the order paper to which I have not received an 

answer. I am a little concerned about the selection of these paintings—as to 

what nature they will follow. I myself feel they should be more or less land- 

- scapes depicting Canada at its best, and not these futuristic things we have to 

’ put up with these days. I am absolutely opposed to a lot of pictures where you 

_ do not know whether or not they are being hung upside down. I am very 
concerned as to the ultimate selection of these 150—or whatever the number 

_ is—which are to be selected, and I want to know— 

Ky The CHAIRMAN: Shall I call Mr. Matthews in regard to this matter? I 

be believe he is acquainted with some of the aspects of this question. 

_—~—sS Mr. ~Lennarp: I might say in passing—I do not want to delay the com- 

i mittee—but several years ago I attended a public exhibition of paintings and 

_ the person in charge met me. I met him, but I had just about completed my 

_ inspection of this exhibition and he asked me what I thought of them. I said 

_ there were several landscapes I did appreciate and one or two portraits I thought 

were fine, but some of these modern dabs he had in the exhibition, I did not 

know whether they were hung upside down or not. He assured me that was 
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not the case; but he was otherwise informed and six months later when I met 
him he said that three of them were. He said his attention had been drawn to 
it, and he was put out because these modernistic dabs were hung upside down. 
I do not want anything like that to go abroad from Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: We would be glad to hear from Mr. Matthews at this point. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: We can assure you the ideas of the department as to what 
are suitable are ones we think will appeal to you. As was mentioned in the 
under-secretary’s statement, we are having an exhibition from which we hope 
to be able to choose a good many pictures this year. When the under-secretary 
wrote to the director of the gallery suggesting the type of painting he wanted, 
these are the words he used: 

What we require are oil paintings which would not only illustrate 
the best work of contemporary Canadian painters, but also serve to 
interpret Canada for persons visiting our embassies and chanceries 
abroad. I have in mind Canadian landscapes and townscapes, genre 
paintings of all kinds, figure paintings and still lifes. As controversy 
would be out of place in this connection, I consider that non-representa- 
tional paintings, and paintings of the nude, unless of exceptionally high 
quality and by internationally recognized Canadian artists, should not 
be accepted. 

That is a description of the type of painting that we suggest. 

Mr. LENNARD: That sounds fairly good. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that explanation would meet the wishes of the 
committee. Are there any further questions on this matter? 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: It sounds good on the surface, and I agree with the general 
content of the statement made by Mr. Matthews. However, it might be a good 
idea that a subcommittee of this committee, possibly chaired by the chairman, 
check on the selections before final approval is given, so that there will be 
no question in the future that we had purchased paintings which were not 
agreeable to the members of the committee. 

Mr. JONES: Include me out. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would anyone else like to express his opinion on this? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I think, Mr. Chairman, the statement is pretty clear and 
definite. I think it gives effect to what Mr. Lennard was expressing, to a 
great extent. The only question I would like to ask is: what is the objection 
to nudes? Are Canadian nudes not considered proper pictures? 

Mr. MatTTHEws: It might follow that some people might object, if these 
were hung in Canadian embassies. We prefer not to have anything that might 
give rise to controversy. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Dr. Kucherepa’s suggestion is very good. 

Mr. Jones: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, that is an item that might be dealt 
with at another time. I understand we will probably have to meet again to 
deal with the report. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Jones: And if this matter is to be proceeded with perhaps it could | 
be dealt with at that time, as we finish our reference. — 

The CHAIRMAN: It is your idea that some reference could be made in the 
report? 

Mr. JONES: I would say that we could consider whether it is necessary 
to include that in the report, when we meet to consider the report. - 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that is a good suggestion. A discussion could be 
carried on when the report is being considered in camera. 
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Mr. KUCHEREPA: I should point out the original selection will be made by 


experts, but just as a final approval the subcommittee might have a look at 


what is being purchased and express their views as members of the committee. 
They seem concerned that we obtain a type of painting which would be 
descriptive of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Might I ask when will this exhibition and selection take 
place? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: It will probably be some time in October. 
The CHaIRMAN: If it was while we were in session it would be probably 


_ easy for the whole committee to view it, but if we are not in session it might 


make it rather difficult. I might ask another question; will there be any 
supervision exercised by the Department of External Affairs? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Oh yes, very definitely. 

The CHAIRMAN: In the choice of these. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. Representatives of the department, together with 
the officials of the National Gallery, will decide. They recommend to us; but 
the final decision must be a departmental decision for which the minister is 
responsible. 

Mr. HeErRIDGE: I think we should leave it to the persons choosing the 
pictures originally. We will leave it to those who are more suited to make 
a choice. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: I am afraid you would never satisfy the members of the 


committee in total. It would probably take 150 years to select 150 pictures. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it is generally agreed then in the committee that 


the Department of External Affairs and through them the gallery will under- ~ 


stand the expressed wishes of this committee, and we can leave it in the hands 
of the Department of External Affairs. We will consider a reference to it in 
the report. 

Mr. LENNARD: My only concern is, if there is a rabbit in the painting we 
want to be able to distinguish it as such. : 


The CHarirMaN: I think we have covered the subject pretty well. 


Now, there is-one other matter. It is hoped that we will have the report 
in shape to present by next week, and until that time this meeting stands 
adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on External Affairs: 


‘Messrs. 

Aitken (Miss) Jones, Montgomery, 

' Allard, Jung, Nesbitt, 
Argue, Kucherepa, Nugent, 
® Cardin, Lafreniére, Pearson, 
a Crestohl, Lennard, Pratt, 
we “ Dinsdale, MacLellan, Richard (Ottawa East), 
_~ Dorion, ~ Macnaughton, Smith (Calgary South), 
q _ Eudes, Macquarrie, Stinson, 
ee - Fairfield, Mandziuk, Valade, 
- Garland, _ Martin (Essex East), Vivian, 
- -—Hellyer, McCleave, White 


Herridge, . ‘McGee, 


Monday, February 9, 1959 


Order ont the said Committee be empowered to examine and inquire 
a ~ into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the House; and 

_ to report from time to time its observations and opinions thereon, with power 
_to send for persons, papers and records. 


Friday, February 13, 1959 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on External Affairs be author- 
ted to sit while the House is sitting; and that the said Committee be empow- 
ered to print such papers and evidence as may be ordered by it, and that 
‘ Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


| 


Thursday, February 26, 1959 


Ordered,—That Items numbered 76 to 105 inclusive, as listed in the Main 
Estimates 1959-1960, relating to the Department of External Affairs, be with- 
drawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to the Standing Committee 

on External Affairs, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public moneys. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


Thursday, February 12, 1959 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present 
the following as its 
First REPORT 
Your Committee recommends: 
1. That it be authorized to sit while the House is sitting. 


2. That the Committee be empowered to print such papers and evidence 
as may be ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended 


in relation thereto. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. O. WHITE, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 12, 1959. 


ur The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.30 a.m. this day 
a for organization purposes. 


On motion of Mr. Lennard, seconded by Mr. Lafreniere, Mr. White was 
~ elected Chairman. 

Mr. White took the Chair and thanked members of the Committee for 
_ honour extended to him. He then made a short statement concerning the 
future activities of the Committee. 


On the motion of Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. McGee, 


Resolved,—That: the Committee be empowered to print such papers and 
‘evidence as may be ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 
be suspended in relation thereto. 


On the motion of Mr. Montgomery, seconded by Mr. McGee, 


M , Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to the House to empower the 
_ Committee to sit while the House is sitting. 
eS On motion of Mr. Kucherepa, seconded by Mr. Macquarrie, 


Resolved,—That a sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed 
comprising the Chairman and 6 members to be designated by him. _ 
_ The Chairman outlined, in a general way, his views concerning the work 
the Committee will undertake this year and invited suggestions from members 
of the Committee. 


At 9.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


THURSDAY, March 5, 1959. 


q The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9:10 a.m. this day. 
_ > The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members Present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Crestohl, Dinsdale, Fairfield, Gar- 
_ land, Hellyer, Herridge, Jones, Kucherepa, Lennard, MacLellan, Macquarrie, 
_ Mandziuk, McCleave, McGee, Montgomery, Nesbitt, Pearson, Pratt, Smith 
e (Calgary South), and White.—21 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs; R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for Ex- 
_ ternal Affairs; M. Cadieux, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
- Ross Campbell, Special Assistant to the Minister; W. T. Delworth, Executive 


_ Assistant to the Minister; Henry Best, Executive Assistant to the Minister; 


>. 
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C. Hardy, Latin American Section, American Division; J. H. Taylor, Executive 
Assistant to the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and suggested that the 
Committee first deal with two items of routine business. 


On the motion of Mr. McCleave, seconded by Mr. McGee, 


Resolved,—That pursuant to its Order of Reference of February 13, 1959, 
this Committee print 750 copies of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 
in English and 250 copies in French. 


Agreed: That the Chairman be authorized to appoint 7 members to the 
Committee’s Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure. 


The Chairman called Item 76—Departmental Administration—and intro- 
duced the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Mr. Smith addressed the Committee relating his remarks principally to 
his recent tour of Latin America, the Organization of American States, its 
economic and political aspects and its relations with Canada. 

Following questioning, Mr. Smith spoke briefly on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


At 10:30 a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 10:00 a.m. Mon- 
day, March 9, 1959. a3 


J. E. O’Cénnor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, March 5, 1959. 
9.00 a.m. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would you please come to order; we have a 
quorum. 

I must take this opportunity of welcoming you again to the External 
Affairs Committee meetings. 

I think at the first meeting I outlined fairly well some of the plans for 
the succeeding meetings. Before I call the first item of the estimates and intro- 
duce the minister, there are two matters I wish to bring to your attention. The 
first is the establishment of the quantity of copies of the minutes of proceed- 
_ ings and evidence which are to be printed. I have prepared the following 
motion: That pursuant to our reference of February 13, 1959, this committee 
print 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and evidence. Have I a mover and seconder for the motion? 

Moved by Mr. McCleave and seconded by Mr. McGee. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Are these numbers of copies similar to those in the past? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Mr. O’Connor informs me that last year instead of 
' 250 copies in French we had printed 350 copies, but there was quite a large 
number left over. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: The second matter I wish to bring to your attention has 
to do with the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. I have discussed this 
with several members of the committee, and with the permission of the 

committee I would like to increase the membership of the Subcommittee on 
_ Agenda from six to seven not including myself. Have I your permission to do 
that?. 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: That takes care of the two matters which I wished to 
deal with. ; 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, would you tell us who are the members 
now of the Subcommittee on Agenda? 


The CHAIRMAN: I have asked the Whips of each party to submit names, 
but it is not complete yet. Consequently I would hesitate to do so at this time. 
E Without any further delay I will introduce the minister and ask him to 
_ proceed with his statement. 

I will call the administration item, Item 76. 


Item 76. Departmental administration ............. cece eee ce eee eceesevees $6,319,803 


Hon. SIDNEY EARLE SMITH (Minister, External Affairs Department): Mr. 

_ Chairman and members of the committee, I must accept in large measure 
| the responsibility for calling this meeting at 9.00 o’clock. I do not like it any 
- more than you do. I have discussed this with the chairman of the committee, 
| Mr. White. Monday is out and Friday is out. There is no desire to hold meetings 
of this committee—and I know I can speak for the chairman in this respect 
_ while the house is sitting. On Tuesdays and Thursdays we have cabinet 
_ Meetings. On Wednesdays we have meetings of the various caucuses. That is 
_ the problem we are up against. 
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With your permission, I would like to withdraw some time just before 
11.00 o’clock. The cabinet begins its meeting this morning at 10.30 and I 
should be there at 11.00 for certain items. (Now I am told we have to be out of 
here by 10.30 for another meeting.) 

During my speech in the house last Thursday the leader of the opposition 
said that even in half an hour I could not cover the whole globe. I did, how- 
ever, at the beginning of my remarks mention my trip to Latin America. With 
your permission I would like to make a statement in that regard this morning. 

May I just say—and I say this in a most helpful mood—that we have here 
officials of the department who will be anxious at all times to give you informa- 
tion. They would not accept the responsibility to announce matters of policy. 
If I am not here when they are giving testimony, may I suggest that when 
matters of policy arise I will return to the committee to answer questions in 
that regard. Also I wonder—and I ask this in a helpful mood—if we might 
have from time to time an indication of anticipated questions to the end that 
we could be thoroughly briefed to discuss those topics. 

In 1889 there was established a rather loose organization known as the 
Pan-American Union. Then in 1948 that union changed its name to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the O.A.S. About that time there was a change made 


in the constitution of the body. The phrase which was changed was something if 


of this nature; that any country which is an American republic is entitled to 
join the association. 

There are those who suggest this was not the sole motive, but in 1948 I 
think the change in the name was made by reason of the desire of Latin- 
American member countries of O.A.S. to have Canada as a member. It was 
changed to read “American states’, so the question of the monarchical principle 
would not arise. “ 

As I informed the house, I went to Latin America in November. I stayed 
two weeks in Brazil and part of two days in Lima, in Peru. Then I spent five 
days in Mexico for the installation of the new president at Mexico City. 

To start with Brazil, from the president, Mr. Kubitschek, down, the 


question was raised: will Canada join the O.A.S.? The Brazilians are not alone 


in asking this question. Even at Lima the foreign minister of Peru raised with 
me very directly the question as to whether Canada. would join. At the United 
Nations last year official approaches were made by one of the representatives 
of the U.N. delegation from Ecuador as to whether we would join. This topic took 
up well over half the time of a meeting I held at Rio with the heads of the 
Canadian missions in Latin America. Since I have returned the ambassadors 
from the Latin American countries have approached me here in Ottawa as to 
what we may do in that regard. 

There is a formal meeting to be held in Ecuador in 1960 and these 
Latin-American countries hope that there would be an acceptance of the 
invitation to Canada to take its seat. I have never been able to verify this, 
but sometimes one hears there is actually a chair, a physical piece of furniture, 
vacant there for Canada, and Canada has never taken its seat there. There 
is no doubt, and this was confirmed in my mind during my visit to the Latin- 
American countries, that those countries have had a dynamic growth, and 
that they are becoming indeed more important. In 1941, just at the outbreak 
of the war as far as the United States is concerned, we were very close. I 
gather, to joining the O.A.S. I am given to understand there was some anxiety, 
however, lest the Commonwealth, through Canada, would interfere with the 
business of O.A.S., if Canada became a member. 

Having regard to the growth of the Latin-American countries, I think a 
strong case could be made for Canadian participation in O.A.S. I learned, not 
only some geography but also some psychology during my trip to Latin America, 


It just seems to be inherent that they do not think of the American hemisphere ~ 
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-as being divided into two continents. They start with the concept that it is 
‘pat continental whole including South America and North America. 

- There were two factors which were raised; one was economic. They would 
mu. like to get help frgm us in their difficulties. The other field is political. They 
* feel if Canada would join the Americas it would present an unbroken front; 
if _ that the whole continent would present an unbroken front vis-a-vis the USSR. 


a I welcome this opportunity of raising the subject before the committee. 
- _ There are many considerations to be taken into account. It is a problem, and has 
‘ been a problem for successive governments, to weigh these considerations pro 
and con. 


I would like to outline some of these considerations and to outline them 
very frankly to you this morning. From a strictly legal viewpoint Canada may 
not need a specific invitation to join the O.A.S. I mentioned the change in one 
of the articles of their constitution a moment ago. Article 2 of the charter 
of the organization of American States simply states ‘all American states that 

- ratify the present charter are members of the organization of American states.” 
The word “states” replaces the word “republic.” Having regard to the wording 
of that article in the constitution of the O.A.S. it would be sufficient for Canada 

to ratify the present charter, and automatically Canada would become a 
member of the organization. However, we would not take such an action as 

_ that. We want to find out whether we would be acceptable. On the other hand, 

-. Icannot see, from what I have heard, that the Latin-American countries would 

- issue even a formal or informal invitation to Canada to join unless they had 

been satisfied from preliminary soundings—and that is what is being done 
now—as to whether Canada would be likely to accept a formal or even an 

_ .~informal invitation: So that is where the matter stands at the present time. 


2 We have to weigh this question: would Canadian membership in the 
organization be to the mutual advantage of the present members of the organ- 
, ization and to ourselves? Twenty-one states now are members of the organiza- 
tion; twenty, you may say, are designated as Latin-American, and then the 
_ United States. I found in going into this question that the answer to it is not 
as simple as I would have expected. One does not join—and I am saying this 
very seriously, having regard to Canada’s record in respect to its membership 
in various international organizations—an organization such as this as an 
_- individual would join a club. We must look at the rights, the privileges and 
also the obligations. 
ie I would remind you in passing that the O.A.S. is regarded and recognized 
by the United Nations as a regional organization by that body. 
i To come back to my theme, we have no desire to join an international 
‘organization just for the mere sake of joining, just for the sake of satisfying 
- wishes and desires that have been expressed to me. If we join the O.A.S. we 
Re ‘must be prepared to fulfil any and all of the obligations which that membership 
'. would entail. Canada has never joined any international organization unless 
it was able or thought it was able to pull its weight. And of course Canada’s 
~~ record in fulfilling the duties and responsibilities imposed by membership in 
any international organization has been most satisfactory. 

I wish at this time to come to the obligations that would be involved in 
accepting membership in the O.A.S. First of all, there are some general obliga- 
ee tions—and I am reading these very carefully—arising from the O.A.S. charter. 
_ It would be on the condition that Canada would agree to respect certain 
i fundamental rights of other states, a restatement of the principles of the United 
a _ Nations charter, and of international law. There would also be an obligation 
_ to cooperate on economic, social and cultural matters, as well as on the inciden- 
_ tal matter of granting privileges and immunities to certain classes of O.A.S. 
‘a personnel. 
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Now with respect to defence obligations, Canada would be morally bound, 
although I do not think it*would be legally bound, to sign the Rio Treaty of 
1948, the Latin-American treaty of reciprocal assistance. It would be the respon- 


sibility of our military authorities to study in detail these obligations; but- 


certain ones, even to a non-military.man such as myself, are apparent. Prin- 
cipally, Canada would recognize that an attack against any American state is 
an attack against Canada, whether the attack comes from within or without 
the hemisphere. Further, as a regional regulation under the United Nations the 
O.A.S. could be called upon by the United Nations to deal with local issues. 
I would say here that Canada, thereby, through its membership in the O.A.S., 
might become more directly involved in conflicts arising in Latin- America 
after signing the Rio pact. The obligations of the pact range from the temporary 
withdrawal of heads of missions to military intervention; but I am bound to 
observe that these obligations might not be as far-reaching as they may appear 
to be on the surface. I do not think that they would be any more far reaching 
than obligations accepted by Canada under the United Nations charter. We 
must observe—and this is a political observation—that most Latin-American 
nations are reluctant to intervene in each other’s affairs. In the second place, 
no state may be required under the Rio Pact to use armed forces against its 
wishes. That is left quite open in the terminology of that Pact and they are 
not compelled to participate and use armed force if that is not their wish. 


In terms of personnel, I mention this, that if Canada joined the O.A.S. 


there would have to be participation by our military authorities in meetings 
that have been and are being held, not infrequently, between the opposite 
numbers of the 21 other states. Those meetings are held at the highest level. 
Then there is another aspect, that if Canada joined the O.A.S. it would feel 
required, I am sure, to fulfill the diplomatic obligations involved in so doing, 
that is, to open additional diplomatic missions very soon after joining the 
O.A.S. and to strengthen some of our present missions. 


At the present time we have 46 missions abroad and 11 of those are. 


in Latin-American countries; so at the present time approximately one-quarter 
of our representation is to be found in Latin America. Undoubtedly we would 
be obliged to establish a separate delegation to the Council of the Organization 
of American States. The council meets in Washington, and that is where 
we would have to place a mission. Resident Ambaésadors would have to be 
appointed to missions now headed by Charges d’Affaires. We might be re- 
quired—and the pressure might be quite heavy in this regard—to establish 
new missions in Latin America. That would be desirable, I know. It would 
be desirable if Canada could be represented in all the countries of any signifi- 
cance throughout the world; but we do have to establish priorities in this 
regard. 


I would mention here that, as has been done in the past with regard to 
Latin America, we might give double accreditation to our representative in 
a particular capital. There would then, however, be pressure to establish 
a resident Charge d’Affaires in the other of the countries in respect of which 
double accreditation has been given, and that is a question of increasing 
our personnel and finding personnel fully qualified for those offices. These 
are not insuperable obstacles, but the membership would involve the strength- 
ening of some of our missions already established in Latin America. Then, 
in terms of personnel—and, of course, this is an essential factor—Canada sii 
also commit itself to participate in a large number of meetings. 

Since I have come to the department I have recognized more cleary 
than ever before the load on our staff. We are members of the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; how they prepare them- 
selves and get around to attend all the various meetings, even in those two 
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’ organizations, is a matter of great surprise to me. Their activities in this 
regard deserve the praise that was accorded to the staff of the Department 


in the debate of last Thursday. 

In addition to the permanent mission that would have to be established _ 
for Canada in its relations with O.A.S. in Washington, there would be ad hoc 
though infrequent foreign ministers’ meetings and consultations such as are 
provided for under the constitution of the O.A.S. Then under that constitution 
an inter-American conference would be held; but that meets about. every five 
years. At this conference an 18 or 20-member delegation, headed by the 
foreign minister, would be expected. Then there are a myriad of organizations, 
subsidiary bodies in which participation would be required, and indeed we 
eo unofficial members to some of. the meetings of some of the subsidiary 
bodies 

We would have to increase our personnel. That is a question of staffing 
and a question of financing. Abroad the minimum establishment for a new 


‘and separate mission in Washington would run into considerable numbers. 


By joining the O.A.S., we would assume certain cultural obligations. 


One of these obligations, I think, is possibly highly desirable, and I speak 


with some knowledge in this particular field. There is one provision under 
the constitution of the O.A.S. that provides for a scholarship exchange whereby 


each member country grants two scholarships a year to every other member 


country. This would involve Canada, and I think it would be a good investment, 

Subject to financial considerations, it would involve Canada’s granting 
about 40 scholarships a year to the Latin American members of the O.A.S. 
The financial obligations would not be light: but I hasten to say that I do not 
desire to give the impression that I value our relations with any group of 
countries in terms of money only. 

I have a breakdown here in the form of an estimate of what the initial 
cost might be. The establishment of a mission in Washington, the strengthen- 


ing of our missions in Latin America, together with other incidental costs, 


would amount to something in excess of $1 million a year. 
I think one might fairly say that there are few concrete and specific ad- 
vantages which would visibly accrue to Canada by virtue of simply joining 


- the O.A.S. I say “concrete”. I ask this question: Would our trade pattern im- 


prove immediately? Would our defence be made easier? Would our excellent 
relations with the Latin-American countries be greatly improved overnight? 
I raise those questions deliberately. But I do say that the advantages would 
be of a more subtle nature and some of them would not be realized for some 
time. 

First of all, our entry into the O.A.S. would create an awareness or in- 
creased acceptance of Canada in Latin America. There is no doubt about that; 
and that is what is behind these questions that have been addressed to us 
by the various Latin-American republics. Our happy relations with those 
countries undoubtedly would be enhanced by our joining the organization. 

They would say: “Ah, now we are one big continental family and there 
is no gap in:that family such as there has been up to the time of Canada’s 
joining’—if Canada decides so to do. 

On the other hand, I would ask if there are better and more efficient ways 


of showing our interest and friendship; but in Latin-American eyes none, 


it seems to me, would equal our joining the O.A.S., where our absence, to 
which I refered earlier, has been very noticeable. From what I have heard 
in the Latin-American countries, our absence from the table has indeed been 
glaring to some of those countries. 

There is one further point I would raise in this regard. Canada’s member- 


7 ship in the O.A.S. would have the advantage of giving the whole British com- 


monwealth more intimate contacts with Latin America. If the opposite reason 
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were present in 1941—and that accounts for a reversal in the trend at that 
time to join the O.A.S.—I think that that day has passed, and I do not 
believe there would be any anxiety on the part of the O.A.S. or the United 
States that our membership would not be entirely acceptable by reason of 
our commonwealth membership. Indeed, I would turn the coin over and say 
that I think they would welcome that connection with the commonwealth. It 
may well be that the West Indies Federation, when it comes into full member- 
ship in the British Commonwealth would become a member of the O.A.S. and 
if Canada accepted membership and if the West Indies Federation came into 
that organization there would then be two from the commonwealth. There 
would be two representatives to put forward in some measure the views of 


the commonwealth, and thereby exert some influence on the deliberations and: 


the decisions of that body. 

By joining the O.A.S.—I come back to this point—Canada could con- 
tribute to holding for the west the friendship in the O.A.S. of 20 nations 
whose total population is already bigger and is increasing much faster than 
that of North America. 

Also, we must come back to this point with respect to trade, that there is 
a good market, and should be an increasing market, for Canadian goods in 
that area. It could also be regarded as a source of raw materials which, if 
used, would assist our own economic development. I wonder whether trade 
would be greatly increased—I raise this question—by virtue of our membership 
in the O.A.S.? They are keen traders. They have their very difficult 
exchange problems; but, on the other hand, they have a high regard for 


Canadian products. Indeed, they have such a high regard that I can believe - 


two or three stories that I heard to the effect that they will pay even more 
for Canadian products. But they run up against a problem, in terms of exchange 
and in terms of credit; and Canadian firms have lost business in Latin America, 
not by reason of prices, not by reason of the quality of their products, but 
because Canadian firms have not been in a position to give credit for pur- 
chases that would compare with credits that are extended by the Import- 
Export Bank of the United States. 

Canadian firms have not been in a position to give credit such as is 
extended by countries as Germany and Japan; and it has been anticipated 
that perhaps at this session of parliament some steps may be taken to enable 
our manufacturers, for example, to extend credit of a kind that could not be 
assured by the commercial operation of our banks. 

I was informed, that in absolute terms, we are holding our own in Latin 
American trade; but in relative terms we are going back, because their trade 
has been expanding and is expanding; and will expand; but because Canadian 


exports to Latin America are stated we are losing ground, in relative terms. 


One of the problems is that relating to credit terms that can be extended to 
them. 

I would now like to turn to another aspect of this question, and I am 
going to speak very frankly in this regard. What would this do to our rela- 
tions with the United States? I cannot quote directly from the conversations 
that I had, but I can discern one school of thought—that our membership “in 
the O.A.S. might damage our relations with the United States; that we have 
Our Own problems with the United States, and why should we go into this 
arena and add to those problems?. : 

To extend that further, it might well be—and this is an understatement— 
that our membership in the O.A.S. would put us in the position where the Latin- 
American countries might expect us, in most if not in all circumstances where 
there was disagreement to side with them in opposing actions or proposals or 
policies of the United States; and that could aggravate our relations with the 
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United States on matter which are not direct, concern as between Canada and 
the United States. That is a consideration which we have to keep in mind. 


The reverse hypothesis: could also be disturbing. The Latin-Americans 
might not long remain happy with a new Canadian member if too frequently, 


in their opinion, Canada sided against them and in favour of the United States 
in possible disagreements. 


Now, having said that, I remind the committee that that possibility is 
always involved—it might be accentuated here—when Canada joins interna- 
tional organizations; may we have on occasion, through our membership, dis- 
agreed with the United States when we met them in the forum of interna- 
tional organizations, other than the one to which I have been referring. But 
those are considerations we would have to keep in mind. 

I come back, however, to personnel, and I am greatly concerned about 
that. Our foreign service is relatively young. Most of its expansion has taken 
place during the last twenty years. When World War IE began we had only 
a half dozen missions in all the world, and we had none in Latin-America. 


Then I come to another point, that we are a nation of 17 million people. 


-Imade no commitment; I was in no position to make any commitment in the 


capitals of the Latin-American countries which I visited, but I said very 
frankly to them that we are a member of a number of international organizations 


_ and for 17 million people. Our existing commitments are very extensive. ‘We 


work hard at the United Nations, and the contribution we make to the United 


Nations is of assistance, not indirectly, but directly to them. I shall mention 
some of the organizations under the U.N.: the world health organization; the 


international labour organization and the various subsidiary organizations 
of the United Nations. I am thinking of the technical assistance program; 
I am thinking of the special fund which was established; and I could go on 
through that list. Some of the benefits that are derived from the activities of 
the United Nations and its subsidiary organizations accrue directly to the 
Latin-American countries. We make our contribution to the world bank; 


. to the International Monetary Fund these benefit, in considerable measure, the 


Latin-American countries. 


As I pointed out to them our participation in NATO in its general European 
aspect, and in the North American aspect, is indeed an assurance to a con- 
siderable degree of Latin American defence. 


I could go on through the list of the organizations which we as a middle 
power support and thereby benefit directly the Latin-American regions. 


I would be greatly concerned if joining the Organization of American 
States would involve us in a situation where we might have to cut down or 
to slacken some of the efforts we are making in the various organizations to 
which I have referred, in order to make more direct contributions to the Latin 
American states. 


There is now being considered the operation Pan-America, a proposal 
which was put forward by President Kubitschek, first of all last winter, that 
there should be established a fund for the assistance of these countries. This 
would be a fund, however, to which the Latin-American countries as well as 
the United States would contribute. ; 


. They would expect us—perhaps they expect us now, but they would 
expect us much more urgently if we became a member of the organization— 
to contribute to that development fund. 


I repeat that possible membership is something which has been before 
Canada for many decades; I am bound to report that these overtures have been © 
made to us not only by reason of my visit to Latin America; they were being 
made well before my visit in November. 
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That was one of the reasons I decided to go to Latin America, even if 
only for a period of approximately three weeks—to meet the leaders of some 
of those countries and at the same time to consult the heads of our missions 
on the spot in Latin America. 

I have endeavoured this morning to put before you as clearly as I can some 
of the considerations that we must keep in mind. I repeat that no decision 
has been taken in this regard. 

Mr. PEARSON: Are we to assume from the minister’s very comprehensive 
statement that there is no present intention on the part of the government to 
join the organization? P 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): No decision has been taken in that 
regard. 

Mr. McGreE: Has any decision been made as to the possible obligations 
we might incur in the process? Has any estimate been made of the total cost 
on an annual basis? You mentioned the cost involved in this operation. Has 
any estimate been made of its on an annual basis? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I mentioned an operation iets 
amounted to over $1 million a year. It is difficult to assess what another obliga- 
tion would involve—not one that we would have to agree to formally, but 
one in which we would be expected to do something—that is the Pan-America 
operation, to give it its usual designation. At the outset the present proposals 
called for a total of paid-up capital of $550 million. The United States would 
contribute $250 million; and as I mentioned earlier, the Latin American 
countries, certainly the more wealthy ones, would contribute to the plan’s funds 
to the tune of about $300 million. But what we might be expected to do, I 
cannot say precisely at this time. We would have to make a matching con- 
tribution in some way. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I appreciate the minister’s very objective view of the situa- 
tion with respect to Canada joining the OAS, and I have a question to ask 
him. I can understand that we would want to study this question very care- 
fully, when the minister has said that we would hope for subtle advantages in 
return for cash under other circumstances. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Subtle need not be insubstantial. 

Mr. HerRrRIDGE: I wonder if the minister could inform the committee how 
this would affect our responsibilities and cooperation with the commonwealth, 
because over the years there have been certain clashes in policy and outlook 
on very important questions. 

My second question is: would this expenditure mean the lessening of our 
contributions, to let us say, the Colombo plan? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): With respect to your second question, 
Mr. Herridge: I endeavoured to indicate our deep concern, lest, that should 
happen. I would be against it. / ; 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I am very glad to hear that. What about my first question? 
How would this affect our responsibilities in cooperation within the common- 
wealth? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It could be argued both ways. First, 
as I indicated a moment ago, there might be clashes in interests: in some 
quarters there might be a shee tane in the field of ideas associated with the 
Monroe doctrine. 

It may be that we have come past that, having regard to today’s anxiety 
with respect to the identity of a potential aggressor against the Americas. How- 
ever, it could be argued on the other side that this would be another inter- 
pretive role that Canada as-a member of the Commonwealth could play, 
vis-a-vis Latin America. 
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Mr. Macquarrig: Mr. Chairman, I too am tremendously interested in the 
minister’s statement, having been one of those who was rash some years ago. 
: Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I was looking at you when I was mak- - 
ing my statement. I was thinking of you. 
_ Mr. MacquarriE: I noted that the minister spoke about the reaction, and 
__ the suggestion that came from Latin America. I recall that in the early days 
_ of the organization in the United States was quite opposed to Canadian par- 
- ticipation, even if it were constitutionally possible for Canada to become a 
member of such an organization. 
I would be interested to know if the minister would care to divulge what 
the current attitude of the United States might be towards our membership. I 
have seen nothing more official than the statement of Senator Vandenberg made 
_ some years ago, when he said that we had now come to the time when Canada 
- should belong. 
I believe we could say that until quite recently an argument against 
_ Canada’s participation might have been the fact that the organization was 
a ' Structurally even if not constitutionally, dominated by the United States. In 
fact, I think, it used to be called, an agency of the state department. But that 
_ of course does not apply any longer. 
I wonder how many of the specialized inter-American agencies, like the 


~ sanitation unit, the geographical unit and so on, are also participating in a sort 
_ of atmospheric basis? 


‘ Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Three or four, according to my recollec- 
_ tion. I do remember the sanitation one. Mr. Coffin speaking recently in New 
% England, about the O.A.S. proposed that Canada become a member. We have 
had no formal discussion with the state department on this point; but I hasten 
=. to say that since there have been so many things of urgency that: does not 
indicate that it has not been raised. 

et That is a fair explanation. But we have with us this morning Mr. 
a Robertson, who was until recently the ambassador of Canada to the United 
States; and I would ask him to judge the accuracy of this statement. 


Mr. N. A. RosBertson (Under-secretary of State for External Affairs): I 
_ have no reason to believe that the United States of America would be opposed 
_ to Canadian participation. 


Mr. MacquarriE: The movement would be no less genuine? 


ca Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Although I have no direct knowledge of 
_ the situation in 1941, I do understand that in 1941 the trend in favour of 
bs Canadian membership—the war was on at that time and the United States 
had not yet come into the war—was reversed by attitudes in Washington. 


l Mr. McGee: Frank Coffin also spoke at the Canadian Club in Toronto last 
ub fall and raised what were ostensibly Canadian-United States relations. He 
_ devoted most of his time to the Russian trade offensive in the South American 
- countries. He produced what were to many of us rather surprising statistics 

indicating that barter arrangéments of an extensive nature had been made, 
_ referring especially to lead, zinc and agricultural products in exchange for 
“machinery from iron curtain countries. He also made a possibly more alarming 
H statement dealing with their infiltration and control of communications in 
_ radio, press and others in South America. He placed the O.A.S. in the framework 
of the west’s counter-offensive. I am wondering just how much of that is part 
of the thinking of the department? 


ei _ Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): I might well have mentioned that. I 
' thank you for raising it. I can point that up by recollection. I got off the 
_ plane at Lima and was interviewed by the press. The first question they asked 
_ was: “You export lead and zinc?” “Yes”. “What do you think of the the U.S. 
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action in this respect?” I said, “I am not very happy about it.” “Why have you 
been able to get special deals with the U.S. and thereby make it worse for 

us?” I said, “That has not been done; we have had no concessions in that 
regard and we are in the same boat as you.” 

The Foreign Minister of Peru did not mention this but I could foresee the 
anxiety on the part of Peru and an identity of interests between Canada and 
the Latin-American countries. 

Mr. JONES: I suppose that situation might have come up also in connec- 
tion with oil? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I did not visit Venezuela. 

Mr. NESBITT: On the subject of the Latin-American relations, would the 
minister care to make any comment on how self-government may or may not 
have affected any relations Canada may have had with Cuba? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not think I could say anything else 
other than that they are just as cordial as they were under the Batista regime. 
I say this very firmly, that I am very pleased we did not succumb to the 
requests for supplies of armaments and military equipment to Batista. That 
is a great advantage now in respect of our relations with the present govern- 
ment. Our stock is higher than that of some other countries of the west in 
that regard. 


Mr. NEesBitT: Along the same line, you would not say, Mr. Minister, that 
_there was any danger whatsoever to any Canadian interests in Cuba? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): There is no suggestion of it. I would 


suspect there would not be. I noticed in this morning’s paper, however, that | 


they have taken steps to expropriate a telephone company. That is my recol- 
lection from reading it. 

Mr. McGEE: There is a phrase in the charter which you quoted mentioning 
something about attacks from without or within. I am wondering whether the 
recent uprising in Cuba was classified as an attack from within, in the frame- 
work of that charter? 

Mr. SmiItH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am bound to be on the record that, 
although you cannot work it out in precise terms, such would be the opinions 
they themselves sought. 


Mr. Robertson has made my understanding of yeu question more precise. 
It is within and without the hemisphere. 


Mr. McCuLEAvE: I have two questions in respect of the costs. First, I would 4 
anticipate that any capital contribution we make to this fund which you have 


mentioned would be in the order of around $20 million. Would this be in the — q 


ordinary form of a straight capital contribution, or will it be a case of dues 
being paid once being paid over again, with similar contributions being made 
by member states from time to time? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have never heard any suggestion about 
a formula of assessment. They have a continuing committee working now 
under the O.A.S. composed of permanent representatives of the countries which 
are members of O.A.S. It is not contemplated there will be a formal asess- 
ment. After much discussion, it will in the end result in voluntary 
contributions. 


_ Mr. McCLeave: The other part of the cost would be the carrying on of 
our organization assuming we should join O.A.S. Has there been any estimate 
of that cost? — 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): The $1 million, as I indicated. I can con- 


template in the first five years it would be heavier; we would have to obtain j 
the accommodation for missions and so forth. 
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Mr. PEARSON: Has there been any uneasiness expressed since the change in 
government in Cuba as to the condition of Canadian insurance and banking 
activities there? 

Mr. SMITH ( Hastings-Frontenac): No. We are keeping our ears close to 
the ground in that respect. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Are the communists making considerable inroads into the 
trade of South America as compared to the United States and Canada? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): We could mention the fund established 
for the export-import bank; what they are providing is in stratospheric terms. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: I am referring to the communists. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The Latin-Americans really do not want 
to trade with the U.S.S.R. I mentioned one country not identified here. Just 
before I was in Latin America they took a large loan from the U.S.S.R. with 
interest at 2 per cent. There might have been some qualification as to when 
the interest would start to run; there may have been some concession there. 
They decided in terms of their internal economy they were bound to accept 
these proposals. That was one country. Even when I was in Brazil tempting 

“overtures were made by the U.S.S.R. they finally decided they would not 
respond to those overtures. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: You might say they have not made considerable inroads 
in respect to trade. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Not considerable; but the way the 
U.S.S.R. proposal has been portrayed in respect of one country is that there 
are no strings attached. If you look at some of those proposals, you might 
come to that conclusion. But, it has been found in other parts of the world 
that they put in technicians and professionnal persons and depend on them 
gradually to take over the economy of the country. 

Mr. McGee: I do not know if trade and trade missions is a proper subject 
at this time, but I find it difficult to dissociate them from the economy. There 
have been activities headed by Kit Carson from Toronto, who headed a group 
of businessmen to Latin-American countries looking for business. I wonder if 
you are aware of any other independent activity along those lines on the part 
of business groups in Canada. 

Mr. N. A. ROBERTSON (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): 
The chamber of commerce went to the West Indies. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): They also went to British Guiana. 
However, I am not competent to answer fully your question on this matter. I 
have paid a warm tribute to the members of the Department of External 
Affairs, but I would also like to take this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
activities of the representatives of the Department. of Trade and Commerce. 
They are working to the utmost, and to good effect. However, they do run up 
against difficulties, particularly with respect to terms of credit. 

Mr. NeEssiITT: Mr. Chairman, during the minister’s recent visit to South 
America; although it was largely in Brazil, would he care to make any com- 
ment inwegard to anything he heard with respect to how the recent world- 
wide recession had affected the economy generally of some of the South 
American countries. : 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): : Undoubtedly it has had a very direct 


_ effect and they are deeply concerned about the stability of the price of certain 


commodities. Take, for instance, coffee; I discussed this matter with the 
foreign minister of Peru the day I left. I was able to tell him that Canadian 
officials, along with a group of officials of various countries, were going to 


_ participate in studying the coffee situation. He regarded this as most welcome 
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news. However, it is the question of the stability of the commodity prices; 
and in that regard I might point out that Canada’s participation in the tin and 
sugar agreements—and there is a third one which I cannot recall—has been 
a matter of gratification. The third is wheat. SF 

Mr. Pearson: Is it a fact that our coffee imports and some of our other 
raw material imports from South America are via New York, and shown as 
imports from the United States? 

Mr. SmiTH (Hastings-Frontenac): I could not say that, as this is a 
matter for Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. JONES: Quite apart from O.A.S., did the minister run into requests 
while in South America for Canadian provision of funds to assist Latin- 
American scholars in increased numbers studying in this country? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): There has been little done in that 
regard. I know particularly of one Canadian company operating in Latin 
America that has provided scholarships. Some students came to Canada under 
that scheme; but having regard to the problem of exchange, the scheme was 
discontinued. I have a note here in regard to the activities of the Canada 


Council, and they spoke to me about this in Latin America. The Canada 


Council has provided scholarships for the Latin-American countries. 

The national research council offers post-doctorate fellowships, and the 
Canada Council inaugurated its non-resident awards scheme in 1958. While 
there is no specific quota for Latin-American students, ten, out of approxi- 
mately fifty, received awards in the council’s 1958 program. 

So you can see that some steps have been taken in that regard, and they 
were very gratified that this had been done. 


Mr. Jones: I take it from what you say that they would be interested in 
increasing this scholastic training.’ 


Mr. SmrtH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, and as I pointed out, if and when 
we join the O.A.S. it would be more or less a formal undertaking to underwrite 
some scholarships. eee e 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand the minister has another statement he would 
like to make at this time. As it will take about ten minutes, and time is 
moving along, I wonder if you would agree to hear it now. However, it will 
not preclude our returning to this Latin-American question at another meeting. 
Our next meeting will be held on Monday at 10 a.m. 


Mr. SmutH (Hastings-Frontenac): This is in regard to a question which 
was raised—and may I say with respect that it was raised quite properly, 
particularly at this time—in the debate in the house last Thursday. It has 
to do with the political cooperation in NATO and, therefore, I would like to 
have this statement on the record. 

I would just for a moment like to go back into the history of this matter. 
The North Atlantic alliance is something more than a military defence pact. 
It provides for intimate collaboration between sovereign nations, and the habit 
of working together, combined with the fact that the member countries have 
major interests in common and share a common outlook and tradition, having 
provided the framework for political consultation within the alliancé. 

During the first seven years of NATO, political consultation was encouraged 
by the increasing practice of holding private or restricted meetings of the 
council in which free and frank discussions were possible. A milestone was 
reached in 1956 with the publication and approval by the council of the report 
of the Committee of Three. One of the members of that committee is now the 
Leader of the Opposition. The foreign ministers of Italy and Norway also 
participated in this study. On the recommendation of the committee a meeting 
of foreign ministers is now held each year to appraise the political progress 
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of the alliance. On their recommendation a committee of political advisers 


under the Chairmanship of the Assistant Secretary General for Political Affairs, 
_has been meeting regularly since 1957. That has been a most useful piece of 
machinery. 

Then, there was another recommendation, as I recall it, by the Committee 
of Three that there should be set up a good offices procedure, to assist in the 
settlement of any serious disputes between members. That was something 
invoked, but not with any great success, any outstanding success, in the case 


of the dispute about fishing rights between Iceland and the United Kingdom. 


No less than 127 meetings of the council were held in 1958, and that provided 
for consultation. Of the 127 meetings, some 70 were private meetings devoted 
almost exclusively to political affairs. Of course, that makes for consultation. 
I would remind you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, that that 


was intensified last year. There were discussions in the NATO council 


regarding a summit conference, the replies to Marshall Bulganin’s letters, 
the suspension of nuclear tests, the prevention of surprise attacks, and develop- 
ments in the Middle East and Far East. It worked exceedingly well at the 


- permanent council level. 


Then, in December, 1958 a meeting of the council was held in Paris, which 
I and some of my colleagues attended. I say frankly that I was somewhat 
concerned on Sunday, December 14, when the three occupying powers and 
the representatives of the West.German government got together and discussed 
the situation. Willy Brandt also attended that meeting. A communique was 
issued. I have reported all this information to the house. 


Then, on.December 16, we considered in the full council the Berlin- 


. German situation. Iam very happy to report that the anxieties we had in that 


regard were dissipated because the three occupying powers did not go into 
the council and say “you must accept our view”. We discussed the matter 


- fully and, as I said last Thursday, of the discussions came the council’s ° 


communique. 


I do regard the communiqué of the NATO council as more constructive, 
but it did not represent any lessening of the firmness of our attitude with 
respect to our responsibilities to the West Berlin population. But I think you 
will find in that communiqué more emphasis in regard to a combination of 
firmness and the offer to negotiate and, to use the phrase I used in the house 
last Thursday, without immodesty I can say that Canada made a considerable 
contribution to that emphasis. As I said, and I repeat here, the policy is con- 


_sonant with the Canadian position. I would say also frankly that there were 


suggestions emanating from France that there should be a triumvirate which 
would get together and suggest policies. We were greatly concerned about 
that because we did not want and would oppose the NATO council’s becoming 
a rubber stamp for decisions made by any three powers who are members of 
NATO, whether they be Canada, Norway and Denmark, or France, the United’ 
Kingdom and the United States. That question was never raised in the meeting 


of the NATO council. The representative for France at the meeting of the 


NATO council indicated that they were very satisfied with the existing type 
of consultation; and it was firmly decided that there should not be any new 
machinery set up in that regard. 

It was decided that we should increase our efforts toward not only in- 
formation but consultation. It was felt that it should not be formalized but that 
the consultative spirit should prevail in that regard. 

So I can report, in answer to the question asked, that in 1958 consultation 
was broadened and deepened. I can assure the members of the committee at 


_ the present time that there is full consultation with respect to the crisis that 


_ may arise in the next few months. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, this brings us within a minute or two of 10.30, 
and another committee is meeting here at that time. , 

I would like to ask the members of the committee if there are any par- 
ticular subjects they wish to deal with at coming meetings, not necessarily a 
next one on Monday, but any other meeting. If you would indicate to me the 
particular subjects that you might want to discuss, I will arrange to have the 
proper officials here in attendance. There are times when the Leader of the 
Opposition may have a very busy schedule and there are times when he may 
not be able to be present. We will as far as possible endeavour to co-operate 
with all members in this regard. If you will let me know, I will do the best I can. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, do you think it is necessary to have a meeting 
on Monday next. Certain events are taking place around here on Monday that 
might perhaps detract from the attendance at this particular meeting. Perhaps 
with the consent of the committee we might meet later on in the week. 


Mr. PEARSON: I know there are events taking place here on Monday and, 


I suppose, on Tuesday and Wednesday. I would think perhaps that we could _ 


have a meeting Monday at 10 o’clock. I understand the minister will be here. 

As far as I am concerned, I would like to follow up the question which was 
raised at the end of this meeting, consultation with particular respect to the 
situation in Berlin and Germany, and try to talk about some of the results of 
this consultation in terms of policy in respect to these matters I have mentioned. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I just say this: I hope I can be helpful 
and that we will have some information in that regard. I am sure the Leader 
of the Opposition fully knows that the wires yesterday and today are hot. 


Mr. Jones: There is another question I would like to raise. Have the 
steering committee and the minister considered the advisability, in,view of the 
present tension existing over the Berlin question of having maybe one meeting 
in camera to discuss that situation? Do you think that would be useful? 

The CHAIRMAN: I can say very frankly we have not considered that. As I 
mentioned earlier, the steering committee is not yet complete; consequently, I 
was waiting until I had received all the names. 


Mr. HeErripGE: I would like to support Mr. Pearson’s suggestion, and 
some of us I know would like to discuss what would flow from that, the Rapacki 
plan and possibly Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Moscow. 


The CHAIRMAN: The difficulty arising on Monday is due to the visit of the 
farm groups from the west. But we are running into this problem: we gave 
assurances at the first meeting that we would try, as far as possible, to hold 
these committee meetings while the, house is not sitting, and there are numerous 
other committees meeting from time to time. It is becoming almost impossible 
to obtain a room. I think if we are going to do justice to the estimates, we will 
have to avail ourselves of every opportunity in order that we may cover these 
estimates. 

The next meeting will be on Monday’ at 10 a.m. in room 238S. However, 
you will be receiving a further notice in regard to this. 


This meeting of the committee is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


_ Monpay, March 9, 1959 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10:00 a.m. this day. 


‘ _ Members present: Messrs. Crestohl, Dinsdale, Fairfield, Herridge, Jones, 
_ Lennard, Macquarrie, Mandziuk, McCleave, Montgomery, Nesbitt, Nugent, 
a Pearson, Smith (Calgary South), Vivian and White. 

fe 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for 
_ External Affairs and messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for 
- External Affairs; R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for Ex- 
me ternal Affairs; Ross Campbell, Special Assistant to the Minister; H. F. Davis, 
_ Head, European Division; C. Hardy, Latin American Section; J. H. Taylor, 
' Executive Assistant to the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; and 
_ W. T. Delworth, Executive Assistant to the Minister. 

_ The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and announced the com- 
_ position of the Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure as follows: Messrs. 
Lennard, Richard (Ottawa East), Kucherepa, Crestohl, Lafreniére, Jones and 
4 Herridge. 


of Thursday, March 5, 1959. 


wey. Mr. Smith spoke of the Berlin crisis and outlined developments in that 
3 area since the end of World War II. He was questioned by members of the 


oe -At 11.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9 am. Thursday, 
ae March 12, 1959. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpbay, March 9, 1959. 
KO00 saan: 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I notice we have a quorum. Let us commence 
our deliberations. 
Just before we do, however, I wish to announce the names of the members 


of the steering committee. They are Messrs. Lennard, Richard (Ottawa-East), 


Kucherepa, Crestohl, Lafreniere, Jones and Herridge. 
We are still considering item 76, and the minister will continue his 
explanation of that item. 


; Hon. SIDNEY E. SmitH (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 


Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to elaborate in some degree with 


respect to the Berlin situation. For the information of the members of the 
committee it seems to me highly desirable that we should get the setting for 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to go into great detail. 

At the last meeting of the committee—indeed the first full meeting of the 
committee held last Thursday—just before the termination of the meeting, 
I spoke of consultation. 

At the close of the meeting the Leader of the Opposition indicated that he 


' would, at the next meeting, ask some questions about the extent and scope of 


that consultation, with particular reference to the Berlin situation. 

I am not trying to be canny when I make an observation along the lines 
of one I made last Thursday: that at this particular time any government is 
somewhat restricted; I used the expression that the wires are hot. That was 


-on Thursday. They were even hotter over the week-end with resnect to 
- communications back and forth with NATO—with our representative on the 


NATO council—and with our representatives in the various capitals of the 
world. 4 
It is always a problem how far one should go in stating a public position 


at a time like this. Indeed, the very word “consultation” indicates that there 


_ should be consultation before any one member of the NATO council goes to 
_ the press and states a firm position. Indeed, the need for consultation is why 


Mr. Macmillan will be in Paris and in Bonn this week; and that is why he 


will come to Ottawa next week, and then proceed to Washington. 


‘It is a grave situation. I think I can say this: that for me there may 


be more hope of a solution than appeared when I participated in the debate 


on external affairs on February 26. 


I reiterate what I said on Thursday, that the NATO council is fully seized 
of this situation. They are now studying possible solutions and conducting 
an examination of every facet of the situation. 

Now, to go back to the note that I struck a few moments ago; this involves 


' a discussion of many points of view, some of which have been accepted 


: already and some of which have been discarded. 


I certainly proclaim the old ‘‘Wilsonian” doctrine that there should be 
“open covenants openly arrived at’. But if I remember correctly, Mr. Pearson 


once said that he did not know whether the open covenant should be openly 


arrived at. There should be open covenants in particular circumstances but 
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open discussion may not be the best formula for achieving them. Having 
said that, I am here to give you as much information as I can subject to 
those considerations. ; 

All the council members—I say again—are agreed that the Berlin situation | 
must be kept continuously on the agenda of that body. One subject that 
will be coming up now will be the consideration of a reply to the notes that 
the U.S.S.R. sent to the occupying powers and to the other countries on 
March 2nd. In so far as the note to Canada in concerned this was in reply 
to the note we sent on February 17. I think the occupying powers sent 
theirs on February 16. 

For some weeks now, the United States, France and the United Kingdom 
have made reports to council of the situation and have made it clear that 
they desire to get the views of all the governments represented on the NATO 
council. 

One must realize, however, that the three occupying powers have special 
responsibilities that are not shared by the other members in NATO. And 
too, as Mr. Pearson said in the house on February 26 little if any information 
was given to Canada when the blockade of Berlin arose. But Canada was not 
as directly committed at that time as she is now. I shall refer to that matter 
in a moment. 

Having talked about the special responsibilities of the occupying powers, 
I hasten to say again and to emphasize that Canada is directly concerned, 
having regard to our commitments. It is indeed satisfactory to report that 
there has been no disposition on the part of the occupying powers to disregard ~ 
the views of the other members of NATO. Indeed, I turn the coin over and 
say that they have repeatedly requested the views of the other countries. 

I anticipated a moment ago that it would be useful to get the setting in 
this regard. I would like first to speak of the setting in respect of the right 
of access of the occupying powers to Berlin. 

The western occupying powers, the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France consider that they possess an undeniable right of access to West 
Berlin, and that this right is derived from the conquest of Germany. 

The occupying powers take the view that because of the unconditional ‘ 
surrender of Germany in 1945, the allied victors had the right to occupy any ~ 
part of Germany, and that included Berlin, and that the various arrangements 
between the wartime allies merely defined the manner in which this rigBt 
of occupation would be carried out. 

As was stated in the House on February 26, the right of access to Bera 
is implicit in the arrangements made in 1944 and 1945 over the occupation 
of that city. 

I emphasize that the people of West Berlin whole-heartedly welcome the 
continuing presence of western garrisons in West Berlin. They do not regard 
the occupying powers as conquerors; they welcome them as a bulwark to 

their own security. 
Indeed, this was shown very clearly by the results of the West Berlin 
elections which were held last December in the course of which communist 
candidates campaigned for the Soviet proposal for a free city in West Berlin 
and received almost no support from the voters. 

I have here, sir, a resumé of the various negotiations of 1943, 1944 and 
1945, and then later with respect to this situation at the time of the Berlin 
blockade. It seems to me that it would be long and rather tiresome for those 
who are listening if I went through all the details, so I wonder if the com- 
mittee would decide whether I could have this review of the agreements that — 
support the statement I made printed as an appendix to what I am saying 
here today? There are about four pages, and perhaps the members of the z. 
committee might decide that I read them. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee? 
é Wee Mri CRESTOHL: Perhaps the minister could give us a summary. 
o Mr. LENNARD: The minister has already done that, Mr. Chairman. 

: Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not want to condense it more: 
: otherwise I would be giving only half of the picture. But I shall say to the 
committee that, first, a preliminary agreement was formulated in 1944 by the 
_ European advisory commission which had been established at the Moscow 
- conference in October of 1943. That was during the war, of course. 

On September 12, 1944, the European advisory commission, made up of 
_ the three main powers on the allied side, drew up a document known as the 
“Protocol of the Zones of Occupation in Germany and the administration of 

_ Greater. Berlin”. 
This was signed by representatives of the United States, United Kingdom 
-and the U.S.S.R., and subsequently approved by the three governments. The 

. Protocol in its final form provided, amongst other things—and I am quoting— 
i that: - 


Germany within her frontiers as they were on the 31st of December, 

1937, will, for the purpose of occupation, be divided into four zones, 

one of which will be allotted to each of the four powers, and a special 
Berlin area, which will be under joint occupation by the four powers. 


“i Those were days of great confidence with respect to the future coopera- 
: - tion of the allies. 

yi A further agreement was adopted by the European advisory commission 
4 on November 14, 1944, setting more specifically the arrangements of control 
machinery for Germany and Berlin. Article 7 of this 1944 agreement reads 
fi, as. follows: 

An Inter-Allied Governing Authority—Komandatura—consisting of 
three commandants, one from each power, appointed by their respective 
commanders-in-chief, will be established to direct jointly the adminis- 
tration of the ‘“‘greater Berlin’? area. Each of the commandants will 
i serve in rotation, in the position of chief commandant, as head of the 
Inter-Allied Governing Authority. 


Reference to occupation of Berlin was also made in the agreed statement 
of the heads of government of the United States, United Kingdom and U.S.S.R. 
following the Yalta conference. A section of the agreed statement of February 
11, 1945, was in the following terms: 

Under the agreed plan, the forces of the three powers will each 

occupy a separate zone of Germany. Coordinated administration and 

We. control has been provided for under the plan through a central control 

mk commission, consisting of the supreme commanders of the three powers 

with headquarters in Berlin. It was agreed that France would share 
in these arrangements. 


This is the first mention of France. 

After the capitulation of Germany, the four allied governments issued 

amongst other documents a statement on the zones of occupation in Germany. 

"It set out the areas agreed to previously in the European advisory commission. 

‘% Article 2 of this statement—after the capitulation of Germany—hbearing date 

x of June 5, 1945, reads as folows: 

a The area of “greater Berlin” will be occupied by the forces of each 
of the four powers. An inter-allied governing authority—in Russian, 

Komandatura—consisting of four commandants, appointed by their re- 

7 spective comanders-in-chief, will be established to direct jointly its 
administration. 
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And so we have for the fourth time a reiteration of this policy. ; 

On June 14, 1945 the President of the United States wrote a letter to 
Marshal Stalin concerning the withdrawal of United States troops from the 
Soviet zone into the United States zone of occupation. He proposed that this 
transfer be carried out, and these are the exact words: 


“In accordance with arrangements for simultaneous movements of 
the national garrisons into greater Berlin and provision of free access 
by air, road, and rail from Frankfurt and Bremen to Berlin for United 
States forces.” 


Thats the end of the quotation. I have heard Mr. Dulles make an obser- 
vation with respect to this. And so on the basis of this undertaking and this 
promise that had been repeated several times, the United States withdrew 
its forces from the east and brought them back. Thereby, the Russian govern- 
ment, the U.S.S.R., came into full control of the area that is now East 
Germany—and that was done in the confidence that the agreement with 
respect to Berlin—and that was one of the factors—would be always observed. 
Marshal Stalin replied by letter dated June 18, 1945, stating: 


On our part all necessary measures will be taken in Germany and 
Austria in accordance with the above-stated plan. 


On July 1, 1945, United States forces entered Berlin and withdrew from their 
advance positions in Eastern Germany. United Kingdom and French forces 


subsequently took up positions in the western part of the city. In preparation. 


for this change a conference was held on June 29, 1945, between the com- 
manders in chief, Marshal Zhukov, General Clay and General Weeks, and ar- 
rangements were made for use by the western powers of specific roads, rail lines 
and air lines for the purpose of exercising their rights of access to Berlin. These 
general arrangements were defined further through actions of the allied control 
machinery in Germany. In addition, a variety of working practices and arrange- 
ments grew up in respect of the exercise by the western powers of their rights 
of access to Berlin. 

I mention here that the Soviet government in its note of November 27, 
1958, seemed to link the four-power agreements on Germany, to which I have 
been referring, with the Potsdam agreement of August 1, 1945, and to cite 
alleged violations of the Potsdam agreement as a reason for declaring null and 
void these other agreements which I have cited. 

It was subsequently pointed out by the western powers in public state- 
ments that the occupation arrangements for Berlin entered into force con- 
siderably before the conclusion of the Potsdam agreement, and did not depend 
on the Potsdam agreement for their validity, since the Potsdam protocol did 
not concern itself in any way with the agreements on Berlin. Now that is the 
statement; and I am convinced it is a clear record with respect to the rights 
and, naturally, the responsibilities of the three occupying powers of the west 
in regard to Berlin. 

I would like to deal again for a moment with the post-war development, 
in order to get the setting. In the years immediately following the war increasing 
disharmony developed between the Soviet Union on the one side and the western 
powers on the other over arrangements for Germany and Berlin. Efforts 
made through the council of foreign ministers to make progress toward a 
peace treaty for Germany came to naught. 

On March 20, 1948, the Soviet representatives walked out of the Allied 
Control Council for Germany which met in Berlin, and shortly thereafter the 
Soviet authorities attempted to impose increased controls on the movement of 
the forces and goods of the allied powers between West Germany and West 


fe. 
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Berlin. There followed a series of restrictions, as we remember, on traffic to and 


from Berlin which ultimately developed into the Berlin blockade. 


As is well known, an airlift was mounted by the three western powers to 


_ supply the city of West Berlin. This was a dramatic and successful effort to 


demonstrate to the Soviet Union that unilateral action of that kind to terminate 


agreements and to abandon responsibilities based on solemn international 


undertakings would be met with firm resistance by the western countries. 
Well, as you know, the blockade was unsuccessful. 


On May 4, 1949, the governments of the United States, the United King- 
dom, the U.S.S.R. and France reached an agreement at New York which provided 
in part as follows—and you will find in this text a reaffirmation of the old 
position as established through those earlier agreements. I am now quoting: 


All restrictions established since March 1, 1948, by the Soviet 
government on communications, transport and trade between Berlin and 
the western zones of Germany and between the eastern and western 
zones will be removed on May 12, 1949. 


This agreement was subsequently endorsed by the foreign ministers of 
the United Kingdom, France, United States and the U.S.S.R., meeting in a 
session of the council of foreign ministers in Paris. 


Mr. Chairman, what I have been endeavouring to outline to you represents 
the essential four-power arrangements relating to Berlin. They show clearly, 
and convincingly, that the western powers have every right to continue to remain 
in West Berlin until and unless some other arrangements for this city, acceptable 
to all the nations concerned and preferably—we have always said “preferably”— 
based on the reunification of Germany, are arrived at as a result of freely 
adopted agreements. These agreements should stand until that happy event 
would come about. 


On the western side care is being taken to ensure that no subsequent 
action would interfere with the basic western rights in Berlin. Thus when 
sovereignty was granted to the Federal Republic of Germany, effective in the 
middle of 1955, the western powers reserved to themselves their rights and 
responsibilities relating to Berlin and to Germany as a whole. 


Similarly, on the Soviet side, you can find some indications, if not in a 
formal sense, that they take the same view. They have not really formally 
made East Berlin a part of the German Democratic Republic. This is in a 
sense a practical admission of responsibility under the four party agreements 
for Berlin. Specific Soviet responsibility for controlling the flow of military 
personnel and goods to and from West Berlin was defined by the Russians them- 
selves in an exchange of letters accompanying a treaty between the Soviet 
Union and East Germany in September, 1955. 


I can go further, Mr. Chairman, but I do not want to get into the legal 


intricacies of the situation relating to Berlin; but it seems to me that it is 


highly desirable that we should have here a clearer appreciation of the founda- 
tion for what the West calls the right of access of the western powers to Berlin. 
They are well grounded in historical fact, and in established practice and custom 
that has developed and has been recognized since blockade of Berlin in 1948. 

The Canadian government is fully aware of the dangers of the Berlin situa- 
tion, and realizes the obligation of the occupying powers to study how they 
should meet any possible development. May I say this very seriously and, 
indeed, very soberly, that it is our sincere hope that the extremes which must 


_ be envisaged by any planning for contingencies can be successfully avoided. 


May I say this: I do not know whether or not it is helpful at this stage for 


anyone to say “If you shoot, I will shoot.” We are talking about possible 
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eventualities. We should not go around with chips on our shoulders on either 
side of this dispute. It is the Canadian view that we cannot allow the 24 million 
West Berliners to whom we have pledged ourselves to be absorbed in East 
Germany. 

Mr. Khrushchev implied in his speech at Leipzig at the end of last week 
that the transfer of Soviet responsibilities in Berlin to the East German regime, 
which he had scheduled for May 27, could not be considered as an ultimatum. 
There is an opportunity for discussion and negotiation, and he did say in that 
Leipzig speech that if reasonable negotiations were undertaken before May 
27, the date for changing the situation in Berlin could be postponed, and he 
did suggest that it could be postponed for a month or two until June or July. 

The basic situation, Mr. Chairman, despite these remarks of Mr. Khrush- 
chev, remains the same; but it does strengthen our hope that fruitful negotia- 
tions can get under way and that the basis of an agreement can be found 
on broader issues, thus possibly leading to a situation in which Berlin will 
no longer be a source of international tension. 

I touched on the situation with respect to Berlin and NATO in my speech 
in the house on February 26, but I would now like to expand somewhat on what 
I said then. I spoke a moment ago about Canada’s lack of commitments to 
the Berlin situation in 1948, when Berlin was subjected to this blockade. Also, 
I pointed out that our commitment is now much more exact, much more firm, 
than it was at that time. 

In October, 1954, there was held; a Pesniorenc: in London. That conference 
had to do with the making of plans for the termination of occupation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and for the incorporation of West Germany in 
NATO. At that conference the three western powers issued a declaration 
dated October 2, 1954, stating that: 


The security and welfare of Berlin and the maintenance of the 
position of the three powers there are regarded by the three powers 
as essential elements of the peace of the free world in the present in- 
ternational situation. Accordingly, they will maintain armed forces 
within the territory of Berlin as long as their responsibilities require it. 
They therefore reaffirm that they will treat any attack against Berlin 
from any quarter as an attack upon their forces and themselves. 


Immediately following the London conference there was held a meeting of 
the NATO council, and at that meeting the Federal Republic of Germany was 
invited to accede to the North Atlantic treaty. At that meeting on October 23, 
1954, all the members of the NATO council, including Canada, associated 
themselves with the three-power declaration on Berlin which I have just 
mentioned. They declared that any attack on Berlin would be an attack on 
them. That was declared by all the members of NATO. It is from this date 
that Canada has been very directly concerned with Berlin. True; we have not 
been as directly involved, as I said earlier, as the occupying powers. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has been intimately concerned, of 
course, with the Berlin situation. One can understand the force and validity 
of the view of the West Germans. They still consider Berlin as the eventual 
capital, the renewed old capital of a unified Germany. Then, West Germany 
has a responsibility to pay such occupation costs as are requested by the 
three western occupying powers in Berlin. This they have undertaken and 
have fulfilled. These occupation costs have not been paid directly to the 
occupying powers; they constitute an element in the substantial subsidy which 
is given by the Federal Republic of Germany to the municipal administration 
in West Berlin. It is a substantial subsidy that West Germany pays to West 
Berlin and, indeed, it represents, in ‘considerable measure, an important form 
of assistance to the economy of West Berlin. 
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: In addition to this declaration of the NATO council, in which Canada 
joined on October 23, 1954, there is an obligation to be found in article 6 of 
_the North Atlantic treaty. Article 6 provides, in effect, that an armed attack 
on the occupation forces—it is set out there specifically—in Europe of any 


_. party to the treaty constitutes an armed attack against all parties within the 


’ 


meaning of article 5 of the pact. 

I would just mention, in passing, that Canada has long shown a strong 
interest in West Berlin. Well before diplomatic relations were entered into 
between West Germany and Canada we maintained in West Berlin a small 
Canadian mission. That was accredited to what was known then as the allied 
control council. At the present time our mission in West Berlin is closely 
coordinated with our embassy in Bonn. The Canadian ambassador to West 
Germany carries the title and responsibility of head of the Canadian military 
‘mission to West Berlin and he makes frequent visits to that city. We have a 
foreign service officer on a permanent basis along with some other staff 

members to operate this mission in West Berlin. I could elaborate on the 
duties of that mission. It works under our Ambassador to Bonn in connection 
with consular duties, information work and activities of that kind. 

: I would speak now of the access of the members of our Canadian mission 
to and from West Berlin. We have directed them over the years to go to 
and from our mission in West Berlin by commercial airline, so that there 
would be no possibility of the Russians baring their way on the grounds that 
Canada was not a party to the original agreements with respect to the access 
by road and rail. 

I might say a few words about methods of access in general. There are 
three commercial airlines operating into west Berlin—Pan-American airways, 
British European airways and Air France; one airline for each occupying 

power. As you know, the commercial airlines make use of agreed air corridors. 

The occupying powers make principal use of road and rail traffic as provided 

for under the agreements. The vehicles of the occupying powers pass through 

two check points on the road to West Berlin and are passed through by Soviet 
military guards when their occupants present appropriate identification. West 


_ German and West Berlin traffic is inspected by the East Germans, but the 


papers carried by the traffic of the occupying powers is inspected by Soviet 
_ officials. ; 

Mr. Chairman, even since February 26, when we discussed these matters 
in the House, there have been important developments. On March 3, at the 
conclusion of Mr. Macmillan’s visit to the U.S.S.R. a communiqué was issued. 
I think it is useful for us to look for a few moments at the nature of that 
communiqué and of subsequent events. This communiqué, enunciated certain 
principles. It was stressed that the two prime ministers did not hold negotia- 
tions but rather an exchange of views and, as Mr. Macmillan pointed out, both 


_ before going to Moscow and since his return to London, his talks in the U.S.S.R. 


could be considered as being in the nature of a reconnaissance. 

On the most important issues, those relating to Germany and Berlin, the 
prime ministers were unable to agree about the juridical and political aspects 
of the problems. We must recognize that. They did agree, however, on the 
need for early negotiations between the interested governments to establish 
a basis for the settlement of these differences. It was stated in the com- 
muniqué that through such negotiations the foundations for a stable system 
of European security could be created. 

It was agreed that a further study could usefully be made of the possibili- 
‘ties of increasing security by some method—this was in the communiqué, and 
‘I read this carefully—of limitation of forces and weapons, both conventional 
and nuclear, in an agreed area of Europe, coupled with an appropriate system 


_. of inspection. 
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The prime ministers, Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Khrushchev, endorsed the 
principle that differences between nations should be resolved through negotia- 
tion and not through the use of force. .It is doubtful, of course, if force would 
provide any adequate solution in any circumstances. 

They did mention, according to the communiqué, and they did discuss the 
importance of advancing toward a solution of the problem of disarmament, 
and the desirability, particularly, of achieving agreement on the stopping of 
nuclear weapons testing under an effective system of international inspection 
and control. 

On February 26 I was bound to report to the house that there had been 
a slowing up—and that is an understatement—of negotiations in Geneva 
with respect to the cessation of nuclear tests. There is to be found in this 
communiqué some hope that Mr. Khrushchev might take some direct interest 
in that matter with a view to reaching agreement. 

On his return to London, Mr. Macmillan informed the House of Commons 
that the main purpose of his visit had been to seek a better appreciation and 
realization of each other’s views. He did stress, however, in his report to the 
House of Commons last week, the gravity of the situation and the vital 
character of the issues at stake. Mr. Macmillan referred to the possibility that 
had been raised by Mr. Khrushchev of negotiating a non-aggression pact. There 
was no negotiation about a non-aggression pact, but Mr. Macmillan did state 
that the United Kingdom was willing to agree to a declaration in this sense 
and in the terms of non-aggression. It was stated by Mr. Macmillan in his 
report to the house that this matter would be subject for further discussions 
between the two governments. I recall on Thursday last Mr. Herridge asked 
for comments on the results of Mr. Macmillan’s visit. I hope—and I have 


gone into this at great length—I have answered the questions and that I have. 


covered the points which Mr. Herridge had in mind. I would say this, that 
if we are closer to agreement on the basis of a meeting between the East 
and the West it is in large measure—and comments from any source which 
would discount it leave me cold—due to the wisdom and strength which Mr. 
Macmillan showed in the visit which he and Mr. Lloyd made to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Hear, hear. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not going into the social or 
political events, but I make this statement very clearly. Mr. Macmillan has 
demonstrated again his dedication to our common purpose and he has evinced 
a strength which we knew he had and that was shown when he refused to be 
put off by discouraging circumstances. 

Mr. Macmillan will be in Paris and in Bonn this week and he will come 
to Ottawa on Wednesday the 18th. We are awaiting his visit to learn something 
more about the discussions in Moscow and about his endeavours to explore 
the situation with General De Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer. That will be most 
useful to us. I am not suggesting for a moment that we have been bereft of 
ideas; indeed I advance the contrary as a statement of fact. Canada has not 
been bereft of ideas. We have advanced ideas. I indicated in my speech in the 
House one which had to do with withdrawal of forces and I said there was a 
long catalogue in that respect. Our proposals advanced to our Ambassador to 
NATO have been seriously considered, and they are under consideration. 

Out of our discussions with Mr. Macmillan and with Foreign Secretary 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd we can test some of the views which have been put forward, 
having in mind the necessity for consultation which has been evidenced in 
practice during the past months; and perhaps with the NATO powers we can 
produce positive proposals on the part of the west which will gain the support 
not only of our NATO partners but also command the support of the opinions 
of our people, and indeed of world opinion. : 
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May I say this, and I reiterate or echo something I said, I think, in my first 
appearance before this committee in 1957. We must be positive: we must not 
leave it to the U.S.S.R. to always have us on the run with proposal after 
proposal when it appears they are the only people who are thinking, according 
to their propaganda, about world peace. I think it would be useful if while 
remaining firm on the Berlin situation we were not always to say “no”. While 
remaining firm could we not in the west sometimes say ‘yes, provided that” 
instead of always or frequently saying “‘no, unless’. It might well be without 
sacrificing our strength that that would be of great use when we approach 
negotiations. 

Now I wish to speak on the Soviet note. Since the debate in the house 


on February 26 we have received a reply—the western powers have received 


a reply—to the note sent in response to the Russian note of January 10. We 
have received a reply to the Canadian note of February 17. I will be happy 
to ‘table this note when the translation has been checked against the Russian 
language original. There is nothing of significance in the note to Canada that 
is not also to be found in the notes to the United Kingdom, the United States 
and France. 

Discussions, as I intimated earlier, are now going on in respect of a reply 
to that note on the part of the western powers. The preparation of this will 
be greatly assisted by the consultations which are now taking place in NATO 
and in various capitals, and particularly also by the visits of Mr. Macmillan 
to Paris, Bonn, Ottawa and Washington. 

The note of March 2 reaffirms the necessity of a peace treaty for Germany 


-and the need for this treaty to prohibit German militarism. It asserts that 


such a treaty will mean the settlement of the Berlin situation, and it insists 
that the reunification of Germany must be left to the two German states. It 
warns that any attempt by the western powers to maintain access to West 
Berlin by force will be opposed by force and will lead to war. 

The note argues that the U.S.S.R. wishes to have a settlement of the 
Berlin question which is acceptable to all concerned. It calls for a summit 
meeting of the four powers with Poland, Czechoslovakia and East and West 
Germany represented at that meeting to discuss a peace treaty and a change 
in the status of Berlin as prescribed by the U.S.S.R. It asserts that a summit 
meeting could consider a wider agenda including European security, disarma- 
ment, mutual withdrawal of troops, a zone of disengagement and an atom-free 
zone, the reduction of troops on foreign territory, the ke) EUG a of nuclear 


weapons, and the banning of nuclear tests. 


_ The decisions on a peace treaty reached at such a meeting should then 
be referred to a peace conference as was contemplated by the note from the 
U.S.S.R. on January 10. The note asserts that the Soviet government thinks 
that a summit meeting would be more likely to succeed than a meeting at 
any other level, but it states—and this is not without significance—that the 


“4 U.S.S.R. is prepared to accept a foreign ministers’ meeting to discuss Soviet 


proposals for a German peace treaty and Berlin, which is a more restricted 
agenda than they seemed to contemplate for a meeting at the summit. 

The note states that: if the four powers are not yet ready for a summit 
meeting, the Soviet Government would be willing to attend a foreign min- 


_isters’ meeting, but the note stipulates that attendance at a meeting of the 


foreign ministers should be identical with that of their projected summit 
meeting—that is the four powers, East and West Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. They did suggest a meeting of the foreign ministers for 
April and they also agreed to the western proposal that it should be held 
either in Vienna or in Geneva. 

The latter Soviet note is, of course, to be assessed against the background 
of Soviet policy as regards Germany, as it has emerged since the end of the 
second world. war. This policy has had two elements. 
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First, the U.S.S.R. has steadily endeavoured to build up a Communist 
state in the Soviet zone of Germany and has integrated East Germany 
politically, economically and militarily with the Soviet bloc. In 1948 it sought 
to expel the western allies from Berlin. Since then it has accepted specific 
commitments to assure the normal functioning of transport and communications 
between Berlin and Western Germany. We must keep that in mind. 

Second, the U.S.S.R. argue that a peace treaty with East Germany and 
with West Germany must first be concluded. That peace treaty must provide 
for a de-militarization and neutralization of the whole of Germany. The 
reunification of Germany then must precede the election of an all-German 
government and must be achieved through direct negotiations between the 
two halves of Germany; reunification must permit the continued existence of 
a Communist state in Eastern Germany. 

In presenting this position, the Soviet Union has maintained an attack 
on the rearmament of Western Germany and has warned that this would 
delay reunification and that the provision of nuclear weapons to West Germany 
would prevent reunification. 

That, as I see it, is the present position of the U.S.S.R. in respect of East 
Germany. Yet I conclude by saying that they are ready to discuss and 
negotiate the situation. 

Mr. HerRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions. Un- 
fortunately I have to leave for another committee in a few minutes. 

I thank the minister very much for his exhaustive review of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s visit. My question is this: regardless of the early, rather disconcerting, 
press reports with respect to that visit, I understand it has been much more 
fruitful than those early press reports indicated. 

Mr. SmtH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: From reading the press reports I am of the opinion that 
Mr. Macmillan has just the right personality to deal with a person like 
Khrushchev under those circumstances. ‘ 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Well, the press reporters were faced 
with the situation midway through the visit, when Mr. Khrushchev went out 
and made a political speech. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. : 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would say that the soundness and the 
fortitude of Mr. Macmillan through what I have called “‘trying circumstances” 
was a factor which made for the success of his visit in terms of reconnaissance. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I think it deserves our admiration. 


Mr. Pearson: The minister’s statement has of course raised a great many 
subjects on which I think some members of the committee—perhaps all the 
members of the committee—would like to question him. I certainly would. 

I hope there will be an opportunity at a subsequent meeting for the kind 
of questioning that we have in mind and after a chance to study what the 
minister has said, which is not provided at the moment. However, there 
are some things which occurred to me at once in connection with his state- 
ment. Perhaps I might mention one or two of those things in a preliminary 
way. 
The minister has indicated the difficulties he has been under in giving us 
the details about the diplomatic negotiations which are in progress. 

Of course, I think we all appreciate that. I do not think anyone could 
expect negotiations of the kind that are now going on inside NATO to be 
published. That is a kind of confidential diplomacy which I think is required 
in the present circumstances. 

Nevertheless, there are two reservations about confidential diplomacy 
which I venture to make when I talk about that sort of thing: one is that the 
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‘ _ principles, the basic policy. The basic policy should be made public so that 
we may know the basis on which negotiations are being conducted. 
_ Mr. PEaRSON: The other is that there should be no commitments made 
which are binding on parliament and the people. 
ny Subject then to those considerations, I would like to ask the minister a 
_ question or two based on his statement. If we accepted the position as he out- 


‘4 lined it—and I think quite accurately—that has been laid down by Mr. Khrush- 
i 


a. 


chev for solution of the problem of Berlin and the related problems of Ger- 
many, there would not be, of course, any likelihood of a settlement. 
A Perhaps we do not have to accept all of Mr. Khrushchev’s statements 
i! literally, especially as they seem to change in emphasis from day to day as his 
mR methods of diplomacy seem to change from day to day. 
fa It is hard to understand them. I agree with Mr. Herridge that Mr. Mac- 
.) millan, who is the latest victim—he was not exactly a victim—the latest sub- 
Ms _ ject of those methods, conducted himself in a manner which certainly deserves 
_ —and I know it secures—all our admiration. 
ig Khrushchev seems to be one of those people who knock you down, then 
a pours mercurochrome over your wound, gives you a drink and helps you up; 
_ and when you begin to feel that he is not so bad after all, he knocks you 
P down again. So you are in a continual state of bewilderment as to his attitude. 
fe However, he has made it perfectly clear that there are certain things, as 
cj a basis of Russian policy in respect to Germany, which would be difficult for 
the west to accept. 
Z _ The minister has said that our policy must be based upon firmness, and 
that has been repeated by other western leaders. I think we all agree. But 
_ of course firmness is not a policy in itself. Firmness is perhaps a posture upon 
_ which a policy should be based: but it is not policy. 


; Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I suggested it was a policy as far as 
_ West Berlin is concerned. 


Mr. PEARSON: In one sense, perhaps, it is a policy there, but I still think 
that firmness alone, while it may be essential, would not provide a solution. 
It may bring about a situation where proposals can be made and which will 
have some possibility of acceptance. 

In connection with policies that could be based on firmness, there are 
_ two things on which I think we should get some enlightenment, both as to 

_ Canadian policy and as to western policy. I mention them because they have 
been discussed in Washington and have’ been discussed in London. In fact, 
there are more than two things. 

One is: are we willing to accept even as a basis of negotiation in the dis- 

- cussions which will have to take place, the Soviet theory which has been re- 
_ iterated by Khrushchev, that of the two Germanys, one of them must be 
' communist? He has said that again within the last two or three days. 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac) : Yes, at Leipzig. 


Mr. PEARSON: That is one point. A second, as a basis for any negotiation 
on the unification of Germany do we insist on a free elections, or can we, as 
Mr. Dulles pointed out a month or so ago, accept perhaps some other method? 

The other question—I have a lot of others—but perhaps I may put this 
one forward at this time: Mr. Khrushchev has also said that by May 27th— 
he qualified that as the minister pointed out, by saying it might be at some 
later date, provided negotiations are going on satisfactorily by May 27th— 
but at some date the Soviets are going to turn over control of the access to 

_ Berlin to the East German government. 
“Y That represents perhaps an important change. I wonder if that is accept- 
able policy as a solution, and that after that has been done, whether the Cana- 
dian government feel that the East German government, acting as an agent of 
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the Soviet Union, or in some other capacity, will be the authority with which 
we can deal in this matter? And if we do not accept that, what is to be the 
situation then? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): With respect to the first question from 
Mr. Pearson: I would reaffirm what I said at the last meeting of the committee, 
which was really the first meeting, and what I said in the house: firmness 
with respect to the West Berlin situation, but flexibility and a continuous offer 
to negotiate. 

Those are not incompatible ideas. Now, having emphasized that, I put it 
this way, that Canada is among those who advocate a balance between those 
two viewpoints. 

With respect to East Germany as a communist state, I shall try to be very 
frank with the committee. We face the fact that as recently as the speech 
made in Leipzig last week, as the Leader of the Opposition said, Mr. Khrush- 
chev showed that his attitude varies from time to time and indeed from place 
to place. 

The West German government wants to have reunification. They want to 
see Berlin as the capital of a reunified Germany. 

The western powers have recognized the viewpoint of the U.S.S.R. in 
terms of Europeain security. They have said—I think in 1955, it was Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd who said as much in the House of Commons—and I think last 
year Dr. Adenauer recognized that Soviet concern about a reunified Germany 
fully armed in the middle of Europe. 

All these leaders of the western powers stated that a reunified Germany, 
a free Germany, would not be used as a base for military operations or 
military installations. They would not go beyond the line—the eastward line 
of West Germany. 

I do not know; I do not dare to guess what the solution of the reunification 
of Germany would be, or when it will come about. I do know the statement 


made by Mr. Dulles in a press conference to the effect that free elections which 


were agreed to by the U.S.S.R. in Geneva in 1955—and we welcome the state- 
ment that Mr. Dulles made—need not precede some degree of reunification. 

I do not believe we are going to see very soon, or all at once, a reunifica- 
tion of Germany. Certainly the Canadian situation is this, briefly, that we 
would like to discuss this problem, and it has been discussed in some measure 
in the NATO council. 

Could we come to an understanding, an agreement whereby the reunifica- 
tion of Germany would be a gradual matter, a gradual process? 

In respect of Western Germany, and with respect to separating what they 
might think pre-eminently to be the two parts of Germany, I know their 
intense desire to bring about reunification of their country. So I come back 
and say that the matter, in terms of gradual steps being taken for reunification 
should be seriously considered. 

Now, with respect to the access to West Berlin by road, by rail, by air, or 
by canal, I can say juridically, they are assured to us. I attempted to point out 
that it does not solve the problem as we find it at the present time. 

The concept of the East Germans serving as agents of the U.S.S.R. does 
not disturb me. Over the week-end there were press reports to the effect 
that Mr. Grotewohl of East Germany said if and when they take over they 
will exercise this power of supervision of traffic, for example, on the autobahn, 
with great care, and with generosity. I would like to see what the guarantees 
are for that. 

I am bound to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I have grave concern about 
using force in respect of the matter of who stamps the travel document. 


Mr. PEARSON: I think everybody shares the minister’s concern in respect 
of the use of force, because one form of force might lead to another and we 
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- would be in trouble But if this change to another authority—an East German 


authority—takes place, and if it is not recognized by all the NATO powers, 
especially those with special responsibilities in Berlin, and they try to supply 
Berlin and their forces in Berlin as they have been doing in the past under 
rights guaranteed to them, and if they refuse to recognize the formalities 
insisted upon by the new authorities, then I do not see how they can avoid 
the use of force in some form. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have my hope in consultations. I 
share your sentiments entirely, Mr. Pearson. 


Mr. JONES: I was most interested to hear the comments of the minister 
in respect of the gradual reunification. One of the problems we are told is the 
maintenance of West Berlin, the reception hall of freedom for the many 
thousands upon thousands of Germans who would like to escape the Communist 


yoke. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): About 200,000 a year. 


Mr. JONES: I suppose the position of the Russians has a wider purpose, 
including perhaps the purpose of establishing control within the East German 
area, in order that the Communists may have a front behind which to work. 
This would give them a somewhat great manoeuverability in respect of diplo- 
matic exchanges over the whole reunification problem, as well as assistance in 
provoking these crises which come up from time to time in their offences 
against the West. 

I am wondering if you would care at this time to elaborate on your 
thoughts in connection with gradual reunification. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Well, I would start right in the city 


_of Berlin as a whole to increase the participation in common services by 


East and West Berlin. I am not free to report in full on my conversations with 
Mayor Willy Brandt, but I do think it would be possible to do more with 
respect to Berlin services. Indeed, I am free to report that Mr. Willy Brandt 
said that inter-governmental cooperation and collaboration could be increased. 
He did say that a few years ago the only thing which bound East and West 
Berlin together was a common sewer. That is one thing. 

I think we should look at the draft treaty advanced by the U.S.S.R. My 
own view is it is framed and drafted to the end that the communist powers 
would extend westward. I admit our deep anxiety in respect of West Berlin, 
but I am thinking of the whole of Germany when I say that. That treaty 
suggests a loose type of confederation. Is there anything possible that would 
safeguard West Germany from communist infiltration in that particular 
situation? 


Mr. JoNES: Would it be going too far at this time to say you had something 


in mind such as a phased reunification? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Gradual or phased? I would accept 
phased. Yes, there are other possibilities which have been mentioned in the 
past of which we are not unaware. I saw a suggestion some time ago about 
a four-power commission to deal with the German problem. We did have 


at one time a four-power control commission, or something which could be 


designated in that way. It broke down. Could that be looked at—and I am 
putting it as a question—in terms of keeping the whole German question 
within the context of a four-power commission? That commission might also 


_ watch over the observance of any agreement which might be reached at 
_ these meetings. 


There has been mention of the participation of NATO in respect of Berlin 
itself. The question which occurs to me—I do not state it negatively or 


-_positively—is that, while there is a promise of a meeting of foreign ministers, 
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and eventually a meeting at the summit, has the U.N. a role at this particular 
time when we may be getting together the two sides concerned? I only express 
the hope that if there is a role for the United Nations it will not be presented 
to the United Nations when there is a deadlock so that it will be thrown on Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s table, with someone saying to him ‘‘Now, you solve it.” 

Mr. PEARSON: Would it not also be desirable, if there is a role for the 
United Nations, that it should not be presented to that body by one of the 
four powers with special responsibilities in Germany, but rather by some 
other power which would take this responsibility. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Frankly, I would hate to do that in 
“this context. 

Mr. Pearson: I am not suggesting it should be presented now by Canada; 
but if the time comes, as the minister knows, presentations of proposals by 
delegations who are not acceptable to certain members of the United Nations 
sometimes prejudice those proposals. I am thinking of the United Nations 
emergency force. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

Mr. JonEs: I think in that respect, Mr. Chairman, it would be very nec- 
essary to avoid attempting to pressure the powers concerned through the 
United Nations when in actual fact they will not yield to pressure. It seems 
to me it involves a dispute in conflict, unless it is proceeded with with utmost 


care and with satisfactory arrangements with those involved. It might cause 


disharmony rather than achieve a solution. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It is a method of approach. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You spoke of an air corridor between West Berlin and 
the western powers. Is there no other corridor which is uncontrolled between 
the western powers and west Berlin? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have the map here. The roadways 
are prescribed in detail in the early agreements. There are the roadways, 
the canal system and the commercial airlines. If we are insisting on the 
agreement, we art tied also with respect to the routes of access and exit. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: As I understood you, you mentioned the autobahn, That 
is what you are referring to? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 
Mr. CrESTOHL: And that is controlled? 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: The air corridor is not controlled? 
Mr, SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Have there been any negotiations at any time with a view 
to obtaining an uncontrolled means of access to West Berlin, other than through 
this air corridor? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No, I am informed that there have 
not been. I could not answer it categorically myself with respect to the 
roadway. In respect of the commercial lines there has not been any inspection. 
Indeed, that is how the refugees get out. They travel by air from West Berlin 
to West Germany. Of course, I am speaking in juridical or legalistic terms. 
What the Russians endeavoured to do in 1948 was to jam the airways. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Has there been any jamming of the airways, 
even on a spasmodic basis, in the last year or so? 


Mr, SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. 
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SO ee Mr. Ditason Is ? it not true that if the Russians had wished to tales action 

a to make the air navigation impossible in that corridor the airlift could not 

have been conducted? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): They were not successful in 1948. 

Mr. PEARSON: They did not attempt to do it in 1948? 

Mr. SmiItTH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. 

Cs Mr. PEARSON: At the last meeting of the NATO council—and I do not 

_ have the actual statement before me—there was a reference to the desirability 

of negotiation of the Berlin difficulty within the framework—and I do not 

_have it exactly—of German negotiations. The two were tied up and in a 

way which almost invited proposals. 

Now, since that time, is it not true that all proposals that have been 

' made in regard to Berlin and Germany have been made by the Soviets, 

— and that while we have answered Soviet notes—there have been two or 
_ three since then—we have not, on the western side, put forward any proposals 
_ which would require the kind of answer from the Soviets that we continuously 

- make to them. 

Has the time not come that the West, before the conference begins, 

should put forward some proposals of its own, both in regard to Berlin and 

in regard to the German problem generally? Can that not be done when 

projecting our position of firmness in the maintenance of our rights? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings- Frontenac): The replies to the Soviet notes of 
y November 27, which the three occupying powers sent on December 31, did 
- not deal very much in substance. They disputed certain historical claims 
that were made. 
The replies—and I include that of Canada in this group—to ate U.S.S:R:. 
- note of January 10, frankly purported to say, without going into substance: 
* let us sit down and talk about this; let us put forward our views at a conierence. 
' Frankly, that was a situation which you might say was a matter of 
procedure. 
Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the time has come now when we must do 
- something positive. With respect to the idea of a four-power commission— 
a it is proposed that both East and West Germany would be represented by experts 
- on such a commission—I am thinking of the evolution of the deliberations 
of a four-power commission on Austria which resulted in the Austrian treaty 
- which we hope parliament will decide to accept. These suggestions actually 
came out of Bonn some weeks ago. 7 
me - Mr. Pearson: If that is true, is not that recommendation a recognition 
' by the federal republic that there are two Germanys? 


oe Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Not necessarily. It is proposed in the 
~ reply of February 16 that they would sit in with the occupying powers as 
' advisers, that is East Germany and West Germany; and that would not be 
| in itself—I insist it would not be a firm recognition of this state. 

-- Mr. Pearson: How could the communist part of Germany be expected to 
| accept a four power commission which recognizes formally, officially, and 
ra _ diplomatically, that one part of Germany, did not recognize the other part 
in the same forum? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not see any problem there. 


The CHatIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


tip Mr. Pearson: I shall offer some questions; or perhaps I should offer ety 
at a subsequent meeting when we have had a chance to think over what 
he minister has said, because very important questions have been brought up 


this morning. 
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Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): With respect to the question about 
Rapacki asked the other day of Mr. Diefenbaker in the house, I tabled last 
August in this committee the note that we had from the Polish government 
with respect to this matter and also our reply. 

I invited an examination of the reply we gave to the note we had re- 
ceived from the foreign minister, Mr. Adam Rapacki of Poland. In that note 
we indicated after consultation in NATO, that this was unacceptable; that 
the plan as first put forward on February 14, 1958, was unacceptable. 

I have not looked at it recently, but we did express our appreciation 
of the initiative of the Polish government putting forward this plan, and indeed 
we welcomed it; and in that note, in effect, we invited the Polish government 
to re-examine the proposal. 

The Polish government did that in fact, and I can state that I had two 
discussions with Mr. Adam Rapacki last autumn while I was at the United 
Nations, during which I endeavoured to indicate our objections to the plan. 
The plan would call for the prohibition of nuclear weapons in certain areas— 
East and West Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Having regard to the strong conventional arms of the East, the imple- 
mentation of this plan would leave the West at a disadvantage. I have 
heard many speculations of the comparative strength of the conventional 
forces of Communists—east of the zonal boundary. But certainly, they would 
dominate the situation as compared with the conventional forces of the West. 

Mr. Rapacki went to Oslo in November of last year and I know he dis- 
cussed the matter with the Norwegian foreign minister, Mr. Lange, and others 
in Norway. 

The Polish foreign minister, Mr. Rapacki gave the press an interview 
shortly after that, and he presented a revised version of his earlier proposal. 


In this Mr. Rapacki proposed a plan encompassing, two stages: the first in- 


volved the freezing of nuclear weapons at the existing level; the second would 
see a gradual reduction of the conventional forces. 

It has been our purpose, to see whether there is anything in this pro- 
posal; and it has been under consideration by the NATO council. It is now 
being studied collectively by the member governments of NATO. 

As yet it is difficult to ascertain the relationship of the recent proposal 
to decisions and statements that have come out of the United Nations, but 
this aspect is now being studied. 

Mr. PEARSON: Now that the NATO council is discussing the Rapacki 
plan or some modification of it as a possible basis of negotiation, why was 
it that the NATO council at its Copenhagen meeting pretty clearly dismissed 
that plant without qualification? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The notes in reply were delivered in 
July 1958 after the consultations in the NATO council which continued after 
the Copenhagen meeting. I want to get the timing correct. 

Mr. Pearson: Was there not a reference to NATO in the Copenhagen 
discussion of the Rapacki plan? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not recall that there was, because 
they had not discussed it in the NATO council before. I remember that very 
clearly. That was in May, and the revised proposal came forward in November 
of last year, which was later. 

Mr. Prarson: Does a discussion going on at NATO of these plans now 
indicate that the council itself is not opposed to disengagement in principle? 

Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is an inference I refuse to admit. 
It is not without significance that this was one of the matters which was 
mentioned in the communique by Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Khrushchev. Mr. 
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s Macmillan was pressed in the House of Commons on Saturday, as reported, 
_ and he said: this is a matter for consultation. But it is not without significance 
_ that this was mentioned. 

? The CHarrmawn: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. PEARSON: Would the minister like to express his views on the idea 
of disengagement in some form or other as a possible move towards greater 
security in Europe? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): We would not have been following 
. as much as we have, if we were not interested in some proposal of that kind. 
_ If Mr. Pearson is trying to pin me down to any specific proposal I refuse to 
m. bite. 

Mr. Pearson: No, I am not trying to do that. This is one of the subjects 
which perhaps the committee should discuss. I was simply asking whether 


the idea of disengagement in some form or other had not been dismissed by 
the Canadian government. 


__~*Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It has not. Indeed, I do not recall—I was 
rk out of Canada at the time—but the Prime Minister, I think it was, in Bonn 
_. in a press interview indicated the continuing interest of Canada in that regard, 
; subject only to a plan which would not be disadvantageous to the West, and 
to a plan which would be mutually advantageous to the East and the West, 
_ because that is the kind of agreement that sticks. 


: Mr. Pearson: I wonder further if the minister would agree if we might 
_ have a discussion on that. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am anxious to get ideas. 

Mr. Pearson: And to give ideas. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): And to get ideas. I have been giving 
ideas all the morning, and I have not shown any disinclination to do so. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: I have been wondering about the Rapacki plan of dis- 
engagement. Why not have a Rapacki plan in reverse, and have forces from 
_ the east in Western Germany, and forces from Western Germany in the east 
on a quid pro quo basis as conventional forces? 

z Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is a desideratum to be prayed for. 
_ But the Russians have indicated that they_do not want inspection teams with 
— respect to cessation of nuclear weapons tests in their territory, because they 
_ might turn out to be intelligence officers. 

y - The CHarirmaAN: Are there any further questions? 

i I think the committee have welcomed the frank and full report which the 
- minister has given to us this morning. 

: It has also been indicated that at a later date, when the members have 
- had an opportunity to study the evidence given this morning, the minister would 
_ be prepared to meet this committee again and to discuss Berlin and other 
- situations. 

, We are all aware of the changes from day to day, and of the various state- 
y ments issued by the interested governments and others; consequently I think 
the questioning this morning has been fairly complete. The minister is quite 
i. prepared to appear again before the committee. But he tells me that he would 
not be able to be here at our next meeting which will be on Thursday from 
m9 am. to ll am. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I think it would be useful, sir, if I 
| may just make this suggestion as a witness, that before we take up some of 
_ these matters again it would be helpful if the members of the committee 
_ had the background. I could not disclose any of the discussions but I might be 
able to give you the background of the visit of Mr. Macmillan. 
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The CHamrMAN: That would certainly meet with the approval of the 
committee. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Then may I suggest we do not hold our next meeting until 
we have the reproduction of the evidence and the statements the minister gave 
us this morning so that we will have at least twenty-four hours in which 
to examine the report? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is likely what will happen. 

While we are discussing the Rapacki plan, if you wish to refresh your 
memory; on Monday, August 4, 1958, the text was published in the Evidence 
and Proceedings of the External Affairs Committee. 

We will continue on until twelve o’clock with the estimates, and Mr. 
Norman Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, will give 
his report on item 76 the general administration of the Department—unless 
it is the wish of the committee that we now adjourn. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): For the assistance of the committee we 
had in mind that we would distribute the report so that the members of the 
committee would have an opportunity of examining it before Mr. Robertson 
spoke. 

Mr. NorMAN ROBERTSON (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): 
Perhaps we might send a copy of it to the individual members this afternoon. 

Mr. Jones: That would be very helpful. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been suggested that Mr. Robertson’s statement be 
distributed to the members of the committee and then, having had an 
opportunity to study it, Mr. Robertson would be prepared to meet us at the 
next meeting on Thursday. We might now adjourn if that meets with the 
approval of the committee. 


Agreed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 12, 1959. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9:10 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Crestohl, Dinsdale, Dorion, Fair- 


field, Hellyer, Herridge, Kucherepa, Lafreniére, Lennard, Mandziuk, Martin 


(Essex East), McGee, Montgomery, Nesbitt, Nugent, Baarsarl Pratt, Richard 


_ (Ottawa East), Smith (Calgary South), Stinson, Vivian, and White. (23) 


In attendance: Messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for 


External Affairs; R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for 


External Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs; H. F. Clark, Director, Finance Division; J. H. Taylor, Executive 
Assistant to Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and after calling for fur- 
ther consideration, Item 76—General Administration, introduced Mr. Robertson. 


The Under-Secretary spoke briefly of the role of the Department of Ex- 


_ ternal Affairs referring to a document entitled “Organization and Administration 


of the Department’, copies of which were distributed to members of the Com- 
mittee on Monday, March 9, 1959. 


Following Mr. Robertson’s questioning, Item 76 was allowed to stand. 


The following items were separately called and after further questioning 
of Mr. Robertson, assisted by Messrs. Macdonnell, Matthews and Clark, were 
adopted: 

Item 77—Representation Abroad—Operational; 

Item 78—Representation Abroad—Capital; 

Item 79—Official Hospitality; 

Item 80—Relief and Repatriation of Distressed Canadians; 

Item 81—Representation of International Conferences; 

Item 82—Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada; 

Item 83—Grant to the International Committee of the Red Cross; 
Item 84—Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee; 
Item 85—Assessment in International Organizations; 


Item 86—Contribution to United Nations Expanded Program for Technical 
Assistance; 


Agreed:—That two documents produced by the Under-Secretary and en- 


~ titled “Organization and Administration of the Department” and “Department 
of External Affairs Main Estimates 1959-60 compared with 1958-59”, be printed 
as appendices to this day’s proceedings. 


At 10.50 a.m. the Committee adjourned to eat again at 10.30 a.m., 


Monday, March 16, 1959. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, March 12, 1959. 
9:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you will come to order, gentlemen, we will proceed 
with the work of the committee. 

I mentioned at the previous meeting that we would have with us, Mr. 
_ Norman Robertson, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. He 


- circulated a statement which outlines in detail the various divisions and 


_ indicates how they are broken down. As I understand it, Mr. Robertson will 
make’ a short statement as well, and then we may have questions dealing 
with the administration. 


Mr. N. A. RoBertson (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): 
_ Mr. Chairman, I do not really propose to supplement very much the information 
_ which has been circulated to the committee. I think the general exposition of 
- departmental policies was introduced by the minister, and I think will be 
- resumed by him. It was his hope that I, with the assistance of colleagues 
who are here, would be able to supply background information and explanations 
- of the actual organization and work procedures of the department in Ottawa, 
and of the offices abroad. 

I wonder if as a beginning there are any questions arising out of this first 


summary paper? I may say, in the ordinary course, it will be published as 


an annex to the annual report of the department. External Affairs has always 
endeavoured to get in its annual report for the completed calendar year, 
bringing it up to December 31, 1958, and that means that the report itself is 
_ not ready for you today; I had hoped as a convenience that the full annual 
report instead of just this appendix might have been ready when the Committee 
_ started its work. I am in your hands. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, what are the questions you wish to ask in 
respect of this explanation which has been circulated on the remarks of the 
- Under-Secretary? i 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you wish us, Mr. Chairman, to ask questions 
based only on this sheet of paper, and do you wish us to withhold until later 
_ questions not relating to this statement? 
The CHAIRMAN: I would think any questions other than those relating to 
_ policy would be in order now. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would be very interested in asking Mr. 
_ Robertson if he feels he can, under the circumstances, appropriately give us 
_ what information is available in respect of the current events in Iraq? 
Mr. Rospertson: I came straight to the House this morning and I have not 
_ seen the night’s telegrams. However, information available up to last night 
made it pretty plain that the uprising under Colonel Shawwaf in Mosul had 
| ‘been suppressed and that President Qasim and his forces appeared to be in 
- complete control of the country. 
.Mr. Martin (Essex East): Are there any Canadians in Iraq? 
- Mr. Rospertson: We have a list of 41. 
‘ Mr. Martin (Essex East): I understand the United States authorities are 
af taking some steps towards moving Americans out, or are giving them the facili- 
_ ties for leaving. Is the situation there that serious, and are we taking steps 
of that kind? eke 
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Mr. Rosertson: I think our plans for this type of contingency in Iraq are 
most closely associated with those of the United Kingdom. We have had the 
help and the cooperation of both countries in different areas where evacuation 
has been necessary. I think in Iraq it would be done with the United Kingdom. 
I believe there have probably been preparatory steps taken on both sides, but 
it did not seem necessary to put anything in motion yesterday. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This might be the type of question you cannot 
answer, and I will understand right away if you say so. I have made the 
suggestion recently, largely as a result of my visit to Iraq in September that, 
in view of what seemed to me as obvious events there, we might give considera- 
tion to the establishment of a diplomatic mission in Bagdad. Are you in a 
position to comment as to whether or not consideration is being given to the 
desirability of this? 

Mr. Rospertson: Only in a general and a preliminary way. As you know, 
in the last three or four years we have been trying to-strengthen and extend 
Canadian diplomatic representation in middle eastern countries. We now have 
ambassadors in the Lebanon and in Israel, where we had formerly been repre- 
sented by a charge d’affaires, with the Lebanon linked with our representation 


in Egypt and Israel with representation in Greece. Now those are both © 


separate embassies. For the last six weeks, we have had a full Canadian 
minister in Tehran. I would certainly agree with you it would have been 
useful, from the point of view of obtaining political information, to have had 
somebody in Iraq as well. The rate of progress is limited not only by funds but 
also by availability of personnel. If you go back ten years when there was 
really not a beginning of a middle eastern division in the department, it seems 
to me the expansion in that area has been quite sizable. However, I certainly 
would not wish to say that further expansion is not required. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Do we do much trading with Iraq? 


Mr. Rosertson: Not a great deal. Iraq has been and is, I suppose, poten- 
tially the wealthiest of the Arab countries in the Middle East. It is a sterling 
area country and its principal trade in the western world has been with the 
United Kingdom. 

I think an analysis of the trade prospects for Canada was quite a factor in 
the decision to open the next mission in Iran rather than in Iraq. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would you agree that commercial interests are 


not necessarily, particularly in view of the present tense circumstances, the — 


basis for establishment of a diplomatic mission? 

Mr. Rosertson: No; but in an area where there is a real interest in both, 
the fact that there happens to be a little more opportunity for Canadian trade 
in one country than in the other, might be the determining factor in deciding 
where to open a mission. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would you not agree that countries like Western 


Germany are now extending their commercial relations with the Middle East : 


to a very surprising extent, and it may be that if there is a political reason 


in the best sense for establishment of a diplomatic mission it could have a 


consequential commercial advantage? 
In view of the increasing importance of various countries which have 


Arabic or associated cultures, and the possible necessity in the future of 


furthering diplomatic relations with them, do any of our departmental officers 
have the opportunity of learning Arabic? 


Mr. RospeRTSON: We have had two young secretaries in the department 


posted to a year’s course at a special training school for Arabists. I think © 


this school was actually organized by the United Kingdom foreign service. 
From time to time I hope we will be able to continue sending promising 
people. It is a modest beginning but we were starting from scratch.. 
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Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Robertson 
would perhaps say a word regarding the embassy in Washington? I am 
thinking of the relationship, or perhaps better, the separation, between Trade 
and Commerce on the one hand and External Affairs on the other. What 1 
am concerned about is whether or not you feel we are well enough staffed, 
keeping in mind the events of the past week in respect of the decision of 
the United States concerning the imposition of mandatory controls on oil 


‘and whether or not we are advised well in advance of the atmosphere in 


Washington on these subjects. 
I recognize this is a question on trade, but I am wondering whether. or 
not we are well enough informed in advance as to the sentiment which exists. 
I am also interested in our representation in Venezuela. I understand that 
from time to time we do make representations to them on this subject. Could 
you say a word on those two points? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. In the Washington embassy the representation of 


_ the different departments of government is really very closely integrated. In 


this field of oil it is not only a matter involving the Department of External 


Affairs and the Department of Trade and Commerce but there is in Washington 


also a representative of the Department of Defence Production who has most 
continuously and strenuously kept in touch with the United States departments 
concerned with oil policy and oil administration. 

The problems are there, plain to see, and unresolved. However, I would 
not say there was any question of lack of contact or lack of understanding of 
the position either way. I think it is just a very large and difficult problem. 

I am not quite sure what your question is concerning Venezuela. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could I put it this way; has this question 
been discussed and is it continuously under review by our representatives in 
view of the fact that the Venezuelan government exports about 270,000 barrels _ 


-of oil per day? Do-we carry on any reviews of their situation in relation to 


Canada? 
Mr.-Ropertson: I think the contacts, particularly in this field, have been 


close in the last year or two. They have an ambassador here who takes a very 


great interest in their export position. We have an ambassador in Caracas, 


f - formerly Mr. Bower and at present Mr. Couillard, and there is contact between 
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their embassy in Washington and our embassy in Washington on this particular 
subject. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I was going to suggest that perhaps we should 
clean up one subject at a time. 

Mr. Nespitt: I have a question on the subject of representation. Has any 
thought been given to the opening of a Canadian consular service in the State 
of Florida, either in St. Petersburg or Miami? 

Everyone knows that many hundreds of thousands of people spend their 
winters there, many of whom are elderly people, and sometimes difficulties 
arise because of death and sickness. 

I know we have consulates at other places in the United States that do a 


very fine job. However, I am thinking it would possibly be a great service 


to individuals if some sort of similar service were set up in one of the major 
cities in Florida. 
Mr. Rogertson: At the present time Florida is in the consular territory 


‘of our consul-general in New Orleans. He has, I must admit, a very large 


field extending from Texas to Florida. 
Mr. Nespitt: You have not considered having a special one for Texas? 
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Mr. RoBERTSON: I was looking at the breakdown of costs by missions and 
I noticed our consular offices cost'us an ‘amount comparable to that of most 
embassies. In fact our New York consul-general’s establishment is our third 
largest appropriation for an office; it follows London and Washington. So 
it is a very serious undertaking to open a new consulate. 

Mr. HerRIDGE: There is a telegraph and telephone communication system 
between Florida and New York. 

Mr. NespittT: I realize Mr. Herridge comes from a part of the country 
where they are no doubt unfamiliar with the situation, but a great many 
people go to St. Petersburg in the winter, and there is a difficulty in respect 
of making funeral arrangements and that sort of thing. : 

I would not suggest that a consulate be established for that purpose, but 
there are other things. Of course there is a telephone between Florida and 
New York. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): In regard to the question Mr. Smith asked, I 
take it there are two types of representations which might be made by Canada 
to Washington; one by our diplomatic mission to the State Department and the 
other to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Smith told us in the House of Commons the other day that Canada 
protested the recent anticipated oil occurrence on February 19. That was 
done, I take it, by note from the Secretary of State for External Affairs to the 
Secretary of State in the United States. 

Mr. Rosertson: I think what happened was that the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs instructed our charge d’affaires to deliver the govern- 
ment’s views. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That was prior to the request by the President 
on or about February 28 for an extension of time to give him the opportunity 
of considering the proposal for mandatory curbs. May I ask was any protest 
of any kind sent by Canada between February 19 and March 10? 

Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): I suggest this was answered by the Prime 
Minister in the house yesterday. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Before I plunge, it would be of help to me to know just 
what was said in the House yesterday. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I asked the Prime Minister whether or not a 
protest had been made after February 19, and I do not think the Prime 
Minister appreciated the full import of the question. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I think he did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NEssiTT: Mr. Chairman, I do not think this is a fair question to ask the 
under-secretary. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): He said the government was continually giving 
consideration to protesting undesirable acts affecting Canada on the part of 
other countries. My question is: was there any protest of any kind made— 

Mr. Nrssitt: I think this might be reserved until the minister returns. 

Mr, MARTIN (Essex East): May I ask my question? I do not want to 
embarrass Mr. Robertson. If he does not wish to answer I will readily under- 
stand. I simply ask, does he know, as the permanent head of the department, 
whether a protest of any kind was made by Canada after February 19 on any 
level? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I would have to check the dates on the files. I do know 
that Canadian views on questions of interest have been put very fully and very 
continuously over a long time before the American government. 
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Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): That is clear. But my question was: in view 
-_ of the request made by the President as to the recommendation for curbs, was 
_ there any protest of any kind or at any level made by the government of Canada 
_ to the government of the United States? 

A The CHAIRMAN: The under-secretary will take the question as notice and 

- give you an answer later. 

_ _. Mr. McGee: I am wondering if the under-secretary might give us some 
_ information which other members perhaps might have, but which I do not have. 
_ It concerns the registration of lobbyists in Washington. It is my understanding 

lobbyists must be wegistered according to law in the United States. 
fee # Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. McGEE: I am wondering what is the extent of the Canadian lobby or 
lobbies in various fields. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: In Washington? 

Mr. McGEE: Yes. 


; Mr. ROBERTSON: Isthink that United States law requires that any agent or 
| representative of any foreign government has to be registered. The Canadian 
__ lobby may be considered as being the Canadian embassy. The Canadian gov- 
| ernment does not, as a matter of practice, use the services of public relations 
_ firms or lobbyists at all in its dealings with the United States government. 

a Mr. McGEE: I appreciate that. I was asking for information which presum- 
| ably would be available to the Department of External Affairs. Are you sug- 
_ gesting there are no Canadians registered as lobbyists in Washington? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No, I would certainly not like to leave that impression. 
But at the same time I do not like to attempt to answer the question. I am not 
quite sure, for instance, what the legal position is under this United States law. 
Quite a few Canadian companies have representatives in the United States, 
Whether, in fact, they are required to register under this law I would not be 
able to say without looking into it. The same thing might apply in respect to 
_ the various trade representatives who are often interested in what has happened. 
| Mr. McGtre: Presumably, if there is a law requiring registration, there will 
be a registry somewhere. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. I think it is maintained by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. I think any American public relations, advertising or pro- 
- motional firm which takes a brief from a foreign government or a foreign 
interest has to disclose its interest, and register. 

Mr. McGezE: Is it proper to request that this information be made avail- 
' able to the committee? 

_- The CHarrMAN: I would think so. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We can ask our embassy in Washington to find out. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Could you tell us what is the custom in respect of the 
a making of announcement by the head of the state when the announcement 
| affects another state?) Does the announcement first go to the embassy of the 
| .. state affected, or is it just abruptly announced, as in the case of the United 
i States announcing the statement on oil? Would it be passed on to the embassy 
| first before appearing in the press? : 

‘ Mr. Rosertson: I think on the question of communications between gov- 
r  ernments it is customary to let the other country know that you are proposing 
to publish a communication and ask if they have objections to it. In the case 
| > of the promulgation of the presidential order on oil, that was, I suppose, legally 
a domestic United States action. 
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That was, I suppose, really a domestic American act. I think it was one 
which affected every country in the world interested in the oil trade. I would 
not expect advance copies of a proclamation like that to go to all the countries, 
although I would not like to leave the impression that the Americans do not go 
out of their way to keep us informed of what they are proposing to do. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): There would be no difficulty, I take it, according 
to your experience as an ambassador in Washington as well as in your present 
position, for the head of a government to make representations to the President 
of the United States about any matter concerning which the former felt keenly? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No, there would be no difficulty. > 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I am sure this is directly what happened after 
the Carson committee made its recommendations. It was then purely a question 
for the President to decide whether or not he was going to abide by a United 
States supreme court decision and recognize the need for control. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is right. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Going back to June 1957, and the criticism 
which I had heard prior to that time as to Venezuela, for example, main- 
taining a substantial lobby, the United States took the position that they could 
not accept us, because it might affect their relations with that country. 

Up to June 1957, were we kept apprised of the recommendations of the 
Carson committee?’ I realize that goes back before your period of office, but 
that is what I am attempting to get at. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I just do not know what the answer would be. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: During your years in Washington as ambassador do you 
recall any occasions when the head of a Canadian government made direct 
representations to the President of the United States? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: The word “representation” is rather a technical term. But 
our Prime Minister and the President of the United States have had conver- 
sations in Washington, as well as up here; and I assume that they could be in 
touch with each other informally from time to time. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: Speaking in a formal sense, can,you recall any occasions 
when direct representations were made by the Canadian governement to the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It is my impression that there are questions before the 
house and a tabulation under way of representations and protests which I think 
has been promised in the house. I would prefer to see what evidence is 
produced. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): When were you appointed as ambassodor to 
Washington? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: May 15, 1957. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: May I ask this question which I have heard diccrsced on 
a number of occasions by members of the committee, and for the information 
of the members: whether our representative abroad is an ambassador, a minis- 
ter, or a charge d’affaires; to what extent is he allowed to make decisions on 
the spot? What degree of importance in a question requires him to consult 
with Ottawa, and what is the usual procedure in that respect? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I would say that consultation on any question of policy 
between a representative abroad and the government at home would be com- 
plete and continuous. Whether it be an ambassador, a minister, or a charge 
d’affaires, does not really alter the question. It does not mean that there is a 
greater delegation of responsibility between one class of representative as 
compared to another. 
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Nowadays with communications as prompt and secure as they are, any 
representative abroad—virtually any representative abroad—can get in touch 
with Ottawa within a day and consult, or get instructions as to the action he 
should take. That is one result and I think that is true of all diplomatic 
services—of the enormous speeding up, not only of telegraphic but telephonic 
communications, but of the provision for automatic ciphering which they have 
between a good many of the important offices. 

A situation in which the representative is isolated for a while and has to 
use his own judgment without being able to inform his government, does not 
happen very much now; it is very rare. 

The CHairMAN: Are there any other questions? 


- Mr. CrESTOHL: I see from your memorandum that six heads of missions 
retired from the service. Can you tell the committee whether the circum- 
stances under which they retired were due to resignation or otherwise? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: What is that, please? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Did the six heads of missions retire because of resignation, 
or was it under other circumstances? I refer to page two of your memorandum. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I have found the paragraph. I am familiar with the 
circumstances in some cases and I am not familiar with the circumstances in 
others. I can tell you by inspection, there are two or three, who had reached 


_ statutory retirement age. I see two or three others who did not. Whether 


in every case the resignation or retirement was accompanied by a letter of 
resignation I could not say without notice. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): What is the statutory retirement age? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It is the same age as for the civil service; normally it is 
65, but it can be extended, as was done in the case of Mr. Wilgress, for a year. 
Then he was given a supplementary extension because the government wanted 
him to carry on at the “surprise attack” talks in Geneva last autumn. 

Mr. HELLYER: Are there provisions for early retirement by agreement? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I think the general provisions of the Civil Service Act 
would apply. 

Mr. MatTTHEws: In the case of people who come under the terms of the 
Special Superannuation Act, they cannot get a pension before 65 unless it be 
for the reason of ill health. Under the Civil Service Act, when career people 
are appointed, they can retire at the age of 60 and get a pension. 

Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): What pension would they get in the special 
cases you mention? 

Mr: MATTHEWs: I am afraid I would have to look up the original wording 
of the Act regarding the scale of pension entitlements. I have not that informa- 
tion here, but I could bring it for you. 

Mr. RicHarpD (Ottawa East): Would you please bring it for us. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): I am under the impression that in special 


‘cases they can get a full pension in ten years. 


Mr. MattTHEws: No, in five years a minimum pension; in ten years, it goes 
up; and it increases every year thereafter to a maximum of 70 per cent, as 
under the Civil Service Act; but just what the steps are, I would have to let 
you know later. 

Mr. Herripce: Dr. Keenlyside was for eight years director general of the 


ie technical assistance administration of the United Nations. During that time 
__was he still considered as one of the personnel of the Department of External 
‘Affairs? 
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Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, I think he was seconded for service with the secretary 
general of the United Nations. He was really seconded twice. He went from 
the Department of External Affairs to be deputy minister of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, and from there he went to be director of the technical 
assistance program. But he was on the External Affairs establishment until 
he resigned last summer. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary pee: Who replaced Mr. Désy as ambassador to 
France? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Piette Dupuy is now our ambassador to France. He 
had been our ambassador in Rome. 

Mr. HrrriIpGE: What is the Brice dine for appointment if a Canadian 
citizen is appointed by some agency of the United Nations to do a particular 
work for any nation? Is there any recommendation or anything required from 
the Canadian government or from the department? 

Mr. Rosertson: No. I think the initiative in all these cases comes from the 
specialized agencies or from the secretary general, in the case of the United 
Nations. If they want the service of somebody, such as a Canadian citizen, 
they move directly in the matter. But if they want the services of somebody 
in the Canadian service, they would inquire whether his services could be 
made available. 

Mr. Herripce: They would deal directly with a Canadian citizen, but not 
if that person were a member of the personnel of your department? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. We have one man who is seconded to help the 
secretary general on a loan basis. I hope he will be coming back to our service 
in a year or so. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are referring to Mr. Murray? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Miss AITKEN: Is he paid by the United Nations? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: He is paid by the United Nations, but he has the status 
of a Canadian civil servant, and his ultimate pension rights are ae in 
the ordinary way should he return to our service. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think it should be noted that the secretary 
general of the United Nations has chosen one of our men to be in the closest 
immediate advisory capacity to him. I refer to “Geoff” Murray. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. NESBITT: I can well understand why the secretary general would do 
just that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Vivian: I wonder if Mr. Robertson would care to comment on the 
succeeding paragraph on page two of his memorandum and tell us what this 
inspection service in connection with the Department of Trade and Commerce 
amounted to? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It has been necessary as an administrative development, 
in an effort to try to keep up with the expanding number of offices. I think 
this inspection service is a combined effort as a rule, in which our department, 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Treasury Board, and on odd 
occasions the Civil Service Commission, examine and make suggestions on the 
organization and conduct of business, and the allocation of the work at the 
different posts; and there are field inspections. 

We have a team going away today. But I think this year, the group is a 
purely External Affairs team. Two senior officers who have a good deal of 
experience both in the field and in the department will go to look into matters 
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_ on the spot; that is, into the actual working arrangements, staff relations, the 


premises, and so on, at about half a dozen posts in a convenient geographic area. 
__ We have had an inspection service for three years, and a timetable is being 
worked out. I think perhaps we would like to have this kind of field check 
made every three of four years. Perhaps Mr. Matthews could expand on the 
point. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Inspection teams make about‘three tours a year. We always 
try to get someone from outside our department on them because we feel it 
makes for a better inspection. On the last one we had someone from the 


Civil Service Commission; and I think next time someone from the Treasury 


Board will go with us. 

_ The objective is to have them visit each post every three and one half years, 
to look into it from the point of view of administration and so on. We like to 
get their comments and their report on how these missions can be improved; 
and they are able to discuss these problems on the spot. 

- Mr. Vivian: Thank you. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would this be the appropriate place, Mr. 
Chairman, to ask this question? The other day I ventured to ask in the house 
whether, in view of the statement made by the prime minister of Israel that he 
would like to have an opportunity at this time of reviewing matters between the 
United Arab Republic and Israel, the Canadian government would not give con- 
sideration to taking steps somewhat similar to those which they took as one of 
the sponsoring nations of the United Nations in 1952, to call upon the parties 
in that area to negotiate in accordance with the terms of the earlier arrange- 
ments. I cited the successful development in Cyprus. I wonder if the Canadian 
government could give consideration to taking the initiative after careful 
consideration which might lead to a discussion between the United Arab 
Republic, in particular, and Israel, as a means of seeking to resolve problems 
that concern them and that concern us all. 

I wonder if Mr. Robertson’s attention has been drawn to the suggestion 
I made, and if he has any comment to offer. ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I think that is a question on which the only comment 
should come from the minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a question of policy. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I do hope that the matter will be carefully 
considered by the department at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? There must be a lot 
of material in this statement in which you are interested. I certainly do not 
want to cut discussion short at all. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): What is the latest with regard to the foreign 
ministers’ meeting? Is there anything you could add to what was last said? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No. I have nothing to add to what was said in the house. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is it the intention of the Secretary of State to 
report to the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that possibly, in view of the importance of this 
General Item we could stand it over, and have the under-secretary appear 
before us again. Maybe there will be questions arising from time to time, 
of which we should make note, for the under-secretary to answer at some 


future meeting. Does that meet with the approval of the committee? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): My question was about the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 
The CHAIRMAN: I have made an announcement about that already. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I wonder if Mr. Robertson feels that my last 
question, being of a policy nature, should be answered by the minister. And 
in view of its importance, I was wondering when there would be an opportunity, 
and whether he will be -returning,—because there are a number of other 
questions of a policy nature I would like to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martin, at the last meeting I indicated: that the 
minister would return, and that he could not possibly be here today because 
of another engagement. No doubt he will be back. 

Shall we stand Item 76 and pass on to Item 77. 

Item 77. Representation abroad—operational, $9,606,439. 


The CHairMaAN: Are there any questions on Item 77? 


Item agreed to. 
Item 78. Representation abroad—construction, acquisition or improvement of 
buildings works, land, equipment and furnishings, $1,565,405. 


Mr. KucHEREPA: Might we have a progress report on this item? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Matthews will answer your question. 


Mr. MattHews: I can give you a brief report of what happened during 
the past year. Actually, we have been trying to develop new procedures for 
examining both buildings that are recommended for purchase and in arranging 
for the design of buildings abroad. 
Therefore, the total number of projects completed during the past year 
has not been as large as we had hoped. We are at the moment working hard 
to arrange for the purchase of a residence in Buenos Aires. We do not have 
at the moment anyone we could have sent down to examine this property, 
so the Department of Public Works made available the services of their chief 
architect, who went down for us to look into this property. I think that is 
evidence of far closer cooperation between the two departments. The have 
personnel and facilities which can be made available on short notice. 

The figures for the actual expenditures to date during the current fiscal 
year, indicate that there have not been any large expenditures for the purchase 
of new buildings. We have completed some construction projects and we have 
completed a chancery in Paris. JI think that was the largest item. We have 
also completed alterations that were needed in New York. 

When we were here last year, there was a very substantial sum in this 
year’s estimates to finance these things. 

Expenditures under the capital item for the current year up to March 1 
amounted to $530,000. The proposed purchase of an official residence in Buenos 
Aires during the current fiscal year may add to this total. There is always a 
time lag in entering the last month’s expenditures abroad in the books; so that 
more than the normal monthly expenditure for furnishings will eventually be 
changed. 

The plans for next year will, we hope, permit us to get at least a start on 
the embassy building in Brussels, and a start on the new chancery premises 
in Canberra and New Delhi. We hope to start on a construction program in 
Ankara. In Ankara we have unsatisfactory quarters rented both as residence 
and chancery and we hope to begin projects there. These will be the main 
ones we are contemplating constructing. 

There may be properties turn up that we would want to buy, but it is very 


hard to forecast because you never know where a suitable property may turn © 


up at a price which makes it a desirable purchase. 
Mr. KUCHEREPA: We have land in Canberra? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. We have a ninety-nine year lease from the Australian 
government on a very satisfactory basis. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: How close are we to construction there? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: We are still working on design, but we hope that fairly 

early in this fiscal year we will be able to start—that is, in the coming fiscal 
fe year. 
Z Mr. HERRIDGE: I note on page 3 of this statement that reference is made 
_. to “furnishings schemes, in full or in part”. Does that mean furnishings are 
_ done representing certain periods such as Queen Anne, Victorian and Edward- 
’ ian? Would you explain that? 

Mr. MaTTHEws: Where we buy or build a residence for a chief of mis- 
sion, or property as a chancery or office, naturally we have to have a furnishing 
scheme. We try to keep it of a kind that is properly integrated; we do not want 
to mix local office furniture with Louis XV, or whatever it may be. Therefore, 
you can see we try to have a design worked out which is satisfactory as a 
whole, rather than in bits and pieces. We do this in two ways. We have some 

_ decorators on the staff of our Supplies and Properties Division and these people 
do the work themselves as much as possible. 

We also make use of commercial decorators to give us recommendations on 
furnishing a house. The period furnishings schemes mentioned are usually 

_ hecessary where we have rented a house which is partially furnished and we 

_ heed to add some supplementary pieces. 

3 Mr. HERRIDGE: That means if you acquired property which had furnishings 

in the period of Louis XV, you would continue that period? 
, Mr. MATTHEWS: You would certainly endeavour to have something which 
_ would go well with the furniture already there. You would not necessarily try 
_ to get period pieces. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You keep up the tradition of the Foreign Office? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Not exactly. 

| Mr. NESBITT: I have in mind a question much along the same line as Mr. 
- Herridge’s. Just as an observation, during an opportunity to spend a brief 
time in the new embassy in Paris, I noticed that certain parts of the new 
* embassy were extremely well decorated and certain others followed the 
- scheme Mr. Matthews mentioned, I suspect, of adding certain period furniture. 

The supplementary furniture pieces, I think had been made in Canada, and 
_ looked very much like it—with phony worm-holes and everything else. It 
did not look very attractive. 
If you are going to supplement these furnishings I think it is a very good - 
idea to attempt to get something approaching the genuine article. 
The main thing I have in mind is something which has been brought up 
_ previously. Is consideration being given when furnishing embassies to furnish 
_ them completely with an eye to, shall we say, advertising—I do not like the 
term—Canada? There are very many good furnishings made in this country 
| which have a distinctive flavour. 
[ I know there is a committee at the present time selecting Canadian paint- 
ings to go in these embassies, but I am wondering to what extent it is con- 
- templated that this policy will be followed in the future? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Wherever it is feasible to do so, we do buy in Canada and 
| send abroad. There are certain times when it is not possible. Sometimes it 
adds very much to the expense. In tropical posts, you sometimes have to have 
- furniture made of special woods in order to resist rot. In some cases we send 
_ these posts Canadian steel office furniture. We do, wherever possible and where 
_ it is financially reasonable, send Canadian furniture. As it is often only a mat- 
ter of adding a few pieces, it is not worth trying to place an order in Canada 
and ship it out. 
i, 
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Mr. Nessitt: I may say I think there is a general feeling that when one 
visits an embassy of another country he expects to see something which 


indicates the flavour, atmosphere or culture of that country. When you see 


something else which is totally unrelated, it comes as a bit of a disappointment 
or a surprise. 


Mr. Martuews: I think it is really a matter of a compromise.» You have 
to have something which fits into the surroundings of the country where you 
are. For instance, you would not expect to have the same furnishing scheme 
in Paris that you would possibly have in New Zealand or some other country. 
What is the norm in different countries will vary and you have to have 
furnishing schemes which are acceptable from that point of view. 


Mr. RicuarD (Ottawa East): I do not suppose your decorators would be 
inspired in their choice of office furniture by what we have in the House of 
Commons here. 


Mr. NessittT: I hope they did not stick to the wine and green which we 
have here. 


Mr. Montcomery: I would like to go back to the question of property. 
Do you find that in some places it is cheaper to rent than to purchase property 
and own it? Is there a policy on this? When do you try to purchase PrOper ly 
and when do you simply rent it? 


Mr. MatTHEew: I think as a generalization you can say in the long run 
almost everywhere it would be cheaper to own, for two reasons. One reason 
is that the residence of the head of mission and/or chancery abroad is tax-free 
if we own it, the same way foreign missions here are tax-free. The second 
reason is when you rent quite often you have to move, and to move is always 
a very expensive procedure because your furniture, furnishings, curtains and 
rugs always, or quite often, are not suitable for the new property. So it is 
very much more expensive to move from one property to another. 

Obviously, we cannot purchase our buildings everywhere at once, particu- 
larly because of the financial end of it and also the necessity of investigating 
these properties. So we do normally rent where suitable property can be 
available at reasonable rentals. Where rents are either extreme or where 


Phe 


what is available for rent is not suitable, we give priority to expenditure of ‘ 


money for purchase or construction. 


Mr. Montcomery: Thank you. The other question I have is this: you 
have.a property branch? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 


Mr. Montcomery: If you are going to build any building, do you also © 


have in your department architects who design these buildings or do you ~ 


depend on Public Works or outside architects? 


Mr. MattHews: Actually, we have on our strength two architects who have ~ 


done some designing. But, as I mentioned, our progress this year has been 
rather slow because we have been trying to work out new schemes, one of 
which is a method of selecting Canadian architects to design our buildings 


abroad. Obviously, it would not be desirable or worth while financially to 


have on our staff enough architects to do all the work we want. So there has 
been established an architectural advisory committee, one of the functions 
of which is to recommend architects for carrying out projects abroad. | 


The membership on that committee consists of a representative of our © 


Department, a representative of the Department of Public Works and three © 
Canadian architects nominated by the Royal Canadian Institute of Architects, 
an organization to which every architect in Canada belongs. 

Mr. MontcoMERY: That committee then advises on the type of design? 


e 
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e ‘Mr. MattHews: They will recommend an architect. That architect then 
ies - will submit a design, and the idea is that all designs would be approved by 
_ this architectural committee before the contracts are awarded. 


Mr. McGee: Who are the members of this committee at the present 
ty moment? . 
Mr. MattHews: From the department, it is myself; the other members are 
Mr. Gardiner, the Chief Architect of the Department of Public Works, Mr. 
Payette of Montreal, from the Royal Canadian Institute of Architects, Mr. 
Gordon Hughes of Ottawa, and a Vancouver architect, whom I have met only 
once. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): I am interested in whether or not there is 
any real scheme in respect of future buildings for embassies or legations abroad 
from Canada, covering distinctive Canadian types of buildings, regardless of 
whether they are in Spain or somewhere else, so that when somebody goes 
there they say, “This is Canada”. We should have a building which looks 
like Canada and is furnished like Canada. 

Mr. MatrtrHews: Your detail can be Canadian, but you cannot have the 
same type of design for Kuala Lumpur as in Stockholm or Oslo. 


Mr. McGee: I am wondering if the member can give us an example of a 
typical Canadian building? 

Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): Well, we have the city hall. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Miss AITKEN: I would like to ask if we own the embassy in London and, 
_ if so, in a country where gardens are a way of life, why we have an embassy 
_» without any garden whatsoever? 

Mr. Ropertson: May I answer the question, as I lived there for a number 
of years. It is always a problem of balance in London whether you are going 
~ out to the suburbs where the gardens are, or whether you are going to try to 

have a city house right in town. 

Our residence in London is as close to the heart of London as a house 
- could be. Now and then perhaps it is not so pleasant for occupants who 
- would like a garden. However, a large part of our work is representation and 
it is an easy matter to bring people to lunch from the office and return. I feel 
on balance for eight or nine months of the year there is a great deal to be 
said for having a town house. I think the advantages of a central location 
have to be a compensation for lack of gardens and grounds and all the things 
which are more pleasant for the High Commissioner. 
ve Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Where is the residence in London located? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Right in the heart of the West End between Grosvenor 
ey Square and Park Lane. 
ie. Mr. HerRIpGE: A very “posh” place. 
Mr. Ropertson: It is becoming very much a business place. It could not 
‘be more centrally or conveniently located. 
\ aa Mr. KucHEREPA: Relative to the statement made by Mr. Matthews, if we 
are taxation exempt on all property owned, whether residences or chanceries, 
- does that apply in a case where we have land leases? 
Mr. MattHews: No. It does apply in a place like London where you have a 
\ 3 long lease, but not for an ordinary lease for a period of years. It will apply 
in Australia, where we have a 99-year lease and will own our own building. 
Mr. MontcomeEry: It says here that blocked funds were available for these 
‘3 expenditures. What is meant by blocked funds? 
~ . 20821-5—2 
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Mr. RoBERTSON: At the end of the war there were credits accruing to ie 
Canadian government, mostly on account of the military relief fund, I think. 
A number of European countries which had been occupied,—for instance 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia and Holland came out of the war in very acute 
balance-of-payments difficulties. In the financial settlements with them it 
was agreed to accept in settlement funds which could not be converted into 
American or Canadian dollars and would need to be spent locally. Expenditures 
for properties have been authorized from these, and also in some places they 
have been used to finance Royal Society scholarships which have enabled 
Canadian architects and students, for instance, to study in these countries. 

Mr. MontTcoMERY: They do not necessarily come entirely under your 
department? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No. -It is a general Canadian government credit which is 
not convertible and must be used within the country. : 

Mr. MonTcomMeEry: For any purpose the government decides? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Have you any idea how much thefe is tied up in such 
blocked funds? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: It is very much diminished. 

Mr. MattHews: The total amount in the Netherlands as at March 31, 
1958 was $2,293,000. The rest of accounts from other countries have all been 
Pe off and the funds used. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Do we own our embassy in France? 

Mr. MatTHEWS: Yes. 

Mr, DinspALE: And in the U.S.S.R.? 

Mr. Matruews: No. 

Mr. NESBITT: We cannot there. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: What are the arrangements in the U.S.S.R. relative to our 
premises? 

Mr. MattTHEws: It is rented from the Soviet government. The total rental 
of the compound, which includes the ambassador’s residence, office and some 
staff quarters, is $10,620 a year. 

Miss AITKEN: Is that considered a satisfactory embassy? 

~ Mr. MatTTHews: We are getting very cramped. For instance, the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce want to send in an officer within the coming year 
and we will be very hard put to accommodate him. We are now negotiating ~ 
with the Russians in an attempt to have an addition put on so we will have 
more office quarters. 

Miss AITKEN: Does any country own its embassy there? 

Mr. MatTtTHEws: I am not sure exactly the nature of the arrangement, but °: 
I do know Sweden has just built an embassy. What the actual arrangement is 
I am not sure, but I have seen pictures of that building. I think almost all are 
in the same position we are in, that they have to rent government property. . 


Miss AITKEN: The British one is much more impressive than ours. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I notice that the cost of maintaining the Canadian embassy 
in the U.S.S.R. is substantially smaller than in France. What would be the 
major explanation for that. situation? Is there less activity? 


Mr. MatTtTHEwsS: Yes. There are fewer people. It is very much smaller. . 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Per capita it would be higher. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Per capita it would be as high as or higher than the other 
you mentioned. 
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eS Mr. KUCHEREPA: The U. 5.5.R. government Wiarntaine their embassy here in 
Ottawa and they would not be paying any taxes whatsoever? , . 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

; Mr. KUCHEREPA: How does that compare with the arrangements in Russia? 
‘Are we getting a fair deal on this exchange of privileges? 

a, Mr. MATTHEWS: It is very difficult to estimate that. The cost of the ruble 
- dropped very much about a year and a half ago. Some things will be more 
expensive there and some less. ? 
‘a The rental we pay there is fairly modest when you think that it covers 
office and residential quarters. But other things are undoubtedly very expen- 
sive. . 

~ Item agreed to. 


Item 79. Official hospitality, $40,000. 


: Mr. MONTGOMERY: In respect of official hospitality, is that the total amount 
distributed among all our foreign offices? 

Mr. MattHEews: That is the expenditure in Canada. 

: Mr. Montgomery: Is’ there nothing further for official hospitality for these 
other embassies? Is that included in these expenses here? 

Mr. MatTHEWS: Yes. That is included in the representational allowances 
paid to the officers at those missions. 

Item agreed to. 


Item 80. Relief and repatriation of distressed Canadian citizens abroad, $15,000. 


Mr. VivIAN: What does this amount to? Is it something which is unrecover- 


% Mr. MATTHEWS: It is always advanced against an undertaking to repay. 
_ if you look over the years, you will see that about 50 per cent is repaid. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: It is a revolving fund? 
Mr. MatTHEews: Yes. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Under what system would those advances be made? 


: Mr. MAtTTHEws: If a Canadian becomes destitute or sick while abroad and 
"needs help; any case where a Canadian abroad needs help and that money is 
not available from charitable sources. In respect of hospitalization, or whatever 
: it may be, if they have no funds of their own and cannot obtain them from 
other sources we advance against an undertaking to repay. 


_ Mr. HERRIDGE: There was an unfortunate case which developed in connec- 
a tion with a man from my constituency who died some years ago. He was on 
s war veterans allowance and the doctor had advised him to go to Mexico because — 
a of a lung condition, where he would be able to live in a dry climate and at a high 
_ altitude. In going to Mexico, he lost his war veterans allowance. I used to send 
him his money each month and in writing to him he had my letters in his 


rd tell me dhs had found his ody and that they had buried him. The cost to 
them was 700 pesos, I think. They were very poor people and wanted to know 
if I could do anything to have them repaid. 

I got in touch with the Department of Veterans Affairs and they said 
they would take it up with the Department of External Affairs. What would your 
epartment do under those circumstances? 

Mr. Mattuews: I think there are certain veterans funds where one can 
go to obtain assistance; but I do not think any government funds have been used 


~ 
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There are certain charitable funds we know about, either in Canada or in 
the various countries abroad, and we approach these organizations to get assist- 
ance. I am pretty sure we have not used government funds out of this appro-. 
priation to pay for burial expenses. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I was advised by the Department of Veterans Affairs that 
they were taking it up with the Department of External Affairs, and I was 
wondering if your department paid it or made arrangements for repayment and, 
secondly, if there had been anything done in respect of a headstone. 

I remember noticing that a Canadian veteran died in Spain and the Canadian 
ambassador or his representative attended the funeral. The Canadian govern- 
ment provided for the expenses, and I understood there was a headstone erected. 


Mr. MATTHEWs: There is no regular procedure for using departmental funds. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: You may be thinking of the Imperial War graves cemetery 
for all those Commonwealth soldiers who were killed in the Mediterranean and 
who have no known graves. I know that our ambassador to Spain was asked 
to go to represent Canada at the unveiling. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: This was an individual case of a Canadian soldier, a Canadian 
citizen. He was torpedoed, I believe. He was captured, and interned during 
the war and was kept for some years in an internment camp. Later he was 
released; he apparently lived there for some time and ultimately died. The 
Canadian minister, or ambassador, attended the funeral, and made arrangements 
concerning the cost. That is why I asked the question. 


Mr. MattHEews: Arrangements for such costs would not be made through 
government funds. It must be done through some private organization. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I do not know if my question falls under the heading of 
expenditures, but it has something to do with the costs of the head of legations 
who have Christmas parties for their staffs and families. I had occasion to be 
invited to one of those gatherings. It was really very pleasant to find that the 
heads of legations did that sort of thing, making a little bit of Canada around 
the festive season. But I was told that it had to be done with the personal funds 
of the ambassador. I found that a little odd. There was no one else invited, 
except members of the legation and their wives and children. It was something 
which I felt was very appropriate to be done, and I could not see why it should 
be done at the exclusive and personal cost of the ambassador himself. 

I raised this question two or three years ago when I was told that the 
matter would receive some attention. I am curious to know if it is now included 
in the expense account of the ambassador: 


Mr. RoBEerRTSON: No, not as an identifiable expense. I think it would prob- 
ably be regarded as a reasonable item once a year, in his general representation 
allowances, to permit him to cover it. 

It is an allowance to see that Canada is adequately represented in the 
country where he is; and it is customary around Christmas time to have a party. 
It depends, I suppose, where you are. I suppose in a small mission they would 
pull in all the Canadians in the community, but it might not be practical in a 
place like London or Paris where so many Canadians are living. I think it is a 
thing which has to be conducted informally among the local personnel. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I found myself in Rome at the time, and I was very happy 
to be among those present on that occasion. But the ambassador told me that 
the cost came out of his personal expenses. I do not know if it was out of 
his expense account or whether it was'out of his personal funds. I under- 
stood him to say that it was his own personal cost, and I found that a little odd. 


Mr. MontGomMERy: Maybe that is something we should not go into too 


much. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: I think it should be expected of a legation, but not as a 
: personal cost. 
4 Mr. HerripGE: I have one more question under this item. Is it correct 
to say that the living destitute Canadian abroad can be assisted from this fund, 
_ but there can be no assistance in the case of whose burial as well as other 
_ services, is required. There appears to be distinction as to whether the Cana- 
_ dian be living or dead? 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Clark, the head of the finance division, will 
- answer your question. 
if Mr. H. F. CLark (Finance Division, Department of External Affairs): The 
4 instructions, which we issue to the missions in a manual called “Consular 
linstruetions”, provide, among other things, insofar as the relief of destitute 
: persons is Bancerned: that when death occurs and there is no means of obtaining 
financing assistance towards the cost of the funeral, the head of the post or 
the consul general may at his discretion to organize a funeral at public expense. 
For example, in the tropics where there is not much opportunity to refer a case 
to Ottawa and where burial has to be made, usually the same day, that is so. 
_ In short, instructions exist whereby the heads of posts or consuls-general have 
_ the discretion to authorize a funeral at public expense, if the case is completely 
_ hopeless as far as receiving financial assistance from Canada is concerned. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: From what fund would such an expenditure be made? 
t} “Mr. CLARK: From this item just discussed. 
Item agreed to. 
Item 81. Canadian representation at international conferences, $243,000. 


_ Item agreed to. 


A: Item 82. Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada, $11,000. 


Mr. NESBITT: How is the amount of that money distributed? Is it given 
to the association, and they in turn distribute it to the branches, or what? 


- ~~ Mr. MatTtTHEws: It is given as a grant to the parent association. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The central office receives it to assist their publications. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. - 


; Mr. CRESTOHL: Has there been any request for an increase in this 
: allocation? 


‘a Mr. MAtTtTHEws: No. 
a Mr. CRESTOHL: How long has it been at that figure? 
¥ Mr. MatTHEws: 1954-55 was the first year when it was $11, 000. 


A Item agreed to. 
5 Item 83. Grant to the International committee of the Red Cross, $15,000. 
| s - Mr. Herrince: Is it customary for most countries to contribute to the 
e ‘International Committee? 
Mr. Ropertson: Yes. That is the way its central organization is financed 
- partly from private and partly by grants from governments. 
: _ Mr. HERRIDGE: Is any capital basis set according to population? 
Mr. Rosertson: No. It is just a set figure, as it was in the past, I imagine. 
Mr. Nessitt: In that regard, is there any association or liaison between 
“iy the Red Coss and the Soviet counterpart, the Red Crescent, or whatever it is 
 ealled? ‘ 
ie - Mr. Ropertson: No; but I think a Soviet delegation attended the big 
Ay conference of the Red Cross which was held in Canada about three years ago. 
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Mr. Vivian: There is a liaison between the International Red Cross com- 
mittee and the Soviet counterpart either directly or indirectly, depending on 
how they feel about it. 

Mr. HerRmpGE: There must be some cooperation, because I know that a 
large percentage of the people in my riding are Doukkobours and they were 
anxious to know the whereabouts of their people in the old country. They 
came to Ottawa, and as a result of the cooperation of the Red Cross and their 
contacts with a similar association in the Soviet Union, they were able to get 
the information they wanted. 

Item agreed to. 


Item 84. Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating committee, $2,500. 


Mr. Nrespitt: May I ask a question here? 
Mr. Ropertson: I shall read the particulars from our estimates: 

The Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee was formed through 
the assistance of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the 
United Nations Association (originally in co-operation with the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education) in December 1953, as a result of an 
international study conference on the Atlantic community held at Oxford 
and Copenhagen in 1952 and 1953. The Canadian committee is affiliated 
with the international organization in support of NATO known as the 
Atlantic Treaty Association, and its constituent organizations are the 
C.LILA. and U.N.A. The aims of this association are: 

1. To educate and inform the public about NATO; 

2. To conduct research into its various activities and purposes; 

3. To promote the solidarity of the peoples of the North Atlantic area. 


In the arrangements made this year for the observation of the tenth anni-: 
versary of NATO, the Canadian committee has been cooperating. 

Mr. Nessitt: Where does the committee have its headquarters, and who 
is the president? ie 

' Mr. RoBertson: The chairman is Professor MacInnis who was chairman 
of the Institute of International Affairs. I think his quarters are at 230 Bloor 
street, Toronto. 

Mr, NESBITT: Does this’ group have other sources of income besides this 
item? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We have a financial statement here. It operates in a 
very modest way. I think its principal source of finances is this grant of — 
$2,500; and it has a modest bank balance on which it derives some interest. 

Its expenses are incurred in organizing participation in activities connected 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; for example, the conference which 
was held in Boston last autumn. 

Mr. Nesgpitt: Are there many branches? 

Mr. Rosertson: No. I think there is only the central organizing office. 

Item agreed to. 


Item 85. Canadian government’s assessment for memership in the international (including 

commonwealth) organizations, $3,838,519. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Under item 84, if the appropriation is not required in 
1959-60, I understand it reverts to scholarships for enadeans travelling abroad. 
Has this program been discontinued? 

Mr. RoBEerTSON: It has been taken over by the Canada Council. 


Miss ArrKen: Does item 85 include the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association? 


ee : 
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. Mr. Rosertson: I would not think so. 


Mr. Matrtuews: No; that is paid out of the House of Commons vote and 
it is not within the Department of External Affairs estimates. 


Item agreed to. 


Item 86. Canadian government’s contributions to the United Nations expanded program for 
technical assistance to under-developed countries, $1,931,250. 


Mr. RicHARD (Ottawa East): Would the chairman please give us the title 
each time he calls an item? 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


Mr. Strnson: I wonder if the Under. Secretary could tell us how this 
amount compares with the contributions made by other western countries? 

Mr. Rospertson: Yes. I have a list here. Last year the United States 
contributed $15,500,000; the United Kingdom, $2,240,000; France, $1,542,000; 
the U.S.S.R., $1,000,000; the Netherlands, $1,092,000; and the next six largest 
countries contributed between half a million dollars and $800,000 each. 


Mr. Stinson: To what extent does Canada control, through our repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations, or in this particular agency, the manner in 
which this money is expended? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We share the general control exercised by the Assembly 
and its appropriate committee, in approving the budget for the coming year and 
in reviewing the projects to be undertaken. 

I speak subject to correction, but I believe ECOSOC also deals with this 
program, and our representatives is on this committee. 


Mr. Vivian: It is a contribution which is made to a general program; 
and on the question of proportionate budgetting, the countries are prepared to 
do that. I think the feeling has been that this is an excellent way in which 
to share in a multi-lateral program of work which is always studied by the 
number of directors involved in this program, and the personnel is drawn 
from other countries. It is certainly one of the better things that the United 


-_ Nations does. 


Mr. Nessitt: In the preparatory committee no doubt Canada had a very 
considerable voice. 


Mr. RoBeRTSON: You mean in preparing this scheme. 


_ Mr: Kucuerepa: Is there any reason for Canada’ s contributing just about 
twice as much as the U.S.S.R.? 


Mr. Rosertson: I think it would be better to ask the U.S.S.R. why their 


- contribution is only one half that of Canada. 


‘Mr. Montcomery: I suppose Canada gives what she feels she is able to 


give. 


Mr. Nessitt: At these various international conferences, we hear the 


standard speeches from the U.S.S.R. about the help they give to other countries; 


but when the time comes, we find that it has been all talk and no action. 

On the other hand, Canada, which does not do so much talking, does do 
something which reflects very well on this country, and the U.S.S.R. gets little 
actual credit. I think that is becoming increasingly apparent. 


Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we shall adjourn now, but before we do so, I 
have one or two announcements to make. 

I have to ask the committee for permission to print this background 
_ material tabled by the Under Secretary, as an appendix to today’s proceedings, 
and also detailed comparative statement of the estimates. If it is included 
ee 
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in today’s printed proceedings, then you will have an opportunity to study it, 
and it will be available to everyone. Have I permission to do that? 
Agreed. 


See appendices A & B. 

I want to announce the next meeting which will be on Monday at 10.30 
a.m. in Room 238. I am adjourning this meeting a little early today because 
another committee will be meeting here in a short time and we should allow 
the staff to clean up the room, in preparation for that meeting. 

This meeting stands adjourned until 10.30 on Monday morning. 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): What will be the business on Monday? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will continue with item 87. 


_ which is organized into twenty divisions and four smaller units, is responsible 
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APPENDIX “A” 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
Under the authority of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the 


Department is administered by the Under-Secretary of State for External 


Affairs (Deputy Minister), who is assisted by the Deputy Under-Secretary 
and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries, each of whom is responsible for the 
activities of specific divisions of the Department. The Department in Ottawa, 


= 


for advising the Government on political and economic affairs throughout the 
world and in international organizations, and for the administration of its 
posts abroad.1 


Canada now maintains 63 diplomatic and consular posts abroad, a commis- 
sioner’s office in The West Indies, and a military mission in Berlin which also 
performs consular duties.2 Of the 63 posts, 34 are embassies, nine high com- 
missioners’ offices, four legations, three permanent missions;to international 
organizations and thirteen consular offices, including two honorary consulates. 
In addition, Canada is represented, together with India and Poland, on the 
International Supervisory Commissions for Cambodia and Vietnam. Delegations 
consisting of both External Affairs and National Defence personnel are main- 
tained at Phnom Penh in Cambodia and Hanoi and Saigon in Vietnam. 


Fifty countries now have diplomatic missions in Canada.? Of these, 36 


_ are embassies, seven are high commissioners’ offices, and seven are legations. 


In addition, The West Indies has a commissioner’s office, and twelve countries 
have consular offices but no resident diplomatic missions. During 1958, Burma 
accredited an Ambassador to Canada, and Austria raised the status of its lega- 
tion to that of an embassy. Ceylon appointed a resident High Commissioner; 


the former High Commissioner for Ceylon was also Ambassador to the United 


States and resided in Washington. 

In 1958, 21 Foreign Service Officers 1 were recruited into the Department 
from among 312 candidates in a competition held in November 1957. Other 
appointments to the Department during the year numbered 172. 184 resigna- 
tions were submitted, resulting in a net staff increase of 9. 3 

Following is a comparison of the departmental personnel strength on 
December 31, 1957, and December 31, 1958: 


Officers 1957 1958 
GO) EAGT hs nL BG a ac ahon es So atabona Soke tateveke 174 176 
PASEO CR Te ea Reta rN ce oe ae pastel ame ee 209 219 

Administrative Personnel 
OEE rei ee Ree ee ase at guar am Cer arth RushieNetens 554 527 
DIE AC Ge soe sea ne eta coded Arc tevasy Cols, abiallalises wl oadeekashe 381 405 
AVOCA Pelt Pes tase tnt ire eciars ectale Wisobia obie cpbcohahopaits A477 504 

Total ERS ey ae ASE ind Re ee ake Re ROS 1,795 1,831 


During the year, six heads of post retired from or left the foreign service. 


These were Mr. J. Désy, Canadian Ambassador to France; Mr. D. S. Cole, Cana- 


dian Ambassador to Mexico; Mr. P. Picard, Canadian Ambassador to Argentina; 


_ Mr. A. J. Boudreau, Canadian Consul General at Boston; Mr. L. G. Chance, 


‘1See Appendix 1: “Organization of the Department at Ottawa’. ; 
2See Appendix 2: “Canadian Diplomatic and Consular Representation Abroad rh 
2 See Appendix 3: “Diplomatic and Consular Representation of Other Countries in Canada’’, 


~ 
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Canadian Consul General at Los Angeles, and Mr. H. L. Keenleyside, who, for 
the previous eight years, had served with the United Nations Secretariat as 
Director General of the Technical Assistance Administration. 

In co-operation with the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Inspec- 
tion Service arranged and carried out further inspection tours of the posts 
abroad as a continuation of the programme initiated in 1956. During the year 
teams visited twenty-three posts administered by the two Departments in Latin 
America, South-East Asia, Australia, New Zealand and Northern Europe. 

In 1958 purchases were made of a Chancery and staff accommodation site 
in New Delhi, an Official Residence in Port-of-Spain, and a strip of land adja- 
cent to the Official Residence in Havana. The construction of the Chancery in 
Paris was completed and the premises fully occupied. New offices were leased 
in Kuala Lumpur, Tehran and Bogota, and for the New York Consulate Gen- 
eral and the Permanent Delegation to the United Nations in New York. Addi- 
tional space was leased to augment existing office facilities in Boston, Los 
Angeles and New Delhi. Leases for office premises were renewed or renegoti- 
ated at ten other Posts. 

New Official Residences were leased in Kuala Lumpur and Tehran, and 
Official Residences moved to new locations in Athens, Manila, New Orleans, 
Warsaw, and in Paris for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Leases on 

Official Residences were renewed or renegotiated at five other Posts. 
Staff quarters were leased in Accra—five quarters, Ankara—two quarters, 
Colombo, Kuala Lumpur, Moscow—three quarters, New Delhi, and Warsaw— 
two quarters. Leases on several properties already held were renegotiated and/ 
or renewed. The following properties were sold: Dublin—former Residence; 
Tokyo—staff house; Wellington—Residence building site. 

Furnishings schemes, in full or in part, were undertaken at the following; 
Chanceries: Canadian Consulate General, New York, Permanent Delegation to 
the United Nations, New York, Kuala Lumpur, Port of Spain, Rome and Paris; 
Official Residences: Dublin, Boston, Port of Spain, Tehran, Warsaw and Accra; 
Staff quarters: Kuala Lumpur—two quarters, Ankara—two quarters, Col- 
ombo, Bonn, Warsaw, New Delhi, Tokyo and Accra—two quarters. 


APPENDIX 1 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT AT OTTAWA 


Secretary of State for External Affairs 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs 
Four Assistant Under-Secretaries of State for External Affairs. (one of whom 
is Legal Adviser) 
Twenty Divisions: 
American Far Eastern 


Commonwealth. Finance 

Communications Historical 

Consular Information 

Defence Liaison (1) Legal ¥ 
Defence Liaison (2) Middle Eastern 

Economic I Personnel 

Economic II Protocol 

Establishments and Organization Supplies and Properties 
European United Nations 


Independent Units 
Financial Adviser 
Inspection Service - 
Political Co-ordination Section 
Press Office 
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APPENDIX 2 


CANADIAN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
REPRESENTATION ABROAD! 


1. Diplomatic Missions” 


Country City Nature of Post 
Argentina Buenos Aires Embassy 
Australia Canberra High Commissioner’s Office 
_ Austria Vienna Embassy ; 
Belgium Brussels Embassy 
Brazil Rio de Janeiro Embassy 
Ceylon Colombo High Commissioner’s Office 
Chile Santiago Embassy 
Colombia ~ Bogota Embassy 
Cuba Havana Embassy 
Czechoslovakia . Prague Legation 
Denmark Copenhagen Embassy 
Dominican Republic Ciudad Trujillo Embassy 
Finland Helsinki Legation 
France Paris Embassy 
Germany Bonn Embassy* 
Ghana Accra High Commissioner’s Office 
Greece Athens Embassy 
Haiti Port-au-Prince Embassy 
India New' Delhi High Commissioner’s Office 
Indonesia Djakarta Embassy 
Iran Tehran Legation 
Ireland Dublin Embassy 
im Israel Tel Aviv Embassy 
Italy aT Rome Embassy 
Japan Tokyo Embassy 
Lebanon ~ Beirut Embassy 
Malaya ~ Kuala Lumpur High Commissioner’s Office 
~ Mexico Mexico Embassy 
Netherlands The Hague Embassy 
New Zealand Wellington High Commissioner’s Office 
Norway Oslo Embassy 
Pakistan Karachi High Commissioner’s Office 
)) Peru Lima Embassy 
- Poland . Warsaw Legation 
Portugal Lisbon Embassy 
Spain Madrid Embassy 
Sweden Stockholm Embassy 


1¥For further information, see the thrice-yearly publication of the Department entitled “Cana- 
dian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada”. 


2No diplomatic missions are maintained in Burma, Iceland and Luxembourg, but the High 
Commissioner for Canada to Malaya is also accredited as Ambassador to Burma, the Ambassador 
to Norway as Minister to Iceland (where there is.a Consulate General in Charge of an honorary 
officer) and the Ambassador to Belgium as Minister to Luxembourg. The Ambassador to Cuba 
is also accredited as Ambassador to the Dominican Republic and to Haiti, and the Ambassador 


to Sweden as Minister to Finland. H 
a.l. in the Dominion Republic, Haiti and Finland.) 


3 There is also a mission in Berlin... 


(There are missions under the direction of Chargés d’Affaires 
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Country City Nature of Post 
Switzerland Berne Embassy* 
Turkey ' Ankara Embassy 
Union of South Africa Pretoria High Commissioner’s 5) 
Office 
Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Moscow Embassy . 
United Arab Republic Cairo Embassy , | 
United Kingdom London High Commissioner’s : 
Office “y 
United States of America Washington i Embassy 
Uruguay Montevideo Embassy 
Venezuela Caracas Embassy . 
Yugoslavia Belgrade Embassy 


2. Permanent Missions to International Organizations. 


/ 


= oe 


Organization City 
North Atlantic Council ) Paris 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation) 
United Nations : New York 
United Nations (European Headquarters) Geneva 
e 3. Commissioner’s Office. 

Country ; City 

West Indies Port-of-Spain 7 


4. Consulates 


a _ a 4 v rs ’ u on . 
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Country wie, ety Nature of Post 
Brazil \,* Sao Paulo Consulate 
Germany Hamburg Consulate 
Iceland Reykjavik Consulate General* 
Philippines Manila Consulate General : 
United States of America Boston Consulate General 
Chicago Consulate General 
Detroit | Consulate 
Los Angeles Consulate General 
New Orleans: -_ Consulate General 
® New York Consulate General 
Portland, Maine Vice-Consulate* 
' San Francisco Consulate General 
Seattle Consulate General 


4The Canadian Ambassador to Switzerland is in charge of Canadian interests in Liechtenstein. 
* In charge of honorary officers. - 
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: Ra: APPENDIX 3 


wt DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPRESENTATION 
OF OTHER COUNTRIES IN CANADA! 


1. Diplomatic Missions? 


Country? ~— Nature of Post 
*Argentina Embassy 
Australia High Commissioner’s Office 
*Austria Embassy 
*Belgium Embassy 
*Brazil Embassy 
Burma Embassy 
’ Ceylon High Commissioner’s Office 
*Chile Embassy 
*China Embassy 
*Colombia Embassy 
*Cuba Embassy 
*Czechoslovakia Legation 
*Denmark Embassy 
*Dominican Republic Embassy 
*Finland Legation 
*France Embassy 
*Germany Embassy 
*Greece - Embassy 
*Haiti Embassy 
*Iceland Legation 
India High Commissioner’s Office 
Indonesia Embassy 
Iran Legation 
Ireland Embassy 
*Tsrael Embassy 
*Italy Embassy 
*Japan Embassy 
_*Lebanon Legation 
- *Luxembourg Legation 
*Mexico Embassy 
*Netherlands Embassy 
New Zealand High Commissioner’s Office 
*Norway Embassy 
Paskistan High Commissioner’s Office 
*Peru Embassy 
~ *Poland Legation 
ie, Portugal Embassy 
= * Spain Embassy 
_ *Sweden Embassy 
*Switzerland. Embassy 
Tunisia Embassy 
Turkey Embassy 
Union of South Africa High Commissioner’s Office 
_ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Embassy 


1For further particulars, see the thrice-yearly publication of the Department entitled 
“Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada” and the 


quarterly publication ‘‘Diplomatic Corps’’. 


_ *#The Ambassadors of Burma and Tunisia and the Ministers of Iceland and Luxembourg 
are also accredited to the United States of America, where they are ordinarily resident. 


’Those countries marked with an asterisk have consulates in Canada. 


The Office of the 


_ High Commissioner for India has charge of the interests of Nepal; the Legation of Poland of 
those of Hungary; the Embassy of Switzerland of those of Liechtenstein; and the Embassy of the 


_ United Arab Republic of those of Iraq. 
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Country? Nature of Post 
United Arab Republic Embassy 
United Kingdom _ High Commissioner’s Office 
*United States of America Embassy 
*Uruguay Embassy 
*Venezuela Embassy 
*Yugoslavia ‘ Embassy 


2. Commissioner’s Office 


Country City 
West Indies Montreal 


3. Countries Having Consulates but No Diplomatic Missions 


Bolivia Monaco 
Costa Rica Nicaragua 
Ecuador Panama 
Guatemala Philippines 
Honduras Salvador _~ 
Liberia Thailand 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
OF WHICH CANADA IS A MEMBER’ 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
UNITED NATIONS 


Security Council 
Economic and Social Council ‘ ; 

Functional Commissions of the Economic and Social Council: 
Commission on International Commodity Trade 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
Commission on the Status of Women 
Population Commission ; 

Statistical Commission 
Executive Committee of the United Nations Refugee Fund 
United Nations Children’s Fund Executive Board 


\ 


United Nations Specialized Agencies 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
International Atomic Energy Agency” 
International Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
International Labour Organization 
International Monetary Fund 
International Telecommunications Union 


i1Intergovernment bodies only are included. 


2The International Atomic Energy Agency is not technically a Specialized Agency, but it 


is an autonomous intergovernmental agency under the aegis of the United Nations. 
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United Nations Specialized Agencies— (Continued) 


; United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
- Universal Postal Union 
World Health Organization 
- World Meteorological Organization 


__. Other United Nations Continuing Bodies 


o> Advisory Committee for the United Nations Memorial Cemetery in 
, Korea 

Bi Advisory Committee of the United Nations Korean Reconctmnetian 
* Agency 

a Advisory Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 

Advisory Committee on the United Nations Emergency Force and on 
sd the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 

oS . Collective Measures Committee 

f. Committee on Contributions 

4 Disarmament Commission 


International Finance Corporation’ 
Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
Panel for Inquiry and Conciliation 
i Preparatory Committee for the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
ae sultative Organization 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
Ad Hoe Bodies ~ 
Ad Hoc Committee on a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development 
Committee on the Financing of the United Nations Emergency Force 


Commonwealth Organizations 
Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council 
Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Defence Science 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureau Executive Council 

i) Commonwealth Air Transport Council 

Commonwealth Economic Committee 

ee Commonwealth Forestry Conference 


+ Commonwealth Liaison Committee 

Ps Commonwealth Scientific Conference 

a Commonwealth Shipping Committee 

y Commonwealth Telecommunications Board 

} Imperial War Graves Commission 

- South Pacific Air Transport Command 

va United States—Canada Organizations 

# Canada-United States Ministerial Committee on Joint Defence 
-. International Boundary Commission 

fas. ; International Joint Commission 

a Joint Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs 
4 Permanent Joint Board on Defence 

b ; Inter-American 


— Commissions on Geography and Cartography of the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History 

Inter-American Statistical Institute 

Pan-American Radio Office 

‘Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 


ig a 


. _. 1The International Finance Corporation is an affiliate of the International Bank for Recon- 
truction and Development. 
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Colombo Plan 
Consultative Committee on Co-operative Economic Development in 
~South and South-East Asia 2h: 
Council for Technical Co-operation in South and South-East Asia 


Conservational 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission 
International Pacific Halibut Commission 

International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 
International Whaling Commission 

North Pacific Fur Seals Commission 


Economic! 
Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Customs Co-operation Council 
European Productivity Agency (as associate member) 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
International Bureau for the Publication or Customs Tariffs 
International Convention for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Property 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
International Rubber Study Group 
International Sugar Council 
International Tin Council 
International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property. 
International Wheat Council 
International Wool Study Group 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation (as associate 


a ee ee 


member) 
United Kingdom-Canada Continuing Committee on Trade and Economic ¢ 
Affairs d 
Scientific a 


International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
International Hydrographic Bureau 
International Institute of Refrigeration 


1See also under previous headings. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


MAIN ESTIMATES 1959-60 COMPARED WITH 1958-59 


Information material prepared for Members of the 1959 Standing Committee on External Affairs. 
: This material is in two main parts; viz., comparison of the 1959-60 Estimates with those of 1958-59 
'~ with explanations of all substantial changes, and a series of Appendices comparing the 1959-60 Estimates 
with the estimated expenditures for 1958-59 and the actual expenditures for 1957-58. 


MAIN ESTIMATES 1959-60 COMPARED WITH 1958-59 
No. No. 
of : of 
Vote Service 1959-60 1958-59 Increase Decrease Vote 
$ $ $ $ 
IRGR aM NS es yee AAS er Se een a em 80,825, 001 76,159, 733 4,665, 268 
' (8) Minister’s Salary and Motor Car 
¢ PAIN CO sais eke Lis eects siete 17,000 17,000 (8) 
4 A—DEPARTMENT AND Missions ABROAD 
os 
S76 Departmental Admin......:....... 6,319, 803 5, 792,311 527 AOD tee ce 76 
T 77 Representation Abroad— 
a Operational eis ate. ae Piatra 9, 606, 439 . 8, 747,405 859 OSd ee Ree eae 17 
78 Representation Abroad—Capital... 1,565,405 1,412,688 152; Crea a wee ei 78 
f 79) Ofncial Hospitality. .o.. 5. Sees 40,000 40, COO Ss ox ee en, See eee 79 
i 80 Relief and Repatriation of Distres- 
BedsGanad lapse ceri. che) dss oe 15,000 15000 mere Asin Sah2 a e)yi Mya eae ate 80 
81 Representation at International 
WONICLERCESS © ee Ri. Bo ee 243,000 243000! oto eh etek are ah aN 81 
82 Grant to U.N. Association in 
(Gia Ye EVA ee 29 Ook Go rae Aly OL apna er 11,000 TE OOO er We arene rate aceeatche ts ial xo 82 
83.> Grant‘to Int. Red Cross... 20:..:... 15,000 V5 OOO aa ts vo Siren as tt ae 83 
84 Grant to Can. Atl. Co-ord: ; . 4 
Committee te cate c) co 2,500 DOO. ahs coke st Saeko eae ee re 84 
Appropriation not required for 
$ NOS OF 6 ee er PS ee Nor rab ee Ach clara sie te boii e ADSTOO A Nee 42,700 
Bey. A Sub totaly ack. syes uns sen 17,818,147 16,321,604 1,496,543 
¥. A—Total Department and 
id ! Mission Abroad........... 17,835,147 16, 338, 604 1, 496, 543 
iy 
4 B—GENERAL 
85 Assessment in Int. Organizations... 3,838,519 2,549, 055° DSO SAGE a aioe pe 85 
‘ i 86 U.N. Exp. Prog. for Tech. Assist... - 1,931,250 (AO7G;S FOR we eae Ls: 45,625 86 
% 87 U.N. Tech. Assist. Training Center 
4. Wai or BG yin pe nn ress sn TOR OOO nies earch Refers TO OOOi ce raciee nate ie 87 
Meeess U.N. Special Fund.) 2... 052). .6.: TOSTN 250). vatectenh hes aioe 1980250) (eshte aera 88 
ly 89 U.N. Children’s Fund.............. 650, 000 G50 OOO. erie cere, eid no sate a tek aero tees 89 
a - B= Si loe FO balls es telaiecn isle stoic 8,361,019 6,175, 930 2,185,089 
, NATO Staff Assignment........... 60, 245 51,109 psa en eee 90 
NATO Science Fellowships........ AD. DAB Sek cis anh tee AD BRS Gay Urea eon 91 
NATO Headquarters Bldg......... 124, 420 DEG QAR CV unacaranenays 161,827 92 
B—Sub-total................. 227,210 Bo 1 ODON Tacs cue tienes 110, 146 
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No. of . . No. of — 
Vote Service : 1959-60 1958-59 Increase Decrease Vote 
Ph Re APS Bi Cl ce i ca ase PU OAD As LEI Bate SOR WSS SS 2 
$ $ $ $ ; 
93 ICAO Rental Assistance........... 214, 594 DIF IOT La raidins, eee eae tare 377 93 
94 ICAO Income Tax Assist.:......... 9,000 7,500 15 O00 Mancac oie aaa oe 94 } 
B—Sub-total.......... i dies 223,504 222,471 Ly toons oe eae 4 
SAN QA TOTO HAE ME MAAN HI NTE OQ Sa? HESS OE ena 
(S) Annuity to Mrs. H. Y. Roy........ 1, 667 BOO Sb nae! eee bt APL BRS kao nae (S) F 
95 Pension Miss H. L. Waddell........ ALD gee nemein sg We ALD oye tee —<... 95 { 
(S) Diplomatic Service (Special) Super- ; 3 
i ANHUATION ACE 1, hor er hone Ye ft BOT OOO aaar een otek SONOS S yea ree ee (S) ; 
Be-Subviotals see 42,012 1, 667 Wp Saba ae ke q 
96 I.J.C. Salaries & Expenses.......... 112,124 111, 048 E0765 tas Vee ea ee 96 : 
97 I.J.C. Studies & Surveys........... 116,110 DEAN OHO A ye ibe ene 128,840 97 
B—Sub-total................. 228, 234 ODO 9 OS mek teas oer ade 127, 764 
98" ‘Colombo. Pianists, joo sees cela 50,000, 000 35);,000;060; 7, 715;,000,; 000 2 ken eae 
99 Assessment for Membership in : 
Os Ming sat deere weret alma ae 226,801 ZOSOAS Hoo Ne brace ne 31,417 
100 Grant to U.N. Refugee Fund....... 290,000 200, 000 OO J0QO 7s at enue mine 
101. Canadian Participation—European 
Productivity Agency—O.E.H.C. 20, 000 DO OOO dens ers note ce ne ee toe Ge oes 
102 Grant to UNRWA Near East...... 500, 000 500 O00 Sf RIC OR aa INE eet Leer 
103 International Commissions Indo- 
CORINA Pe Ue en ake ara cua JL 270, 984 B892489. ee alae ee 118, 505 
104 Technical Assist to Comm. Coun- 
tries other than those covered in 
Colombo. Plan or West Indies : ¥ 
ASSISC; PROD oni ck ait eee ene eee 500, 000 135, 000 3002000 Wire Monae, cia 
105 West Indies Assistance Programme. 2,100,000 1,475, 000 625% OOO re a eee 
Appropriations not required for 
PODS SOD re ein sie Gis kia tis See ete Wari a Rae Nay TE 150) OOO yay lige len are 14, 750, 000 
B—Sub-total................. 58,907, 785 52,727,707 J SOLOWS dnote ere 
B—Total, General........... 62, 989, 854 59, 821, 129 SUL GS aoe wate Sei 
SUMMARY 
Tove Vovednk cn he et 80, 766, 401 76, 141, 066 £1625 330 aco ase 
Authorized by Statute............. 58, 600 18, 667 CUNT 8 ages SR Bes dee Or 


Total Estimates.\............ 80,825, 001 76, 159, 733 45609; 26307 pyaiean heen es 


A 


: 


| REFERENCES— 
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76—DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—INCREASE $527,492 


Increase - Decrease 
$ $ 
POU MALATIOS Seat ii. Oy Why te mere eNO RL Ni Ye 403,548 — 
(4) Professional and Special Services...... — 34,000 
Cay TCoutier Service. 25 ee Sa 124,000 — 
(5) Removal and Home Leave Expenses... . 270,500 — 
(5) Other Travelling Expenses 0556.0. 000. 5,000 — 
(6) Freight, Express’ and Cartage.......... 1,500 — 
BOBO LIA A eon Nl mht lie bau — 10,000 
(8) Carriage of Diplomatic Mail........... —_ 159,000 
(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Com- 
IMUNTCALON SCEVICES. . > Sr 3 eo ele glen — 24,063 
(9) Publication of Departmental Reports and 
' Snore rateriah ner es ya tgs eee ee — 27,700 
(10) Displays, Films and Other Informational 
PE ae aids hd eR aN Miers Lit — 2,400 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equip- 
SALA a, BST ans aan Ty MUA US ET 23,707 ee 
(12) Purchase of Publications for Distribution — 5,500 
Giz) Materials’ ard’ Supplies 14./.5 2 2 was 5,100 — 
(16) Acquisition of Equipment............. -— 50,100 
(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment..... ae es 
(19) Taxes on Diplomatic Properties in 
SUCRE REO, Mgrs toon year lathe do eer etl: ace 6,900 a 
(22) Compensation to Employees for Loss of 
MARC CUS Ee Ans Sh oat lide klar ele ie bo) 5 — 5,000 
PAPA) PSUR Le ETERS oS MAGUS ey RE IG G1 Oe 5,000 — 


OLAS PIELER SO 50 eC Seine) conn are Sas 4% 527,492 


76—(1) Salaries—Increase $403,548 
This increase is due to the addition of 29 positions to the present establish- 
ment and to annual salary increments. A substantial portion of the increase, 


however, arises from an over-estimation of: the anticipated savings due to 
staff turnover; $320,000 in 1958-59 as compared with $128,600 in 1959-60. 


-76—(4) Professional and Special Services—Decrease $34,000 


The decrease here is due mainly to the fact that we have not this year, 


as last, provided for legal fees concerning the International Arbitration 
_ Tribunal re Gut Dam claims. 


_76—(5) Courier Service—Increase $124,000 


This increase is offset by a saving of $159,000 in Carriage of Diplomatic 
Mail formerly handled by commercial airlines. 


76—(5) Removal and Home Leave Expenses—Increase $270,500 


The increase is due to an increase in the number of personnel scheduled 
to be moved, and to underestimating our expenditures for 1958-59. 


76—(7) Postage—Decrease $10,000 
This decrease is accounted for by a new procedure of not registering pass- 


Te ports despatched by the Passport Office. 
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76—(8) Carriage of Diplomatic Mail—Decrease $159,000 

This decrease is due to the re-organization of procedures in the Carriage 
of Diplomatic Mail and Courier Service. Some carriage of mail by safe hand 
of pilot has been discontinued and is now carried by our couriers at a consider- 
able saving. 


76—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Decrease 
$24,063 

The main reason for this decrease is the enlargement of Telex service and 

the routing of telegrams through our major communication centres abroad by 


- this means for re-transmission at lower commercial rates. 


76—(9) Publication of Departmental Reports and Other Material—Decrease 
$27,700 ; 

This decrease is due mainly to smaller editions of “Canada Pictorial’, 

275,000 copies, and “Canada from Sea to Sea”, 125,000, as compared with 
800,000 and 300,000 copies respectively in 1958-59. 


76—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment—Increase $23,707 


This arises from a normal increase in the volume of business, higher print- 
ing costs and purchase and replacement of a larger amount of typewriters and 
office equipment. 


76—(16) Acquisition of Equipment—Decrease $50,100 
In the programme to equip adequately our Communication Centre in 


Ottawa, the major amount of units required were purchased during the last 
two fiscal years. The amount requested this year is to complete the programme. 


77—Representation Abroad—Operational—Increase $859,034 


Increase Decrease 
$ $ 
EER cher li  sg os Ue rea Oe erty Sr natn RU ean a TYE RI 458,890 — 
Gly OVERTIME rn al Grk a, Soe ge Meine, atone ieee — 18,300 
CB PALO Wa Rees cnc asap eh bea ale a achat) oe elit 371,669 — 
(4) Professional and Special Services...... é — 23,585. 
(3) travelling ix penses) voici cd an ea te 3,200 — 
(6). Freight, Express and Cartage.......0.. 24,655 — 
eine POStaARE Tia jp esla hs octal hell 9 Sete acs — — 
(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Com- 
MUNncation's Services ey CMMs Mew eee 35,999 —— 
(11) Office Stationery, Supples and Repairs — 
to4sOiice Equipment’ 7 sss0 tc Sie ee aie as 30,885 . = 
(12) Fuel for Heating and Other Materials 
AUG SUPPHES hire wah Seem het ee ale eee aa ea TO — 
(14), Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and 
IVIORS ti yur Sav tuk e ree ae nae Sjebsts — 54,565 
(15) Rentals of Land, Buildings and Works... — 430 
(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment..... — — 
(13) Rental ot “Moauipment! 2. ..0 00 os ee ~— 1,750 
(19) Municipal and Public Utility: Services. . 13,095 — 
(21) Benefits in Consideration of Personal 
. POTIMICES (Fs iidalie cies Ta eget detonated ene S Cee 4,760 rt eit 
UAV RSTO IOS Sh ON Nad 0 LAF RL as ete eA — yy 15259 


otal? Inereases wise ee Re WN eae - * 859,034 


Covernment ae 
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Bus i —( 1) Salaries—Increase $458,890 

This increase is chiefly due to an over-estimation in the current year of 
4 the anticipated savings due to staff turn-over which is $300,000 in the current 
_ year as compared with $50,000 in 1959-60. The actual increase, therefore, is 
_ $190,590 which is the result of an additional 34 positions and salary increments. 


The positions are for new establishments at Tehran, Port of Spain and Kuala 
Lumpur. 


77—(2) Allowances—Increase $371,669 


This increase results from the increase in the establishment and to higher 
costs of living abroad. 


77—(4) Professional and Special Services—Decrease $23,585 


The decrease here is due to our reduced requirement in “Other Professional 
Services’’. 


77—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Increase $24,655 

The main reason for this increase is our under-estimation of requirements 
for 1958-59. The present estimate is based on the current pattern of 
expenditures. 


77—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Increase 
$35,999 

This increase reflects the rise in telephone rates in some countries as well 

as additional costs through the opening of new offices in Iran, Malaya and 

West Indies. A major proportion of the increase is for larger volume of 
- telegram traffic. 


-77—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Repairs to Office Equipment—tIncrease 
$30,885 


This increase is due to the operating of 64 Posts abroad as compared to 
61 in 1958-59, and additional requirements for security equipment. 


Px77——(12) Fuel for Heating and Other Materials and Supplies—Increase $15,770 


: Increase for this primary reflect the expansion of various offices and activi- 
- ties of the Department throughout the world as well as the rising costs of 
commodities at certain of our Posts. 


77—(14) Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works—Decrease $54,565 


The decrease results, in large part, from the completion of the alterations 
to our New York offices during 1958-59. 


77—(18) Rental of Equipment—Decrease $1750 
This decrease results mainly from arrangements in India whereby we 
_ have been able to place some of our staff members in quarters with long-term 
' leases, so making the installation of Government-owned equipment possible. 


77—(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services—Increase $13,095 
The increase results from increases in utility rates, larger accommodations 
at some posts, and the opening of three posts not previously provided for. 


77—(21) Benefits in Consideration of Personal Services—Increase $4,760 


iy. 

4 _ This increase is due to some raises in local staff salaries, resulting in higher 
‘social security contributions and to additions in locally-engaged staff. 
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78—REPRESENTATION ABROAD—CAPITAL—INCREASE $152,717 


Increase Decrease | 
$ $ 
(11) Office Furnishings and Equipment ...... — 9,188 


(13) Acquisition, Construction and Improve- 
ment of Properties for Offices and 
Residences Abroad, including Land.. 76,950 — 


(16) Acquisition of Teletype Equipment ...... 48,140 — 
(16) Furniture and Furnishings for Residences 

PA DLOAGs SFR kde ails Salsa te ee ote arene —_— — 
(16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and Other a 

POQUUIDINENE oc 'b Alec lalne teks np) late tevare 31,900 — 
(16) Basic Household Equipment and Furnish- 

ings for ‘Stail Abroad ies 72 eee 4,915 a 

PPOLALINGCTEASE. Suir usc Ors ie eae eae ie ee enero 152,717 


78—(11) Office Furnishings and Equipment—Decrease $9,188 
The amount in this primary is to meet a normal programme of replace- 
ments for worn-out items of furnishings and equipment. 
78—(13) Acquisition, Construction and Improvement of Properties for Offices 
and Residences Abroad including Land—lIncrease $76,950 
This increase is due mainly to construction and improvement to chan- 
ceries and residences at a number of posts. 


78—(16) Acquisition of Teletype Equipment—lIncrease $48,140 


~* 


This increase is caused mainly by the installation of machine cypher facili- 


ties at three of the busiest posts not yet mechanized, and provision for allocation 
of 2 miniaturized cypher units for each of five posts considered to be handling 
an excess volume of book ¢ypher work. 


78—(16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and Other Roper iiacrene 
\ $31,900 

This increase results from replacement of 34 vehicles and purchase of 
8 vehicles during the coming fiscal year. 


~ 


85—-ASSESSMENT FOR MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS—INCREASE 


$289,464 
Increase Decrease 
$ $ 

United Nations: Organization 02 20a ke yee “= 3,855 
Food and Agriculture Organization ............ 25,594 — 
International Labour Organization ............ 25,650 — 
ROUINAEL SAC OR es ec tee Cae ORCI, GLa Nan ea Ne 56,934 —: 
International Civil Aviation Organization ...... 41,462 — 
World Health ‘Organization video owe eerie 20,631 — 
International Atomic Energy Agency .......... 32,439 — 
Commonwealth Economic Committee .......... — 774 
Commonwealth Shipping Committee .......... — 24 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Cost of 

Civil Administration}. (oon ere see 89,652 — 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ....... 1,755 — 
Hotel TMerease ye halic. Beth Ripe aaa aie Tecate vel oli-lolete de aetiene 289,464 


el eat 8 bint ise”: twervatzimh se: 


Se ee at ee ee 


ues EXTERNAL AFFAIRS . a 


_ Food and Agriculture Organization—Increase $25,594 

a This increase reflects an expected increase of 10% in the F.A.O. budget for 
1959. 

a International. Labour Organization—Increase $25,650 


As no information is yet available on the 1960 budget for I.L.0. the 
-estimates is established on the basis of Canada’s gross assessment to the 1959 
budget. 


 U.N.E.S.C.O.—Increase $56,934 
This increase reflects an augmentation in UNESCO’s budget for 1960. 
International Civil Aviation Organization—Increase $41,462 


This increase is based on the 1959 budget of the I.C.A.O. plus an anticipated 
increase of 10% in the 1960 budget. 


World Health Organization—Increase $20,631 
This item also reflects an anticipated increase in the 1960 budget of W.H.O. 
International Atomic Energy Agency—Increase $32,439 


Since Canadian assessment to the Agency’s Administrative Budget for 
1960 has not yet been fixed, we have established the estimated assessment in 
an amount equal to our actual 1959 contribution. 


a Sar ee eh hace Sa 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization—Increase $89,652 

. ‘This increase arises from the past expenditure trends of the NATO 
Secretariat and the current and capital expenditures required for the operation 
of the NATO Civil Headquarters during the Canadian fiscal year 1959-60. 


, 86—U.N. Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance to Under-Developed 
_ Countries—Decrease $45,625 
This decrease is due entirely to a more favourable rate of exchange. Our 


_ contribution to this programme has been kept at $2,000,000 U.S. for the past 
wr Oo years. | 


BOS PE eT 


a 87—U.N. Technical Assistance Administration Training Center at the University 
_ of British Columbia—lIncrease $10,000 


He This is a new item. The Director General of the U.N.T.A.A. has proposed 
_ that Canada cooperate with the University of British Columbia and UNTAA 
in the establishment of a U.N. Regional Training and Recruitment Céntre at 
the University of British Columbia. This Centre would have two major func- 
tions—to give continuing guidance and arrange training programmes for such 
_ technical assistance trainees as might be assigned to the centre by UNTAA 
_ and to assist in the recruitment of experts for the U.N. Technical Assistance 
i Programme. It is estimated that UNTAA will contribute $28,000 annually to 
_ the Centre. On recommendation of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
_ Cabinet approved a special annual grant of $10,000 to the U.N. as Canada’s 
contribution to this Centre for the fiscal years 1959-60, 1960-61, 1961-62. 


88—U.N. Special Fund—Increase $1,931,250 
| This is a new item. The U.N. Special Fund is designed to assist projects 
- in the fields of resource surveys, technical training, demonstration, education, 
- public administration, etc. The fund will concentrate on relatively large 
- projects so as to avoid undue dispersion of its resources. Cabinet decided on 
_ September 30, subject to the approval of Parliament, that Canada would con-- 
tribute $2,000,000 U.S. for 1959-60. 


 90—N. A.T.O. Staff Assignment—Increase $9,136 3 
os _ The increase here is caused by the addition of two assignees during the: 


fiscal year 1959-60. 
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91—N. A. T. O. Science Fellowships—Increase $42,545 
This is a new item. NATO council has now received and agreed in 
principle to the Science Committee’s recommendations regarding the Fellow- 
ships and the Studies Institutes programmes. The total cost of the programmes 
will be as follows: ; 
Fellowships—$1,000,000 in the first year increasing by this amount in each of 
the next three years. | 
Studies Institutes—$150,000 in the first year increasing by $50,000 per year 
until a figure of $500,000 is reached. 
Financial implications of these programmes for Canada are $38,300 for Fellow- 
ships and $5,760 for Studies Institutes, making a total of $44,060 U.S. 


92—N.A.T.O. Headquarters Buildings—Decrease $161,827 


It was expected that the entire project for NATO Headquarters Building 
would be completed in 1958. However progress during the year was some- 
what slower than anticipated and October 1959 has now been set as the 
possible date of completion. 


94—I.C.A.O. Quebec Income Tax—Increase $1,500 5 

This increase is based on known expenditures for 1958-59. — 
95—Pension to Miss Hilda L. Waddelil—Increase $412 

This is anew item. Payment of a pension in the amount of 60,000 Brazilian 


Cruzeiros per annum to Hilda L. Waddell, a former locally-engaged employee, 
has been authorized by Treasury Board. 


96—I.J.C.—Salaries and Expenses—Increase $1,076 : 
Increase Decrease 


$ $ 
CTs ALOR: arises vita nib te: SemNet Be miy lik ale by aceeeal alte 1,876 — 
(4)- “Reporters. Mees ys 2 ke ela. Ser ee SR — — 
(5) travelling | Mxpenses intr. era, mass ates — 800 
CP OSL POD is iy cPanel eRe te oie eity fete Wie ale ahem eatbcde — — 
(8). Telephones and Telegrams: .)) 209 0.0.) — a 
(10) Advertising of Public Hearings .......... — — 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment — a — 
C22 SUG TIes) Oe ae eR le dae abit eosltea) aie pee — — 


Total TnCrease we. eC ea Wik alana anaes 1,076 


é ‘ 1 
Ne en ee a ee 


ee 


 97—I.J.C.—Studies, Surveys and Investigations—Decrease $128,840 
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Increase Decrease 


$ $ 
Canada’s share of an Investigation on the matter 
of air pollution in the ear rs of Detroit- 
TU eS ean EA thc A Gt OAR RED te PS — 7,090 
Studies and Surveys of the Mid-Western Water- 
1 CREATE A Ga Me Pete ik AUREUS MARR add le Os TLS MR a Aa an — 2,090 


Canada’s share of the expenses of the Interna- 
_ tional St. Lawrence River Board of Control .. — — 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the St. John 

BRIM Ey eC POTION COD ce eS he Oe os a — — 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the St. Croix 

IVI CSPCTELOCNOR Wd och, slnskioialess bbb oo comralast — — 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the proposed 

Alaska-Yukon River Reference ............ a — 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Passama- 

quoddy Tidal Power Reference ............ ~ 119,750 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Publica- 

tion of a Report on Water Pollution ........ — — 


WGA ED ECTCASCL: 6 siacd a sce teleh le Haden vide els wocng Lio pere 128,840 


Canada’s share of an Investigation on the Matter of Air Pollution in the 
vicinity of Detroit-Windsor—Decrease $7,090 


Reduction in staff has been carried out in conformity with the need for 


- technical assistance. 


Studies and Surveys of the Mid-Western Watershed—Decrease $2,000 
This decrease is due mainly to the question of the equitable apportionment 
of the waters of the Souris River being shelved temporarily. 
Canada’s Share of the Expenses of the Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Reference— 
Decrease $119,750 
The Engineering and Fisheries Board plan to complete their studies by 


~November 1959 and the bulk of their work has now been completed. This 


accounts for the sizeable decrease in this item. 


+ 98—Payment to Colombo Plan Fund—Increase $15,000,000 


This increase was approved by Cabinet in September 1958, increasing 


Canada’s contribution from $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 for the next three years. 


99—Assessment fot Membership in I.C.E.M.—Decrease $31,417 
This reflects a decrease in the operational budget of the Organization. 


100—Grant to the U.N. Refugee Fund—Increase $90,000 


This increase is due to the decision of the U.N. High Commissioner for 


| Refugees to implement a Camp Clearance Programme in 1959. 
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trol in Indo-China—Decrease $118,505 
Increase Decredse 


$ $ 
(Ly OSD TROS ( rieochare eas Wintel vet RNa etait, stn Be ee — 41,050 
(2 er AMO AN CES naan Cin bite ite ic oo etait fee korea tere Sle 27,380 
(4) Professional and:Special Services ........ ae - 
C5) eCOUTier ) SOTVICO esis cee Siete tes Auer a ee — — 

(Opi a ravellingy Tex pense] soe CC daar u yas eae — 25,000 
(6) Freight, Express and Cartage .......... — 1,000 
CRY PR OSTA LE ie vies Nene amar aee Cana eee eee mas te — 25 
(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Com- 

. MUNICATION SeLVIESS eC een aes eee a 20,000 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment — 2,500 
(12) Materials, and Supplies) 3. 2u.te we pees — 500 
(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services .... — 50 
(LA MACYS EBS i Co Coen Pape Uleynour ur VAN iad) ie amma” OANA cog ag — 1,000 

Potal “WDecreasewn soi Maia: Vu ween aeens 118,505 


103—(1) Salaries—Decrease $41,050 
This is caused by a reduction of 14 positions in the establishment.” 


103—(2) Allowances—Decrease $27,380 
This is also due to a reduction in the establishment. 


103—(5) Travelling Expenses—Decrease $25,000 
This decrease results from a reduction of personnel being posted to Indo- 
China. 


103(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Decrease $1,000 
This decrease is made possible by a reduction in staff. 


< 


103—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Decrease 
$20,000 
The telegraphic traffic ae Indo-China has continued to show a decrease 
for the last year. 


103—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment—Decrease $2,500 
A decrease here is also due to staff reductions. 


103—(12) Materials and Supplies—Decrease $500 
A reduction in the establishment also makes this decrease possible. 


103—(22) Sundries—Decrease $1,000 
This decrease follows our pattern of expenditures for Indo-China. 


104—Technical Assistance to Commonwealth Countries Other than those 
Covered by the Colombo Plan or West Indies Assistance Reacts const 
crease $365,000 
On September 7, 1958, Cabinet decided to extend the Gunadiat technicai 
assistance programme to include areas of the Commonwealth not covered by 
the Colombo Plan or the West Indies aid programme. 


a 


ee 


Appropriations not 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


required for 1959-60 $ 


y ‘To authorize and provide for fel- 


lowships and scholarships .... — 


aN To provide for the purchase of 

a wheat and flour to be given to 

¥ India, Pakistan and~Ceylon to 
relieve food. shortages ........ — 13,0 

To provide for the purchase of 


flour to be given to the UNRWA 


for Palestine Refugees in the 

ONT Ae chsh Os tt ae ee ela ake cd — A igen) 
To provide for a contribution to 

the 1958 Fellowship Fund of the 


International Atomic. Energy 
Agency 


Cr 


To provide for the expenses of the 
Commonwealth Trade and Eco- 
2, neemomic Conference. 35.65... aes a 225,000 


" Total Decrease 


pee 
Wid 


follows: — 


Ri 
wets 


$ 
ve 


Appendix 
Appendix 


Appendix 


Appendix 


“1”—Comparison by Votes 


“2”—_Departmental Administration 


Comparison by Primaries and Objects 


- 105—West Indies Assistance Programme—lIncrease $625,000 


$ 


00,000 


00,000 


25,000 


Ae As it is now planned to proceed simultaneously with the construction of 
_ two ships during 1959-60 it is estimated that progress payments of $975,000 
per ship, for a total of $1.95 million will be required, leaving the balance to 
accommodate a reasonable technical assistance programme and make provision 
for a modest start on other capital projects. 


1959-60 1958-59 Increase Decrease 


$ 


13,000,000 


1,500,000 


25,000 


225,000 


14,792,700 


The following sheets contain the detailed comparative statements as 


“3”—Representation Abroad—Operational Expenses 


Comparison by Primaries 


“4”__Canadian Government’s Assessment for Membership in 


International Organizations 


82 STANDING COMMITTEE 
APPENDIX 1 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
CoMPARISON BY VOTES 
\ 1959-60 1958-59 1958-59 1957-58 
Vote Main Estimated 
No. . Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
(8) Secretary of State for External Affairs— 
Salary and Motor Car Allowance..... 17,000 17,000 17,000 13, 128 
A— DEPARTMENT AND Missions ABROAD 
76 Departmental Administration. . : 6,319, 803 5,922,000 5,792,311 5,157,597 
77 Representation Abroad—Operational.. 9, 606, 439 8, 854, 126 8,747,405 8,036,575 
78 Representation Abroad—Capital....... 1,565, 405 1,042, 638 1,412, 688 1, 244, 097 
79 . To provide for Official Hospitality...... 40, 000 40,000 40,000 37, 087 
80 To provide for Relief and Repatriation 
of Distressed Canadian Citizens 
abroad ete. (Part Recoverable)..... 15,000 5, 200 15,000 8, 264 
81 Canadian Representation at Interna- 
tional Conferences... 2. 2 Fo oe os 243, 000 306, 000 243,000 227,930 
82 Grant to the United Nations Associa- 
ton din @anadassoAi feu rches eet ne 11,000 11,000 11,000 11,000 
83 Grant to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross.. 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
84 Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co- 
ordinating Committee. ........0..... 2,500 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Appropriation not required for 1959-60... .......... 42,700 42,700 112, 529 
17,818, 147 16, 241, 164 16, 321, 604 14, 852, 579 
Total, A—Department and Missions f 
WANT OBE Asse Mea Ne hs a ee CR a 17, 835, 147 16, 258, 164 16, 338, 604 14, 865, 707 
B—GENERAL 
85 To Provide for the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s Assessment for Membership in 
International (including Common- 
wealth) Organizations. . 3, 838,519 3,775, 678 3,549,055 3, 226, 545 
86 To Provide for a Contribution to ‘the 
United Nations Expanded  Pro- ; 
gramme for Technical Assistance... 1,931, 250 1,947, 500 1,976,875 1, 933,491 
87 United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration Training Center at 
University of British Columbia Pon 10,000 
88 United Nations Special Fund.. 1,931, 250 
8&9 Contribution to the United ‘Nations (3 
Obildren; sy Binds isi a ee es es 650, 000 650, 000 650,000. 650, 000 
8,361,019 5,810, 036 


6,373,178 


6,175,930 
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_ APPENDIX 1 —(Continued) 
; gain DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—Continued 
i. Comparison BY Votes—Continued 
ey 1959-60 1958-59 1958-59 1957-58 
Vote Main Estimated 
" No. Estimates Expenditures Estimates ° Expenditures 
z a Sn), - — 
Me $ $ § $ 
‘i 90 To provide for Special Administrative 
BS Expenses, including Payment of Re- 
muneration, in connection with Cana- 
dians on N.A,T.O. Strength......... 60, 245 50, 081 51,109 27,936 
ee 91 Canadian Government’s Contribution 
= to the NATO’s Science Fellowships 
4 and Advanced Studies Institutes Pro- 
+ SM ATINTIMC SAMs Sh ee TS itans unity oleae re 42,545 
( 92 . To Provide for a Further Contribution 
4 towards the cost of constructing the 
Ke NATO Permanent Headquarters. ... 124, 420 146, 532 286, 247 140, 807 
) 227,210 196, 613 337, 356 168,743 
"98: To Provide “I.C.A.O. with Office Ac- . 
i, COMMMODATION GE sets la ee 214,594 214,971 214,971 208 , 034 
m).) 94. To Provide for a payment to I.C.A.O. 
ae in part reimbursement of compensa- 
; tion paid to its Canadian Employees 
Ns for Quebee Income Tax for the 1958 
rf LARA TONY VOCAL ce mctee nica Nox). Se sds Ooke 9,000 8,559 7,500 7,500 
223, 594 223, 530 222,471 215, 534 
wi PENSIONS AND OrHER BENEFITS 
- (8S) Annuity to Mrs. Helen Young Roy..... 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 1,667 
iy 95 Pension to Miss H. L. Waddell......... 412 175 
me | (S) Diplomatic Service (Special) Super- 
by SUTLIULE ELOMIWN Cement ar ht ctx ent ahi, SNe foe 39, 933 
: 42, 012 1,842 1, 667 1, 667 
hl ; INTERNATIONAL JOINT CoMMISSION 
i 96 Salaries and Expenses of the Commission 112,124 109, 648 111,048 102,985 
= 97 To Provide for Canada’s share of the 
Expenses of Studies Surveys and In- 
Nib vestigations of the L.JvG.22. 2s JA 116,110 213, 500 244,950 152,214 
hy 255, 199 


Total—International Joint Commission. 228 234 


323, 148 


355, 998 
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APPENDIX 1—(Concluded) 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—Continued 


103 


104 


105 


1959-60 1958-59 1958-59 1957-58 
Main Estimated 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
TERMINABLE SERVICES 
Colombo Plan vi aweee es ematee nts 50,000, 000 35, 000, 000 35,000,000 ~. 34,400,000 
Assessment for Membership in the ; 
Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration.................. 226,801 248,717 258, 218 202,996 
To Provide for a Grant to the United 
Nations Refugee Fund....../........ 290,000 200, 000 200, 000 200,000 
Canadian participation in the work of 
the European Productivity Agency of 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation... 0.0.0.0. .00..6- 20, 000 11,070 20,000 17,700 
Contribution to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East....... 500, 000 500, 000 500,000 750, 000 
To Provide for the Cost of Canada’s 
Participation as a Member of the 
International Commissions for Super- 
vision and Control in Indo-China..... 270, 984 282,291 389,489 353,814 
To Provide Technical Assistance to 
Commonwealth Countries other than 
those covered by the Colombo Plan 
__ or West Indies Assistance Programme 500, 000 39, 000 135, 000 
West Indies Assistance Programme..... 2,100,000 116,000 1,475, 000 4,034 © 
Appropriations not required in 1959-60.. .......... 14, 748, 948 14, 750, 000 2,934, 970 
Total Terminable Services............. 53,907, 785 51, 146, 026 52,727, 707 38, 863, 514 
Total B—General.................. elas 62,989, 854 58, 264, 337 59,821,129 45,314, 693 
Summary I 
Total—A—Department and Missions ; 
ADTORG cn cale Cae sateen hae ee en ne teas 17,835, 147 16, 258, 164 16,338, 604 14, 865, 707 
Total—B—General..................00. 62,989, 854 58, 264, 337 59,821,129 45,314, 693 
GRAND TOTAL. yy. ae 80,825,001 74, 522, 501 76, 159, 733 60, 180, 400 
Summary II 
rif broil aY<W Noy cre LNG WAM nn Rata aly ta itot ely aait 4 N3) 80,766,401 74, 508, 834 76, 141, 066 60, 165, 605 
Authorized by Statutei: 0.06 os 58, 600 18, 18, 667 14,795 
80,825,001 74, 522, 501 76,159,733 60, 180, 400 


CoMPARISON BY Votes—Concluded 


De, Se ee Te ee 


err 


a a oe 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


8s 
By Set DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
3 ComPaRISONS BY PRIMARIES AND OxsJECTS 
1959-60 1958-59 1958-59 1957-58 
: Main Estimated 
Primary Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
_ Salaries (GD iy : 
ie ermanentalOsitions., 1) 0). ou.0e. ck. 3,518,096 3,025, 000 3,305, 948 2,879, 840 
Daa at Cations which will probably 
_ be vacant due to staff turnover. . LOIS SCOOT dey ney 3207000 4 C Mes ee Oia raaee 
ROTATE a ea 2 (1) 3,389,496 3,025,000 2,985,948 + —«-2, 879, 840 
ay, SSeS 
Allowances (2)ites 
3 re PeMNlowancesies. we. mules. 2 gainers Boba mah nae Dim aan 0 or shy Do gah Ny Weta calc a ee 583 
a Professional and Special Berniees (4) 
Drage le S ta itereree 2 UE UC a NAR te te A Ee 30,000 2,030 
_ Press News Services. . 2,400 2,400 2,400 2,312 
_ Other Professional and Special 
DEnVACes Maureen em sy cee a) 9,000 5, 600 13, 000 6,479 
Tuition and Examination Fees 3) 
PUAN EUATES eam yin may ae Min) * 2,000 1,000 2,000 1,415 
¥ PT OVARS ASB WN ue io See bs 7, (4) 13, 400 9,000 47, 400 12, 236 

% 
ravelling and Removal Expenses (5) 

Travelling Expenses and Transporta- 

PLONE: OBL Adin Vents see See 65, 000 64, 500 60, 000 49, 468 
Removal and Home Leave Ex- 

Penses! nese Heh ss eee terete oh aes 850, 500 695, 000 580, 000 683,419 
WaUGISHISELVICE Skee ed ee. 230,000 140, 000 106, 000 46, 228 
Local Transportation Costs......... le chat te NbN ea aie yy BOOP aga eon 556 

BOATS AN tiated einen ae (5) 1,145, 500 | 900, 000 746, 000 779, 671 
reight, Express and Cartage (6) 
Freight, Express and Cartage...-. .. (6) 16, 500 10, 900 15,000 14, 258 
EPA tio (7) } 
BE ORONO: ep roids pallens 2 SN kee (7) 75, 000 71,000 85, 000 76,444 
Va te PEalevihonen. Telegrams and Other 
Communication Services (8) 
paclephones.n. cis oees oe lae deer aes ve 7,000 11, 987 7,000 7,003 
me! _ Telegrams, Cables and Wireless. . 165, 000 179, 000 175, 000 177, 949 
_ Rental of Teletype ie aera nee Ys « 214, 940 261, 440 255,440 96, 732 
Carriage of re eie) one Mail.. Oy 60, 000 179, 000 219, 000 166, 705 
i ae to NvRG.. LE We 443,310 416, 873 416, 873 335, 152 
. (8) 890, 250 1,048,300 1,073,313 783,541 
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} APPENDIX 2 Votre 76—(Continued) 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND OBJECTS 


1957-58 


: 
1959-60 1958-59 1958-59 q 
Main Estimated ; 
Primary Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
| $ $ $ $ 
Publication of Departmental Reporis 
and Other Material (9) 
“External Affairs’ Monthly Bul- 

Ve Gaae er ea i Fe i al emgeea tes 28,000 28, 000 28,000 LosiZor 286 
Canada Leaflet and Canada from ; 

Sea TOSCO Beir ede wlaleene eater 25, 000 60, 000 40, 500 603 
PUTER EY ELIS aysk aches eis ace eens ete 12,000 9,000 4,000 6,537 
Other Publications: ...0562..0.3 4.5 67,000 78,000 87,200 50, 524 

OAD teh ena es.3 (9) 132,000 175, 000 159, 700 82,949 
Displays, Films and Other Informa- 

tional Material (10) ‘ : 
IPROLOSTAPNSES aoe wet t ee bla een 20,000 19,600 20,100 26, 957 
Other Informational Material...... 36, 900 35, 200 39, 200 18,888 

TPO BAS re ot aise frei (10) 56, 900 54, 800 59, 300 45, 845 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equip- 

ment (11) 

Printing Office Forms, etc.. ye 129, 742 141, 907 118, 250 62,320 
. Stationery, Office Supplies. . 92,000 76,797 90, 000 66, 666 
Purchase of Office Equipment and ~ 

ADP ANGES Uwhtae cue cui iain sence oe : 14, 665 8,296 9,450 11,535 
Subscriptions to Newspapers....... 7,500 7,000 7,000 7,016 
Etbrary Purchasess:.. 6 oo.68...20.4 : 8,650 8,800 8,800 6,225 4 
Wirerot liming. etnias ihn ae ene 5,000 6,000 5,350 3,318 

POT ATER Aes.) Randa ae (11) SLOT MOOL 248, 800 233, 850 157, 080 
Materials and Supplies (12) 
Gas and Oil for Motor Vehicles..... 600 600 600 616 
2 Publications for Distribution....... 30, 500 30, 200 36, 000 25, 563 
Other Materials and Supplies....... 25,000 ~ 19, 900 19,900 17,860 
SEO AGA Es eee St ole ee eats (12) 56, 100 50, 700 56, 500 44,039 
Acquisition of Equipment (16) 
WotoriViehiclésecne nai et. eau. 2,300 
Teletype Equipment............... 41,000 93,400 93,400 64, 693 
SOD AE Aer stee ae teatne (16) 43,300 » 93,400 93,400 - 64, 693 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment oe 
Motor -Velaiclesn i ii esa nie eee ee 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,666 
Teletype Equipment............... 43,000 43,000 43,000 35, 932 
101019 WG BRO Hin mrtotes et BeAr (GWA 44,400 44,400 44,400 87,598 
Tazes on Diplomatic Properties in 
Ottawa Area (19) 
Taxes on Diplomatic Properties in 


Ottawa Area leis mciinhesiatcs (19) 144, 400 137, 500 


137,500 


129,305 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—Concluded 


CoMPARISON BY PRIMARINS AND Oxssects—Concluded 


87 


1957-58 


Expenditures 


$ 


2,466 


691 
46,358 


49,515 


5, 157, 597 


: 
Oe 
| APPENDIX 3—Vore 77 

REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL EXPENSES 


CoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES 


1959-60 1958-59 1958-59 
Main Estimated 
Primary Hstimates Expenditures Estimates 
Dies * $ $ $ 
hn 
| é DAalaries And. WaLeS.as .2/s + hse: fees es (1) 4,446, 054 4,120,000 4,005, 464 
be FNM OWANCES) clas Geen Siete heb ob ecw oo 8 (2) 2,926,105 2,625,000 2,554, 436 
‘hod Professional and Special Services..... (4) 86, 255 76,972 109, 840 
mbravelling Hxpenses: . 0... .j<se ees. (5) 108, 105 121,440 104, 905 
‘ Freight, Express and Cartage........ (6) 79,100 77,000 54,445 
BEBE GUO lt Una me Me yn uate ly ale a ekee ck (7) 60, 540 59, 000 60, 540 
- Telephones, Telegrams and Other 
Communication Services..........: (8) 340, 825 300, 000 304, 826 
: + Office Stationery, Supplies and Equip- 
, ma — eV eave amet TAME CaS Ais nb WU ie? aN (11) 191,735 155, 000 160, 850 
| Fuel for Heating and Other Materials r 
Mend Supplies! ee Taisen (12) 196, 650 135, 000 180, 880 
| Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and 
BME VODIC Sosy hao a dh Scie eshace cake (14) 232, 285 800, 000 286, 850 
BA Rentals of Land, Buildings and Works (15) 608, 793 581,276 609, 223 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.. (17) 120,475 115,000 120,475 
Mental of Hquipment: 0.0) s0 es (18) 4,000 5,620 5,750 
_ Municipal and Public Utility Services (19) 123,705 108, 140 110, 610 
BONO ILEUS CLC tan ae a ool esau (21) 44,136 37,354 39,376 
_ TES OI i (22) 37,676 37,824 | 38, 935 


GRAND TOTALS..... 9,606, 439 8, 854, 000 8, 747,405 


1959-60 1958-59 1958-59 
; Main Estimated 
, Primary Estimates Expenditures Estimates 
$ $ $ 
_ Sundries (22) 
_ Profit and Loss on Exchange....... 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Compensation for Personal effects 
LOSbNV EEA Velie eee a ey senile cla 5,000 3, 200 10,000 
Sundry Supplies and Services....... 45,000 45,000 40,000 
i. PONT ABER Sc om th, (22) 55, 000 53, 200 55,000 
ia GRAND TOTALS.......... 6,319,803 5, 922, 000 5,792,311 
iF : 
herr 


1957-58 


Expenditures 


$ 


3, 848, 602 
2,428, 656 
62, 204 
76,484 
62,328 
53,195 


269, 699 
143, 128 
135,312 


206, 162 
503, 381 
77,019 

3,889 
91,317 
31,961 
43 , 238 


8,036,575 
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4 MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


( cet MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1959 

_ ESTIMATES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
ie. AFFATRS—1959-60 

ae 

eae . 

A WITNESSES: 

i Messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; 


H. F. Clark, Director, Finance Division; J. H. Taylor, Executive 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, March 16, 1959. 


4 _ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10:35 a.m. this day. 
x The Chairman, Mr. H..O. White, presided. 
a) 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Dinsdale, Fairfield, Herridge, J ones, 
_ Lennard, MacLellan, Macquarrie, Mandziuk, McCleave, McGee, Montgomery, 
_ Nugent, Smith (Calgary South), Vivian, and White. (16) 


: y In attendance: Messrs. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for Ex- 
yy, ernal Affairs; H. F. Clark, Director, Finance Division; J. H. Taylor, Executive 
met A 


Assistant to Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, and K. Goldschlag, 
_ Director, Economic Division IT. 


er 


_.~ The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and paid tribute to the 
7 memory of the late W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 
| External Affairs whose death occurred suddenly on Saturday, March 14, 1959. 


The Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Robertson was 
called and answered certain questions asked at a previous meeting held Thurs- 
_ day, March 12, 1959. 


aS 


‘ _ The Chairman called the following items individually and after questioning 


et 


of Messrs. Robertson, Clark and Goldschlag, they were adopted: 


- Item 87—-Canadian Government’s Contribution to the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration Training Centre at the University of British 
_ Columbia 

a Item 88—Canadian Government’s Contribution to the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund. 


Item 89—Contribution to the United Nations Children’s Fund. 


S 


, tiers 90—North Atlantic Treaty Organization—Special Administrative 


& Item 91—Canadian Government’s Contribution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
_Organization’s Science Fellowships and Advanced Studies Institutes Programs. 


Item 92—Further Contribution by the Canadian Government towards the 
“cost of constructing the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Permanent 
: Headquarters. 


‘a _ Item 93—To provide the International Civil Aviation Organization with 
_ Office accommodation at less than commercial rates. 

f 4 Item 94—_Payment to the International Civil Aviation Organization in part 
_Teimbursement of compensation paid to employees. 


Item 95—To authorize payment of a pension to Hilda L. Waddell. 


Item 99—Canadian Government’s Assessment for Membership in the Inter- 
overnmental Committee for European Migration. 


Item 100—Grant by the Canadian Government to the United Nations 
f 


91 
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Item 101—Canadian participation in the work of the European Productivity 
agency of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation. 


Item 102—Contribution, to the United Nations ‘Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 


Item 103—Canada’s civilian participation as a member of the International 
Commissions for Supervision and Control in Indo-China. 


Item 104—Technical ‘Assistance to Commonwealth Countries and Terri-- 


tories other than those eligible for assistance under the Colombo Plan or West 
Indies Assistance Program. 


Item 105—West Indies Assistance Program. 


The following items were called and allow to stand: 


Item 96—International Joint Commission—Salaries and Expenses of the 
Commission. 


Item 97—Canada’s share of the expenses of studies, surveys and we 
tions of the International Joint Commission. 


Item 98—Colombo Plan. 


Agreed:— That additional information concerning Canada’s contribution 
to various United Nations funds and agencies Ue provided to the committee 
at its next meeting. 

The Committee reverted to further consideration of tiem 76—Departmental 


Administration, and Mr. Robertson was further questioned. The item was 
allowed to stand. 


Following remarks by the Chairman concerning the scheduling of future 
meetings and the preparation of the Committee’s Report to the House, the 
Committee adjourned to meet again at 9:00 a.m. on Thursday, March 19, 1959. 


Jc CO; Connor == 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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| Monpay, March 16, 1959. 
‘Ss ~ 10:30 am: 


t: The CHAIRMAN: Will you come to order, please gentlemen. 

‘ _ Before we proceed with our regular business this morning I should like 
to say a few words in tribute to the memory of Don. Matthews, who passed 
away suddenly on Saturday morning. As you recall, he was with us. last 
_ Thursday and was apparently in pretty good health. We are, I am sure, all 
is shocked at the news of his passing. In the past many years, Mr. Matthews 


_ has appeared before this committee and has explained the working of the 

_ Department of External Affairs, its operation and administration. 
. Mr. Matthews was born in Toronto on July 2, 1906. He attended the 
\ Royal Military College, Kingston, in 1923-24; the University of Toronto, 
_ graduating with a B.A., in 1929 and Osgoode Hall Law School in 1930-33. For 
_ a period in 1929-30 he was an attache at the Canadian Legation in Washington. 

After graduating from law school, he practised law in Toronto from 1933 to 

1937. For the next year he was associated as a partner in a stock broking firm 

in Toronto: He came to Ottawa in 1939 as a supervisor in the Foreign 
_ Exchange Control Board, and joined the Department of External Affairs in 
_ April 1943 as Special Assistant to the Under-Secretary of State for External 
q Affairs. He was appointed Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs in April 1947, and served as Minister at the Embassy in Washington 
‘from 1949 until his appointment as Minister to Sweden and Finland in 
October, 1952. He returned to Ottawa as Assistant Under-Secretary in 
_ September, 1955, and has served here since that date. 

Mr. Matthews is survived by his wife and five children. The funeral 
' services for Mr. Matthews will: be held this afternoon at Christ Church 
® Cathedral at 2:00 p.m. 
~~ It might be worth drawing special attention to the fact that Mr. Matthews 
was concerned particularly during his service in Ottawa with the personnel 
and administrative aspects of the department. It will be noted that he was 

' directly concerned with the department’s administration in the growth and 
ig development that accompanied the late war and early post-war years. 
+I know I am speaking on behalf of all members of this committee when I 
BN say that Don. Matthews will be sorely missed, and I am certain members of 
_ the committee will wish to associate themselves with the message of sympathy 
_ which I intend to send to Mrs. Matthews later this day. 
uN Now we will proceed, unless there are any members who wish to say 
something in regard to the passing of Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I do want to express on behalf of the group 
I represent our great regret on hearing of Mr. Matthews’ unfortunate passing, 
and extend to his loved ones who are left behind our deepest and sincere 
sympathy. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. We will now go on with the regular business. 
~ Iam going to call.first on Mr. Norman Robertson. There were some questions 
-~ asked at our last meeting which were taken as notice. He will answer those 
3) questions first ‘and then I shall call item 87. 
Mr. NorMan ROBERTSON (Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): 
The first question I wish to answer was asked by Mr. McGee. It was with 
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regard to the registration of lobbyists representing Canadian interests in 
Washington, I have furnished Mr. McGee with a copy of the latest quarterly 
return published in the Congressional Record, which does not break down 
the list of lobbyists into categories. I have not been able to identify all those 
who might be regarded as representing Canadian interests. 

We have asked the Embassy in Washington if they can throw a little more 
light on the position. Under the requirements of registration, it does not 
appear on the face of the list which registered lobbyists may possibly represent 
some Canadian interest. © 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is still 
only a fraction of the lobby as such which actually does function; and these, 
of course, are the registered lobbyists. 

Mr. Ropertson: That is just a quarterly register. 

The CHAIRMAN: Was that the only question outstanding? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: There was also a question asked by Mr. Martin whether 
further representations had been made to the United States Government on 
the subject of oil import restrictions in the period between February 19 and 
March 10. I would just note that I had a telegram from our Ambassador in 
Washington regarding a conversation he had on March 2 with the Assistant 


Secretary of State in the State Department. The Ambassador told the | 
Assistant Secretary there was no doubt about how seriously the introduction of | 


this new scheme would be regarded in Canada. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I did not quite follow you. Can you speak 
a little more loudly? 

Mr. RoperTSON: I was asked if there was a record of any representations 


made during a given period, February 19 to March 10 and I just read from a ~ 


report by the ambassador of a conversation on March 2, in which he said he 
left the State Department in no doubt about how seriously the introduction of 
this new scheme for regulating oil imports would be regarded in Canada. 

The CHatrMaN: Are there any other questions? We will now pass on to 
item 87. 


Item 87. Canadian Government's Contribution to the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration Training Centre at the University of British Columbia .. $10,000 


: Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, what does that item cover particularly? Could j 


we have some details in connection with it? 
Mr. Rosertson: It is a contribution from the Government of Canada toa 
project sponsored by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration of 
the United Nations in cooperation with the University of British Columbia, to 
establish a small training school at the University of British Columbia. I think 
the United Nations has two main objects in establishing this project: one is to 
train persons coming from other parts of the world in the work of technical 


administration; and the other is to create a centre for training its own experts in © 
f 


the supervision of the technical assistance programme. 

I think this is a commitment for three years, of which this is the first vote. 
The CHairmMan: Is the item carried? 
Item agreed to. 


Item 88. Canadian Government Contribution to the United Nations Special 
Fund in an amount of $2,000,000 U‘S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed 
or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 
MEY Peri cg 1 ol Ug € Welt naa tr am gens es cat cae eel eh rd be ed EEA G CAPM hah tinunoie Acta Ge $1,931,250 


Mr. Montcomery: Has there been any explanation of this? Maybe it has — 
been given, but we did not hear it at this end of the room. What is this Special d 


Fund? ’ 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: I think Dr. Vivian made some explanation at our last 
meeting. It is a United Nations project for a capital fund for assistance to the 
less developed countries for development projects which they cannot carry out 
with their own resources. The plan before the United Nations envisaged a 
i multilateral scheme of assistance which was supplementary to, and could in 

some cases take the place of, various bilateral schemes of assistance worked out 
between countries. It was your committee, was it not Dr. Vivian? 


r: Mr. VIVIAN: Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one or two 
observations in general, if I might. We are talking here of fairly substantial — 
_ sums of money and I would like to explain the programme of technical assistance, ~ 
nt and the Special Fund of $2 million. There are other items in the estimates 
£ which are fairly substantial and I think the committee is entitled to obtain more 
: information. There may be a good deal of confusion as to what the various 
_ -functions of this Fund are. 


There is a relationship here between the standard programme and special 
- assistance. 


There are the funds of the International Bank and a number of other funds, 
and now it was a matter before the recent session of the Assembly to create 


a a better climate in some countries for private investment. I wonder 
whether it would not be useful if, before I make any comment on this at all— 


_ which would of necessity be brief—we could not get some factual information? 
_ I know the United Nations puts out some very well-prepared pamphlets; they 
. have some very good ones on the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
_ While I doubt if they have yet a pamphlet on the Special Fund, if the com- 
~ mittee want this information I am sure the Under-Secretary could see it was 
4 supplied. I think it would be useful. 

: ie If it is the wish of the committee, then I would elaborate a little on this. It 
-is an exercise which I think is extremely well done. A good deal of the success 
_ of this project I think rests with the Canadian representation which was made 
4 last summer at the meeting of the Economic and Social council. That Council 


_ is one of the three main, councils. The work of the Economic and Social Council 
_ at the Assembly is split into two departments. The first department deals with 
- economic and financial matters and the second deals with human rights which 
are more a matter of social consideration than purely financial considerations. 
a Stemming from the General Assembly of 1957 there was great demand 
_ from a number of less-developed countries, notably India, for a very substantial 
_ ¢apital fund. This became known as SUNFED. Those countries were looking 
_ for something in the vicinity of $200 or $300 million from which they could 
_ draw financial assistance to develop projects in their own countries on a multi- 
lateral basis. That is, they wanted a great deal of money from other countries 
_ pooled into this Fund, from which they could draw. (We must remember when 
y we are considering the scale of our contributions through the United Nations, 
_ that other countries, such as the United Kingdom and France, are contributing 
_ a great deal-of money to the under-developed countries directly through private 
- investment.) This exercise, which went on during the winter meeting and 
£ summer meeting of the Economic and Social Council, produced a project known 
__ as the Special Fund, and the capital amount of this Special Fund is thought to 
be somewhere in the vicinity of $40 or $50 million. 


a We felt this was extremely important, to do two things: first of all, to 
make some capital available which would not otherwise be available from the 
Bank or other sources, and secondly to do things which the Expanded Program- 
e of Technical Assistance could not do. I think a simple illustration of the 
oint is this: You have technical assistance in order to provide irrigation; but 
__where are you going to get the money to buy the pumps? That is a very simple 

illustration of the type of thing this Fund is used for; it is of a general nature. 
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The fund itself was not as well subscribed to as was hoped. I think the 
total amount rose to about $26 million, did it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. Vivian: And, of course, there has been a good deal of, I will not say 
complaint, but rather disappointment in many of these countries which were 
asking for large sums which they could not get. 

Arising from that, there has been the idea that there should be something 
further done which could come later in the form of a development fund of one 
kind or another. The United States are particularly intefested in this and, 
indeed, they have contributed the most money. It was felt this would be a very 
good start to find out the best way to use this Fund, but to use it in relation 
to other sources. 

Therefore I think it would be helpful to the committee if we could have 
some factual information on these various other programs, and we could look 
the whole thing through. I think this would be useful. 

Mr. Montgomery: This is available to under-developed country. 

Mr. Vivian: There was a meeting of the Special Fund in February, I 
believe, and I have no particular information on that, Mr. Chairman. Have you 
any definite information concerning the meeting of the special fund in February? 
Was one held? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: That is correct. I have here a descriptive pamphlet of 
the work of the Special Fund, by its managing director, Paul Hoffman. It has 
been supplied by the United Nations and we could send copies of the pamphlet 
to the members of the committee, if it would be helpful. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that would be very helpful. Does that meet with 
the approval of the committee? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. — 


Mr. Vivian: Could we also have something on the Expanded Program | 


and on the Banking and the Fund? 


The CHAIRMAN: I was just discussing that very problem. I was wondering 
if it would meet with the approval of the committee if we called a witness from 


the United Nations Society so that he could give us any information that they’ 


have available. What are the thoughts of the committee ,on this? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I assume that we do not have that information 
available to us at present—it is something you want? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We could submit a memorandum from one of my colleagues 
explaining the status of the different international projects for capital assistance 
to under-developed countries and relate this to the work being done by other 
agencies. f 


Mr. Jones: I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be helpful if that could be 


done through the department, with the approval of the committee. 


Mr. Rosertson: I will ask Mr. Goldschlag to deal with that at the next — 


meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that will meet the wishes of the committee. 

Is it the wish of the committee and Dr. Vivian that this item be now 
passed? Do you wish it to be passed? 

Mr. Vivian: I would be very pleased to see it passed. 

-The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 

Item agreed to. ( 
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Item 89 Contribution to the United Nations Children’s Fund .............. $~ 650,000 


: Mr. Herripce: In what way is that fund being used at the present time? 
Have the circumstances changed over the years? 
¢ _ Mr. Ropertson: Yes. With regard to the problem of assistance, I think 
_ the fields of endeavour are shifting. But this money is being spent in refugee 
camps, supplementing the work of UNRWA in the Middle East, Dried milk 
ie distribution I think is one of the items. I am not too familiar with the actual 
_ program of work. 
Ml Mr. JONES: Is this the same fund as the emergency fund? Has the title been 
_ changed? 
i _ The CHarrMAN: As I understand it—and Mr. Robertson will correct me— 
- it supplements the emergency fund. 

Mr. JONES: It supplements the emergency fund? 
i _ Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. I have an itemized list of expenditure. It says that 
if aid is now being given under 323 programs in 100 countries and territories, and 
oat the Canadian government is contributing at this scale, $650,000 a year for the 
_ last three years. 
The major contribution has always come from the United States, which 
has offered a matching grant, so it will equal all the contributions that come 
from other members of the United Nations. : 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Is the item carried? 


~ Item 89 agreed to. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Item 90. Special Administrative Expenses including payment of remuneration, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council and notwithstanding the 
Civil Service Act, in connection with the assignment by the Canadian 
Government of Canadians io the international staff of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (part recoverable from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization).. $ 60,245 


Mr. JonES: Do these people on the international staff supplied by Canada 
still retain their position with the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Ropertson: Yes, their seniority is preserved, and their pension rights 
are preserved. This supplemental vote is to give them the same income and 
allowances as others in our organization. I think they are working with the 
x NATO staff in Paris, and they would have the same income and allowances as 
_ if they were holding their rank in the Canadian embassy on our own staff. It is 
a terminable arrangement, usually for two or three years. 
ee Mr. Jones: How do promotions come about on the international staff? Is 
Canada consulted with regard to our own nationals, or are we allotted posi- 
Dp tions for our own civil servants? 
i¢ - Mr. Ropertson: I think from time to time we are asked if we can make a 
man available for a particular slot in the organization. But on the question of 
promotion, I understood that would be the responsibility of the Secretary- 
_ General, who is in charge of the administration. 


Mr. Jones: Would that be relating to questions of an increase in salary? 


Mr. Rosertson: No, that would be negotiated. We have a man from our 
service, who has been a counsellor of our Embassy in Bonn, who came to 
- take a quite senior administrative post in the headquarters in Paris. He was 
_ posted there, as far as we were concerned, at the same salary and allowances as 
__ if he had been posted in the Canadian government foreign service. But there 
~ was a NATO establishment for the job at less than our salary, because our 
m salaries, like the American salaries, tend to run a good deal higher than most 
of the European salaries. The difference between the salary scales would be 
F “covered by appropriation, I would think. 


a 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? Does item 90 carry? 
Item 90 agreed to. zs 


Item 91. Canadian Government's Contribution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization’s Science Fellowships and Advanced Studies Institutes Programs 
in an amount of $44,060 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or 
fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 
POSS r W RICH IS. bea a Ria coctire s awe once a cee at taeda, $ 42,545 


Mr. JONES: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if at this stage the witness might give 
some brief review of the progress that has been made in the scholarship program 
of NATO? I notice that this particular item is a new one, but the general 
program of scholarships and fellowships has been in train for a few years now. 

I wonder if we could have a report on that? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I understand that this is to finance the first instalment of 
a four-year program which has been studied and debated in NATO; but this is 
the first year in which it is taking effect. We have no progress report to make 
on how it has been carried out. 


Mr, JONES: The other scholarship programs that have been carried out are 
not covered under this item, then?: The NATO organization has been granting 
scholarships from time to time over the last three or four years. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Mr. Jones: Not scientific, but more of the general type of scholarships. 
We have had some Canadians winning scholarships, for example, in connection 
with that program. 


: Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. It is the scientific fellowship program that is new and 
for which finance is being requested this year. But the more comprehensive 
program includes grants in aid of fundamental research and also a program for 
an advanced studies institute. I think Mr. Wilgress is currently making a survey 
for the NATO council with regard to the status of the program. 

‘I understand it contemplates an appropriation within the whole alliance 
of $1 million for fellowships, and that the Canadian assessment under that 
would be $38,300. There would be fellowships worth $48,300 administered 
by Canada under the scheme. 


The CHAIRMAN: I should have mentioned earlier, possibly, that we are now 
on page 8 of the detailed statement, and this is item 91. Does item 91 carry? 


Mr. MAcquarRIE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask what is envisaged 
by an advance studies institute? We tend to think of that as being something 
rather tangible, by way of mutation, perhaps, or structure. I am not altogether 
clear as to the distinction between those who would be functioning as a part 
~ of the institute and those who might be fellows under the fellowship plan. 


Mr. RosBertson: I think the NATO educational program has had three 
main components. There has been the program for facilitating interchange of 
academic appointments, professorships, within the North Atlantic community. 
That is a program that has been under way, although slowly, for some years. 

Then there were the arrangements for exchange of advanced scholarships. 


This particular program is for purely scientific scholarships. Then you have ~ 4 


studies at universities within the North Atlantic community. They are supposed 
always to be related to the general objects of the NATO community. 

I think it has been a subject of argument inside NATO as to just how 
practicable, just how concrete, it is to keep on integrating a program like that 
within the framework of the North Atlantic alliance. 

I know the project for an institute of advanced studies is one which has 
been examined for two or three years within. NATO and I do not think 
definite decisions have been taken about it yet. They had contemplated a 
centre where these advanced studies would be brought together. 
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-- Mr. Macquarrie: It is still being looked into? 
_ Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. 


: Mr. JoNES: As I understand it, there are two proposals in respect of the 
- Atlantic institution; one is being looked at within the NATO organization 
' itself, and one is being discussed outside the governmental organization, it being 
\ felt that perhaps an institute of that nature, if it is outside the framework of 
bs the NATO organization, might be able to achieve certain ends and gain certain 
_ confidences with governments other than NATO. This would not be possible 
for an organization which was started by the alliance and which is regarded 
in some countries as being purely military. 

At the NATO parliamentary association in 1957 and again in 1958, this 
question of the Atlantic institute came up and it will be discussed at the 
iE) “Atlantic congress in London this year; but the Atlantic institute envisaged 
_ there is one outside the formal framework of the NATO organization. 


Mr. Vivian: Is this something which has arisen as a result of the activities 
_ of Senator Jackson’s committee on scientific and technical training? I am 
' attempting to bring out what Mr. Jones said about the possibility of there 
_ being an attempt to establish two bodies. 
I am very interested to know the source of this project and whether 
or not it developed from Senator Jackson’s committee on scientific and technical 
procedure, or whether it arose from a different committee. 
Mr. Ropertson: I think it would be better if ‘we made some inquiries 
and let you know as to the origin of this organization. 


M Mr. JoNnES: The original proposal put forward by Senator Jackson was 

& quite broad and included a number of different fields. A resolution was 

at a 

_ subsequently narrowed down and made more specific. Therefore, as far 

aa as I can gather, this particular Atlantic study project that was mentioned 
did have its origination in forces other than Senator Jackson’s resolution; 


_ but certainly Senator Jackson’s resolution gave impetus on the scientific 
side. 


The CHaiRMAN: Is it agreeable that the item carry and that a more full 
explanation of it will be given at our next meeting? 
Items 91 to 94 inclusive agreed to. 
Item 95. To authorize payment of a pension during the current and sub- 
sequent fiscal years, notwithstanding anything contained in the Financial 
Administration Act or any other Act or Law, to Hilda L. Waddell, a former 
locally-engaged employee, at an annual rate of 60,000 Brazilian cruzeiros, 


notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in 
Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 1958, which is .................. $ 412 


Mr. NUGENT: May we have an explanation of this item? 

5 Mr. H. F. Cuark (Finance Division, Department of External Affairs): This 
M, is for a locally engaged person whom we have had for a considerable number 
_ of-years on the staff of the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. At various posts 
abroad, where it has been possible, we have established contributory pension 
- funds, but in this particular case there was no such fund available for the 
a person concerned and we are obliged to use this rather odd ad hoc way~of 
_. dealing with this case until such a time as it is possible to establish a pension 
fund which would apply in similar cases. 

‘ Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): Has this been a continuing item for some 
time? 

| Mr. CLarK: No; this item represents the complete annual charge. 

Miss AITKEN: Will this be brought up each year? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Miss AITKEN: What is so peculiar about this one person? 
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Mr. CLARK: We do not have a pension scheme which applies to these 
persons in the sense in which it would apply to permanent employees. 

This woman, as a result of many years of service, was not able to be 
paid a pension and we were obliged in this instance to use this ad hoc way 
of dealing with it. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You have had similar situations in past 
years where you have carried them on the same basis? 

Mr. CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. JONES: Do you expect this to be a developing situation and that 
more monies will be in the item in future years? 1 

Mr. CuLarkK: No; it should be less. The pension funds are gradually being 
established to take over such problems. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wish to make an announcement in respect of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission item. On Thursday, April 16, General McNaughton 
will be with us on this item. This item will stand until that time. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): What time will the meeting be held? 

The CHAIRMAN: At 10:30 a.m. While I am mentioning dates of meetings, 
I might add that as I said earlier we will try to avoid meeting while the 
house is sitting. There has been considerable discussion about this. Of all the 
meetings held last year, only two meetings of this committee were held while 
the house was sitting. 

Mr. LENNARD: If all the members of the veterans affairs committee walked 
out now, you would not have a quorum. Having these two meetings at one time 
is rather confusing. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I would point out that on Thursday we have 
agreed to hold the Estimates committee following this. If you hold this meeting 
on Thursday at 10:30, you will run into the same situation again. Could you 
not hold it earlier than 10:30? 

Mr. McGes: Mr. Chairman, is there not a committee which establishes some 
schedule on these matters, or does everyone just dive in? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I thought we had worked out an arrangement 
between the Estimates committee and the External Affairs committee and 
through its secretary and instead of meeting at 10:30 on Thursdays we delay 
our meetings until 11:00 a.m. We meet from 11 to 12:30 a.m. But if this com- 
mittee meets at 10:30, sixty members of the Estimates committee will have 
to make a choice of which committee they attend. It is a bit difficult. 

Mr. MontTGoMERY: Could this committee not meet at 9:30? 

The CHAIRMAN: It can start at 9:30 as far as I am concerned. Most of us 
are here for breakfast, or shortly thereafter. It is not possible for all commit- 
tees to meet at 10:30 in the morning because of lack of committee rooms, and 
one thing and another. In trying to accede to the wishes of those who thought 
_ that 9 o’clock was too early we ran into this difficulty. 

As I say, not all the committees can possibly meet at the desired hour. I 


would point out that this date, April 16, is a month away. Some committees ~ 


may have completed their deliberations and some may not; I do not know. 
We will take under consideration what has been said and attempt to work 
it out to the best advantage. 


Item 98 stands. 
Items 99 and 100 agreed to. 


Item 101. Canadian participation in the work of the European Productivity 
Agency of the organization for European Economic Cooperation .............. $ 20,000 


. Mr. Nucent: How much is the amount in this item? 
- The CHAIRMAN: $20,000. 
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_... Mr. NucEnt: There is nothing in ane details on that item. Could we have 
“dane word on that? 

be: Mr. ROBERTSON: I could read a departmental note. It says: The European 
ae Productivity Agency, for which we are recommending continuation of $20,000 
_ annual grant is a subsidiary organization of the O.E.E.C., Organization for 
a European Economic Cooperation, of which Canada like the Wnuted States is an 
_ associate member. 
____ Item agreed to. 


Item 102. Contribution to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine refugees in the Near East ........... Me tadade oy citi ea teer ahsvaeseite ened ake Se Nera ees $ 500,000 


Me Mr. Vivian: May we have an explanation of this situation? It has been 
_ going on for some time now. 

yi Mr. ROBERTSON: This has been a long continuing item. 

Mr. McGee: It relates to the other item. 


Mr. Ropertson: The earlier item is for the budget of the United Nations 
High Commissioner, whose main concern is with political refugees in Europe 
and the Far East. 

The problem of the mass displacement of Arab refugees from Palestine 
- after 1948 really was of a different order of magnitude entirely and under 
_ a separate administration. It has been a separate problem for the United 
' Nations over these last ten years and is likely to be a continuing problem. 

I might mention that, in addition to this sustaining grant for general 
expenses of administration, the government has made a large contribution 
in kind in the form of wheat flour for distribution. 

) Se Mr. SmiItH (Calgary South): What portion of this was used in 1958-1959? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I would think, subject to correction, that it was entirely 
used. UNRWA are operating with resources which in the aggregate always fall 
- short of what is needed. Other nations contribute unequally towards this. I 
_ think this is another of those things like the United Nations children’s fund, 
_ where the United States has offered to supplement its direct contribution by a 
_ proportionate grant to match the additional contributions of other countries. 
_. Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Dealing with the total value, how do you 
determine the same amount will be used this year as last year? Or how do 
you consider it is sufficient? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Our department’s representative and ‘a representative of 
the Department of Finance keep in pretty close touch with the review of the 
administration of this by UNRWA. The general magnitude of this contribution 
- seemed to be related to what Canada, the United States and the United 
3 Kingdom are doing for this purpose. 
ae Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You mentioned this is an unequal grant 
ae by the participating countries. Would you be able to give us an estimate 
of the proportion we contribute in relation to others? Is it substantial compared 
_ to others; is it lower, or what? 

Mr. RospERTSON: I have a breakdown on the relationship of our contribu- 
- tion. Since 1951, the annual rate of Canadian contribution has been between 
- $500,000 and $600, 000. per annum. This rate has been considered adequate 
‘relative to the contributions of other states, although the level of Canadian 
— contributions has not been commensurate with the rate of the Canadian 
4 _assessment for the administrative budget of the United Nations. 

tony. ~The other major contributors and their approximate total contributions 
since 1948 are: The United States, $182.7 million; the United Kingdom, 
kM $49. 9 million; France, $12.1 million; Australia, $1.8 million and New Zealand, 
‘- ost. 2 million. The total Canadian contribution over this same eight-year period 
2 comes to about $73 million. 
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Mr. McGrE: What has been the increase in population in this group? 
It has been increasing, I understand. ney 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. The children born in the refugee camps keep the 
total numbers who are dependent on UNRWA up to about the figure they first | 
‘reached in 1948-1949. ‘ . 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You mentioned Canada’s contribution was 
$7.2 million. 

' Mr. RoBertson: That is the cumulative total. 

Miss AITKEN: Is this money used mostly to buy food? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Food, medical care, and camp administration, but basic- 
ally food on a pretty meagre ration. : 

Mr. NUGENT: Do I gather from your remarks that the same group of people 
has been maintained at about the same level in camps over all these years, that 
we have not been able to find any place to put them, and so none of this money 
is for the purpose of settling them elsewhere? It merely maintains them in 
camps during all this time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The great bulk of the expenditure is for maintenance and 
training programs, but in the aggregate it has not developed any major reduc- 
tion. The problem has to be set against the political background in the Middle 
East; it does not present the same problems of placement and relocation as do 
the refugees who are in the care of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
refugees. | : | 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): This is a sustained grant. Is there any like- 
lihood in the immediate future of seeing anything other than a small reduction? 
It looks as though it will be maintained at some length. 

Mr. McGEE: Is there not some indication it will increase? 

Mr. Ropertson: I do not think it is likely to increase, but I could not 
honestly say that I can see any early end to this problem. F 

Miss AITKEN: Does Israel contribute to it? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Does Israel not have their own refugee camps on their 
own side of the border? 

Mr. RoBertson: I am informed that Israel does not contribute to UNRWA. 

Mr. NucENT: I am wondering about this, Mr. Chairman. I can see a 
lot of money being spent on relief, but is.it not supposed to be for rehabilita- 
tion? I am endeavouring to find out whether or not there is in fact any of 
this money being spent for rehabilitation. The problem has been there 
and unresolved for twelve years. It is simply relief. 

Mr. McCLEAVE: By co-operation between UNESCO and UNRWA some 
of the money is spent in connection with the education of the child population. 


Mr. NuGENT: When they are educated and grow up, is there any place 
for them to go except these camps? Considering the substantial sums of 
money. involved, perhaps it would be better if it were all lumped together 
and presented to one government. With this number of people we will have 
this amount for a number of years. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: You cannot separate this relief problem from the political 
background on which it rests. This is the most serious difficulty in. the 
whole Middle East. If there was stabilization of the Middle East position, 
one of the first results would be the settlement of the refugee program. At 
the present time it is not a program in which you can make much progress. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): In other words, it is a contribution which 
has been perhaps responsible for stabilizing the situation there; and also 
from a dollars and cents standpoint you have to recognize that that is a 
contribution which it is really making. 
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_ Mr. Rogertson: It is one of the costs. | ; 


_ Mr. JONES: Last year we went into this very thoroughly. I am wondering 
hether since our last meeting there have been any significant developments 
or changes in the situation, or offers for new schemes for rehabilitation, in 
connection with this subject. ‘ 


{ Mr. RoBertson: No. I would say there has been a good deal of discussion 
with many countries concerning the problem, notably at the last session of 
the United Nations; but I think it is generally recognized that this was a 
roblem with which we have to live, and carry on. 


_ (Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to ask a final question: how 
do you arbitrarily.arrive at a figure of $7.2 million as compared to $14 
- million, or in the case of the United Kingdom, $50 million. How is that 
decided? 

ae Mr. ROBERTSON: Assessment for membership in our case is something 
- around 3 per cent of the total cost. It is recognized there is a group of 
peg countries which have to make a contribution; some countries fee] they have to 


pay more than others. 


> Mr. SMiTH (Calgary South): Is this based on the standard formula under 
which United Nations contributions are generally made, in relation to the 
ability of the country to pay? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, you have to qualify that. Some countries respond 
ore generously than others. Some countries are not particularly worried if 
_ a problem like this is allowed to go on festering; other countries feel that if 

they do not help out, it could get worse, 
- Item agreed to. 


Item 103 agreed to. 


SPECIAL 


Item 104. Technical assistance to Commonwealth countries and territories 
other than those eligible for assistance under the Colombo plan or West Indies 
PGES SEE RCIMIC OM DTOU ROAM ats or jors Wain ers onc cinlers 3! via etaigio ly mlanan Mam here rae, eM ents SUS udheleea tse Moe iahe e « $ 500,000 


: ‘Mr. JonEs: Mr. Chairman, this is a substantial increase. Could we have 
a statement on that vote. 


fe Staten . 
rag The CHAIRMAN: Yes, there is an increase of $365,000. 
_ Mr. McGee: Where is this designated? Is there a reference breakdown? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is primarily for assistance in Ghana. It is a residual 
ote, in a way, which is available for assistance to countries of the Common- 
wealth which are not within the scope of the Colombo plan nor, I gather, the 
‘special arrangements made to help the British West Indies. Although it is not 
_ itemized by particular countries, it is primarily for technical assistance to 
~Ghana. However, it is also available for similar assistance to other African 
countries; and I am told that Nigeria will receive some assistance this year. 


Mr. NuGENT: Why do they not come under the Colombo plan? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The Colombo plan was devised to create a method of 
| assisting countries in a particular geographical region; first, countries within 
_the Commonwealth, and then other neighbouring countries in that same area 


he problem of developing countries in Africa is different again and has to 
Ye met by other similar projects, as in the case of the West Indies. 


‘Mr. NucenT: It is then a geographical matter. 


LT] 
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SPECIAL 
Item 105. West Indies assistance program ..............-..seeeeeeeeeerees $2,100,000 


Mr. Jones: That, Mr. Chairman, is a very welcome increase. In view of 
the formation of the federation, there is an increased interest in Canada over 
recent years in regard to the success of the British West Indies. A short 


statement of the program might be of interest to the committee and to people 


in general. 

Mr. K. GOLDSCHLAG (Head, Economic Division II): Mr. Chairman, the 
amount listed under the vote is in a sense an arbitrary one. It is part of the 
government’s undertaking given at the Commonwealth trade and economic 
conference at Montreal to make available, subject to parliamentary approval, 
a total of $10 million to the West Indies over a- three-year period. The 
$2,100,000 item is in a sense the best judgment we can form at this stage as 
to what may reasonably be spent in the current fiscal year. 

The main item of this particular program will be the building in Canada 
of two ships for inter-island services in the West Indies. As the minister 
explained in the house in the context of the external affairs debate, the 
meaning of these ships to the West Indies federation as such will be something 
like the meaning of the transcontinental railway for Canada. 

Apart from this item, which may take up to between two-thirds and three- 
quarters of the total cost of the program, there will be a good deal of technical 
assistance and a number of modest projects for which the federation have 
asked, including, for example, a survey of port and harbour development, 


That would take up between $24 million and $3 million of the program. It 


is expected the ships are likely to be laid down in the course of 1959-60, and 
it would take something like eighteen months or so to complete. 


Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are indebted to Mr. Goldschlag for giving this state- 


ment to us. 
This concludes the study of the estimates, except for those items that 


have been set aside. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is the general item still being held seivitte 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if you are able to advise offhand 
the volume of trade which Canada does wile Venezuela. Is it between $14 
million and $20 million? 

Mr. RosBertTson: Do you mean our exports there? 

Mr. SmITH (Calgary South): Yes. 

Mr. RoBertson: The figure you mentioned strikes me as being a reasonable 
one, but I have not the exact figure at ‘this time. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am referring to the volume of export trade — 


- to Venezuela. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Gentlemen, the estimates of the International Joint 


Commission will be before us on April 16; and in connection with the Colombo 


plan we will have Dr. Ault before us on Thursday, March 19, at 9 a.m. 
I want to advise all members of the committee that I would be interested 
in having from them any suggestions or contributions in regard to the writing 


of this committee’s report. Last year I think it was a case of “let George do it” . 


and, consequently, we did not receive any contributions. I hope this year 
there will be suggestions forthcoming as to what might or might not be 
included in this report. 

There will be a meeting of the steering committee in my office, room 3030) 
directly after this meeting. 
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Ca ada’s foreign aid contributions, development contributions, and so on. If —> 
ou like, they could be summarized, but it would be set against what is known 

erally as Russia’s economic offensive. Surely one of the major motivations 

# our foreign: aid assistance and development program is to contribute our — 

in reply to the Soviet economic war, as it has been called. I wonder if 

a ~ statement might be prepared putting this in context and comparing the ; 

” relative effectiveness of our program as a component of the West. : 

4 ‘The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. McGee’s suggestion is good one. I understand 

some of Mr. Goldschlag’ s work has to do with this. He will be present when 

Rar Ault is here in connection with the Colombo plan; and we will see if we 

can have that summary for you at that time. 


Mr. Jones: As it is a very interesting suggestion, perhaps figures from — 
Pier: NATO countries might be added. Would it be possible at the same time hea 
to underline the great disparity in favour of our side in regard to contributions 

‘- that have been made, in comparison with actual Russian aid, as opposed to 
vie their aid as set out in publicity? i 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think we can Produce the statistical material for such 
na. comparison. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, April, 13, 1959. 


: The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this ae 
The Chairman, Mr. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Crestohl, Dinsdale, Fairfield, 


_ Garland, Herridge, Jones, Kucherepa, Lafreniére, Lennard, MacLellan, 
Mandziuk, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, Montgomery, Nesbitt, Richard 
(Ottawa East), Smith (Calgary South), and White. (19) 


In attendance: Dr. O. E. Ault, Director, Economic and Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, Dept. of Trade and Commerce; Mr. D. Bartlett, Chief 
of Planning; Mr. F. E. Pratt, Chief of Capital Projects; Mr. W. D. Mills, 
Chief of Technical Co-operation; Mr. J. H. Marshall, Chief of Finance and 
Administration; Mr. K. Goldschlag, Director, Economic II Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 


The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and called upon Mr. 
Goldschlag to answer certain questions asked at previous meetings. 


The following series of statistical tables were presented to be printed as 
appendices to the Committee’s record and copies were distributed to mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

1. Canada’s Post-War Financial Assistance Abroad 1945-1960. (See 
Appendix 1) 

2. International Economic Aid to Under-developed Countries 
1953/54-1955/56 and 1956/57 By Contributing Country or Agency. (See 
Appendix 2) 

3. Contributions of Governments to International Technical As- 
sistance and Relief Agencies 1957. (See Appendix 3) 

4. Estimated Sino-Soviet Bloc Credits and Agreements with Less 
Developed Countries—including Military Credits. (See Appendix 4) 


Copies of a booklet entitled “The Expanded Programme of Technical As- 
sistance for Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries” and the 
“Seventh Annual Report of the Consultative Committee of The Colombo Plan 


- for co-operative economic development in South and Southeast Asia’ were 


also distributed to Members. 


- Following Mr. Goldschlag’s questioning, the Chairman called Item 98— 


Colombo Plan and introduced Dr. Ault. 


Dr. Ault assisted by Messrs. Pratt and Bartlett answered questions re- 
lating to the Colombo Plan in general and certain of its operations in particular. 


The following statistical summaries were ordered to be printed as ap- 
pendices to the Committee’s Record arid copies were distributed to Members: 


1. Canadian Colombo Plan Assistance—Financial Statement. (See 
Appendix “A’’) 
2. West Indies and Ghana Assistance Programs—as at December 
31, 1958. (See Appendix “B’’) 
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3. Coles Plan “Capital “Assistance Projects—Ceylon. In 
Pakistan—Other Countries 1951/52- 1958/59. (See Appendix ee nore 


_ 4, Statistical Summary of Technical Co-operation Program— (95) 
Item 98—Colombo Plan—was adopted. ore 


At 1.00 p.m. the Gomunities adjourned to meet. again on ie 2 
16, 1959. «" ME ae 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, April 13, 1959. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order. Quite some time has 


elapsed since our last meeting, but you will recall at that time some questions 


were being asked for a breakdown in the comparison of the amount of 


communist aid that actually was being supplied to the underdeveloped 


_ countries, in comparison with our own. 


We have with us today Mr. Goldschlag, and he has prepared a statement 
which is being distributed to the members. There were some other questions 
asked regarding the monetary fund and special fund, United Nations technical 


_ assistance. So without further delay I will call on Mr. Goldschlag. 


Mr. K. GoLDScHLAG (Economic Division, External Affairs): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. Might I say one or two words about these tables, which I am 
afraid do not fully meet the committee’s concern to see on paper something 


: that compares Western aid with aid from the Soviet bloc countries. The 


ki difficulty has been that, while the United Nations has undertaken a com- 


parative survey of economic aid, the countries of the Soviet bloc have not 


submitted data, and this has made comparison a little difficult. 
The second table we have here, called “International economic aid to 


- underdeveloped countries,” you will note, has no figures at all for aid from 


Soviet bloc countries. However, the last table represents the latest position, 
so far as one is able to ascertain it, of what aid is being made available, or 


_ has been made available, to underdeveloped countries by the Soviet bloc. 


% I would like to say a few words about the table, which will help you 


: to put it in better perspective. The first point is that it is really cumulative 
_ from about 1954—that is to say, from about the time when the countries of 


the Soviet bloc first embarked on economic aid programs—and it goes up 
to March, 1958. 

The second point that should be made is that the amounts that have 
actually been drawn are a good deal smaller than the figures presented in 


_ this table. Out of the total of about $2.3 billion, the actual amounts drawn are 


probably not in excess of $900 million; and of that about half would be 


_ military aid. 


The third point I would like to make in connection with the total is that 


Bs virtually all of this assistance has been in the form of credits; that is to say, 


the delivery of Soviet bloc goods on credit. This makes it a little difficult to 
compare Soviet bloc aid with western aid, which has been largely—but not 


- exclusively, of course—supplied in the form of grants. Of this table, about 


two-thirds is aid made available by the Soviet Union, and the rest is aid 


made available by Eastern Europe and China. Again, about two-thirds of the 


total amount—say, $1.6 billion—is economic aid, and one-third, about $800 
million, is military aid. : : 
In looking over the table, the members of the committee will note that 


the aid has been very largely concentrated in what used to be six countries 
hs and, with the formation of the United Arab Republic, has become five countries; 
namely, the United Arab Republic, India, Indonesia, Afghanistan and Iraq. 


I might just say one final word about the table which will enable the 


' members of the committee to compare these orders of magnitude with the 
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aid that has been made available by the United States. Taking the countries 
on this table, and the same period represented by Soviet aid, the aid made 
available by the United States is just about double that made available by 
the Soviet bloc. This, it shoulld be borne in mind, is a very select list of 
countries, and it has been selected for the fact that it is countries where the 
Soviet bloc have thought it expedient to give economic aid. But even this 
selected group of countries shows that United States aid, over the same period 
to the same countries, has been about double the aid from the Soviet bloc 
as a whole. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if it meets the convenience of the committee, 
I would leave this subject at this stage, and it may be that after Dr. Ault 
has spoken to the committee there may be some general discussion about 
the subject of aid from the Sino-Soviet bloc. 3 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that meet with the approval of the committee? 
Son. hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I should probably ask at this point the agreement of 
the committee to having these tables, and the other tables that Dr. Ault will 
present printed in today’s evidence. Is it agreed? 


Some hon. MEmMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: Then, Mr. Chairman, the other point that was left over 
from the last meeting of the committee was to define briefly what were 
the respective spheres of operation of the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank, the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 
and the Special Fund. In the meantime we have been able to circulate book- 
lets on each of these four organizations, and I think perhaps all I have to 
a = to point up very briefly in what respect the operations of these organizations 

iffer. 

The international monetary fund has, broadly, two purposes: to create 
exchange stability and to facilitate the expansion of the volume of world trade. 
For this purpose the internation] monetary fund is able to provide member 
countries with two forms of aid credits and stand-by credits. 

Credits are short-term credits designed to enable countries to tide them 
over short-term balance of payments difficulties while longer term remedies— 
monetary and fiscal remedies—begin to operate through the economy. They 
are not for the purpose of providing capital for long-term economic devel- 
opment. 

To illustrate it very briefly: suppose Ceylon finds that in a particular | 
year export revenues from tea fall very much below expected levels and 
orders for development goods are at such a level that a fairly substantial 
balance of payments arises. Ceylon would then be able to go to the inter- — 
national monetary fund and make a case for short-term accommodation. — 
This is different from the operation of the international bank, which would 
be able to supply Ceylon with long-term credit, say, extending over as much * 
as 25 years, for essential economic development purposes. The bank is 
operated mainly in what might be called the field of basic capital services. 
Or, to use a word of modern jargon, economic infrastructure. In other 
words it has extended loans for such things as hydro electric development, 
the improvement of transportation, agriculture, industry—the sort of projects 
that in the long term help economic growth to become self-sustaining. 

Both the international monetary fund and the international bank, however, — 
have extended technical assistance to member countries, in the sense that 
they have available the facilities and the staff to help countries to plan their | 
economic development policies over a long-term period. 

Apart from these two organizations, the United Nations expanded technical 
assistance program is really confined to the provision of experts and the ~ 
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_ accommodation in the different member countries of various scholars, fellows 
and trainees from underdeveloped countries. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Before leaving the question of the international bank and 
the international monetary fund, am I right in believing that Canada’s con- 
tributions like the contributions of other countries to this fund, are purely 
in the way of loans and not outright gifts? 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: These are subscriptions to the capital structure of the 
two organizations. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: And which, at some time, Canada can expect to recover. 
Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: This would be on the assumption that the operation of 


- either of these organizations would ever come to an end. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I am trying to understand the difference between an out- 


4 right gift—as we give in some cases of aid—and money merely advanced, 


loaned or financed, as in this case. 
Mr. GoLpscHLaG: It is a subscription to operating capital. One of the 


‘differences between these organizations and, for example, the United Nations 


expanded program of technical assistance where subscriptions are on the basis 
of voluntary contributions from year to year is, that these, of course, are not 
returnable. 

Mr. CrRESTOHL: Those are gifts? 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: Yes, those are gifts. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is the difference I wanted to have explained. 


Mr. GoupscHuaGc: As I said, the United Nations expanded program of 
technical assistance does not really enter to any extent the capital develop- 
ment field. It is because of this limitation and, as members of the committee 
will be aware, of the impetus that has been for many years behind the 
establishment of SUNFED—the special United Nations fund for economic 
development—that this year the special fund of the United Nations is coming 


into operation. It is a compromise, as it were, between a very large capital 


development fund and the technical assistance program. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): What is the total of the SUNFED fund—two 
hundred and fifty or five hundred? What is the total of the program? 


Mr. GOLDscHLAG: Mr. Chairman, there is no SUNFED program at the 
present time. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think there was an agreement at the last 


assembly. 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: The special fund? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): The special fund. 


Mr. GOLDScHLAG: The subscription for the current year is just in excess of 
$26 million. This figure is a little below the original expectations. For example, 
the United Nations technical assistance program will make available some 
modest equipment and supplies when it is indispensable, say, to the assignment 
of an expert, but it does not have funds to provide equipment on a larger scale. 

We are told that the special fund will be concentrated largely in what one 
might call preliminary economic development projects, surveys of resources 


and manpower, the establishment of technical and other training institutions, 


research centres, demonstration plants and so forth. Like the United Nations 


technical assistance program, the fund will operate on the basis of annual 
voluntary contributions. I might add that Canada has contributed $2 million 
for the first year of the fund’s operations, which is 1959, and the Canadian 


contribution to the expanded program of technical assistance is also $2 million 


for the current year. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions gentlemen? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): So the original objective was not $500 million? 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: I believe it was $100 million for the special fund. This 
was the general figure which was talked about. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Goutpscuuac: Not for the SUNFED. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The SUNFED was five hundred and fifty. 
Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: I believe that is right. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Was that not cut down to two hundred and 
fifty, and then finally abandoned? 


Mr. GotpscHLac: As I said, I believe that the special fund, which is 
beginning to operate this year, was very much of a compromise between the 
ideas for a SUNFED and the limitations of the current technical assistance 
program. 

I do not think it is being regarded by the underveloped countries as a 
substitute for the SUNFED proposals. 


Mr. JONES: Well, I think probably, Mr. Chairman, after a small amount was 
spent on the present situation in regard to the special fund in SUNFED it was © 
found not to be acceptable. 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: It is not, perhaps, that is was found not to be acceptable. 
I think probably the scale of effort that would be required under SUNFED is 
such that the general contention of countries such as the United States, for 
example, has been that only savings from disarmament would really yield 
funds at the kind of level which would make it possible for SUNFED to be 
established, and to do the sort of things which the underdeveloped countries 
expected it to do, which is really more or less to operate on roughly the scale 
of the international bank, but on a grant rather than on a loan basis, and to 
tackle the sort of projects which it would not be possible for the international 
bank to tackle, such as in the field of what is normally regarded as social © 
capital. 

Mr. JONES: Is the special fund merely a reduction in size of the original 
SUNFED or are the objective altered? | 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: It is a reduction in size, but it is not intended really, as ~ 
T have tried to suggest, to take the place of SUNFED which, when the conditions 
are right, [ assume may yet be established. This is really to tackle a situation 
which may arise where there are good projects not monumental but of a fair 
size which, under its existing rules, the technical assistance program cannot © 
undertake, but which are nonetheless helpful to underdeveloped countries, first 
of all in enabling them to assess the basis of their own economic development 
such as resource surveys and manpower surveys; and secondly, having been 
undertaken, might help to attract private capital for investment purposes. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Would it offer assistance in the form of technical © 
assistance? 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: No, it may not be confined to technical assistance; and it 
is in this respect the special fund is intended to go beyond the technical assist- _ 
ance programme. For example, it will enable the establishment of training — 
institutes. In other words, it is a physical plant of a training institute. . 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): But there would be no capital projects? 
i 
Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: Well, for example, resources surveys: not in the sense of Fy 


* 


a major capital project. ¥ 
Mr. MONTGOMERY: Would these funds have to be maintained by an annual 


contribution? 


= 
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Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: How many countries of the United Nations have con- 
_ tributed? 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: To the special fund? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Yes. 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: All I know is that the sum for this year is just over $26 

__ million, and I assume that the countries that have subscribed would be largely 

_ the countries that have also subscribed to the technical assistance program; they 

number 85. So it is a fairly broadly based contribution. I could not be sure 

_ that all the countries which have subscribed to the technical assistance program 
__ have also subscribed to the special fund. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Are we giving any assistance now under the 
Colombo plan by way of loans rather than outright grants? 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: I believe this is a question Dr. Ault will answer, but I 
do not believe we have given any assistance by way of any loans under the 
Colombo plan. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Have any other Colombo plan countries given 
loans rather than grants? 

_ Mr. GotpscHuac: Not that I am aware of. 
23 : Mr. Martin (Essex East): Has not the American government proposed 
@. that? 

Dr. AULT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will be calling item 98, the Colombo plan, later. Are 
there any other questions arising out of Mr. Goldschlag’s statements? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Where would estimated Sino-Soviet bloc 
credit arrangements come? 

The CHAIRMAN: There was a question directed at the last meeting in 
- regard to the comparison of the contributions of the western world and the 
- communist countries relevant to assistance to underdeveloped countries. Mr. 
Goldschlag has prepared a statement for us this morning. 
7 _ Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): But the question based on this would have to be 
_ addressed to Dr. Ault. 
the The CHAIRMAN: No, Mr. Goldschlag. 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I notice you have United Arab Republic here; 
I presume that the assistance given to the UAR was by way of military credits. 
: Mr. GOLDScHLAG: Not entirely; about one-half of this was by way of 
a _ military credits, the rest has been by way of development credits. 
: Mr. Martin (Essex East): None of that covers credits for the purchase of 
wheat. 
Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: For Soviet wheat? 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): For the purchase of wheat. 
se Mr. GoLpscHuac: I do not believe it does. For example, it would not cover 
barter transactions, wheat against cotton. 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I see there is now a proposal before the 
_ Congress of the United States for credits to the UAR in regard to wheat. 
_ Are we contemplating anything of that kind? 
Mr. GoLDSCHLAG: I am not aware of it, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): We had previously turned down credits to 
a fe Egypt for the purchase of wheat and I was wondering what the situation is 
now? 


sv 
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Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: I am not aware, Mr. Chairman, of any proposal to make 
credit available to the United Arab Republic for the purchase of wheat. 

Mr. JONES: Mr. Chairman, in respect to the estimated assignment of Soviet 
bloc credit, could Dr. Goldschlag furnish us with some data in connection 
with that? 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: Only to some extent. Credit to Afghanistan initiated 
this program. Iraq is obviously the very latest in this program. There was 
an economic aid agreement concluded between the Soviet Union and Iraq 
last month providing for about the equivalent of $137 million worth of 
economic aid. There was an agreement on the provision of arms last autumn 
subsequent to the July revolution in Iraq. 

Mr. JONES: What general period does this cover? 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: A period from about the middle of 1954 to March, 1959. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What is the basis for these figures? 

Mr. GOLDScHLAG: The basis for these figures are figures that have ap- 
peared in United States publications, one of which I think was made available 
to the committee last year, called the Sino-Soviet economic offensive in the 
less developed countries. Although this is out of date now, there have been 
more recent figures provided in Lloyd Bank’s Review and in various United 
States congressional committee looking into the mutual aid legislation. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I wonder if you can tell us whether or not the Soviets 
have made any contributions such as grants-in-aid or gifts apart from these 
credits which are listed here? 

Mr. GoLpscuiac: As far as I am aware the only outright grants-in-aid 
have been given by China, not by the Soviet Union. I think there have been 
some gifts by the Soviet Union to Afghanistan and Burma. I believe the gift 
to Burma was coupled with an undertaking to make some gifts in return. 
I believe it would be fair to say that the very large bulk of these amounts 
would be for long-term credits for the delivery of goods from the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. What might be regarded as the aid element in these credits, is only 
the difference between the normal market rate of interest and the interest rate 
charged by the Soviet bloc, which is in the order of 24 per cent. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: But the capital payment is expected to be returned to 
the Russians. 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: Yes. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: These, of course, differ from the grants-in-aid which Can- 
ada and the other western countries are giving these countries which need 
the help. 

Mr. NEsBITT: In the non-military credits listed in the list which we are 
discussing, does it also include the proposed salaries of the technical experts 
from the Soviet countries? 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: I believe that is not included. 

Mr. NEssitT: That is free gratis? 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: That is right. The numbers have actually increased 
quite considerably. I believe as between 1957, for example, when there were 
1,600 Soviet experts abroad in various undeveloped countries, and the end 
of 1958, it had risen to something like 2,800. 

Mr. NeEsBITT: Their remuneration is not included in this? 

Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: I believe that is true. 

Mr. Macquarrig: What goods would be involved in the extension of credit 
on the $10 million item to Turkey? 
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x Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: I could obtain that, but I do not have the information 
with me. : 
‘ Mr. GARLAND: I notice in giving this report you have indicated that the 
aid from the western countries was approximately double. 
Mr. GOLDScHLAG: Only from the United States, and only to this group of 
- countries. 

Mr. GARLAND: You used the expression, “This is a select list.’ These 
figures would indicate that aid from the United States is double. I wonder 
in respect of the real meaning of the word “select? could another list be 
selected which would show an entirely different picture? 

_Mr. GoLpscHLaG: When I spoke of a select list I meant two things: one, 
that the period selected as a basis for comparison is a period over which the 
Soviet bloc has extended aid which is, of course, a limited period compared 
to say, the United States which began aid right after the war. Secondly, it 
is select in the sense that there is every indication that the aid efforts of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc have been concentrated in a select number of countries. 

Therefore, in saying that this might be a little distorted, it is that you 
have here a group of countries which the Sino-Soviet bloc has singled out for 
special aid and in some cases, for instance in respect of Afghanistan, for 
relatively large amounts of aid. If a comprehensive list of countries from Asia 
and Africa were taken, the size of the United States contribution would be, 
of course, very much, larger, relatively, than that of the Soviet bloc. For 
instance, Pakistan is one nation, that is not on this list. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Have there been any loans or grants-in-aid by the western 


_ ploc to Iceland? 


Mr. GoupscHuac: Yes. I believe some form of help was arranged for 
Iceland about a year and a half ago under the auspices of NATO. 
Mr. CrESTOHL: Would you know whether or not that would be before 
the time Russia extended this crédit of $10 million which is on your list? 
Mr. GoupscHLac: It was not before. 
— The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, we will call item 98, 
Colombo aid, and Dr. Ault is our witness this morning. 
SPECIAL 
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Dr. O. E. AuLT (Director, Economic and Technical Assistance Adminis- 


tration, Department of Trade and Commerce): Mr. Chairman, may we distribute 
copies of this statement that we have prepared, and also some additional 


. papers? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Dr. AuLT: Mr. Chairman, these documents seem rather formidable in size; 
I hope that they will be satisfactory in material. We have already reduced the 
material which was to have been presented, as the previous hearing will indicate. 
First of all, I should like to say that I have been director of this work for 
only three months, so that many questions might be asked which I could not 
_ answer easily. However, I do have with me a number of advisers and helpers, 
and I am sure that they will have the answers. With your permission, sir, I 
should like to read this statement. 
- Seven months ago, the committee was provided with detailed information 
__ on the progress or status of each capital project that the Canadian government 
has undertaken under the Colombo plan since its inception. The minutes of 
proceedings and evidence dated Thursday, August 7, 1958, has recorded this 


__ information, and while in the report this year we have brought the material 
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up to date we have not repeated a considerable portion of the detail on projects ~ 


that have been completed. Thus the previous minutes may, for convenience, be 
regarded as a reference paper if questions are asked about completed projects. 

The financial statement this year has one abridgment, but it is otherwise 
in the manner of that of previous years, so that comparative studies of distribu- 
tion of costs can be made. 

The report on technical assistance is a cumulative one. The totals rise 
yearly. An appreciation of the significance of this important part of the 
administration’s work can be obtained from this report. By way of further 
explanation, we shall in future be reporting on what is now called the “Economic 
and Technical Assistance Administration”, which includes Colombo plan, aid to 
the West Indies, assistance for Africa, and other related programs. These varied 
activities are now directed and operated from our branch in cooperation with 
the Department of External Affairs. We have undertaken the planning and 
Operation of the West Indies program and have under consideration projects 
for Ghana and Nigeria. 


If the various charts are now kept at hand I will say a word about each. The 


financial statement, as appendix A of this report, in table No. 1, shows that 
$231,670,704 has been voted for assistance under the Colombo plan up to 
December 31, 1958. That is indicated in table 1 at the top of that sheet. 


Table No. 2 is a record of the funds which have been allocated to date, 
namely $218.9 million. Out of this total $188.6 million represents the liabilities 
incurred to date and $29.6 million the balance of these allocated funds which, 
while not as yet committed, will be required to complete the projects in hand, 
as noted under table 4B, and which is the last among this same little group of 
papers. 


Table No, 3, the central one of this same group, shows technical assistance 
expenditures by countries and years. In this area of our work there were no 
country quotas, but obviously certain countries because of their resources were 
able to use or absorb technical assistance to a greater extent than others. The 
total amount used for technical assistance, just over six million dollars, in a 
later table is translated into numbers of trainees and experts. 

I am not sure whether it would be more convenient to receive questions in 
respect of the financial part at this stage, or whether it would be better to have 
them after I have completed the statement. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee. Shall we continue? 
Some hon. Mempers: Continue. 


Dr. AULT: The next table, appendix B, shows the expenditures and alloca- 
tions for the West Indies and Ghana. The first vote for these countries in 1957- 
1958 was of a token nature. This was increased to 13 million dollars the next 
year and now in 1959-1960 is expected to be one-half million dollars for Ghana 
and other commonwealth countries not otherwise provided for, and ten million 
dollars over a period of five years for the West Indies. The funds for these 
countries to date have largely been used for technical assistance. 

An itemized list of projects for Ceylon, India and Pakistan follows, as 
appendix C. There are three parts to this, each designated by the countries, 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan. The projects for each country are listed as com- 
pleted or uncompleted. The history of the completed projects appears in last 
year’s report. The uncompleted projects are listed for each of these countries, 
along with the allocation of funds, the years over which the project has been 
spread, and a brief account of the present status of the project. As stated 
earlier, many of these projects will be completed in 1959 or 1960. 

The chief projects officer makes these general comments on the progress of 
activities in his division: 


Set 


* 
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Progress at the Warsak hydro project in west Pakistan has for the past 
_ year, in spite of difficulties in obtaining our full quota of cement, been nothing 


_ Short of remarkable. The first unit, we hope, will be ready for testing by the 
_ end of this year and we look for completion by mid-1960. 


40 


Shadiwal, also in west Pakistan, was slowed down because of small ship- 


ments of cement. As our heavy requirements for Warsak ease off next month, 


_ this situation will correct itself. . 
“af Mr. JONES: Where does the cement come from? 

Dr. AuuT: \Mr. Pratt will be able to answer this question. 

Mr. F. E. Pratt (Chief of capital projects section, Department of Trade 
and Commerce): The cement comes from the Waad cement plant in west 
_ Pakistan. 

The Kundah hydro project in India continues in a most satisfactory way, 
as it has from the time we signed the agreement. By October of this year we 


expect to have one unit of power house No. 1 on the line. Completion date is 
_ set for August 1960. 


The Canada-India reactor, technically a very difficult project, has over- 


_ come some early difficulties and satisfactory progress is being made. Com- 


_ pletion is expected early in 1960. | 
‘ Our aerial resources survey in Pakistan has been completed and all the 
_ reports will have been turned over to the Pakistan government within the 
~ next few weeks. It has been stated that this project is the finest. contribution 
_ to development in Pakistan undertaken by any agency. 
at In Ceylon the resources survey continues and the results have proved 
_ invaluable to other agencies engaged in development work in that country. 

Our fisheries project in Ceylon is proving its worth, and we expect to 
hand over the operation of the refrigeration plant to the department of fish- 
_ eries in May next.” 

The committee may wish to ask how so many projects on such large 

scales of construction, in such distant parts of the world, can be planned, 

directed and supervised by such a small staff. Credit in part is due to the 
_ Canadian Commercial Corporation, Defence Construction Limited, the officers 
of various technical departments of government, and tremendous goodwill on 
_ the part of Canadian engineering and construction firms. nie 
t Turning now to the cost of these statistical charts, the 15-page statistical 
_ report on technical cooperation programmes, appendix D, table No. 1 shows 
the numbers of trainees who arrived in Canada and departed, by years, since 
/ 1951. The total number of arrivals is 1,754. These were scholars to do post- 
- graduate work at some university, and fellows who come for non-academic 
study for short periods so that they may take back to their work a knowledge 
_ of Canadian methods and experience. This table dates from 1950 to December 
31, 1958 which commences on the next page. 
‘i Table No. 2 indicates that these scholars and fellows are sponsored by 
international agencies as well as the Colombo plan. Canada has become 
; ‘known as a hospitable country in which to study. The progress that Canada 
has made in many fields is now known to governments, to business interests 
and to educational institutions, and many scholars and fellows are attracted 
_ here to study the methods of our progress. The distribution shows that some 
1,700 trainees have come from 85 different countries. At any one time there 
“are about 250 of these trainees in Canada. They add culturally to the fae x 
munity in which they live here and help to widen the interest of Canadians. 
Wee. 


4 
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Many organizations in Canada, like Friendship House in Ottawa, organize 
hospitality and entertainment for these visitors. Plans are under way to meet 
with some of these organizations across Canada and to discuss with them how 
more encouragement can be given to their work. 

Table 2 is a rather long one, because it indicates the various countries 
from which these fellows and students came. 

We have to move over several pages to table 3, which indicates the num- 
ber of persons trained in Canada by the field of study and the agency for 
which the training was arranged. You will notice the great variety of interests 
represented by these students. 

Table No. 3 shows the range of study of these trainees. A selection 
process takes place in the recipient country to insure that the field of study is 
significant in the country’s development and that the study cannot, at the 
level required, be taken at home. We invite a panel of university professors 
in Canada to pass upon the applications of all scholars advanced by the various 
countries. These professors represent different academic disciplines and they 
have the goodwill and support of the universities’ conference. They are joined 
on the panel by officers of government departments, who advise us on applica- 
tions for special study, such as medicine, social welfare, agriculture, education 
and public administration. The method of selection of scholars is very similar 
to that used by the Canada Council. 

The proposed commonwealth scholarship scheme under consideration 
will supplement the present technical cooperation plan in two ways, first, by 
providing for applications advanced by individuals without the need of govern- 
ment support, and second, by adding a range of acceptable areas of study 
beyond that covered by the Colombo plan. 

It is hoped that the statistical reports which have been presented will be 
of interest to the committee. The officers who are responsible for this part 
of our work, i.e. technical cooperation, have had years of experience in this 
‘work, almost covering the period of the Colombo plan itself. They are 
responsible to me for the selections that are made, for the placing of students, 
all administrative matters and many personal ones affecting the lives of 
students as well. 

There is a final one which is the last sheet of this group. 

Table No. 4 in this series should be especially noted. It shows, by coun- 
tries, the numbers of experts from Canada sent abroad each year. 

We have been talking previously about people from other countries 
coming to Canada. Now we discuss the experts who go abroad. 

These are specialists in their fields sought for the knowledge and ex- 
perience they have had, that they may bring these to a country where the 
need is great and the resources are meagre. These officers really go there to 
teach and to advise. They do not go just to fill a vacancy or to operate an office. 

While the country concerned has to state specifically what its need is, 
there are occasions when the type of assistance sought seems to be too spe- 
cialized or even premature. In these cases, which are now rare, negotiation 
with the country concerned results and some adjustment is made in the type 
or timing of the request. 

These experts, as they are called, when they go abroad really become 
unofficial representatives of Canada and its way of life. They go usually with 
their families, live in the country, even in remote parts at times, and help in 
many more ways than those listed in their terms of reference. They form a 
link between new nations and Canada that has great value. 

Specialists in many fields are still in short supply in Canada and a con- 


siderable process of recruiting must go on when a request for a specialist comes. — 
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Recently a radiologist was needed in a certain country to develop a clinic which 
centred around a cobalt beam deep therapy unit which was sent from Canada. 


__ There was a double concern, first that the unit, which we had supplied, go into 


effective use as early as possible, and second that others be trained so that 


therapy and not injury result. A doctor was found to set up the clinic and 
now a second doctor, who is a specialist in this field, is being recruited to carry 


_ on the work of operating the clinic and training the staff. Three native doctors 


are being trained in Britain in the medical aspects of radiology, and two of 
these will come to Canada to visit clinics in operation here. They will in about 
a year from now take over the clinic and the Canadian staff will return to their 


- work in Canada. 


Experts who go abroad have a third responsibility, and that is to prepare 
a report on the progress and results of their work, partly so that it may remain 
in the country for the guidance of those who follow, and partly that we may 
have a record of the methods used, the problems and the effects of their Visit. 

Finally and in conclusion, these countries that we are trying to assist with 
our capital aid, our commodities, our gifts, our educational programmes and 
our technical aid, are of great significance in the world today. The countries 
of South and South East Asia, the West Indies and Africa need our help and 
the help of nations that believe in human liberty. The methods of giving 
assistance may vary. The purposes remain constant: to relieve poverty, to 
cure disease, to correct unstable conditions, and to bring to these less developed 


nations tangible assurances of our interest and our cooperation. 


The CHAIRMAN: I feel certain we have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the statement of Dr. Ault, and the immense amount of material and 
comparisons he has supplied to the committee. 

As Dr. Ault pointed out, it is only during the past three months that he 
has been director of Colombo plan aid, but he has with him many experts 
who are well versed in their particular field of endeavour, and who are now 
ready to answer questions dealing with the Colombo plan. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: My question relates to part of the report on page 4, 


- where I quote: 


Our fisheries project in Ceylon is proving its worth, and we ex- 
pect to hand over the operation of the refrigeration plant to the Depart- 
ment of fisheries in May next. 


I wonder if Dr. Ault would comment on the degree of operation, and 
whether this project is operating at full capacity or not? What is the general 
turnover? 

_ Dr. Aut: I think the answer is that it is not, but I would like Mr. Pratt 


' to say a few words. 


Mr. Pratt: I think at certain seasons of the year it does not operate at 
full capacity. The most valuable thing it is directed to do is to even off the 
cost of fish in Ceylon at all times of the year. I think that at no time is it 
operating under 60 per cent capacity. We have been tapering off the staff 


for some little time. There is only one Canadian left, apart from the skippers 
- of the trawlers. 


Mr. KucHEREPA: You would not think that its original plan was oversized? 
Mr. Pratt: I think it is probably undersized, the way things are going 


now. What we are working on now is the marketing of frozen fish. We have 


an expert out there on that now. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Dr. Ault, could you just explain to the committee how 


decisions are made in respect of the suitable projects to be undertaken in 


various countries—the procedure, and who makes the final decision? 
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Dr. AULT: The recipient country submits a list of possible projects in which 
Canada—and I am sure they do it to other countries as well— might be inter- 
ested. There are various criteria that go into the determination of whether 
we should choose one project rather than another. An important one, of 
course is, have we the money to spend on this project? Others, of course, are: 
is the project really necessary; is it feasible; is it economical; is it something 
that the country can support after it takes on the recurring expenses, if 
there are any that would ‘accrue? 

There are other factors that go into it. But at some point we must have 
made what we might call a feasibility study, which could be made by experts 
in this particular field going from Canada. Probably this would frequently 
include not only technical persons but economists as well. If the project seems 
—shall we say “feasible’—then approval is sought from our government 
to go ahead with it. 

The first stage of going ahead, of course, would be an engineers report. 
That would probably be in the form of actual design or plan of construction. 
It might even be a preliminary report. After that, tenders are called and 
the project proceeds. Does that answer the question? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: The government makes the final decision? 

DrsAULT: “Yes: 


Mr. HERRIDGE: On the recommendations of the officers concerned? 
Dr. AuLT: Yes. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Dr. Ault, we hear from time to time from 
people who have visited the Colombo Plan countries, who have expressed 
concern that, while the governments of these countries, the technicians and 
the academic institutions, are very well aware of our work and the contribution 
which Canada makes to each member country, it is not always known to the 
public. 

I wonder if you could express a view as to whether you are satisfied that 
this information filters down to the public? 


Dr. AULT: Do you mean, the public of the country concerned, or Canada? 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I am interested, in fact, from the standpoint 
of all economic aid or monetary aid; but let us deal with this group. Do the 
ordinary people have a grasp of the work and the contribution we are making? 
I am concerned about the good propaganda value, as well as the fact that it 
will bring these countries up to economic maturity. In other words, are we 
promoting this at a level which the people of these countries can understand 
as well? Do they understand—that is my point? 

Dr. AULT: I would have to venture an opinion. I think Mr. Martin, and 
several other people who have recently visited the country, could give a better 
answer on this than I can. But I would offer this view. It is very difficult, 
in a country as large and as heavily populated as India, to try to assess what 
public opinion is. The media for developing it, if it were possible, are totally 
inadequate. Also, I think that in remote regions the people are just not capable 
of having an opinion. For centuries their concern has been to survive, and it 
has not completely disappeared. I have myself been in Africa, and I know 
how difficult it is to try to get an impression of what people think, or try to 
improve the methods by which people could be convinced. 

What we should do about is exercising our minds, definitely. If there is 
a local project, such as Warsak, I am sure that millions of people in the area 
are aware of it and are aware that it is being built by Canada. At one time 
almost 10,000 local people were working on it, so the families are aware of it. 
But I would very much doubt whether the fact that Canada has built a dam 
at Warsak would have any effect on the minds of a remote village in east 
Pakistan. 
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_ As far as credit for this is concerned, I am sure that our missions abroad 


take the necessary opportunities to have public recognition made of contribu- 
_ tions to or official openings of these various projects. I think, as well, that our 


experts who go abroad do an excellent job on public relations. But beyond 


_ that, to say that the total effect is that all the people are aware of what we 
- are doing is, I think, very doubtful. I think you would understand that. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Yes. 


_ Dr. AULT: But it may be an area in which we could do considerably more 
than we have done, and certainly we will attempt to do it. 


There is another side of this, of course, Mr. Chairman—without making this 


too long—and it is, does Canada know what is being done abroad under the 


aid programs? I think we can do considerably more in telling the people of 
Canada how this operation works. There may be a tendency to think that 
our gifts are gifts of money; but actually no actual money is involved. They 


| _ are goods and services. The goods, in large part, are made in Canada by Cana- 


dian workmen and then go abroad for service in the country concerned. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Is there any branch of the department under your jurisdic- 


tion that is devoted to publicizing this in Canada? 


Dr. AULT: We are developing one. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Has it yet commenced operations? 
Dr. AULT: Well, it is beginning today, sir. 


Mr. NEssITT: There is a question I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, and 
it is this. There is a general feeling abroad in Canada, with regard to the public 


_ generally and very well-meaning groups of people, that countries such as India 
_ and Pakistan can absorb almost unlimited quantities of foods of various 


varieties such as wheat, milk powder and the like. I realize that there have 
been, in certain instances, famine and flood conditions and those countries have 
been very anxious to obtain certain foods for relief and other purposes. 

I know there has previously been certain resistance, shall we say—dquite 
properly—regarding countries receiving very large quantities of certain food. 
Would you care to comment on that? 

Would you comment particularly with respect, first of all, to the possibility 
of certain religious objections to consuming certain types of food in those 
countries—the fact that people, because of habit and custom, are unfamiliar 
with, say, the consumption of wheat or drinking milk. If, in fact, large quantities 
of food for a period of two or three years and then the food is not available 


might it create a problem with the government of a country such as India? 


Would it not create a problem at home for the government of India if, for a 
period of two or three years, large quantities of wheat or milk powder were 


shipped from the United States or Canada, and then, because of production 


circumstances, such foods were not available for a period of a few years? 
In other words, people become accustomed to consuming new varieties 


_ of food for a period of two or three years and then the food is not available 
as a gift. Might that cause a problem for the government of the country con- 
cerned? 


Dr. AULT: Yes. I think we are all aware that, with some exceptions, these 
countries are not able to supply their own food. As we know, the amount that 
a native eats, compared to our calorie content, anyway, is very small. So I 


think we could assume that they need food. 


Some eat rice; some eat wheat—and there is a fair dividing line between 
the two. We could probably leave out the rice-eating area, except where some 


sections of a particular country eat wheat and others eat rice. 


These Colombo plan countries do not have facilities in most cases—and I 


am generalizing because I think that is what you want me to do—for storing 
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quantities of food to keep them over famine years in cases of shortages. We 
are having a study made to see how much they could store, if it were available. 
There is never, of course, any attempt to force food products on countries where 
there would be any kind of religious objection to it. In fact, I must say that 
I have never really run into the question, although we do know that certain 
religious groups in certain countries eat some foods and some do not. 

There is, however, if these countries need food and they cannot store it 
themselves, and they do not have money—which, in the case of wheat, in con- 
siderable measure, means dollars, or even sterling—they are, reasonably happy 
under the circumstances to receive it as a gift. 

As to the supply of wheat developing new habits of eating, it may be a 
problem over the years, and those who are concerned with trade have been 
aware of this problem. They know that there might be a demand beyond what 
could continuously be supplied—but I do not know the answer to that. 

However, at the moment the main problem is to try to supply the needs 
of the country, in view of the fact that they are short of food, that they are 
not producing enough, that they do not have storage space and do not have 
dollars or sterling with which to buy it. 


Mr. Nessitt: That pretty well answers whet I had in mind, although there 
is one further question I would like to ask. It is fairly self- evident from the 
requests made that the countries in question know what they can store, what 
they can use and what is necessary. 

The reason I asked the question was because there is a general view 
abroad on the part of lay people that these countries can accept almost un- 
limited quantities of commodities such as wheat or milk powder, or things of 
that nature. But it would seem, for the reasons you have stated, that is not 
entirely the case and there are certain limitations. 

Dr. AuLT: This is right. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like to ask a question with respect to the trainees 
who come to Canada to advance their education in various respects. Would 
you give us the details of the per diem allowances which are allowed these 
persons for living expenses, and also their transportation expenses. 

Dr. Autt: Mr. Bartlett will answer this question. 


Mr. D. W. BartTLeTt (Chief, Technical Co-operation Service, Department 
of Trade and Commerce): The per diem allowance depends on the type of 
course the trainee is following. We have about four rates depending on the 
level at which a university student is working, he would get $140 or $150 
a month. The rates vary upwards to a maximum of $360 a month paid to an 
individual who comes on a short tour, which requires him to travel constantly. 
Most of these people are not what you normally think of as students; they 
are fairly senior professional men who come to look at laboratories or other 
special facilities that we have here in Canada; and that high rate category 
is fairly small. In addition, we pay for their tickets here in Canada, usually 
rail tickets, for their intercontinental transportation. There are certain pro- 
visions for medical expenses if they are sick. If he goes to University he is 
allowed his fees. Generally speaking, including transportation and everything 
else, it costs something of the order between $4,000 and $4,500 per twelve- 
month year to bring someone to Canada, keep him here that long and get him 
back home again. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: You mentioned $140 a month. Have you the figures for 
the number who were paid at $140 a month and the number who receive 


over $300 a month? I am thinking of the old age pensioners when I ask this E 


question. 
Mr. BARTLETT: Roughly 25 per cent. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would get the $300 a month or over? 


~ 
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_ Mr. Bartiett: No, that is the percentage who would get the $140 a month. 
_ In terms of man-months there would probably not be over 10 per cent who 
would get the higher rates. I say in terms of man-months because most of 
them come to Canada for only two or three months; so in terms of actual 
- numbers coming it would be higher than that. There are only estimates, but 
I can obtain the figures for you, if you wish. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you get those figures? 
Mr. BARTLETT: Yes. 
1H Dr. AULT: University students would tend to get $140. 
ae Mr. BARTLETT: As undergraduates, $140, and the ones doing post-graduate 
work get $150. This is a small recognition, as their costs will be higher. 
i) Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You mentioned the word “students” and 
the proportion of the number of persons involved in giving technical assistance. 
The reason I am asking the question is that I see we have a relatively small 
number of oil technicians and I am thinking more of conservationists. Are 
these purely students, or do they have some experience in the field of con- 
servation? 
+ Mr. BARTLETT: I think you could take it that roughly one-third of the 
_ trainees in Canada at any one time are students in the sense they are working 
at universities. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): They would not be graduate petroleum 
- engineers? 
Mr. BarTLETT: No, the other two-thirds are in the fellowship category and 
_ they are coming for relatively short periods to study a whole range of subjects; 
- surgical techniques, how to administer customs acts, public administration, 
- cement manufacture and the range of studies illustrated on the table in the 
- material. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The question which comes to my mind is: 
3 are these students making a contribution or developing their own experience. 
| In other words, in dealing with the case of conservationists, do they make any 
- useful contribution to the country concerned in the field of petroleum con- 
servation, or are they really just under training? 
Mr. BartLett: I think as a general rule, so far as their work here in 
- Canada is concerned, they are under training. But virtually everyone who 
comes to this country, with the exception of a technical group which is in a 
_ special category, is sent by his own government so he can go back and perform 
his job better. 
a Mr. MacquarriE: I have two questions on this general subject; one is 
~ minor. I am interested in what the students from Harvard University are 
_ doing here. My second question is more significant. It is quite noticeable in 
_ the non-self-governing territories, especially Africa and among the trust 
 territories.we find at the United Nations, that a great many of the new 
_ political leaders are people who have been trained in the Soviet Union and 
- especially in Czechoslovakia. I notice that we have very few students and 
trainees in Canada from these areas. There is one from Togoland and twenty 
ik from Tanganyika. I am wondering if these small numbers stem from the fact 
- that our facilities or our invitations are inadequate, or whether there are not 
~ overtures from those areas in this direction. I believe this is an important area 
of usefulness which might be further developed by us. 
Wah Mr. BartLetTt: In answer to your first question in connection with the 
_ Harvard University group, I should say our services are generally available to 
help with training in Canada any people who want to come here and for which 
% ‘the government takes a broad and official interest. The group from Harvard 
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University were taking a special course in taxation policy. This was a special 
course arrived at in cooperation with the United Nations. We have a good 
many students, who come here from United States. The director wanted to 
bring them up here to Canada to give them an example in the way things are 
done. My office made the necessary arrangements for them here. I should 
say that in regard to this group and the other United Nations groups, we did 
not pay out any money to the students. We provided the administrative 
services but the costs were provided by the responsible agency. 

In regard to the other question, the persons who have come to Canada 
from Africa in the past have come largely under United Nations auspices, 
one of the specialized agencies or the technical assistance administration; and 
the people we look after here are the ones the United States ask us to look 
after. If the training they needs is the sort of thing that they can get here, 
and the United Nations feels they can send him to Canada, they write to us 
and we arrange the program and look after them. Here again the United 
Nations, Technical Assistance pays all the bills except administration. With 
the new decision to establish an allocation and a program for commonwealth 
areas not otherwise provided for, it should make it possible for us to take the 
initiative and I hope next year the figures will show a change. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Those countries are benefiting from Canada’s contribution, 
under the Colombo plan especially; they benefit from their operations or con- 
structions. Can you tell us whether there are similar works going on in these 
countries initiated or financed by the Russians? 


Dr. AuLT: Do you wish to take this question, Mr.. Goldschlag? 


Mr. GOLDSCHLAG: Mr. Chairman, the answer to that question is, yes. 
Take, for example, India. The Russians have just completed a very large steel 
plant, along with the Germans and the British who are also building large 
steel plants. But India is one country where the Russians are embarking on 
very large works. The committee might be interested to know that some years 
ago Canada built a relatively modest hydroelectric plant in Assam and local 
demand for power has developed steadily since that time. And just about 
at this time this year there will come into operation, to operate on Canadian 
power, an oil refinery which has been built for the Indians by Roumania. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That makes the observation which Mr. Smith mentioned 
before all the more important. There is sort of competition work going on in 
order to win the favour of the masses of the people in those countries and I 
think, therefore, that your new scheme you are setting out on today to let the 
Canadian people know precisely what we are doing is rather significant. I 


wonder, Dr. Ault, whether apart from the statistical information which mem- . 


bers of parliament receive from time to time whether you could take this 


committee into your confidence and give us some indication what you propose ~ 


to do to make this information more widespread to the general public in 
Canada. 


Dr. AULT: Well, I do not know whether it is a matter of confidence ora 
matter of timing because we have had many things to think about in the two 
or three months in which I have been director. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I mean to suggest that you take us into your confidence. 
I do not want you to tell us anything confidential, but tell us about it. 

Dr. AULT: There are two or three methods of acquainting the people of 
Canada with what we are doing abroad. One, of course, is when machinery 
for a large project is being manufactured here, as it is frequently, there should 
be a public announcement that the machinery is ready to be shipped. Some 
of that has been done. When trainees come to Canada it should be possible for 
them to appear on radio and television to tell something about their country, 
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and the value it is to them to be here. I have also discussed with the C.B.C. 
~ the possibility of producing a program, probably for next fall, which would 
_ give some pictures of our operations in these countries and a commentary on 
_ Canada’s part in this work. We have also had some discussions about pro- 
ducing a film. Films have been made on the projects that are being constructed 
in Asia, and I am sure these will be used. We want to provide some films 


for schools, universities or discussion groups so that they can see films with 
the proper commentary. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Are you doing any syndicated articles or regular news 
releases in the press of Canada. 


Dr. AULT: The press seeks its own time and uses its own resources in this 
regard. We, of course, are very willing to help by supplying them with mate- 
rial. However, we have not asked them to run any particular series. 


Mr. JONES: Mr. Chairman, I have two questions. My first question has 
been discussed between Mr. Herridge and myself. We notice under the types 
of studies that are being undertaken by students in Canada one called 


helminthology. Perhaps you might tell us what helminthology is before I go 
on to the next question. 


Dr. AULT: I will have to refer that to the experts. I hope that they know. 
Could we have the second question? 


Mr. JONES: The second question is what consideration, if any, has been 
_ given by the contributing nations of the Colombo plan to encouraging private 
_ investment in the recipient countries? 


Dr. AuLT: Do you mean private investment from Canada? 


'. Mr. Jones: From Canada and from other contributing Colombo plan 
nations. Has that been discussed? Have any plans been formulated by which 
the tremendous resources of private capital might be made available to 
Colombo plan nations, either by having their investments guaranteed in some 
way or by pointing out the methods by which opportunities for investment 
might be made known to private enterprise. 


Dr. AuLT: I think this is really a question for the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Members of the committee are aware of the export-import 
_ insurance scheme which may or may not cover it. They are probably also aware 
that certain commodities and materials that go into construction under the 
Colombo plan are in demand afterwards. For example, we have supplied Otter 
aircraft for surveys, and there has been some private demand in the country for 
- more planes, which could not be supplied free because we did not have the 
Colombo plan funds. As for encouraging trade relationships that does not quite 
_ come within our sphere. The results that I have mentioned are probably 
incidental to what we are trying to do. However, it is an interesting thought. 


Mr. JonEs: It is quite interesting to Canadians in order to provide work 
in Canada and opportunities for private investment. ; 

I notice at page 186 of the seventh annual report of the consultative 
_ committee of the Colombo plan, it deals with some of the contributions which 
_ have been made by private organizations. The list given there is not at all 
in the nature of the encouragement of which I was speaking. It is more in 
the nature of direct grants by foundations and so on. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Would you agree that there have been discus- 

sions indicating there were certain sectors where private investment might do 

something to make a contribution which governments were unable or unwilling 
to do? As an example, for instance, in the past the Department of Trade and 
-Commerce in Canada has had discussions, I know, with individuals who were 
_ interested in prospecting investment in oil in a country like India. 
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While Canada has not sought to interfere with the policy of the government 
in that respect, they have pointed out that if the government of India gave 
guarantees beyond the 10 per cent area for taking advantage of any exploration 
undertaken by private capital—in this instance Canadian capital—there would 
be greater encouragement. There is a lot of effort like that going on. 

Mr. GarRLAND: I was interested in your reference to your belief that greater 
publicity should be given in Canada to the activities under the Colombo plan. 
I am wondering if it would be a fair question to ask when a decision was made 
to intensify our publicity in Canada, by whom and what sort of a budget will 
be provided for this to speed up the publicity? 

Dr. AULT: I think the answer is it exists in people’s minds at the moment. 
There is no special budget for it. 

Mr. GarLanp: But the decision has been made to intensify the publicity. 
Is that right? That is what I understood from you. 

Dr. Aut: But you are putting it probably more formally. There has 
always been an amount of publicity and public relations. 

Mr. GarLanp: I realize that, but I gathered from your remarks it is now 
intended to intensify it. 

Dr. AuLt: Yes. I could not give the day, or the hour, or the method. 
I think it is a point of view which has developed, which we have discussed, 
and which seems to be necessary. 4 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The report states that our aerial surveys 
have been extremely successful. First of all, the reason for that is because 
our experience in Canada is broad in the field. This is a contract which is 
now concluded. Is there something more we are doing in this field, either 
here in Colombo or in other areas? Secondly, as far as the report here is 
concerned, you have used only one company. Is there any suggestion of 
using a second company, or how is this determined? 

Mr. Pratt: The Ceylon survey has been extended. The Pakistan one, 
and a small one in India, are being extended. The Ceylon survey is a re- 
sources survey. As far as contractors are concerned, we have only used a 
Canadian contractor and any number of Canadians on one contract. Our 
plan, for instance in hydro projects, has been to undertake to provide the 
generating equipment and to supervise the construction. 

The Kundah hydro project is an example. Here the department of elec- 
tricity in Madras have undertaken all the civil works; they have 10,000 persons 
working and we are providing the penstocks, turbines, generators and the 
transmission line to Madras. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am speaking alia of aerial magnetic 
surveys. 

Mr. Pratt: There are no new ones in the offing at the moment. There is 
one survey on the Mekong river. That is largely aerial mapping. It is not 
an aerial magnetic survey. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is the last one, $14 million? 

Mr.: Pratt: Yes: 

Mr. CRESTOHL: In respect of this publicity of the work which Canada 
is doing under the Colombo plan, is your committee which is studying this 
matter also considering the severe criticism from Canadians in a certain part 
of the country with reference to Canada’s having spent so much in foreign 
aid and having spent so much money to assist countries abroad. There is an 
element of negative thinking in that way, especially from those holding short- — 
range views. 4 
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-Dr. AuutT: I think the answer is obvious, that one has to keep that in 


mind. One has to keep the public here informed as well. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I agree with you. However, I am speaking from experience 
and I have heard severe criticism against the government for spending money 
on things abroad, when there is so much unemployment and so on in this 
country. I think the committee has to consider that very seriously. 

Dr. AULT: Quite. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I was interested in the question Mr. Smith 
raised, but for another reason. The project on the Mekong river was done 


» by Sparton, the same company which did the one in Malaya. Mr. Smith 


was concerned with why the work was all given to one group. I am aware 


'- of the work by Sparton Airways in Malaya, and I understood they were the 


only one which did that work. Are there others? 

Mr. Pratt: Yes, there are about six large companies. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): How is this work given out? 

Dr. AULT: We have made a survey of the companies which might be able 
to participate in this. I think that the job is so large they will all be partici- 
pating in it. For example, up to 50 per cent of all the special equipment for 
reproducing the maps which is now installed and available in Canada will 
be needed for reproducing the maps from this area. It would obviously be 
desirable to use all this equipment rather than to have any one company 
advance its facilities beyond what it might be expected normally to use. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is the project on the Mekong river a continua- 
tion of a project already in existence and supported largely by Australia? Is 
that the one? 

Dr “AULT: It is a part of it. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Is it the first larger project in which we have 
engaged in Indochina? 

Dr. AuLT: Of this proportion, yes. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): When I was there we had been giving very 


» little assistance to Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. This raises in my mind another 


question. The assistance we give to these countries is of course without any 


| _ strings attached, and we are proud of that fact, because it distinguishes us from 
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the Soviet Union. 
However, there are other areas in the world where there are no programs in 
which we participate at all, but where the Soviet Union is making great ad- 


vances. I am wondering if there would not be some opportunity some time, 
Mr. Chairman, for us to give consideration to other avenues where we might 


explore the dangers involved. I am thinking particularly of the Middle East 


_where the present news indicates the tremendous hold the Soviet Union is 


gaining, and the west is doing nothing. 

Would you give consideration to that in the steering committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): So that we would have an opportunity to bring 
this up and discuss this matter at some time. 

Mr. Nespitt: Is Mr. Martin referring to the Colombo plan areas or other 
areas? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I was thinking of other areas. The Colombo plan 


‘area is essentially south and south-east Asia and is now extending into Indo- 
‘china and Indonesia. I am thinking particularly at the moment of the Middle 


East and Africa. 
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I am sure the situation in the Middle East is one of the most worrisome 
situations. What is happening in Iraq is happening in front of our eyes and the 
Russians are the only ones who are giving any kind of assistance. The Americans 
and the British have offered assistance through the United Nations and nothing 
is being done. It seems that is something which should be engaging our attention 
at some time. 

The only reason I raise this now is in order that the chairman might find an 
opportunity for us to raise this matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 104 which we passed some time ago has to do with 
technical assistance to commonwealth countries and territories other than those 
eligible for assistance under the Colombo plan or West Indies assistance program. 
At that time we voted $500,000 which was an increase of $365,000. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Those are areas which already are covered by 
schemes of one kind or another. I am particularly referring to critical areas 
where we are doing nothing. I do not mean Canada alone. I mean areas where 
the west is doing nothing. I would like to inquire as to what is our thinking in 
that regard. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that brings in the question of policy on the part of 
the government. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): There is no doubt that it is policy. 


The CHAIRMAN: The only item that is open now is that of the international 
joint commission; you will recall the late Dr. Smith asked that one or two 
questions be set aside until he could return, probably at the last meeting of 
this committee. It would seem to me that a question of policy is a pretty diffi- 
cult one to consider at this particular moment. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I agree. 


The CHAIRMAN: In the light of the circumstances, we will certainly take 
note of it and see what can be done. 


Mr. JONES: Before we get off this subject of making Canada’s contribution 
known in the areas where we are making a contribution, the Russians have the 
hammer and sickle stamped on their goods, such as diesels, trucks or whatever 
it is that they supply. They use the hammer and sickle as a symbol. It seems to 
be very effective in order to get the idea across of where it comes from. Are 
we using the maple leaf or something similar? 


Dr. AULT: We have prepared a plate for each piece of large equipment 
and on it we have a maple leaf, as well as aid from Canada under the Colombo 
plan. For smaller equipment we have a smaller design, the device of a maple 
leaf and “Canada aid under the Colombo plan.” I would not say that every 
article is now completely marked, but there has been a very definite attempt 
to have all marked. 


Mr. Pratt: All construction equipment used on big jobs is marked, identi- 
fying Canada and the recipient country. We use the maple leaf and Colombo 
plan, or Canada-India, or Canada-Pakistan. We always associate ourselves 
with the recipient country, and our part is identified by the maple leaf. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I see from the figures for 1958-59 that in all these countries 
to the greatest extent by far, 75 or 80 per cent of our contribution has been 
made in the form of food or supplies; fertilizer, $24 million; wheat, $5 million; 
railway ties, $24 million and so on. That is quite all right. For India that is 
all right, and it is highly desirable for the other countries, the Pakistan portion, 
where I see mention of wheat, and transmission lines. 


a ee 


ee ee ee eee a ee 


A eam 
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I point this out from my standpoint, that I feel it is highly desirable that 
we must keep people alive. That is the first thing which concerns us. But 
does that produce the same degree of favourable publicity for Canada with 
respect to showing that these things come from Canada? Are the people aware 
of it? 

Surely, if we are doing a construction job there must be trucks used, 
and some locomotives. That is fine. But there seems to be little value in the 
publicity that way. Are we spending our contributions, the greatest portion 
of them, in a way that we can get that publicity by method or by design? 
It is important that the people who get our wheat should know that it comes 


from Canada, and that Canada is helping to keep them alive. 


Dr. Autt: As far as India is concerned—and I must ask my financial 
expert to interpret this for me—the total is $101,815,000, and of that amount 
$22 million was for wheat; $26 million was for non-ferrous metals and com- 
modities and $2.5 million worth of fertilizers. It is somewhat under by 50 
per cent. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Non-ferrous metal is all right; but when the aid is in the 
form of supplies such as railway ties, unless each railway tie has a symbol on 


: it, how can you tell? 


Dr. AULT: There has been a demand for non-ferrous metals because of the 
shortage of dollars to purchase such metals; otherwise the factories which 
they set up could not run. 

Mr. DINSDALE: A moment ago there was an observation made—I am not 
sure whether it was by Dr. Ault or by Mr. Bartlett—to the effect that we were 
considering independent operation of a service to bring Pakistan students 
to Canada to train. That point was not enlarged upon. How far has that 
consideration gone? 

Dr. AULT: Funds have not been available up until this last year. Now 
that funds are available for Africa, a letter is going to the colonial office in 
respect to the colonies, to the effect that we have that we would receive 
applications from these areas. When new countries come to a state of in- 
dependence, there will be direct relationship with them, and they will be 
invited to submit their requests for technical assistance. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Will this student training program be in addition to the 
other agencies program? 

Dr. AULT: It will be strictly a Canadian program. You mean by “other 
agencies”, the United Nations technical program? 

Mr. DINSDALE: Yes. 

Dr. AuLT: No; this will be strictly Canadian, the same as Colombo plan 
assistance. - 

Mr. DinsDALE: It is a new program. 

Dr. AULT: It is an extension of the Colombo plan, but it comes under the 


special vote for African countries. In the West Indies the program has already 


started. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You administer more than the Colombo plan 
operation? 

Dr. AuLT: That is right. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You have all the West Indies? 

Dr. AULT: Yes, and the Africans as well. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The only extension, such as I indicated earlier, 
would come under you? 

Dr. AuLT: That is right. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): You ies not want to say anything about 
what I injected a few moments ago, when the chairman quite properly thought — 
that it was policy? 

Dr. AULT: We only do that for which we have funds, and that comes 
within the policy we are administering. We could not go further into policy. 

Mr. DinspaLE: How many students might be involved in this scheme? 

Dr. AuLT: I would not be able to judge how many. We are trying to have 
students come at the post-graduate level; but some of those countries do not 
have many students at this level to send abroad. However, as in the case with 
some of the eastern countries, it may be possible that we have some come at 
the under-graduate level. We should also keep in mind the commonwealth 
scholarship scheme, which will probably come into operation this year, and 
which might provide for a quite large number of students. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Could you explain what this helminthology is? It rather — 
intrigues me. ~ 

Dr. AuLT: I do not have the answer. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Could you let us have information on what the subject is, 
which university in Canada teaches it, from what country the student came, 
and in what way it serves the rehabilitation of the country? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: And in what dictionary it can be found? 

Dr. AULT: We will get that information for you. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are not further questions, is item 98 agreed to? 


Item agreed to. 


Gentlemen, before we adjourn, the next item of business to be taken up on 
Phutadus is that relating to the International Joint Commission. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX 1 


CANADA’S POST-WAR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ABROAD 1945-1960() 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Paes Bs sereid Total 
; ; resented to Presentedto Expenditures 
Expenditures Expenditures Parliament Parliament =(ineladine 
estimates (2) ) 
to March 31, Year Year Year to March 31, 
1957 1957/1958 1958/1959 1959/1960 1960 
Total Total Total Total Total 
1. Reconstruction Loans: 
PSCU ELUM D tte EAR pC sors Seen deichei wc ance 68.84 68.84 
LETTE NG BURY Bie Speer ae eld Pa RE 64.97 64.97 
@zechoslovakiann sues cue de rics doce ces 16.67 16.67 
PAIN er pote sae of ok Sass wie ws yr eraavoie dic eva 253.45 253.45 
i Net heriam Asti. cma we cuss ecsissleivipin «ernveversiers 123,95 123.95 
PESNCLOMOSUR ee Po tor ctw ds aislstesoeeg eases 15.45 15.45 
EMORWA Wires cere crete ls sinter chs)eir sete = 23.66 : 23.66 
Unuitedetinedom:, 2o0 8 fesse isk ots alt 1,185.00 1,185.00 
SS eet eee aero Pern Lees cidere 15.16 15.16 
Suez Canal Clearance................+ 1.00 1.00 
eee) UG 1,768.15 
i 2. Spucran Loans: 
i Colombo Plan countries for purchase of 
Sea wheat and flour from Canada........ 16.20 18.80 35.00 
<< === _ 18.80 
3. Muirary Rewer: 
Ss Balkans, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
ke Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
He. INGEWAVEE NT tis at Card h cma aie leases 105.22 
prety Nt) ab?) 105,22 
4, GRANTS: 
(a) To International Agencies & Program- 
mes 
SRUINGRWAGA ects 2 hay ee i tieap' <)gteip isles e 154.00 154.00 
Post-UNRAA Relief.............. 11.85 11.85 
Intergovernmental Committee on 
ie IGT 2eeS. THAME atric srcieie aa oe ce 24 24 
{ FREE Nass actenc ee chester avaketel anise the 18.82 18.82 
TROP BUG Comite) GSR iris i ent le se oe ger 10 06 1,60 
UNREF (Refugees)............... -40 20 .20 .29 1,09 
VENICE BD (Children)i-5(.0: ksi 2 10.03 F 65 65 65 11.98 
RINGER AS hots Uae oie «7a levels « 7.75 7 hey tis 
| UNRWA (Palestine Refugees)..... 4,54 75 3.50 .50 9.29 
4 EPTA (Technical Assistance)...... onus 1,93 1.98 1,93 12.95 
United Nations Special Fund...... 1.93 1.93 
| JAEA (Operational budget)........ 07 .07 
thes International Relief Agencies & 
(ey Organizations (Dried Skim Milk). 95 95 
Wg URotale ui ceese ee ckre a eisie 214.84 3.53 7.41 5.30 231.08 
Ie (b) Colombo Plan; Capitaland Technical 
WABSISEANGE hee feces ers eos Total 162.27 34.40 35.00 50.00 281.67 
; (c) Special Relief; 
‘ European Flood Relief (1952)....... 1.00 1.00 
iy Greece (wheat—famine relief)...... 85 85 
8, Greece (earthquake relief)......... .50 -50 
; NOPE RH ARS I) Seige thd tele tose sara sioi6,9 sds 75 
Sa India, Pakistan, Nepal (food & drugs 
Re P= flood relier ann Asgha eee e 23 -23 
ae Haiti (fish—hurricane relief)....... 03 -03 
: Japan (food—flood relief).......... 04 04 
Yugoslavia (fish)..............2-55 .04 - 04 
British West Indies (flour—hurricane 
POUMEI) ose eh eters serine 05 05 
; India (medical supplies—flood relief) 05 05 
og Pakistan (wheat, medical supplies— 
famine, A ate FO Sree 6.53 6.53 
ungarian Refugees (transportation 
te <a ger cier Bret ance): crest 10.51 11,14 7.68 3.10 32.43 
leap ndia, Pakistan and Ceylon (whea 
(iia and flour relief)....2..:.%. <0. 2.00 26.50 28.50 
sFotales Stuer esc siiee cass 20.58 13.14 34.18 3.10 71.00 


ternational agencies and programmes. 


1 i i i ibutions f mbership assessments in in 
) This financial assistance excludes contributions for me rship rotetincates for 1968/1969. 


(2) These figures include amounts which have been provided for in Final Supplementar: 
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CANADA’S POST-WAR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ABROAD 1945-1960(1) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Estimates Estimates Total 
Presented to Presentedto Expenditures 
Expenditures Expenditures Parliament Parliament (including 
estimates (2)) 
to March 31, Year Year Year to March 31, 
1957 1957/1958 1958/1959 1959/1960 1960 
Total Total Total Total Total 
(dq) Commonwealth Assistance Pro- 
Qramme(®) eee ea eae .14 .50 . 64 
(e) West Indies Assistance Programme. 1,48 2.10 3.58 
(f) NATO 
Military Assistance—(transfers from 
Can. stocks, new production 
items, NATO aircrew training, 
CAROR ES Brie ute SG Rieti PONS 1,373.60 108.00 108.50 68.50 1,658.60 
Infrastructure & NATO Budgets.... 63.57 10.47 21.50 21.50 117.04 
DOtal ea. eee 1, 437.17 118.47 130.00 : , 775.64 7 
==, 834.86 =—=169.54  =——=208.21 =——151.00 =———2,363.61 
5. Totat Loans, Mimrary —— —— —. oe eee! a 
RELINFAGRANTS: Oa ce ees chee esliek 3, 708.23 815.74 227.01 151.00 4,271.98 
70.86 
295.95 
3.52 
370.33 
4,642.31 


a SPT RSTO STE MPD AEs DIY LO Die ag ik A dE AL TA ee ak eee he Fe NES EARS Bel wee el 
(3) To provide technical assistance to Commonwealth countries other than those covered by the Colombo Plan or 
West Indies Assistance Programme. 


(4) Represents Canada’s net capital participation, i.e. original contributions adjusted for transfers reflecting the relative 
value of U.S. and Canadian dollars. : 
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APPENDIX 2 


» INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AID TO UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


By 


1953/54-1955/56 AND 1956/57* 


ContTrRisuTiInG Country or AGENCY 


———————oe—s——ssawawqoswqoq0o$oqgswsq=g “mwoms>S=Sm SSS 


f * 


Contributing Country 
or Agency 


BmaTERAL AID 


1953/54-1955/56 1956/57 


Grants Loans Repayments Grants Loans Repayments 


(Millions of Dollars) 


PATS EEL ay ec, ate pee. IM atc asc laste 71.0 — —_ 33.5 0.8 — 
SCM SUUIN ected ej wt-ahso'ecs ee wish ba enor — 12.0 = = 8.0 => 
(Chri by ie Sst a as a A ea 64.2 _— 6.3 23.4 — — 
PANCOL cote te ois Sai thcuiiehuste OSes 1,185.3 629.7 os 514.3 292.8 BBY 
IOLA EAS Be eae ee ee 17.1 _— — 3.4 — a 
EE AY occa! SSeS aC I as 15.0 _ _ 6.8 _ — 
-USISEN OW orcs GS RAD cot sta atc Mee 0.3 — — 0.3 —_ — 
Netherland Sat ticew sce ele cles 52.3 6.1 21.8 20.9 3.5 7.4 
INewEZealandocinss cess b cctteas sich 9.4 0.4 — SEY / 0.1 — 
ASOTuGy a VreNeyeRE Rc ies, Sra Aste Ne slaves dS —_— — 0.9 —— — 
Wer eNO st llfceattns cyte ves aucielnoeiak ee 8 1.0 9.7 _ 0.4 2.2 _ 
RSs eat) orate eee ys) sce dors ale to Diaace 24.4 Nuwe _ — — -— 
SUV COLEMAN EEN i tiote Oem loe caries 0.2 _— —_ 0.3 —_— — 
inited  Kainedom: 2... sauce cscs ss 307.0 149.2 4.2 113.5 42.4 5.6 
BU MIGCEsSUALCS i... Abeilc tele seas oes 2,373.1 803.3 377.0 1,166.5 269.9 Dit 
otalsisitaterals. fsceis cass os 4,121.6 1,617.6 409.3 1,889.0 619.7 314.0 
MULTILATERAL AID 
MINT AUS oP Sr Pitas Olena, Sees lars on acvtene 67.2 —_— _ 30.6 — — 
UENO HB ee Meine Bic. on alt ves acti 34.2 — — 17.4 — — 
UUVRNT TACT EAs BR BO ae rae ieee 74.3 — — 20.8 — 
HORNER Veer nih eek cans Fe tah es sixtenal ss 90.6 — _- 35.2 — — 
JSR] DE debra rk See Se ean — olDeo 37.0 _ 178.8 18.8 
Total Multilateral............ 266.3 315.5 37.0 104.0 178.8 18.8 
EAN D oN OTAL +s cuskiics wa sisjsigiets coe sae 4380-9 1,933.0 446.3 1,993.0 798.5 332.8 


* In general the periods covered are 1 July 1953-30 June 1956 and 1 July 1956-30 June 1957. Comparable 
statistics for the U.S.S.R., China and a number of countries in Eastern Europe were not available. 


Source: 


Table 16, page 67 of the Report 


the Economic and Social Council. 


a 
ot 


of the Secretary General of the United Nations to the 26th Session of 
Document E/3131 of June 8, 1958. 
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APPENDIX 3 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF GOVERNMENTS TO INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL q 
ASSISTANCE AND RELIEF AGENCIES 1957 
UN Technical Assistance 7 
é nn UN UN Relief 
Contributing Country . Expanded Regular Children’s and Works All 
programmeprogrammes Fund Agency Agencies 
(millions of U.S. dollars) 
AYFRICA 
BUS yg geese Me eeeie Sys) cap eleriav are aioe es seats a lenecaes 0.2 — 0.1 0.1 0.4 
SUC ame ee oes Baas, oe wan ce tan eh tates 0.1 — — — 0.1 
Union of South Africa.............:..05 60. mal 0.1 ose = 0.1 
CEDOREI Ese SG new ayou eae SUM ay Ia, oe tae 0.1 — — — 0.1 : 
Notal Arica senAcg a ossiieie sow kG ee 0.4 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.7 
America, NortTH 
Cam ada yiee ees cae lcie emg ae on aeare ata a i ees 0.2 Od 0.7 2.8 
‘OF Ys ey SUR eee Sy RR ME aig 0.1 — — —_— 0.1 
Mexico.n,..aee eas 2 oe TAM are Brats oer ee See hc — 0.1 0.3 — 0.4 
Win teGeS bates acces see aera eh 11.2 Papa) 10.0 21.9 45.2 ] 
Op Wenionc tainty oh, ae cin alicia ake ered 0.1 — 0.2 — 0.3 4 
LOtaleAmerica; INOrtne ss :.cso 5 wees 12.6 rapes § 1152 22.6 48.8 
America, SourH af 
PA FRONTANA. cu Sie ets wha MeN okay amie ieres ares 0.4 0.1 a = 0.5 
ASE ALi air ayn Stare ett Oca eh Mame ahasrcabT OA east toy 0.7 0.1 0.5 = 1.3 : 
(CHO Fe er eee hy ep als ota Mart — — 0:1 — 0.1 f 
CGOlOMD IA ae ee WA ee See as 0.1 —_ 0.3 — 0.4 ] 
PORT He WeiRr che acts wha Tories ahah eaten a eee tie ol esa _ — 0.1 _ 0.1 i 
Wenepuela is icra) roves nin or lotieae od theres 0.1 a ae _— 0.1 7 
‘Total America, South. ....5.200 0.05%. 1.3 0.2 1.0 — 2.5 4 
Asia 4 
Burtaca sce aaretnsee crates packers aioe eee — = 0.1 _ 0.1 7 
China i((Paitwan) saci abies Ae meni eae — 0.4 _— _— 0.4 j 
TEC PED are oe atte AUN ee ae wee Laleemahies cant ae 0.5 0.2 0.3 _ Ved P 
ING ONeSIAra ion ae ses iene cee oral « era elae alesis 0.1 _ 0.1 _ 0.3 
TAH Cen WY Saran a es lane alates PW aes vel ale bees 0.1 _ 0.2 — 0.3 3 
dB oo ceases ae he eet yc Aiats My Re eaatte Seepha apie Mira A 0.1 = Ort = 0.1 , 
Es ask BSR ar ary a Races se TR eg PNR — = _— 0.1 0.2 a 
Jaalioen NS oa ba ieee rnveeOn faking tape th to elins eae 0.1 0.1 0.1 _— 0.3 iz 
DOLCE get arated Ges ake aialevale Registro teas ataleraioees —_ -- —_— 0.2 0.2 t: 
Prieta ou Acree AGN dite ts onan 0.2 — 0.1 — 0.3 : 
PAP PIHES yaoi choses jules Pine thas els epee meer ene —_ _ 20nd —_ 0.1 F 
SATA EAL uldihoe tuk cubits ee ae 0.1 = 0.1 : 
PS VAM EUS rtatiate et cnrne yen moos phaiet ala eisds BUM Lara aie —_ — 0.1 — 0.1 i 
(Pineal etic ate ee et aay ea Rete ele lta Ee 0.1 — 0.1 _— 0.2 i 
PUREST Ae Goss sisy se ncaperantioeemccs tate a hace sunehe ns see nteeenl y 0.2 0.1 0.1 — 0.4 4 
Op menkse eee cient soe YN oe ola eae eA OE 0.1 — 0.1 _ 0.2 i 
POG ACAS Ta etc an UE eects ee Aa 1-5 0.8 1.6 0.3 4.4 @ 
EUROPE ; f 
LIS FESO TI Siig ea Beg 0.4 0.1 0.1 0.7 % 
Byelorussian  Owitisce «cs poeaimateclem oilessioate 0.1 —_ _ _ 0.1 ct 
iG ZeGhoslawakian tacuscee acter she ements 0.1 0.1 _ — 0.2 ¥ 
Denia eager tal eo ahaa checicie oe eave 0.6 0.1 0.1 _ 0.7 
i heats #7. orate ee IRR os, Seat Tgo apeNg e A e ihe 0.4 0.8 0.3 2.9 ‘ 
Germany, Fed. Republic...............2. 0.5 0.2 0.4 — ie . 
Paya tisey saersyita oetsce eee ioral Gla. Bsa encom tLe 0.1 0.1 0.1 — 0.4 
Met ner lard gilts. cae ce ine outa aia eee ave ate 1.0 0.1 0.1 _— 1.2 2 
IN GRAY sacikaroth aaa tea eae estas ates OL ale 0.4 —_ 0.1 0.1 0.6 
Holy Reh te agement nes Hots asa rea 0.1 0.1 — — 0.2 -— 
SLO HUE A eto eh eat HN Geter AINSI gl 0.1 0.1 — — 0.1 * 
PO WOG EM Gacveiis cae gialle ne Site olor ate we wigeiale 0.8 0.1 0.2 —_ 1 fei ¥ 
Siweizerlands ees Oe ea ea es meake od 0.2 0.1 0.2 —_ 0.5 
ATSC PANT ATINSS Ficda ccs) as ae ieee oe 0.1 0.1 — — 0.2 
LTS Sere Sic Pe Oa NN eens eta a atte 1.0 0.8 0.5 -— 2.0 is 
United tking dom sais. wie ct k ae eet 2.2 0.6 0.6 6.1 9.6 
DATE g iad ks pic ss Canteen tub Ih Wl alee BIT ocak MRT adie Sade Be 0.1 — 0.2 — 0.4 
OGROL ark oir vates Ne pice eee a ee 0.2 0.2 0.1 —_ 0.5 
Potalbhurope pee aoa ee as seen 9.5 3.2 ait 6.5 22.8 


: OVERNMENTS 1 TO INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL — 
NCE AND RELIEF AGENCIES ida: 


ae Technical Assistance 
SE UEEEEENEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeeEee UNSW UN Relief aneeies 
_ Con nt ting Country , Expanded Regular Children’s and Works — Aap 


ee 


eae Oa ee programmeprogrammes Fund Agency — _ Agencies 


(millions of U.S. dollars) — 


0.1 


Bee eee ewes 


Jeveloped Countries. Hans aa 


eres paces 45 ae 46 of ree of the ee ise Coke of the United Nations to as 26th Session ; 
Economic and Social Council. Document E/3131 of June 3, 1958. 
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APPENDIX 4 


ESTIMATED SINO-SOVIET BLOC CREDITS AND AGREEMENTS WITH LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES INCLUDING MILITARY CREDITS* 


Approximate Amounts 


Country Offered and Agreed 
2 (in millions of dollars) 
United Arab Republic 
Hey pbiantRecions > .t.paiie coed a Aaa eae Rae ee OT a ean 600-650 
Sy TIAN ROS ON Ee ce Lost. ec Reae sae cae nui ices eee Re ae eee 325 
Ao HADI Shan yeas 4 Sak avels: @aletlsee Peis OE Oe Te VP sigh Ware 175 
NGS CUE, Seca he hae, Se Moor MA RP Oo oc Cay ce a Piel oS eR he 60 
DEATH a. Pears Ata eee Re ner Wie a heir ee ae ot ON RN Soe AoA Ae 40-50 
2 ENG DGC tess teaeorene rer tide gate ae aes Co ae a EAD aR en SOS 320 
NTGOR ASIA ack Fe oes Se hoi eT Ne Sco Oe ae ES ee ee 300-350 
Traga(Mareh4l059) S35 sk coer is aa ee es ate Cece Liane ee 300 
CEYLON irre a hac Sale Shia ko AOE Te a ae 60 
UN OPAL Ray oc cats. Fee E Se Coe sak oes Se N een ee Ree ee 13 
COAT OC TE sree ic sin ss abarais elo eiecale le ts Ens oe Ee A 30-35 
Heelan diss cen ce cinsa 6s Code HABA. stele bea ee a ee ee 10 
PERE OM rrr che 2 ale tee Dials Te accor Ee SES eae oa ee 10 
PAT PERG INA aoe ries oes ihe Ra Tea a ERG ce Re | ek ee 100 
Approximate ,Cotalve at asenes chwnl ao VER oe ee $2.3—$2.4 billion 


*About one half of aid to Egypt, Syria, Indonesia and Iraq, and approximately $25 million of aid to 
Afghanistan has consisted of military credits. 


Clow ate 


eae ata vase 
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STANDING COMMITTEE, Kos 
ON Ne Bek 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1959 


AFFAIRS—1959-60 


aoe WITNESS: Een a 
Ras G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section of the / Se 
We International Joint Commission. oe Den tee 
: c i “his 


ei THE QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
S OTTAWA, 1959 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: H. O. White, Esq., 


and Messrs. 


Aitken (Miss), Jones, Montgomery, 

Allard, Jung, Nesbitt, 

Argue, Kucherepa, Nugent, 

Cardin, Lafreniére, Pearson, 

Crestohl, Lennard, Pratt, 

Dinsdale, MacLellan, Richard (Ottawa East), 
Dorion, Macnaughton, : Smith (Calgary South), 
Eudes, Macquarrie, Stinson, 

Fairfield, Mandziuk, Valade, 

Garland, Martin (Essex East), Vivian. 

Hellyer, McCleave, 

Herridge, McGee, 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


‘ 


: 


Government {- 
Publications 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 16, 1959. 


- ‘The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.15 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


_~—~SMembers present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Allard, Crestohl, Fairfield, Garland, 
_ Herridge, Kucherepa, Lennard, MacLellan, Mandziuk, McCleave, McGee, Mont- 
gomery, Nugent, Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Stinson and White—18. 


_ In attendance: From The International Joint Commission (Canadian 
Section) : General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman; Miss E. M. Sutherland, 
ecretary; Mr. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary; Mr. E. R. Peterson, Engineer- 


g Adviser; Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; and Mr. A. J. Murphy, 
Draftsman. 


t The Chairman read into the record information sought at the previous 
_ meeting. He also invited Committee members to submit recommendations for 
inclusion in the Committee’s “Report to the House”. 


ak _The Committee resumed its consideration of the Main Estimates, 1959-60, 
f the Department of External Affairs. 


The following items respecting the International Joint Commission were 
lled and considered: 


Item numbered 96—Salaries and Expenses of Canadian Section; 


--Item numbered 97—Canada’s share of expenses of studies and investiga- 
- tions of International Joint Commission. 


~ General McNaughton, aided by his assistants, outlined the work of the 
nternational Joint Commission in Canada from the East Coast to the Souris 
River in Manitoba. In his statement he especially dealt with water levels in 
__ international waters, hydro-electric power and air and water pollution. 


= y\ At 11.00 am. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 a.m. Thursday, April 
23, 1959. 


E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, April 16, 1959. 
9.00 a.m 


‘answered. One of them related to the term helminthology. I now have an 
explanation for you from Dr. Ault. 


Helminthology is a branch of parasitology which deals particularly 
with the study of parasitic worms. The trainee involved was Dr. 
Devendra Prasad, lecturer in zoology at the University of Patna, India, 
who came to Canada in September 1955 to study at Macdonald College. 
He received his Ph.D. degree in June 1957 and returned to India to 
resume his teaching appointment. His special field of study was “The 
effects of micro-environment of the free-living stages of some 
nematodes.” 

The members of the committee might be interested in the com- 
ments of Dr. T. W. M. Cameron, professor of parasitology at Macdonald 
College, who wrote to us on Dr. Prasad’s graduation as follows: 

“He obtained first-class standing in his written examination and 
received a mark of ‘excellent’ from both the internal and external 
examiners on his thesis. It is unusual to achieve the grade of excellent 
from both examiners. On his oral examination following the submis- 
sion of his thesis, Dr. Prasad acquitted himself so well that I am con- 
vinced that not only is he a first-class scientist, but also a first-class 
teacher”. 


me 3° I also invite members of the committee to make suggestions and recom- 
_ mendations for the committee’s “Report to the House”. 
Po _ Mr. McCugave: May we hope that this scientist shares this rich experience 
a with the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Commons? 
_ The Cuarrman: I! hope so. But since he has returned to India I suppose the 
only thing which is available would be a copy of his thesis. This could be 
obtained, no doubt. 
_—-—s Now, gentlemen, we are once again welcoming to this committee General 
McNaughton. He will of course, as you know, be dealing with the problems 
of the International Joint Commission. 
--—«*«T think all Canadians appreciate the work and negotiations that he has 
carried on very successfully with the United States. So, without further ado, 
et now call items 96 and 97. 
a INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


x ® = = . . 5 

q a : Item No. 96. Salaries and Expenses of the Commission including, subject to 
ie, _--the approval of the Governor in Council and notwithstanding the International 

nf Boundary Waters Treaty Act, as amended, payment of salary of the Chairman 


CEERIT 500° per@annum |... ses Wee dente ee re ola hticlede weet age ik vee $ 112,124 

Item No. 97. Canada’s share of the expenses of studies, surveys and in- ow 
vestigations of the International Joint Commission ....-+-+-+++++ssrssrertetes $ 

‘. $ 228,234 


{will call on General McNaughton who needs no introduction to this Com- 
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General A. G. L. McNauvucuton, M. C. (Chairman, Canadian Section, In- 
ternational Joint Commission): Thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a 
very great privilege to come before this committee and to have the opportunity 
which I have had on several occasions over the last few years to bring to your 
attention the problems along the boundary between Canada and the United 
States in respect to boundary waters and rivers which flow across the boundary; 
to endeavour to give you the factual information which is necessary for an 
appreciation of this problem, and particularly for an evaluation of the very, 
very large Canadian interests which are involved and which we must share, 
of course, with our neighbours to the south. We must see to it, I think, that 
whatever division is made is an equitable one, and that the interests of our 
country are properly protected. That is what we are trying to do in the 
International Joint Commission. 

To day I thought that the usual procedure which we have followed in the 
past seems to commend itself to the members. So I shall start with the various 
projects which we have before the commission and work from east to west, 
giving you a brief account not of the whole project but of the progress which 
has been made, and how we are getting along with the various studies in which 
we are engaged. 

The purpose of this is to provide information, so that if I move over parts 
of it too quickly, I will certainly welcome the members asking questions at 
any time, because that would give me a chance to focus the information to suit 
the demand and requirements of the group that is here. If that is agreeable, 
I shall start with the Passamaquoddy tidal power project on the east coast 
at the mouth of the St. Croix river. 

The tides at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy are very large compared with 
the usual tides experienced at other places on the ocean. They are made so 
by the topography of the region. In consequence, the possibility of obtaining 
useful power development there has engaged the attention of many people 
for many years. 

In fact, under the influence of the late President Roosevelt, a development 
was started before World War II, but it was found to be too expensive on the 
basis they were then following, and it had to be abandoned. 

Interest revived about November 1948, and as a result of that revival of 
interest the commission was asked to review all the plans which had been 
made, to make an analysis of the possibilities, and to advise the governments as 
to what should be done in the way of investigations in order to provide in- 
formation necessary to objective conclusions in this matter. 

The commission collected all the information relating to past endeavours, 
and in 1950 it made a report to the governments which outlined the investiga- 
tions which would be required and the costs which would be incurred, and 
arrangements were made between the two countries to provide the funds. Then 
the commission was invited to proceed. 

That instruction to the commission was comprised in similar letters which 
were sent, on August 2, 1956, to the two sections of the commission by the 
respective governments. The commission then proceeded to organize the work 
and to get started. 

There were two distinct aspects of this work which had to be looked at. 
One, of course, was the engineering possibilities of developing a large amount 
of power by tides, and making use of them within transmission distance 
from where the power plants might be located. The other aspect was a 
defensive one, that of carrying out investigations to show, if it could be shown, 
that what would be done in the way of power developments would not ad- 
versely affect the fisheries of the region. 

The commission thought the best way to organize the work was to set 
up two separate boards, one to deal with the fisheries aspect and the other 
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to deal with the engineering aspects, and to provide for a continuing liaison 
and interchange of information between these boards through the commission 
itself, so the members of the commission themselves could be accurately in- 
formed of everything that was going on. 
That work has proceeded. We have had magnificent cooperation from 
the fisheries as well as from the engineering board, and they are now ap- 
' proaching the conclusion of their work. These boards were before the com- 
My ‘mission presenting their progress report in Washington in the early part 
. of this month. We are assured we will have before us at the October meeting 
4 of the commission, the final reports of these two bodies, which are composed 
~ of eminent experts in their particular fields. Without the benefit of having 
_ these reports before us, it is too early to be too positive about the results. 
Subject to certain provisos calling for access of anadromous fish to the 
- pools, from the fisheries point of view we have pretty good assurance there 
- would be no adverse effect on the fisheries of the region if these power plants 
were in fact constructed. That is a very satisfactory conclusion. It is a 
dominant factor, because with the great importance of the fisheries re- 
~ sources of that region it would not be possible, of course, for the commission 
to recommend they be interfered with to any serious extent, even if the 
power engineers were able to tell us the power was an economic possibility. 
On the power side, the engineers have faced up to the fact that in the 
previous endeavours to find ways and means of developing power in the 
- Passamaquoddy the actual dollar cost of those works clearly became the 
limiting factor. There is no doubt about power being there in very great 
quantities in these tides. The range runs on the average from perhaps 20-odd 
feet on the higher tides to about 15 feet on the lower, and there are immense 
quantities of power which can be taken out by turbines and generators. It 
is fundamentally a question of cost. 
The early projects have been gone over most carefully. Each section 
of the region has been closely examined geologically, topographically and 
hydrographically. The depth of the ocean where these dams might be built 
has been measured and the quality of the bottom has been determined. The 
dams that have to be built have been relocated on a basis of minimum cost, 

more particularly because it is necessary to avoid having to build too much 
in the very deep channels, with the high currents which exist. 

The engineers were unable to give us—and so I cannot give you—a 

forecast of what the economics will be. However, there is no doubt that they 
have cut the costs very very materially from those which were associated with 
ee the earlier studies—which of course were quite impossible. They ran to a 
\ - result which would have represented on an everage about 17 mils per kilowatt 
hour, which is more than double the cost of steam power in the region. We 
could not possibly go ahead with that project. 

= However, with the engineering studies and improvements in design, and 
so on, which goes with it, the costs will be reduced very materially. We do not 
know yet whether or not it can be reduced to the point where we can recom- 
mend the project. It is not only on the topographic side that these studies 
have been made. 

es The electrical engineering groups in the country have taken an active 
interest. We now have improved turbines and improved generators which 
are of higher efficiency, are more adaptable and are larger. The project gen- 
erally will call for the installation of some 30 turbines with their associated 
generators. The capacity of these machines on mean tide will be up to about 
~ 10,000 kilowatts each. That means we are dealing with an installation in 
; the order of 300,000 kilowatts at mean tide. At high tides it will run higher, 

perhaps to 305,000 kilowatts. But that is not the whole story in dealing with 
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tidal development because tides fluctuate with the phases of the moon; they 
rise and fall twice a day, and in consequence there is a double pulsation of 
power. 

If power is to be usable it must be dependable, and to be dependable 
there has to be another source of power associated with the tidal qualities. 
Two studies in that aspect are now in progress. One is a pump storage 
proposal on the north side of the basin in Canada. Another is that we should 
make use of the very large storage which is potentially available in the upper 
waters of the St. John river, above Fort Kent in Maine. There is a possibility 
there of developing storage of 24 million acre-feet usable annually, and if 
that were made available to the St. John river below Fort Kent, which is 
largely Canadian, it opens the possibility of further development analogous 
to the Beechwood plant. Some of that power could be used for balancing off 
the tidal power project at Passamaquoddy. 

Again at this stage I cannot tell you just what the economics are of that. 
We are assured from our two groups that we will have all that information 
at the end of this year. 

Then the commission, which has been following this matter and currently 
keeping itself completely informed of all the progress, should not take very 
long to reach a conclusion within itself. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: At the present time are there any installations in which 
power is generated by the rise and fall of the tides? / 


General McNAuGHTON: There are a number of small installations though- 
out the world. I cannot claim that any of them are really practical proposi- 
tions. The nearest approach to an effective development of tidal power is at 
Grenoble on the coast of Brittany in France. es 

While in Washington the other day I was speaking to the head of the 
Grenoble experimental establishment and he told me they are convinced they 
have an economic proposition. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: The project here is still in its experimental stage? 


General McNauGHTON: They are all in the experimental stage. In other 
words, they have a hope. That is, the engineering problems can be solved at 
a price, but so far in every case the price has been too high. I am now dealing 
with substantial developments. Of course the French have a different condition 
to face than we have. They have a tide which rises and falls the same as 
ours, twice a day, but they are in close proximity to the great French grid 
system. There is a reservoir into which their power can be poured at any 
time. It is an energy proposition and a matter of indifference as to whether 
or not it pulsates. 

They gain as against steam power merely by generating, supplying and 
using the system itself to iron out the inequalities. We have no characteristic 


system such as they have. As matters stand, to get a connected system — 


which would equalize the Passamaquoddy at 300,000 kilowatts, we would 
have to have a grid system running from Saint John, New Brunswick down 
to Boston, Maine. It is not a practical solution. 


Mr. McCLEAve: On the point of equalization of power, has any study 
been made of the use of thermal power plants to make up these odd times? 


General McNaucHton: Yes. The thermal plants might very well be 
used in connection with it. But I am afraid if we depended upon thermal 
energy, we would not have very much advantage left for the tidal develop- 
ment because the reason we have gone into the tidal development is to try 
to decrease the price of the thermal power to the people. 
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hee Gg you have a 300,000 kilowatt tidal development and you have to put 
in 300,000 kilowatts of thermal energy on top of it, the result is not likely 
to be very much cheaper than the price of energy otherwise available. 

Mr. Montcomery: Has the research gone forward far enough that you 


ean tell us the amount of power, should this go in, that Canada would get 


and the amount allotted to the United States side, or will it be allotted in 
quotas? 


General McNaucuton: Mr. Montgomery, 


there has been no arrangement 
yet as regards the allocation of the resulting product. The general under- 


af 
4 standing which we approved in this investigation is a fifty-fifty arrangement, 
ete That is on the tidal project itself. I should say that perhaps the enthusiasm 
- for this investigation was mostly in the state of Maine. On our side we were 
perhaps not so convinced of the ultimate possibilities. So we made a deal 
that the cost of the engineering investigations would be carried out in the 
first instance mostly by the Americans who were enthusiastic about it. We 
reserved our position, that if the project was to be gone ahead with Canada 
a would pay up her back share of the investigational costs and would be in 
_ this thing on a fifty-fifty basis. 
f __ We would not do the same thing on the fisheries side because, irrespective 
_ of what was done about the power, we had a very large fisheries interest 
aa protect. Right from the start we insisted that, not only would we pay 
_ the full half share of the fisheries investigations, but that we would be 
free to do any additional investigations which might be required to follow 
up the need for protection of the Canadian industry. 
_ Mr. Montcomery: The power development would depend a great deal 
on the fisheries; is that right? 
\ General McNaucuton: As I indicated earlier, we have pretty good reason 
to believe, as the fisheries report stated—although not conclusively—that 
_ there is a hope that there would be no serious danger in respect of inter- 
© ference with the fisheries interests in the bay of Fundy. 


7 


x, Mr. Montcomery: If the development in the upper regions of the St. 
_ John river in the northern part of the state of Maine and Quebec were more 
_ feasible and more economic so far as the maritimes is concerned, would they 
4 not get practically all the power which they could foresee the use of for quite 
a while? | 

General McNavcuton: It is a thrilling prospect because the only thing 
‘ which stands in the way of satisfactory developments on the St. John river— 
_ the extension of the Beechwood project with an installation at two other sites 
—is the question of the regulated flow from upstream and arrangements for 
torage. 

) The only large storage in the basin is in the upper St. John above Rankin 
a rapids where, as I say, there is possibility of 24 million acre-feet of storage 
usable annually, which is enough to regulate the St. John river. 

- Mr. Montcomery: How would that affect the state of Maine?. I suppose 

they would still require considerably more power than they would get from 
the development of the St. John river? 
z General McNAuGHTON: The trouble from the viewpoint of the state of 
Taine in respect of the development at Rankin rapids is that at the ste 
_ time there is no market in that state and it would mean a new industry wou 
ave to come into the region. ; 
a Until you have a prospective market for the power you cannot ge peep e 

0 look at the developments as practical matters. It will come some day. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: In respect of this power developed from the tides, have 
the engineers indicated how far ahead into the future we would have to look 
in order to secure some energy or power from tidal waves? 


General McNauGHTON: That is what we are trying to do now. That is 
what the engineers are trying to give us in the report which they are making 
on the Passamaquoddy project. We should know in the latter part of this 
year. We will have the report in October. There is every indication we shall 
have it then. You will have the commission’s report about a year from now 
and we will then be able to tell you. 


It is a certainty that the power can be made available and there is a hope 
that it may approach the economic. I cannot go further at this stage. It will 
not be cheap power, but it may be economic. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Is there now a demand for power in that area? 


General McCNAUGHTON: There is a growing demand for power now in the 
maritimes, with the mining industry at the north end of the bay of Chaleur 
and other points asking for power at every turn. It is very desirable that 
every practical means should be given. If the cheap power is available we 
should try to provide it. 

May I now turn to another maritime project in which we are very 
interested and that is the St. Croix reference. The St. Croix is not a large 
river, although it is an important one. It runs into the bay at St. Andrews and 
is of interest because it would go into one of the pools of the tidal power 
development. 


Originally, some years ago the St. Croix was a very fine salmon river, but 
the nature of the development resulting in pulp and paper mills being built 
upstream has meant that the river became so contaminated with the waste 
which comes from mills that the runs of anadromous fish were eliminated. 
The rising interest of the people in recreation, in the restoration of fish and 
so on, the desire to clear up the pollution in the interests of the municipalities 
along the river, the improvement of the shell-fish industry in the Passama- 
quoddy region, at the mouth of the river, and so on, led the governments to ask 
the commission to make a study of the St. Croix and to study it particularly 


—— ee ee en | 


from the point of view of improving the power development along the river — 
which was, of course, partially used, to eliminate pollution and improve ~ 


it from a recreational point of view and the like. 
We received this reference about four years ago. They were immediately 


placed in hand by a combined board of fisheries experts and engineers. We have ~ 


the report of that board. It has been through the first stage of procedure. It was 
submitted to public hearings last summer in the district when people there 
were asked to express their opinions on it. 

The results of this public expression of opinion have been taken into 
account and the commission’s report has been drafted. It is now in process of 
discussion between the two sections of the commission. I have little doubt, 
after the progress which we made in Washington in the second week of April 
of this year, that within the next two or three months we will be able to 
make cur report with positive recommendations to the governments. 


It is evident that one of the power sites, at Milltown at the mouth of-the © 
river, which was formerly owned by one of the cotton companies, is a very 
useful small site. It may be worth eight or nine thousand kilowatts. People on — 


the Columbia river do not think much of eight or nine thousand kilowatts, 
but in the maritimes it is an important block of power. Although it is a 
boundary water, we are assured that the claim of Canada to that site is sup- 


ported and the site itself has been acquired by the New Brunswick electric 


power commission, and they are now engaged in planning the redevelopment. 
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Re Th respect of the question of pollution, members of course know that the 
St. Croix is a boundary water and in consequence it comes under the provision 


, With your permission,-I would like 


e It is further agreed that the waters herein defined as boundary 
ae waters and waters flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted 
: on either side to the injury of health or property on the other. 


The investigation of the St. Croix board have conclusively shown that 
») these waters are being polluted, that it is injurious to health and property in 
| Canada and that it is pollution arising primarily in the United States. That 
- is not to say that there is not also some pollution in Canada which has to be 
~ corrected. 

+ Therefore it becomes mandatory under the provisions of the treaty of 1909 
that corrective measures should be taken. Of course, the commission have to 
be very careful in proposing remedial measures, that due and proper con- 
- sideration is given to the interests which would be affected, and to give time 
in order that improvements may be made. Otherwise something serious might 
happen to the great sources of employment in the region, and it would not 
_ therefore be advantageous to the people. 
ne It requires a very carefully prepared and timed measure. This is what 
| we are working on now, to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to how to 
_ bring this about. 
, Mr. Pratt: Is that pollution industrial or domestic? 


i General McNaucuron: In the particular case I had in mind, it is industrial 
_ pollution; it is waste from a paper mill going into the river, lignium, bark, 
| sawdust and so on. 


Mr. Pratt: Is there any appreciable degree of domestic pollution? 


General McNaucuTon: Of a type. This is a river in which the domestic 
| ‘pollution has not been looked after by a sewage works and so on. So if we are 
| to restore the shellfish industry in it, remedial steps must be taken. You 
_ cannot be asked suddenly to stop pollution and put a region back into a state 
| of nature. You have to be practical about it. You have to set the tiller over 
and get the direction going right, and give a reasonable time for it to come 
about. 


i. Mr. Pratt: Are the municipalities expected to look after this condition, 
| or is the federal government expected to do it? 


General McNaucutTon: The responsibility for the policy is a primary 
responsibility as far as we understand it, and it depends of course on the source 
| of the pollution. If it is a federal source, then the federal government would 
i e involved primarily, and if it is a provincial responsibility, it would fall upon 
_ that section in which it is generated. 

Mr. McGErE: What about the United States sector? Is it a federal respons- 
ibility there? 

General McNaucutTon: The provincial responsibility in this matter has 
been recognized in New Brunswick by the passing of an act, and the N.B. 
water authority is bringing this into effect; it is in the process of getting 
_ organized to work. They have followed the notable example of Ontario which 
set up a water resources commission, for one reason namely, to improve 
the boundary waters in the connecting channels, and the boundary waters of 
| the St. Lawrence system. 

That has been taken up now in a very firm manner by the Ontario govern- 
ment, and we are really getting along very well in the cleaning up of that 
pollution. However, I would like to defer comment on the Ontario commission 


| until we come to it a little later when I can give you more specific information. 


+ 
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On the United States side there is provision for very extensive support 
to municipalities by the federal authorities. The evidence before the commis- 
sion would indicate that as long as we can evolve sensible and reasonable 
proposals, and do not get into too much of a hurry to get things done, there 
will be propounded solutions which will be acceptable to the people of the 
vicinity, which will bring about these improvements. 

The need for improvement in these pollution matters is recognized, and 
the type of measures which are needed is known, 

We have already from our experience in ten years or more of surveys 
and working on the connecting channels of the great lakes system, evolved 
what we call objectives in boundary waters quality control. We have decided 
on these objectives having regard to the situation in the boundary lakes and 
rivers, with one minor qualification, and the technical experts have reported 
that they are suitable. They are undoubtedly recommendations which we will — 
make to the government, and they will prove to be an application of the — 
objectives of quality control, and will prove the reason for the change that is — 
needed. F 

That change is needed now in the great lakes connecting channels. We — 
do not have the problem of anadromous fish, that is, fish migrating into the 
basin from the sea. But in the St. Croix that has been one of the matters we — 
have been instructed to consider, and we have to make sure that the channels ~ 
carry enough dissolved oxygen to take care of these incoming or outgoing fish. 
But it is not too difficult a matter to arrange. . 

The St. Croix has been a most interesting study from many points of 4 é 
view for the commission, and I venture not only to express satisfaction with | 
the way in which our board has carried on in developing all the aspects of the © 
rivers before us, but also with the fact that we are going to be able to give © 
a very constructive, useful and acceptable report to the governments. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on the St. Croix de- © 
velopment? 4 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Suppose the commission should find that the pollution 
occurring, as mentioned in the United States, is affecting a river flowing into ~ 
Canada. What action would the commission take in order to correct that situa- — 
tion, whether it happens in the United States or in Canada? t 

General McNauGHTOoN: The action of the commission is to draw attention ~ 
to the fact that it exists. It also draws attention to the fact that the pollution © 
originated in one country, which is harmful to the health and property of the ~ 
other, and that it is forbidden by the treaty. It then becomes the obligation of 
the United States, if the pollution starts in the United States and comes into- 
Canada and injures health and property. We draw it to the attention of the 
United States as a breach of the treaty, and they are under obligation to have 
it cleared up. 

They may clear it up by federal measures, or they may impose the 
obligation to do so on one of their states or municipalities. But it becomes ~ 
their responsibility, just the same as it becomes our responsibility in the- 
connecting channels of the great lakes where we found that some of our 
municipalities were in breach of article four of the treaty of 1909. 

In that case the federal government here drew it to the attention of 
the government of Ontario, and that was one of the reasons the government of 
Ontario set up this water commission under Mr. Snider, about which I shall 
have a word or two to say later when we come to these channels, if I may. 

Mr. HerRRIDGE: Thank you. 3 

General McNauGutTon: So if the pollution is of a character that it comes 
from one country to the other, and if it is shown to be injurious, it will be 
the problem of the country which does it, and which is in derogation of the 
treaty obligation, and they must clear it. up. i 
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| Mr. Montcomery: I would like to refer to a small river. It is not a large 
_ stream, but it rises in Maine and flows through Houlton and on around. 
a | What section should the municipality take to get the commission to investigate 
that stream? I suppose that until the International Joint Commission looks 
4 into the matter there is no real proof that there is pollution; but this stream 
_ is pretty badly polluted. There used to be fish in it, but there are no fish 
' there any more. It is a branch of the St. John river and it enters into the 
St. John river at Woodstock. It is very badly polluted in the opinion of many 
_ Canadians, and even if cattle should drink from it at low water, they die. 

. General McNaucHTon: Does any of the pollution originate in Maine? 


i Mr. MONTGOMERY: Yes, it does. It comes primarily from a potato starch 
- factory. 

General McNAuGHTON: Yes, I know about the case. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: What action should the municipality take? 

- General McNaucuton: I think the responsibility in that matter is very 
clear. In the first place, the municipality ought to report it to the provincial 
authority. In New Brunswick you have a water commission being organized. 
_. They are the people who ought to know about it. 

i If they are satisfied that the situation is bona fide and there is a real 
- complaint, and that the cause of pollution originates in the United States, 
_ which satisfies the definition of the treaty, and that it is injurious to health 
and property, then they have a perfect right to communicate from the 
_ provincial government to the federal authority here. Then, no doubt if the 
- federal authority can be content with the source, we would soon have it 
_ before the commission; and then it would be our business to organize. But 
you can well imagine that unless we have a specific direction from the 
_ federal government, we cannot go running around looking for things to do. 
In the first instance we do not have the staff to do it, and we are not competent 
_ to originate a problem. A problem must be put to us. 
Mr. MontTGOoMERY: Thank you very much. 
Mr. Pratt: Is this commission in New Brunswick purely a study com- 
mission, or has it any powers to act? 
~~ General McNaucuton: I am afraid I have not the legislation here, but 
jm the organization is certainly becoming very effective, because some of their 
technical officers are taking part in the St. Croix investigations. 

The CHarrmMAN: Might I interrupt to say that General McNaughton 
will be before us next Thursday. He will take your question as notice, Mr. 
Pratt, and will answer it at that time. 

p -_ General McNavucuton: I shall bring the New Brunswick legislation with 
me next time. 

_-- Mr, Pratt: Thank you. 

The CHatrRMAN: Are there any further questions on the St. Croix? 


st General McNauGHTon: In connection with the St. John river, we ren- 
be dered our report some years ago. One of the recommendations in the case of 
the St. John river was to point out that even with the limited amount of 
upstream storage which was available for the Beechwood project, it would be 
a useful project to be proceeded with. The government of New Brunswick 
et accepted that recommendation as you know, and Beechwood has been built 
to the extent that two units are now operating. There is space for a third 
unit, but until we have regulated the flow from some source for them, it would 
not be economic to put in a third unit. 

is ‘We have been hopeful that opportunities to make arrangement for up- 
- stream storage either in Maine or similarly in the province of Quebec up the 
_ Madawaska might come about without notice, so we have kept our engineering 
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board in existence on a sort of watching brief basis, ready to step into the 
picture without any more ado, to do the studies which might be indicated if 
the occasion makes it possible. So we are holding a watching brief on the 
St. John. 

Coming further west, perhaps I should refer to the St. Lawrence basin. 
Members of the committee will recall that the commission almost since its 
inception in 1912 has been intimately concerned with the developments in 
the international section of the St. Lawrence. ’ 

In 1921 the commission made a very thorough investigation of the St. 
Lawrence basin and the seaway power projects, and it rendered a very com- 
prehensive report which the governments of both sides were happy to accept 
in principle. 

But from 1921 for the next 25 years there were a good many essays at 
getting started on developments which the commission indicated, but they 
did not get very far. There were several which got up to the planned stage, 
and some of them got before the congress of the United States; but they did 
not reach the point of execution so that practical measures could be taken. 

In 1952 we had a year of very very high flows on the St. Lawrence, and 
the levels of lake Ontario went up to a point that a great deal of damage 
was done on the shores. It became a matter of public concern; I mean the 
protection of the communities on either side of the boundary in that region. 
So the two governments decided to refer the question of the level of lake 
Ontario to the commission to investigate and perhaps institute a regime for 
facilities to control the level. 

Thus quite comprehensive studies of levels have been carried out by the 
commission ever since, and they ended up by a report by the Lake Ontario 
board of engineers to the commission recommending that the range of stage 
of lake Ontario should be reduced to 244.0 as a low stage, and to 248.0 as a 
high stage. 

In nature the low stage of lake Ontario may run to below 243, so a low 
stage of 242 was a positive advantage to navigation. In nature the high 
stage has gone above 249; so by bringing the high stage down to 248.0, 
there was a definite advantage to the people along the shore who were com- 
plaining of the floods. I beg your pardon: I used 242: I should have said 244, 
and with a range of stage from 244 to 248. ; 

The Lake Ontario board of engineers pointed out that it was not only 
the high level of lake Ontario which was the reason for damage occurring, 
but that it was the time at which it occurred; and that there were seasons 
of the year when high levels could be tolerated and which would not result 
in very much damage; whereas if the same levels occurred in early spring, 
they would prove to be very damaging. 

So taking all these factors into account, the commission’s lake Ontario 
board made a positive recommendation to fix the levels of lake Ontario under 
regulation from 244.0 to 248.0, and that the recommendation be transmitted 
by the commission to the governments to be approved. 

That was a very important piece of information for the commission 
because with these levels approved we could then go into a study of detailed 
methods of regulation which would be necessary to be adopted in connection 
with the St. Lawrence seaway project, in order that we might benefit’ not 
only the people upstream but those downstream as well, and also to be very 
careful indeed to see that the proposal which we would make would not be 
damaging to any interest, be it either downstream or upstream, in the interests 
of power. 

This study by the lake of Ontario board of engineers was concerned solely 


with conditions on lake Ontario itself. To do the studies downstream we felt — 
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it advisable to set up another board in which engineers from the lower river 


would be involved, and people who where familiar or inherently familiar with 
the conditions which had to be protected against the dangers which might result. 


_ So we established, in connection with the seaway and power project the Inter- 


national St. Lawrence River Board of Control, which had on it engineers from 
Ontario, and from Quebec. 


As far as we were concerned, we found it necessary later to add engineers 


_ who were specially skilled and informed on matters related to navigation. So 
| - that with federal authorities from the Department of Northern Affairs and Na- 
_ tional Resources and Department of Transport added, we have a board of four 


representatives from Canada, with members who were well informed concern- 
ing the interests we had at stake; and these were matched by similar engineers 


- with similar qualifications from the United States. 


Thus, once having settled the range of stages of lake Ontario, we were able 
to turn that problem over to that board of control to study the effects and to 


i come up with a proper regime for the whole river, looking after the interests 


downstream as well as upstream. We were also able with the range of stages 


- that we were going to arrive at for lake Ontario, to give to our navigation 


authorities, who were principally Canadian navigation authorities—because 


the United States are not so much affected—the design for their channels in 
_ the seaway in order to take advantage of this increased depth of water and of 
- the kind of flows that we were going to be able to produce for them at the 
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season of the year when they would be most essential. 
That range of stage was in fact adopted by the seaway authorities, and it 
is reflected in the channels which have now actually been constructed and which 


are almost complete. They are not quite complete because there is a little 
more excavation and cleaning up to be done during the year, and there will 
_ probably be some further channel widening going on next year. But substan- 


tially the channels are ready now. Ships that require the draft can pretty well 
navigate throughout. 

As far as any other method of regulation is concerned the board of control 
has now come up with their report. They have given us very specific proposals, 
known as method 1958-A; and after very careful study we have been able 
to recommend them to the governments as a method which would give this 


| beneficial effect both upstream and downstream without damage or hurt to 
anybody. 


We know that we now have action taken by the United States on that, and 


we hope that very shortly we will have advice of the action which the govern- 
~ ment of Canada wishes to take. In terms of this we may get into operation by 


a properly constituted authority of the two countries. So that the great problem 


ie of this immense river with its immense water resources and immense flows and 
_ the bringing of it into a regimen which will suit the convenience and to the ad- 
_ vantage of the inhabitants of both countries through which it flows has now been 


brought into being and will be made effective. ; 
You cannot regulate the river just by gesturing at it, or by writing nice 
tables. You have to take physical means to do it. So in connection with the 
construction of the power works in the international section by the province of 
Ontario, which wished to do it, and by the state of New York which also 


- wished to do it, one of the conditions for approval of these projects was the 
great regulating works which were constructed at Iroquois. 


The Iroquois dam is a regulating dam. It will put an end to this trouble 


of which I have spoken in connection with the range of stage of lake Ontario. 
So we are approaching the end of the task which was first imposed on the 


commission way back in 1921, and which has gone through various phases 


a since. I think we all feel that the result will be very constructive and very 
useful to both countries. 
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We will get our navigation as we want to have it. We will not get as much 
power as the power people thought they would be allowed to draw out of the 
river; but provided it is in the public interest, I think a line has been drawn 
between the various interests which are affected, and the people do not have 
to be worried about flooding, both upstream and downstream. They will receive 
very good benefits indeed out of this method of regulation. 


I think that is about all I need to say about the St. Lawrence at the 
moment. The seaway is to be opened on June 26 by Her Majesty and that will 
mark the end of a very long endeavour by many of devoted engineers and 
hydrologists, as well as hundreds of people who worked on this very com- 
plicated problem, and who provided the answers which the commission has 
had the privilege to put before the governments, and which have been accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


General McNauGHToN: In the course of the discussion I referred to the 
objectives for boundary waters quality control and the steps which had been 
taken in Ontario and so on. We are still in the St. Lawrence basin so I thought 
I would mention the task which the commission has had in the connecting 
channels of the river between the great lakes. 


You might wonder why I use the term “connecting channels’. So far we 
have not been concerned with pollution in the great lakes themselves, because 
it has been very difficult to prove, even if it is the case, that pollution there 
would come within the prescription of article four of the boundary waters treaty 
as something with which an international body could deal. 


I must make it clear that we are not going to deal with pollution per se 
at all. Perhaps I should not say this, but people can pollute waters on one 
side of a line to their heart’s content, to any extent, and we have no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. It is only when pollution originates on one side and crosses 
the boundary to the injury of health and property on the other side that we 
have any jurisdiction at all. So since the physical facts are usually difficult of 
determination in the great lakes themselves, they were not included in the 
1946 and other references. 


We are concerned with the channels themselves between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Huron and Lake Michigan coming down to the channels north and 
south from Lake Saint Clair, and the channels into the Niagara river. We might 
have had something to do below that, but that aspect of the matter in the 
main river itself has been dealt with in another way. 


Down through the years the commission has carried out a most extensive 
investigation in all of those channels. We have established beyond doubt that 
there was pollution which originated on one side and crossed the boundary to 
the damage of the interests on the other side. 


The next thing our experts had to do for us was to reduce this to a quanti- 
tative basis because a little pollution might not be objectionable or damaging. — 
But there comes a point, as a minimum where it would be damaging, and there — 
comes a point beyond which it would be intolerable. Our first endeavours 
were to arrive at definitions necessary for quality control. Those were worked | 
out in 1949, were submitted to the governments in 1950 and later approved. 
Then it became a matter of how to proceed to bring about the remedies which 
were required. 


On an earlier occasion when a reference along this line had been given 
to the commission, it found that the United States-Canada boundary waters — 
under reference were being polluted contrary to the treaty of 1909. They — 
suggested that the commission should be armed with police powers to prevent 
it. That recommendation was given to the governments and I have no doubt 
it was most carefully reviewed and considered. 
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_ The result was s that in the governments nobody on either side of the line 
v ded it as a practical solution that a commission of an international 
~ character should be given police powers extending into the jurisdiction of the 
_ two main parties. Nothing was done about it. While we had the same 
_ problem again we were very careful in the commission not to make a similar 
recommendation which had proved to be a cul-de-sac. 

_ In 1950 the commission asked for, and was given by the two governments, 
the responsibility of keeping these international waters in the great lakes 
channels under supervision from a pollution point of view. We were given 
authority to bring to the attention of the competent authorities in each case 
any violation of our objectives for boundary waters quality control. We keep 
on bringing such a violation to the attention of these responsible authorities 
until they take steps to cure the matter. As you may imagine, this process is 
not one which yields results quickly. It is slow, but it is sure. 

The result today is, I can report, as a result of what our boards have told 
4 us at our meeting in the second week of April, just a few days ago in Washing- 

ton, that there are now only three municipalities along the Canadian shore 

_ of the connecting channels that we have had to cite for failure to comply with 
; the objectives for boundary water quality control. 
| '.. ~ There are only a few minor instances of pollution originating on the United 
' States side which we have had to draw to their attention. Canada was in 
default of the treaty for many years. However, when the government of the 
- province of Ontario understood the seriousness of the problem, the Ontario 
_ Water Recources commission was set up which is presided over by Mr. Snider. 
a They differ from us. We have authority to point out; but they have the 
_ positive mandate to do something about it and to give aid to the municipalities. 
x First of all, they require the municipalities should take steps to clear up 
es any pollution which may be created and they are able to bring them assistance 
_ by way of technical design of sewage disposal works and are able to help them 
in the way of financing. Because of this there are now only three mu- 
nicipalities remaining about which I will have to write to Mr. Snider saying 
that from our point of view these are the ones in default. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Were some of these refineries causing 
- pollution? 

General McNAUGHTON: In the oa. days, the distilleries and oil refineries 
and all the industries were involved. There were many industries. For ins- 

PEtance, at Sarnia the easiest way was the customary way, as in the past, of 
: letting the waste go into the river. Perhaps it was not too serious at first, 
_ but when everybody did it those larger rivers of ours became the equivalent of 

‘a sewer. Then public attention was directed to it and we were given instruc- 
B tions to look into the matter and dry to clear it up. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): They are not current offenders? 
General McNaucuTon: Right from the very start of our first investigations, 
_ in the hearings when we brought these troubles to the attention of the people 
in the community, when they realized we were, in fact, going to do some- 
hy S thing about it, industry got busy. Industry was the first to remove the stain 
from their slate. Time after time, after we had cited people as having factories 
a which were a source of pollution, they telephoned for an appointment and 
came down to see just what it was and what they had to do to correct it. 
They would say, ‘We cannot remain in a state of being cited for some act 
: of pollution which is contrary to public interest. We want to correct it. 
We have had the most remarkable cooperation from industry on the 
A Canadian side in helping us in the cleaning up of these pollutions. From 
i Eemory I cannot give you the amounts of money spent voluntarily, but there 
“were literally scores of millions of dollars spent voluntarily in order that 
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industry would comply with our boundary waters quality control: The distil- 
leries industry was one of the first to be cleaned up. That is the situation. It is — 
another illustration of what we have to do in the St. Croix. 


You cannot correct the situation overnight. If we keep on pointing out 
where there is non-compliance, and if we do it consistently, we will get the 
St. Croix cleaned up as we have done with others I am sure. 


Mr. MontTGcoMEry: Is the pollution found pretty close to the mouth of the 
stream or is it all the way up the river in the lakes. 


General McNavucuton: The serious pollution starts with the mills upstream. 
That is where the sawdust and fly ash has been put in the river from the mills. — 
You must not blame the mills for it because that was the custom of the trade — 
in those days. Nobody objected and they built the industry on the basis of } 
doing it. We must be sympathetic with the condition they are in; but now that — 
the matter is pointed out it is up to them to do something about it, and it is — 
up to the United States government at one level or another to give it the 
necessary support to clear it up. I am sure that will be done. 


Mr. Pratt: Has consideraion ever been given to federal financial assistance 
to the province or to the municipalities to combat pollution? 


General McNaucurton: I think I am a little out of my depth in the constitu- 
tional part of this. 


Mr. Pratt: Probably we could have the answer at the next meeting. 


General McNaucuton: My understanding of the matter is that in the 
British North America Act this compliance with the policies originating in a 
municipality or a province is a provincial responsibility. That very thorny 
problem of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes basin was gripped by 
the province of Ontario and they are the people who have cleaned it up, not us. 
It may be there was some federal action which originally caused pollution, in 
which case I understand the constitutional position is that the federal authority 
would be the one we would look to to clear it up. 


Mr. Pratt: I was asking if there ever had been any consideration given to 
financial assistance by the federal government? 


General McNaucHTon: There again I would refer you to the governments. 
It would be a matter of policy, I would think. I believe the British North 
America Act is sufficiently broad that it covers most anything if it becomes a 
matter of policy to do it. 


Mr. Pratt: My question was really an historical one. I wanted to know if 
any consideration had ever been given to this. 


General McNaucuton: I cannot answer that. I do not know. 
Mr. Pratt: Thank you. 


General McNaucutTon: We have another question of pollution which is not 
Specifically covered because this boundary waters treaty relates to water. 
However, analagous to it is the question of air pollution. In Canada it is most 
significant in the river between Detroit and Windsor. The matter of air pollution 
is something which has been engaging the attention of the authorities at all — 
levels for many years now, and has come to our attention because of the 
remarkable industrial development which has taken place and which has 
resulted in the burning of large quantities of fuel in one way or another, 
delivering into the atmosphere deleterious gases, smoke, ash, and so on. 


There has been a reaction to that by the public to the extent that it is 
damaging to their health, their property, and their convenience, and they do — 


not like the dirt of it. The housewives do not like dirty smoke or smut 
coming in on them. 
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4 It became quite noticeable in the channels between Detroit and Windsor, 
where there is probably the heaviest water-borne traffic in the world. A lot 
_ of the small ships are burning coal. The ships going down a waterway are 
of course visible to all the inhabitants on either side and if their combustion 
_ goes wrong and they start to smoke they cannot hide it. There was so much 
complaint about this that the commission was instructed to investigate the 
_ situation and see what could be done about it in respect of the suppression of 
vessel smoke. 

uae Incidentally, we were told to investigate air pollution generally in that 
region. 

We These investigations have been carried on over a number of years now, 
' and they have reached the point that the report of the board which was set 
- up is in the hands of the commission, and the first draft of the report we might 

make to governments has been prepared. 

2 These reports are under consideration in the commission, and I cannot, 
at this time, forecast just when those reports will be given to the governments. 
I would think, however, it would be done within a matter of several months. 

_As regards vessel smoke, we were particularly anxious to get our report 
to the governments before this. We hoped that vessels, which might be 
smoking, beyond the code that we are going to propose, start to make use of 

_ the seaway coming in from other countries, would be given fair notice of the 
- kind of apparatus and so on which they will have to have on their vessels, and 
_ the code with which they will have to comply when they come to navigate 
_ the seaway. So it is a matter of considerable urgency to get that code 
- established. 

- We have no jurisdiction or authority to make recommendations other 
than in the particular area of our reference which is the Detroit-Windsor 
area. But no doubt the findings of the technical group, which are very gen- 
- eral in character, will be taken under advisement by the governments when 
_ they receive our report. I imagine that the seriousness of the problem will 
be pointed out and that remedial measures will be propounded very shortly. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on this subject? 


ae Mr. Stinson: Can General McNaughton tell us if he feels that the com- 
- mission has authority to investigate the possible bad effects of fall-out which 
_ might attend nuclear explosions? 

eg General McNauGutTon: There is authority in the treaty of 1909 under 
article nine for any problem that is bothering the governments along the 
- boundary to be referred to the commission. But we have no specific authority 
and no specific jurisdiction in the commission to take up any of those problems 
unless we are invited so to do. 

iS - Our reference has to do with air pollution in the Detroit region, and it is 
~ related primarily to vessel smoke and to industrial smoke in a general way. 
+The governments could, if they so wished, intruct us to investigate the 
fall-out. There would have to be something done by the United States which 
was damaging Canada or vice versa; otherwise we would have no authority to 
come into the picture at all. We have not been given that mandate, and I do 
not think there is any reason the commission should have it, because other 
bodies ‘are in existence which are inherently more competent to do this 
- from particular studies and many other particular aspects than are we. Lf we 
' were to take it up, we would have to draw on them for technical advice, 
- services. and so on. It would only be a duplication. However, we do know that 
fall-out is receiving very careful consideration from our competent authorities, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Atomic Energy Board in cooperation 
ie with the defence department. I do not see where there would be much value 
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to be gained or a contribution made by our entering that field. I would not a 


think it likely therefore that the governments would ask us to do so. We have | 


no initiative in the matter. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Is there any agency which is comparing the radioactive : 
pollution of the waters in lake Ontario, so much of which are used for human 


consumption? 

General McNauGHToN; With respect to measuring the radioactive content 
of lake water, I could not answer the question of my own personal knowledge, 
but I do think there is no doubt about the fact that Mr. Snider’s commission 
would be looking into the matter if there is anything serious involved, That 


would be right within the jurisdiction of the Ontario water resources com- _ 


mission. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. McGee: I think we had a report from Windsor dealing with a strange 
noise which was disturbing the inhabitants, and they were attempting to 
determine its source. 

General McNaucHTon: A noise? 

Mr. McGEE: A noise, yes. 

General McNaucurton: That is a new one to me. We have had to deal with 
things coming across the boundary such as pollution in the water, but never 
with noise. 


Mr. McGee: It was reported at Windsor last fall in a series of newspaper 
articles that there was a noise which was disturbing the sleep of the residents 
of Windsor. So you can add one more item to your list. ae 


Mr. MONTGOMERY: Was the noise accompanied by a blue and yellow light? 


General McNaucurTon: It has to go across the boundary if it is to be our 
concern. Noise is something I have not had as yet. I might mention that since 
we are in the St. Lawrence basin, one of the references which was given to us 
in the form of a clause in the Niagara treaty of 1950, was the remedial ar- 
rangements at Niagara, and they were arrived at between the two governments. 
In that case the commission was invited to carry out studies of remedial 
measures which were needed in order to improve the scenic beauty of Niagara 
falls and to see to it that the allocation of water which was made was within 
the limit of the treaty, and that the water remaining was distributed so as 
best to promote the view. Those studies were carried out internationally. 


We arrived at a design on remedial works. These were a series of gates to 


be erected at Grass island. These gates were built and have been placed in | 


operation. The commission has continuing responsibility for the supervision, 
not of the measurement of water, because that is done by accredited officers 
of the two governments, but as they affect the beauty of the falls; so we 


exercise that supervision through the Niagara board of control which reports a 


to the commission semi-annually. 


We have now had about a year’s experience with the operation of the — 


control gates, and of continuous observance of the falls, and of the water levels 
at the Grass island pool and we are well satisfied that everything is in order 
and is being kept in order in the interests of the two countries. 


It is a magnificent spectacle. Niagara was in danger of disintegration if it 


had been left in a state of nature. But with what has been done, a redistribution 


of the flow, and the stopping of its concentration in spots, all these measures 2 


have been taken, and they give promise that for many generations to come 


the people of the two countries will have the benefit of a wonderful spectacle, 


and also that the power people will get their power within reason and without 
hurting and damaging the scenic aspects. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: We may take that as a facetious remark. 

ne General McNaucuton: It is not something under the jurisdiction of the 
commission, at any rate. 

i I turn now to two rivers which are very important to their communities, 
the Souris and the Red rivers. We shall take the Souris first of all. 

_ The Souris, after talking about the St. Lawrence, is a small river, a very 
pe small river indeed. It also has the unfortunate habit of almost drying up 
» at certain seasons or in certain years. It originates in Saskatchewan, flows 
across the boundary into North Dakota, and after a great loop flows back 
into Manitoba and eventually joins the Assiniboine, and then the Assiniboine 
_ joins the Red. While this river is small as rivers go, it is a very important 
river to the localities through which it passes. That is most particularly the 
case in the south eastern part of Saskatchewan down around Estevan, where 
a very large oil development is taking place; and of course in North Dakota 
as well, around the city of Minot, which needs that water because it is about 
its only source of supply. 

When the Souris gets into Manitoba the need for water itself is not so 
' important. There the matter which they have been worrying about, is the 
» flooding of the Souris, and the damage done by the flood waters. As long 
as there is enough water to supply the stock and for domestie purposes along 
’ the river, the present requirements of Manitoba are met. But in other parts 
we have now reached the point where with the requirements of developing 
~ communities, industries and farming, as well as the oil industry, on both 
‘sides of the boundary, we have to cut up or divide something which was 
in very short supply, and to do it as equitably and as fairly as we can for 
the benefit of the people of the regions served. 

That reference has been before the commission for a good many years. 
Since water was in short supply, there was a lot of interest in it, and a lot 
of competition for its use, and it has been an exceedingly difficult problem to 
solve. But finally the Commission arrived at interim recommendations to 
the governments as to how it should be done. We feel, in the commission, 
that we have based our judgment, not only on the investigations of our 
board, but also on the commission’s own study of this region, because on 
a good many occasions, at almost every appropriate season of the year, the 
commission has carried out “on the spot” examinations in order to get first 
hand knowledge and experience there. 

We also had in Canada in dealing with this problem the benefit of the 
special knowledge of one of the commissioners, the hon. George Spence. 
Dr. Spence was a long time resident of Saskatchewan. He farmed in that 
region for many years and his personal knowledge of the problems of irriga- 
tion in general and of the Souris basin in particular was of the greatest 
assistance to the commission. Dr. Spence has now retired from the commission 
but I felt I would like to have the privilege of making that statement of 
- appreciation of his services on this occasion when I report that we have 
been able to reach agreement on an interim solution, and that the com- 
- mission’s report has been made to the governments. 
— A few days ago we received the consent of the Canadian government to 

our report, and we have the approval of the governments of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. We know that North Dakota has approved. it, and we are 
assured that we may shortly expect a formal note from the United States 
putting the proposals into effect. There was a problem which was pretty acute, 
bearing on the current interest of the people of the region and which had to 
be solved. Also the solution of that problem enabled us to give assurance to 
_ the power commission of the province of Saskatchewan that their proposed 
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dam for retaining the waters for the new thermal power plant at Long Creek 
could be dealt with without any anxiety that it might seriously or adversely 
affect the interests south of the boundary which might question the wisdom 
of it. 

We were able to give them the assurance they could proceed with that 
construction without any risk. -That dam at Estevan on Long Creek has been 
built. The power plant,‘in the Estevan coal field, has a capacity of 200,000 
kilowatts. I am told it is now operating. I am also told that, with this inter- 
connection arrangement between the power commissions of Manitoba and 
_ Saskatchewan becoming effective, the plant in Estevan is likely to be doubled 
in capacity, which is the limit of the condensing water that can be safely 
counted on as coming down Long creek. 

The possibility of difficulties of allocation which might have prevented that 
great development both in the interests of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, has 
been removed and matters are now proceeding satisfactorily. 


Mr. MANDzIuK: Could we have any idea what the recommendations will 
consist of as the people in southwestern Manitoba are disturbed. The people 
in the towns of Melita and Souris are disturbed and it has been brought to the 
general’s attention that the flow of water is controlled by the United States 
and that more water flows from Saskatchewan into the United States than 
comes into Manitoba. 

Last fall the town of Souris suffered from lack of water. This is a serious 
problem. Will this recommendation increase the flow of water into Manitoba 
or at any rate into these towns? 


General McNaucuTon: The situation of the flow into Manitoba will in fact 
be protected in this commission based on existing uses. This is an interim 
order which has been proposed so that if the uses of the water in the Souris 
river—which can be served appropriately from the Souris river—should in- 
crease, the commission does not have to wait to get more jurisdiction from the 
governments; the jurisdiction of the commission has been reserved and we 
can take it up again any time it is required. 

Perhaps I should explain a little bit about the problem and what has 
been done about it. 

Mr. Manpziuk: That would be very much appreciated. 


General McNaucuton: As you rightly observed, the Souris rises in the 
province of Saskatchewan and flows across the boundary. In many of the 
cases of rivers flowing across the boundary, as stated in the case of the St. 
Mary and Milk rivers, dealt with in article VI of the treaty, it was generally 
agreed by treaty that we arrive at an equality of division at the boundary as 
a measure of proper equity. 


Starting at the headwaters, we had many discussions with the province 
of Saskatchewan, and the authorities of Saskatchewan were agreeable to the 
application of that principle to the Souris. It is a little complicated by the 
fact Long Creek also originates in Saskatchewan and makes a loop in North 
Dakota before it comes back into and joins the Souris system. So it took us 
quite a time to arrive at a formula of words to carry into effect the general 
principle of an equality of division of flows, giving us half and the downstream 
state half. 


However, I think we have a formula which will do it and it is acceptable 
to North Dakota and Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Manpziuk: The commission realizes that twenty cubic feet per second 
which the Souris river gets when it comes into Manitoba in the five months 
of the year is absolutely insufficient for the town of Souris and the other towns, 
in particular, Melita. Is there not a duck preserve or marsh established by the 
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‘United States? I could draw to your attention the fact that there are state- 


toup. 
General McNauGutTon: That is right. 
Mr. MAanpbziuK: Why? 


; General McNavucutTon: If you had been with us at some of the hearings I 
- do not think you would say the people of Manitoba were getting less con- 
_ sideration than the ducks, because we have brought that matter to their 
attention. 

e. _ Mr. Manpziux: There have been some editorials on this subject. 

$ _ General McNaucHToN: May I go into this a little more in detail because 
it is very important? 

Mr. Manpziuk: We would appreciate it. 


oe General McNaucutTon: It is of great concern to the people in these regions. 
- I may say that, personally, I have a pretty fair knowledge of this region. I 
was born not very far from the Souris country, in the town of Moosomin. I 
know that region from my earliest youth. 

What happened in connection with this matter of the Souris is there were 
two aspects which came to our attention many years ago. That is the reason 
~ the commission was asked to take it up. The first was the floods which came 
across. The Souris was very susceptible to floods and people were interested 
-_ in some remedial measures for flood abatement. 

We were also interested in being sure, in the five summer months, that 
there should be a minimum flow going through the river while it was open 
and unfrozen, for the purpose of stock watering and domestic use, and so on. The 
- first arrangement which was made was that the United States should release 
bd ten cubic feet per second down the Souris in the five summer months and, if 
necessary, draw down their own wildlife reservoirs to give that flow. That 
ten cubic feet per second was established before the commission at some 
f hearings before I had anything to do with it, as being insufficient, and the 
ee figure of twenty cubic feet per second was then made effective. 

At the hearings which we have had in the commission down in those 
regions the commission has repeatedly been told that what was required was 
the maintenance of that twenty cubic feet per second for the present. At 
- these hearings we have been informed by the government authorities con- 
cerned that that is the requirement which should be maintained and that 
requirement is maintained in the recommendations which we have made to 


ay the governments. 

ae The difficulty of the commission in this matter is that while we have 
. of division at the boundary of North 
~ Dakota and Manitoba that we have in the case of the flow of water from 
* Saskatchewan into North Dakota, we have not applied that formula of equality 
of division because there is not yet an established use In Manitoba. When 
_ there is, we will have the opportunity to reopen the matter and take it up 


on that basis. . 
2 For many years the American wild life people have been developing the 
marshes in the lower Souris in the vicinity of Westhope and to the ducks. 
2 They have spent millions of dollars. They have appropriated the flows of 
a the river, and the wild life people claim that by taking the water into use 
they have established a use under the treaty and that they have a right to 


that use. We in the Canadian section of the commission have never accepted 
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that contention. However, we have never been able to press for a reallocation 
except on the basis of a proven necessity, and we have not yet got that 
proven necessity for Manitoba. 

The Canadian commissioners are very concerned about this matter be- 
cause we feel eventually there will be uses in Manitoba; and we have therefore 
refused to accept this prescription of United States ownership of that flow. 
We believe that because the water comes from Saskatchewan, and because 
the Saskatchewan law provides for certain uses which are lawful, and they 
have never given permission to turn water needed for human consumption 
over to the ducks, we have a valid claim for that water which should be 
implemented when it is proved to be needed. We believe we will have no 
particular difficulty in implementing it, once a real use and a real need for 


it is established by the municipalities along the river and by the Manitoba _ 


authorities. Once that is available we will be happy to take the matter up 
again right away. 

Mr. Manpzriuxk: The General and the committee will realize I am not 
acquainted with this matter personally. Mr. Dinsdale, who is unable to be 
present, asked me to speak on this. The flow of the water to Manitoba is 
completely stopped after October 15. 

General McNaucutron: The position in the minds of the commission 
when they made this recommendation of twenty cubic feet per second during 
the five months of the summer was, if the river freezes up, the ice freezes 
down to the bottom and you cannot get any water through in the winter-time, 
anyway. 

We now have an equal division of whatever flows are at the Saskatchewan 
boundary, but there is no flow in the winter-time. 

Mr. Manpziuk: But there is a regulation of the flow on the Souris river 
between North Dakota and Saskatchewan. 

General McNaucuHTon: On the basis now of equality of division. 

Mr. MAnpziux: Just what does that term mean? 


General McNauGuHtTon: Equal division of such flows as there are. Half 
is made available to North Dakota and half to Saskatchewan. Counsel and 
all the lawyers who appeared before the commission representing Canadian 
interests have made it very clear we must maintain that right and we have 
given up no rights. But before we can ask or arrange for the wild life 
people to open their gates, we have to be able to say there is a real use for 
the water. It has not yet been established. 

Mr. ManvziuK: I think that can be proven. Last fall these towns were 
in desperate straits. The water supply was dangerously low. 

General McNaucurton: I would like to say that right on the heart of our 
recommendations we have kept human needs above those of the ducks. Do you 
know what a duck costs? To raise a duck on a wild life reserve requires three 
acre-feet of water, which goes off in evaporation. That is a lot of water. 

I will read you the item concerning the interim measures: 


20. The interim measures for apportionment hereinafter recommended 


recognize as a first objective the importance of making water available : 


for human and livestock consumption and for household use. 


The moment there are uses proven we will be very glad to hear about it. 
Under the arrangement made we have every authority to reopen the matter. 
Mr. McGEE: What is an acre-foot? 


General McNavucutTon: The unit of measurement of quantity of water used in 


hydroelectric developments, irrigation and so on. It is the amount of water 


which would be represented by an acre with one foot depth. : a 
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General McNavucutow: Yes, and that water goes off in the form of evapora- 


Mr. PRATT: Is there a time element? 
5 General McNAuGHTON: Three acre-feet per year. 
er The CHAIRMAN: How deep are these rivers which freeze to the bottom? 


General McNAvuGHTON: The Souris is generally a matter of inches rather 
mn feet. These are little rivers, but they are mighty important to the people 
the region. 

When I speak of a flow of twenty cubic feet per second in the summer 
nths, it is well to bear in mind that the Souris at that crossing has naturally 
ery irregular flow and mostly in the spring-time there would be no flow at 
, or only one or two cubic feet per second in the Summer. What the people 
ng there were anxious to get some years ago was a regulated flow, some flow 
the time rather than the total amount. 

Mr. MANDZIUK: Is there a dam in North Dakota? 

General McNAUGHTON: There are several dams down to the south. 


os Mr. MANDZIUK: That is where the water goes and the Canadians feel they 
should at least get the water which goes into North Dakota, and that they 
a) hould get that in Manitoba. 
< General MCNAUGHTON: With the best legal advice we could obtain, the 
oor was left open for us to take this matter up at any time; but in order for it 
: be taken up it must be proven that there is a real need ond in that event the 
mmission has power to deal with the matter. 
If there is a shortage of water with flows below that twenty cubic feet per 
cond, I think the minute we have that proven we have the authority to step 
. and take action to see that nobody is hurt. 


Mr Manpziuk: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, this will conclude the hearings this morning. 
I know, from the questions asked, that the members have been very interested 
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Ey 78s Beh _ REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


SECOND REPORT 


_ On Thursday, February 26, 1959, the House referred to your Committee 
fon Items numbered 76 to 105 inclusive of the Main Estimates 
59-) uy 
‘ Your Committee has held ten meetings during which it heard statements 
d evidence from the late Honourable Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State 
' External Affairs, and Mr. N. A. Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for 
ternal Affairs, assisted by the late Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under- 
‘Secretary of State for External Affairs, and Messrs. R. M. Macdonnell, Deputy 
Inder-Secretary of State for External Affairs: M. Cadieux, Assistant Under- 
cretary of State for External Affairs; Ross Campbell, Special Assistant to 
> Minister; W. T. Delworth, Executive Assistant to the Minister; H. Best, 
Executive Assistant to the Minister; J. H. Taylor, Executive Assistant to the 
er-Secretary of State for External Affairs; H. F. Davis, Head, European 
Jivision; H. F. Clark, Head, Finance Division; K. Goldschlag, Head, Economic 
vision II; J. H. Cleveland, Head, American Division; C. Hardy, Latin 
rican Section. From the Department of Trade and Commerce: Dr. Oey 
, Director, Economic and Technical Assistance Administration, assisted by 
ssrs. D. Bartlett, Chief of Planning; F. E. Pratt, Chief of Capital Projects; 
D. Mills, Chief of Technical Co-operation; and J. H. Marshall, Chief of 
ance and Administration. From the Canadian Section of the International 
mt Commission: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, assisted by Miss 
M. Sutherland, Secretary, and Messrs. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary; 
R. Peterson, Engineering Adviser; J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; and A. 
Murphy, Draftsman. 
Your Committee has considered the above listed Items, approves them, 
d recommends them to the House for approval. 
The deliberations of your Committee were necessarily restricted and 
rvaded with a great sense of loss by the untimely death of the Secretary of 
ite for External Affairs, Dr. Sidney E. Smith, and the passing of Mr. W. D. 
tthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, both of 
om your Committee found of great assistance in its studies. ; 


‘orthright presentation of the activities of the International Joint Com- 
ssion and for his outstanding work on behalf of Canada. General McNaughton 
rightly take a large share of credit for the increased degree of under- 
ding between the Governments of Canada and the United States regarding 
- solution of the many problems related to the development of Hydro- 
etric Power in the Columbia River Basin. 

Information presented to the Committee indicates that the problem of 
Palestine Refugee in the Near East is no closer to solution than ‘it has 
for the past eight years. During that period Canada has contributed, 
h the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, assistance valued at 
ine million dollars. This sum has apparently little relationship to the 
Pf pita contributions made by other contributing countries or to Canada’s 
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Your Committee expresses its appreciation to General McNaughton for . 
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interests in the area. ‘While your Committee recognizes that Canada’ 'S fordignt 
policy is closely associated with the policies of the United Nations it does not 
necessarily follow that expenditures for relief and particularly commitments — 
of a continuing nature should be made in a specific area without first determin- 


Your Committee recommends that further study be given to programs requiring 
expenditures of this kind. The Committee is hopeful that initiative may be 
taken toward a solution of this refugee problem. 

With regard to the Colombo Plan, your Committee feels that a great deal — 
more can be done to inform the Canadian Public of the use made of Colombo — 
Plan funds abroad, and of the procurement of services and Canadian-made 
goods for shipment to Colombo Plan countries. While it is appreciated that a — 
certain amount of planning toward this end is now going on in the Economic — 
and Technical Assistance Administration Branch of the Department of Trade — 
and Commerce, your Committee is of the opinion that an immediate start ~ 
should be made on the formation of an Information Service within the ~ 
Administration. This could probably be accomplished by the employment of 
an Information Officer and the utilization of Information facilities existing in > a 
the Department. j 

Your Committee learned that there were still many Dareeenies occupied by 2. 
the Department abroad as Embassies, Consulates and Chanceries on a lease ~ 
‘basis. In view of the reciprocal arrangements relating to the freedom from — 
taxation of property owned by foreign missions and the fact that property — q 
values in many parts of the world have continued to appreciate since the © 7 
conclusion of World War II, not to mention the periodic difficulties encountered ahr 
in attempting to re-negotiate leases, it is apparent that additional emphasis — 
placed on a program of property acquisition would, over a long term, result 
in a considerable saving of Public Funds. oe 

As recommended in its Report presented to the House on Wednesday 2 
August 20, 1958 your Committee was enabled to commence its sittings within ~ 
one month of the beginning of this Session and this has greatly contributed — 
to the orderly and efficient manner in which it has conducted its deliberations. _ 
It urges that its work may be scheduled in a similar manner at tute i 
Sessions. 


A copy of the Minutes of Provecdings and Evidence is appended. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. O. WHITE, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


eae vies THURSDAY, April 23, 1959. | 


- The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.15 a.m. this day. 
e Chairman, Mr. White, presided. 


- Members present: Messrs. Argue, Dinsdale, Fairfield, Herridge, Jones, Jung, 
nnard, ‘Macquarrie, Martin (Essex East), McCleave, McGee, Montgomery, 
chard (Ottawa East), Smith (Calgary South), Stinson and White—(16). 


In attendance: From The International Joint Commission (Canadian Sec- 

_ tion): General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman; Miss E. M. Sutherland, 
ecretary; Mr. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary; Mr. E. R. Peterson, Engineer- 

ng Adviser; Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; and Mr. A. J. Murphy, . 
aftsman. . 
The Chairman observed presence of quorum and called upon General 

i cNaughton to answer certain questions asked at a previous meeting. 


_ Items 96 and 97, relating to the International Joint Commission were 
. called and General McNaughton proceeded with his review of the Commission’s 
' activities from the Souris River to the Columbia River Basin. 

~ During the course of his statement copies of the ‘Report to the International. 
int Commission United States and Canada—Water Resources of the Columbia 
ver Basin—Economic Studies” prepared by the International Columbia River 
gineering Board, and Appendix VI thereto, were distributed to the Members 
the Committee. 


eS At 10.55 a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again later this day. — 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.50 p.m. this day. 

The Chairman, Mr. White, presided. 

‘Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Allard, Fairfield, Garland, Hellyer, 
erridge, Lafreniere, Lennard, Mandziuk, McCleave, McGee, Montgomery, 
Nugent, Pratt, Richard (Ottawa East), Smith (Calgary South), and White . 
(17). 

Me In attendance: In addition to those persons listed in attendance this morn- 

g, Mr. J. H. Cleveland, Head of American Division. 

y _ The Chairman called on General McNaughton to continue his presentation, 
following which he was questioned. ; 
Copies of 3 tables relating to a 
Basin were distributed to members an 
oday’s record. (Appendix fe Ane 


"Items 96 and 97 were adopted. 


lternative projects in the Columbia River 
d ordered printed as an appendix to 


n—was called and adopted. 


ll of the Chair. 


: Item 76—Departmental Administratio 


At 5.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the ca 
ana J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Standing Committee on External Affairs met in camera at 10.00 a. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. White, presided. A Nig: ; 


- Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Argue, Fairfield, Herridge, Jones, — 
Kucherepa, MacLellan, Macquarrie, McCleave, McGee, Richard (Ottawa East), 
Smith (Calgary South), Vivian, and White-—(14). Rios Seok ; = 

A draft “Report to the House” containing certain observations and recom- ; 
mendations was considered. Following discussion, it was amended and the 


Chairman instructed to present it to the House as the Committee’s “Second — 
Report”. ; . 


~The work of the Committee was reviewed and suggestions concerning 


the future scope of the Committee’s deliberations were considered. a ; 


At 10:45 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


eM 
j 


J. E- O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


rie as EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1959. 
9 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. There were one or two 
peyened: questions from the last meeting. One dealt with water resources 


nt: that the General left off. At our last meeting we were dealing with 
ie Souris River. 


General A. G. L. McNaucuton, P.C. (Chairman, Canadian Section, Inter- 
national Joint Commission): Mr. Chairman, the question in respect to the 
fesent standing of provincial legislation in the province of New Brunswick 
_ regard to water resources and pollution control was asked by Mr. Pratt. 
In 1956 the legislature of New Brunswick passed an act in regard to this 
ject. ‘Primarily it was an act to set up an organization to study the matter 
and then bring in recommendations. Since that time the matter has progressed 
nd in 1958 an amendment to the act was made which provides for the control 
f the use of the water in lakes, streams and water courses in the province. 
/ also provided for the control or prevention of pollution of such water, 
the allocation of the use of such water to the several users or applicants 
therefor, and the fixing of penalties for the violation of any regulation made 
mder authority of this section. Further, the act provides that these regulations 
all have the same force of law as if enacted by the legislature. The act 
was to come into force on a date to be fixed by proclamation. As this proc- 
mation has now been made, New Brunswick has effective legislation for 
the control of water pollution in the rivers and waters of New Brunswick. 

. The other question related to the Souris. I reported that the studies of 
ie Souris had been completed by the International Joint Commission and 
at under date of March 19, 1958, a report, with recommendations, was made 
to the governments of Canada and the United States. I also reported that 
yy a letter over the signature of the Prime Minister, bearing the date of 
March 20, 1959, we were informed that our proposals had been Bere 
lay I table this letter? 


Ja The Cuareman: Is it agreed that it be printed gentlemen? 
_ Agreed. 
Miss E. M. Sutherland, 
3 - Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission, Ottawa. 


‘I refer to your letter dated April 11, 1958, addressed to the late 
_ Secretary — of State for External Affairs, concerning a report of the 


rie s _ International Joint Commission dated 19 March, 1958, to the govern- | 


- ments of the United States and Canada, on the Souris river reference 
of 15 January, 1940. 


the new interim measures recommende 
of 19 March, 1958 in lieu of the interim measures which were recom- 


aes mended in the commission’s report of 2 October, 1940. 
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~~ Iam pleased to inform you that the government of Canada approves — 
d in paragraph 22 of the report — 
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At that time we had not heard from the government of the United States. a 

Since then, under date of April 3, 1959, we have a copy of a letter which | 
was sent to the chairman of the United States section of the commission, signed | 
by Mr. Douglas Dillon as under secretary for economic affairs. May I table 
this letter? 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed, gentlemen? 

Agreed. : 


Department of State 
Washington 


The Honourable Douglas McKay, 
Chairman, United States Section, 


International Joint Commission. 


The department has given careful consideration to the report of 
the International Joint Commission to the United States and Canadian 
governments, dated March 19, 1958, on the Souris river. This report 
reviews the events which have taken place since January 15, 1940, when 
the two governments first referred this matter to the commission. It 
also presents, in paragraph 22, recommendations for amending certain 
interim measures which have been in effect since 1941 and which, with 
changing times and altered circumstances, have now been found to 
require modification. 

Paragraph 22 recommends to the two governments that they 
authorize the commission to create a joint board of engineers, to be 


designated as the international Souris river board of control, and that. a 


they approve five interim measures, which are described in detail in 
that paragraph, as substitutes for the interim measures recommended 


in the commission’s report of October 2, 1940 and approved by the 


United States and Canadian governments on March 28, 1941 and April 
25, 1941 respectively. 

I am pleased to advise you that the government of the United States 
approves all the recommendations of the commission contained in 
paragraph 22 of its report on the Souris river, dated March 19, 1958. 


The letter which I have just mentioned also accepts the recommendations 
which we have made. The first duty of the Commission will be to take a 
steps to bring these arrangements into effect. 


General McNauGHToN: There was a further question asked at our last 
meeting in respect to the Souris region. It related to the Garrison dam on 
the Missouri river and the use to which the waters of that dam might be 
put, including a proposal which was under study by one of the engineering 
boards of the commission for the. use of the channel of the Pembina river 


to carry waters to certain areas in the United States which were under study _ 


from the point of view of irrigation. 


I had a map of the region, showing the plan of the proposal, enlarged; 
it is on the stand. The pointer is now indicating Garrison dam. The waters 
from that particular reservoir on the Missouri river will flow along the line 
that is being indicated and go down to the north of Minot, which is on the 
loop of the Souris river, in North Dakota. These waters will be used” in 
that region flowing to the east of the canal, which is shown by the red line, 
recovered again and brought into other reservoirs and then brought down 
to the south and siphoned over so that they flow through the Devil’s lake — 
region into the other existing channels at that point. The waters will be — 
used generally for the irrigation of the land, which is shown further to the 
east, near the Red River. That is the land which the United States are plan- : 
ning to irrigate. Difficulty has been experienced in reaching by gravity the — 
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7 hich _has been indicated by the pointer. This region is south of 
embina river and still to the west of the Red river. 7 
he proposal which is under study is to take some of the waters derived 
rom the return flows in the Souris basin and carry them down the Souris 
Fig iver with a connection across the height of land which is not very high, into 
that area which, is occupied at present by a chain of small lakes, thus bringing 
. them into the Pembina basin, through a loop and back into the United 
_ States to be used to irrigate that region immediately to the south. 
| [aie We can give you no report on the practicability of that proposal because 
ie! matter is still under study by the International Souris-Red Rivers En- 
neering Board. We do not know whether or not it is entirely practicable, 
or do we know what advantages would come to Canada from that service 
_ transmission of water which would be rendered to the United States. 
ini. hese matters will be discussed in the commission as soon as we have 
Mes tI e engineering background. That is all I have to say in respect of the 
" Souris unless there are some questions. 
*  ~—-«~Mr. McGrxE: How does the canal cross the river as it is? 


_ General McNavucuHtTon: There is a siphon proposed under the river. The 
ater would come down, go under the river and come up again. 

_ Mr. McGee: Through a pipe? 

_ General McNavucuton: Yes. 


_ Mr. DinspaLe: Unfortunately the other day I was not able to be here 
hen this subject was discussed. It is an area of special interest to me. 
have had an opportunity of reading the report of the discussion. I notice 
General McNaughton referred to the fact that Manitoba had not established 
S necessity in terms of the flow of water across the border into the Souris 
ver, particularly in the Melita and Souris town areas. I was not quite clear 
hat General McNaughton meant by that point. Do you mean to suggest 
ere has been no change in the agreement in respect to the 20 cubic feet 
r second flow? 

__ General McNAuGHTON: Many years ago an agreement was reached with 
4 the United States wild life authorities, who operated the game refuge in the 
region indicated on the map, that during the five summer months a flow of 
‘ten cubic feet per second would be released into Manitoba to provide the needs 
stock watering and domestic uses along the Souris river to the north of the 
ndary. It was found that that ten cubic feet per second was inadequate. 
‘the request of the Manitoba authorities it was again taken up in the 
commission. The agreement was reached that the ten cubic feet per second 
uld be increased to twenty cubic feet per second. 

_ When the matter was being further considered over the last few years the 
representations received by the commission from Manitoba asked only for the 
ntenance of the flow of twenty cubic feet per second. : 
You will, of course, appreciate that if it were not for the reservoiring of 
is water in North Dakota we would either suffer a plenitude of flow because 
‘the water coming across in the spring in the form of floods or we would 
ive no flow at all because in nature the Souris in the late summer becomes 

ost a dry stream. 

So there is a very considerable advantage to the inhabitants of the region 
ubstituting a regulated flow, even if a small one, for fiood flows on the 
hand and destitution on the other. . 
In so far as the commission was concerned the representation was that if 
could maintain the twenty cubic feet per second in the five summer months 
equirement would be satisfied. There was one additional proposal raised, 
mely, that there should be a flow of ten cubic feet per second added in the 
nter months. However, when that was gone into it was found it would not 
an effective proposal because the river freezes and you would not be able 
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to get the water through in the winter-time. That proposal was not 
supported in the commission by the local authorities. tartans 

I think everybody recognizes there are developing needs in Manitoba and 
there will come a time when more waters will be required in Manitoba. 
_The consequence of that is that the proposals which we have made to the 
government and which have now been approved are in the nature of interim 
proposals. The matter is still before the commission and if Manitoba makes 
representations which will establish the uses, the matter can be very easily — 
taken up again. Of course, the procedure requires eonsent on both sides, but — 
we have reached the point in the discussions that, generally speaking, although 
perhaps not specifically in this instance, the needs for human consumption and — 
stock watering have been placed in a high priority. I do not have any doubt 
whatever that our colleagues on the commission would entertain a proposal on 
that basis. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I presume that the Manitoba government is presenting the — 
issue rather strongly in view of the problem which occurred there last winter? © 

General McNAUGHTON: Yes. As I recall it, there was very little coming 
out of the Souris, and there was not enough water in the dam on the Souris 
at that time. Remedial measures were taken to sandbag the dam and to 
provide a little more head, so that the intake pipes and so on would be 
covered and pumping could go on. Additional water was arranged to be let~ 
down. We got it from North: Dakota, I understand, through the courtesy of 
the wildlife service, and it was a temporary solution pending the agreement 
for an increase in the height of the particular dam. At any rate, in recent 
months we have had no representations that the situation had not been met. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Is it contemplated that the proposed diversion on the 
Souris river to the Pembina region would increase the flow across the border? 


General McNAUGHTON: It would very materially increase the flow of the 
Souris. The proposal which is under consideration is to use that channel of 
the Souris to transfer water into the Pembina. There has been no suggestion 
yet, or no demand as yet, from either side that this would constitute the water 
supply of the region although that might be arranged if desired, because 
there would be additional water. 


One thing you must bear in mind is that we must be very careful about 
any arrangement which we make. The water which will reach that channel — 
is water which would already have been used for the irrigation of regions in 
the Souris loop. There is a lot of alkali in that region and of course the { 
water will leach out that alkali and it will acquire a considerable salt content. 
That is one of the things we must be very careful about before we consent to — 
the use of that channel for the movement of water, because it might have an 
effect on the usability of the water for domestic and stock watering purposes. | 


I cannot give you information on that. as yet, Mr. Dinsdale, because the — 
matter is now under study by our engineering board out there. But in my — 
talk with the officers concerned I learned that all these various questions are 
being taken into consideration and assessed. 


Mr. DINSDALE: It would appear that there would be no action to jrapioneens m 
this proposed scheme for some time and that negotiation would occupy a 
considerable period of time and discussion. 


General McNAuGHTON: In talking with the chairman of the Canadian | 
section of the board, I understand that studies are being pressed ahead, and 
that they hope that at the commission’s meeting in Washington in April we 
will have at least a progress report which will outline the possibilities and ~ 
practicabilities of this situation to us. I beg your pardon: I should have said 
at a meeting in Ottawa in October this year. 
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rt, DINSDALE: Thank you. 
CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


ji eneral McNaucuton: Mr. Chairman, I thought that that would give us a 
y comprehensive picture of the work that the commission has in hand in 
one way or another, through one mechanism or another, in the prairie provinces. 


gard to the Columbia river basin in British Columbia. 

io the matter of the Columbia is before the commission by reason of a 
_ reference which is dated March 9, 1944, in which the two governments invited 
_ the commission to make comprehensive studies of the Columbia basin in both 
untries, and to determine whether, in its judgment further development of 
e water resources of the river basin would be practicable in the public 
interest from the points of view of the two governments, having in mind the 


control of floods under irrigation and reclamation of lands, and conservation of 
Sh and wildlife, and, to make sure that we did not overlook anything, for 
ther beneficial public purposes. 
_ 1 think you will agree that that was a pretty comprehensive mandate 
ich was given. It was something which, before much progress could be 
de, required the collection and assessment of engineering facts that govern 
» flow of water in that basin. 
6; These studies were immediately placed in hand. They have been prose- 
ted with great vigour. The United States, with much greater resources 
in we have, naturally made more rapid progress in their section of the 
in. They also had earlier need for power. So in consequence they were 
le to bring to bear a good deal more information than we were during 
- early years of the reference. 
_ We had to start without even topographical maps of the region. Surveys 
* ad to be run and maps drawn and printed, and the topography and hydrol- 
‘ogy of the basin worked out, as well as studies of the snow melt, water 


d that we have received from the. international Columbia river engineering 
rd, which was the body entrusted with the preparation of these’ studies, 


Nicago. — 

. That meeting was held on March 16 to 18 of this year and for three 

Lys” we had not only the engineering board itself but also their working 

ommittees and their experts in each field, appear before the commission in 

n; taking up the various sections of this report, and then they gave us 

rehensive explanations of what it all meant, and answered the pointed 
tions which were posed to them by members of the commission itself. 


“I have some fifteen copies of this report available which I will be happy 
distribute. I had hoped to have a reprint ready for presentation to the 
mbers of. your committee today, but it is not yet available. However, 
essential tables, the most important tables of information are being re- 
ed in a memorandum which we will have available shortly, at which time 


committee, if that is your will. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


eport to’ the International Joint Commission, United States and Canada, Water 


at brings us now to the big problems which are before the commission in — 


vill provide the Committee’s secretary with copies for each member of 


Zesources of the Columbia River Basin, prepared by the International Columbia 
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lomestic water supply, sanitation, navigation, fish development, water power, — 
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General McNaAuGHTON: We have fifteen copies which I thought might be 
useful for the members to have. 


The CHAIRMAN: I know they will be glad to have them. AX 


General McNaucHTon: The document we are having prepared is a sum- 
mary of this report. I hope it will give the technical information and set 
forth the whole matter so it can be followed somewhat easier than it could 
be from the report we have here. 


There is another aspect of this matter to which I think I should refer 
before describing this report in detail. This information is purely factual. 
The great problem that has faced us in the commission arises from the fact 
that the Columbia river and its principal tributaries rise mostly in Canada 
and eventually flow across the boundary into the United States. These rivers 
can be dammed in Canada so that the great flows of the spring and early 
summer can be stored in reservoirs and released at a uniform rate throughout 
the year for the benefit of power production. 


It is important to realize that the use of the waters from these reservoirs 
for the production of power will draw the reservoirs down. Normally by 


early spring the reservoirs will be nearly empty. They catch the flood flows 


which come in the spring and early summer; they hold back these flood 
flows and prevent considerable damage in the river bottoms downstream 
which have been built up for industrial purposes and other reasons. In this 


particular basin, we are very fortunate in that the use of the flows from the — 


reservoirs for power and the use of the reservoirs themselves for flood ‘protec- 


tion are compatible. With proper management you can gain both advantages 4 
without interfering too much with the values of each particular part, the 
power or flood protection. It is evident from the studies of the engineering — 
board that it is in regard to flood protection and power that the principal 


advantages of international collaboration will result. 


Now, it is a fact that most of the new reservoir capacity which can be q 


provided will be in Canada and a considerable portion of the benefits that 


come from the provision of these reservoirs will accrue to the downstream ~ 


interests in the United States. As a consequence, it is necessary to consider the 
division of these benefits. The country which reservoirs the flows naturally 
has a right to receive recompense for the great service which it will render 
to the downstream states. In fact, there was some doubt as to whether such 
a consideration was in the mandate given to the commission by the reference 
of March 9, 1944; but happily that matter has been set at rest by an inter- 
change of Gorrespondenes between the two governments. 

Under date of January 29, 1959, we have been informed that: “The 
governments of the United Ses and Canada, as part of their continuing 
discussions, have agreed- to request the Tnternational Joint Commission to 
report specially to the governments at an early date its recommendations 


concerning the principles to be applied in determining (a) the benefits which — 
will result from the cooperative use of storage of waters and electrical inter- : 
connection in the Columbia river system, and (b) the apportionment between — 
the two countries of such benefits, more particularly in regard to electrical , 


generation and flood control’’. 


I would like to table copies of these two letters. The Canadian letter 4 


is dated January 29, 1959, and our colleagues in the United States received 
their letter from Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State on the previous 
day, January 28, 1959. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like these letters printed in the record? 


Agreed. “a 


\ 


A 

_ The Secretary of State for External Affairs 

Canada 
Ottawa, January 29, 1959. 

ee Wear Madam, 

I wish to refer to the letter dated March 9, 1944 from the Secretary 


of State for External Affairs to the Secretary of the Canadian section 
of the International Joint Commission, which sets out the terms of the 


_. Columbia river reference. 
The first paragraph of this letter deals with the general objectives 
_ of the reference, and it states in part as follows, “ . . . in order to 


determine whether a greater use than is now being made of the waters 
. - of the Columbia river system would be feasible and advantageous, the 
_. ~~ - governments of the United States and Canada have agreed to refer 


By _ the matter to the International Joint Commission for investigation and 
2 report pursuant to article IX of the convention concerning boundary 
i. waters between the United States and Canada, signed January 11, 1909”. 


The governments of the United States and Canada, as part of their 
continuing discussions, have agreed to request the International Joint 
_ Commission to report specially to governments at an early date its 
f recommendations concerning the principles to be applied in determining 


of waters and electrical interconnection in the Columbia river 
system, and 

(b) the apportionment between the two countries of such benefits, 
more particularly in regard to electrical generation and flood 
control. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sidney Smith. 


The Secretary, 

Canadian Section, | 

- International Joint Commission, 
Ottawa. 


Department of State, Washington 
January 28, 1959. 


| Dear Governor McKay: | 
ee I wish to refer to the letter dated March 9, 1944 from the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs to the Secretary of the Canadian Section 
of the International Joint Commission, which sets out the terms of 
the Columbia river reference. 


of the reference, and it states in part as follows, “. . in order to deter- 
‘mine whether a greater use than is now being made of the waters of 
the Columbia river system would be feasible and advantageous, the 
governments of the United States and Canada-have agreed to refer 


report pursuant to article IX of the convention concerning boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, signed January 11, 1909”. 


eg their continuing discussions, have agreed to request the International 
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(a) the benefits which will result from cooperative use of storage 


The first paragraph of this letter deals with the general objectives — 


mY ‘the matter to the International Joint Commission for investigation and | 


~The governments of the United States and Canada, as a part of 
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General McNaucuton: Mr. Chairman, these letters clear up any doubt 


there 
about 


to the studying and reporting on the allocation of benefits. However, that | 
matter has been cleared up. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): You say there was no doubt about the situation 
in Canada; was there any issue on this score in the United States from a 
public interest point of view? 


General McNaucuton: Some doubt arose as to the actual meaning of — 
the words in the original letter. a 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I know, but was there any public issue as to 
the commission’s authority? 


General McNaucuton: Of course it would have been very advantageous 
to the United States if Canada could have been induced to proceed with the © 
development of storage upstream and make no claim in regard to the value 
of the use of the waters downstream. It might have been held to be advan- 
tageous, but the result would have been that there would have been no 
storage upstream because it is necessary in rendering services that a due 


share 


be given for the use of Canada’s resources when they are used for the benefit 
of the United States. That situation was a matter of public controversy in 
the United States, but I feel that aspect of the matter has been resolved 
through the passage of these letters. ; 

The commission now has its mandate to proceed with the formulation ‘ 
and eventual presentation to the governments of realistic proposals which, — 
I am sure, will give great benefits to both countries. In this connection, the — 


more 
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Joint Commission to report specially to the governments at an early 

date its recommendations concerning the principles to be applied in 

determining: ; i 

(a) the benefits which will result from the cooperative use of storage 
of waters and electrical interconnection within the Columbia river 
system; and 

(bo) the apportionment between the two countries of such benefits more 
particularly in regard to electrical generation and flood control. 


q 


Sincerely yours, 


‘John Foster Dulles. 
The Honourable 


Douglas McKay, 

Chairman, United States Section, 
International Joint Commission, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


may have been. We, on the Canadian side, have never had any doubt 
it, but our American colleagues entertained some doubt in regard 


3 


of the burden should be carried and due and proper recompense should 


we have had the opportunity to study the facts given to us by our _ 


engineering board, the more we are satisfied that there are indeed immense _ 


benefits which can be derived by both countries through cooperation and 
collaboration in regard to the solution of these particular problems. 

Mr. Chairman, these discussions within the commission are proceeding o 
at frequent intervals at the present time. The first discussion of this par- | 
ticular aspect, represented by this interchange of notes, took place in New _ 


York 


board’ 
meeting in Chicago on March 16 and 17, we had another close discussion J 
on March 18 in respect to the question of benefits and their division. ‘Wem 


on February 17 and 18 of this year. Then, following the engineering — 
S ‘presentation of the factual data in regard to the Columbia at our 3 


he matter ina further meeting held in Washington in April. We 


ue our discussions on May 1. 


Since these discussions are in process and up to the moment mostly 
ated to clarification of positions on either side, I do not think it would be 
her useful or practicable to attempt to depict the situation in any detail. 
sentially, it is a fluid or flexible position. In regard to our Side, we are 
rying to find out what is in the other side’s mind. We are endeavouring to 
arn their views as to what would in fact constitute the best way to handle 
is matter. No firm conclusions have been reached as yet, and until we know 
nore, I think it would be desirable if we refrained from going into the signi- 
\ficance of statements which we may find were not firm but mostly put out 
_ for the purpose of inviting argument. 

I think what I could do usefully for you, if you and your committee agree, 
to take the factual report of the engineering board and go through it with 
€ committee as briefly as possible, directing attention to the highlights and 
ing a sort of general picture of the magnitude of the projects which are 
inder review and all the benefits, both in flood control and in power, which 
ll be derived therefrom, both to the upstream state and to the downstream 
ite. It would be not as to give the picture of this matter in terms of the 
antum of flood protection but the quantum of the power benefits; and also 
to givea picture of the financial costs on capital account and the annual chara 
ich are involved. 


; possibilities in Perace to hydro electric development both in Canada and 
ok the USA. For example, in the United States the figures are literally im- 
mense. So I hope when I use millions—and indeed on occasions I have to 
ie use billions—that it will not be too much of a shock to those of us in this 
country who are not normally used to dealing with such large amounts. 


_ We have been able only to provide a limited number of copies of the 
gineering Board’s report at the moment. The first part of it represents a 
mary of the existing position: It gives a description of the basin in both 
untries, the increase of the stage of development in various lines and the 
sibilities the future holds. A chapter on the water resources of the basin 
omimences at page 33; and there is a very useful summary of the whole posi- 
ion given in the pages that follow, together with some recent very excellent 
otographs of some of the communities along the river, which will give you 
idea of the kind of topography with which we must deal and the appearance 


ed States. Then commencing at page 43, the board has given us an idea, 
only of the present but also of the prospective use of the water resources 
e region. On page 45 there is a table showing the major hydro electric 
lopments in the basin as they are at the present time. In regard to 
aada, we have a storage in Kootenay lake of 817,000 acre feet usable 
* annually and 271,000 kilowatts of installed capacity. The plants are on the 
Ww st arm of ieotonay lake. There is a plant at Waneta on the Pend d’Oreille, 
' which has a capacity of 144,000 kilowatts. There is also a plant on the 


Pay 


hatshan, a tributary of the Columbia river, which has a capacity of 34,000. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you explain what the word “pondage” means. There 
figure given as usable storage. : 
General McNauGHTon: Pondage means there is enough capacity in the 


aw the plant down a bit and it will carry you for perhaps twenty-four 
- When we refer to storage, it is something of a different order of 
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Oo meet again in Montreal on the thirtieth of this month and will — 


- I must mention, sir, that the Columbia basin represents a large percent of. 


me of the immense developments which have already been made in the > 


voir to take the momentary fluctuations of the load on the plant. You. 
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magnitude. The total in Canada represents about 900, 000 acre feet of storage, 
with an installation of about 449,000 kilowatts. When we come to the United 
States portion of the basin, there is already installed on the Columbia main 
stem and on tributaries nearly 15 million acre feet of storage and the installed 
capacity is now over 8 million. The additions, which are under construction, — 
run to about 13 million acre feet of usable storage, with installed capacities 
of the order of 4 million kw in process of construction or installed. 7 


You will notice the amount of storage which has been found practicable 


to put under construction in the United States in connection with the present 
programs is very small indeed compared with the installations which were being 
built in the river itself. Indeed, in regard to further development, that is one of — 
the great difficulties that exist in the United States at the present time, namely | 
that the desirable sites for storage have largely been taken up and for one 
reason or another there is great public resistance to the principal projects which — 
have been put forward by the army engineers, for instance in Glacier park, © 
which is a desirable storage site. The fisheries and recreation interests are 
' adverse to having regions of that park flooded out. ; 


In other places the wildlife interests are against the flooding of reserves 
which are used for the grazing of deer, elk and so on. Of course, lower down 
in the Columbia Basin, the problems of anadromous fish and their migration — 
upstream and downstream usually prevent the construction of reservoirs. * 
Reservoirs of necessity must occupy river valleys and these have been put into — 
use for other purposes, such as industrial development, which is taking place. — 
These would have to be paid for if they were taken over for storage, and it 
makes the cost literally prohibitive. 


We are particularly concerned with some of the river valleys. I am 
thinking particularly of the Kootenai in the United States and the great loop — 
of the Kootenai which runs through Montana and Idaho; it is marked in red 
on the map. For many years that river valley has been used as the route 
for great trans continental lines that run almost at river level, and the building 
of a dam, even of a few feet in height, would flood out long lengths of these 
lines. Before the dam can be constructed and the reservoir put into use the - 
railways must be relocated, which is an extremely expensive process in moun- 
_ tainous regions. ; 

It is that consideration which must be and has been very largely in the 
minds of the planners in these regions. There is roughly 550 feet of head 
between where the river crosses from Canada to where it returns into Canada 
again and flows down into Kootenay lake. Of that 550 feet of head the pro- 
posals call for about 190 at Libby. They had under consideration development 
of 160 feet at Kootenai Falls and there was another 100 feet at Katka, which is 
further downstream. The 190 feet at Libby is recognized to be quite an un- 
economical project unless Canada would consent to donating an additional 
150 feet of Canadian head above the boundary permitting the flooding into 
Canada, as part of that Libby reservoir, of the ey valley running all 
the way up to Bull river. : 

Mr. McGEE: In regard to that flooding, what would happen to No. 2 
highway? % 

General McNAUGHTON: It would require relocation, as would a number of 
railways in that section. 

Mr. McCLEAvE: Could the witness say whether one of the lines that might 
be flooded out is the Kettle valley railway, which we hear Neigh; from time to 
time in the House of Commons? ; 


General McNaucHToN: Kettle valley is further north; it is not in this 
region. That is affected, but it has to do with another part. : 


Government 
ye BE eR an 
se uolcations 
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We ; Mr. MCcCLEAVE: I thought we might solve two problems at once. 

» ce General McNaucuHtTon: I just mentioned these problems to illustrate it is 
not a simple matter to go into a country where development is and has taken 
_ place through the years and plan dams across rivers, thereby flooding out 
_ communities, because the cost of doing it makes these problems exceedingly 
- difficult to handle. 

Mr. McGEE: Would the storage sites be above or below Dorr? 


General McNaAuGuHToN: The United States proposal for Libby dam carries 
m the flooding right across the site of the Dorr dam. It is shown in profile there. 
| It floods up to the base of the proposed site at Bull river. 
2 Mr. McGrE: What is the degree of development in that area? Are we 
_ facing the same problem concerning wildlife and other impediments? 
e General McNauGHTON: We are a phase behind the United States in 
- development; but the problem of relocation, compensation and the moving of 
- communication routes are not nearly as severe from a cost point of view. 
_ Further, there are psychological and other considerations that must not be lost 
- sight of when considering some of these proposals for reservoirs which we 
_ have had before us. If I may, I would like to return later to that particular 
_ problem, as it affects two of our reservoirs. 

Now, gentlemen, if you would look at page 98, paragraph 232. I thought 
_ I would bring to your attention the magnitude of the undertakings which are 
: contemplated. I am using here the figures for High Arrow, and in relation 
P 
§ 
t 


to the non-diversion proposals—that is the use of the flows of the Kootenay 
_ river in their own channel—you will see the figures 2,878. Those are mega- 
_ watts. That means that the development in Canada which would be con- 
_ templated would be 2,878,000 kilowatts. As I mentioned, we have at the 
_ present moment 437,000. The increase that would result to Canada through 
_ these proposals would be 2,441,000 kilowatts. In the United States, with that 
_ scheme, there is an output contemplated of 13,855,000 kilowatts of which 
-. 8,258,000 re in existence, or an increase of some 5,597,000. 
The Copper creek diversion, in which the water of the Kootenay river 
would be diverted by a dam at Copper creek on the Kootenay and turned 
northward through the Columbia lake and Lake Windermere and down the 
- Columbia itself, would yield an increase to Canada of 2,682,000 kilowatts, 
- which is 241,000 kilowatts greater than we would have if none or the flows 
_. in the Kootenay itself were diverted. 
ae Mr. JoNnEs: In order to enable us to compare this chart with the one on 
page 44, what is the connection between the figure you have just mentioned 
\ : in respect of the present Canadian output on page 98 and that to which you 
_ referred in table 12 on page 45? One gives 449,000 and the other 437,000. 
Ry General McNaucurton: The first figure I gave you is the figure of installed 
 eapacity of 449,000 kilowatts. This figure of 437,000 is the actual amount of 
- energy measured in kilowatt years that could be obtained on the average 
_ over the particular twenty-year period of the study. In other words, you 
fe do not get the full 100 per cent use continuously of the capacity which is 
installed. 
Mr. Jones: It will not operate to capacity over a period. 
Iie General McNauGHTON: That is right. This is the actual production over 
4 the twenty year period which is given. If you wanted to get it down to the 


- months, of low flow, the reduction of the existing capacity in Canada would 
be still greater; we would only get 346,000 kilowatts out of it. Does that 
_ answer your question? 

—--21008-9—2 
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The third method which is the one we have proposed is the use of the 
flows of the Kootenay river in what is known as the Dorr diversion. For 
these studies we have proposed that a dam should be build at the Dorr site which 
is down pretty close to the boundary on the Kootenay. On the elevation 
chart you will see that the tail water at Dorr is 37 feet above the boundary. 
That dam would capture the flows of the Elk and Bull rivers, both of which 
are important tributaries. : 

At the Bull river dam which also would be built there would be a pump- 
ing plant requiring about 50 megawatts of energy to raise the waters which 
are impounded by the Dorr dam to put it in the reservoir behind the Bull 
river dam from where it would be able to flow down through the Bull-Luxor 
reservoir, then flow through Columbia lake and Lake Windermere and thence 
from Luxor on down the Columbia itself through a head plant at Calamity 
Curve, another plant at Mica, another plant further down at Downie creek 
and a further plant at Revelstoke canyon. Under certain circumstances there 
might be another plant at the head of the Arrow lakes to capture the head. 
between the Revelstoke canyon site and the level of the arrow lake itself 
depending upon the elevation of the latter. 

Then the ordinary flows of the Columbia river, plus the additional flows 
to be captured, continue down through the Arrow lakes into the storage above 
Murphy creek; or, by some proposals, it has been proposed there be a high 
storage on Arrow lake itself. 

- There is another head plant at Murphy creek. The tail water at Murphy 
creek is about 42 feet above the boundary and there are possibilities of another 
head plant at the boundary itself which would capture about 40 feet of that 
head. If that plant were ever constructed it would be very important because 
through that would pass something like 65 million acre-feet, the flow of 
the Kootenay, the Columbia and the Pend d’Oreille, annually on the average. 
It would be quite a large plant. That gives you an idea of these three 
proposals which I have mentioned. : 

I now would like to say that with the Dorr diversion the power which 
would be added in Canada would be 2,852,000 average kilowatts of energy 
annually in this twenty year period which the board has made the object of 
its study. If you subtract 2,441,000 from 2,852,000, you will see that the Dorr 
- diversion adds more than 400,000 kilowatts of average energy into Canada which 
is a very important consideration by reason of the tremendous value. It has as 
well other importance about which I will tell you a little later because the 
costs by way of that diversion, and doing the reservoiring of water in our own 


country, are very much less. These costs you will find later when I come to 


that point in my argument are some $300 million less than they would be by 
the alternative method. 


I think I can say without any doubt that if these matters were being con- — 
sidered strictly from an international viewpoint and if there were no boundaries 
whatever there is very little doubt as to what the real development of the © 
upper Columbia would be. It would be to route the water by way of the Dorr | 


diversion to take advantage of the additional heads which can be developed 
along the Columbia and make use of these flows to the best advantage. 
Now I would like to go briefly into the question of the costs which are 
involved. Members of the committee will appreciate that the studies, carried 
out by an international board, must of necessity be on an international basis. 


The first problem of finance is related to the interest rate, what you 
have to pay for the large sums of money needed to carry out these developments. — 
For projects under federal auspices in the United States the average rate is — 
close to 2.5 per cent. Our corresponding figure based on the average paid by — 
the Department of Finance for federal financing of bonds over a long term — 


——— ee a 
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iod is 4 per cent. More than two-thirds of the investment is in the United © 
tes itself, and will in fact be carried out with funds provided at this 24 per 
t rate, or close to it. The best we can hope for is an average of the rates 
hich have been paid on our bonds and that comes to 4 per cent. 

ys In order to do the studies the committee has to adopt one rate. The Board 
arrived at a figured of 3 per cent. All these figures given in this report are 
based on an interest charge of 3 per cent. Of course, it does not mean that 
the costs go up in the ratio of 4 per cent to 24 per cent, because in connection 
with hydroelectric projects there are a number of costs, for instance the 
operation of the dams, which are estimated directly in dollars. So, because you 


_ go as I say from 23 per cent to 4 per cent you do not increase the over-all 
cost in that ratio. Btn 
_ The second thing the board adopted was that they would assume that there 
_ was no rate of exchange on money between Canada and the United States. As 
matters now stand, of course, our money is a little higher than the United 
States money. That does not affect these estimates appreciably because the 
_ costs to be incurred in Canada have been estimated in Canadian dollars and 
the costs in the United States have been estimated in United States dollars. 
While in the absolute the values are somewhat different, for purposes 
of comparison we think that difference can be neglected. 
_ Mr. Chairman, if you look at the table on page 101, paragraph 241 you 
will see that the total of the investment cost in the two countries is put at 
$3,853,800,000 for the non-diversion scheme, followed by roughly $3,600 mil- 
lion in the Dorr diversion scheme. The annual costs run from $176 million 
wn to $165 million. 
- One must realize that this planning is a long-term planning. It is con- 
templated that the plans would be laid out to cover a development which 
might extend over two or two and a half decades. Therefore these large sums 
of money are not contemplated to be required immediately. They would only 
be required to provide the hydroelectric power developments as the needs 
of the market called for them. 

I wish particularly to call to your attention to the economics of the Dorr ° 
diversion because it is some $300 million less expensive in capital cost and 
something like $11 million or $12 million less expensive on annual cost than 
the non-diversion scheme. 

In the table in paragraph 242 the incremental costs per kilowatt are 
given. Again you will note that the Dorr diversion is substantially less ex- 
pensive than the other projects. 

i In paragraph 243 the projects in Canada and the United States in relation 
to incremental costs have been separated and the figures are given for each 
country. In respect of the Dorr diversion, you will note the cost in dollars 
rs iif kilowatt year in the United States is $18.74 as against $20.35 in the 
- eritical period, and $22.18 as against $23.88 in the twenty year period. There 
is a slight advantage in the twenty year period basis to the Dorr diversion 
scheme. That is in respect to these plans of diversions. 

We now come to the Arrow lakes in respect of which there are two 
‘ojects before the commission; one for High Arrow and the other for Low 
Arrow. The comparison of those two projects is given in paragraph 243. If 
u take the comparison of production, in the twenty year period, of High 
rrow in the Dorr diversion 2,852,000 kilowatts for Canada with the Low 
crow which is also put down at 2,852,000 kilowatts, it becomes evident, I 
1k, that from the point of view of power production Canada would obtain 
advantage whatever from flooding out of the territories along the Arrow 
s to give the increased storage represented by the High Arrow project. 
21003-9—24 
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The advantage powerwise in that project goes entirely to the United States. 
The only advantage which could come to Canada would be in recompense 
for power produced in the United States. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am very interested in what you have to say about High 
Arrow. The proposal is of great concern to persons living along the Columbia 
from Castlegar to just south of Revelstoke. When the opportunity arises I wish 
you would give the committee some idea of what the result would be of the 
High Arrow on the district itself in respect of flooding the communities and 
the vicinities. 

General McNaucuton: I should mention in answer to Mr. Herridge’s 
question what is involved in the question of storage in these two propositions. 
Low Arrow, as described by the engineering board, calls for a level of 1402 
at top water level which is about the level the floods go to in nature. The 
amount of usable storage behind Murphy creek would be 3. 1 million acre- 
feet of storage. 

In respect of the High Arrow the thesis which has been put up by those 
who are proponents of this project, because of the tremendous savings which 
would go to the United States downstream, is that once you get above a level 
of about 1411 which is the flood level along most of the lakes, that most of the 
damage has been done and it would not be very costly to raise the level 
from then on up until you flooded almost into the outskirst of Revelstoke 
itself, and that level would be 1446 which would represent a usable storage 
of just under 8 million acre-feet annually. 

I have brought a map which has been produced before this committee 
previously in which the flooding along the Arrow lakes at these two elevations 
is indicated. Perhaps if we had that map put up it might give Mr. aot the 
information he requires. 


Mr. McGeE: Do you mean by your previous statement that the buildings, 
cottages and so on located at the shore line would be flooded out by this 
movement up to 1411. 


General McNaucuHTon: The levels rise to about 1402 in nature in the flood 
season in the spring. They occasionally go a little higher than that. There is very 
little development in that region on the shore of the lake up to 1402, but 
when you get to anything above 1411 then you have communities which are 
along the lake and industrial developments in Nakusp involved, with which 
Mr. Herridge will be very familiar, and the damage which occurs would be 
very considerable. 

Then as you go higher than 1411 the theory is that you have relatively 
little more damage to pay so that there is a limit on the cost of it. That is 


a comforting thought for the financial people, but I myself do not think it 


would be very comforting to the people who are affected. 

I do not have available here in Ottawa the details of the flowage damage 
in these regions. However, our staff has taken the charts and listed the various 
communities, the population, the numbers of persons involved in accordance 
with the 1956 census, and we have indicated in another column the effect of 
the flooding, either the high or low, for comparison. 


Mr. Chairman, I think this table which we have prepared might be of 


general interest to the members of the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that this be included as a part of our evidenee 


today? 
Agreed. 


ij 
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F — Flooded 
PF — Partial 
NO — No substantial effect 


i EsTIMATED EFFECT OF “HIGH” AND “Low” ARROW 
| PROJECTS ON THE FLOODING OF ORGANIZED COMMUNITIES. 


; Visual inspection of maps of the Columbia river basin M.S. series indicates that following 
villages and towns along the Arrow lakes would be affected by the raising of the levels of Arrow 
lakes. ‘‘High’’ Arrow lakes refers to a maximum water elevation of approximately 1446 feet 
above mean sea level controlled by a dam at the outlet of Arrow lakes. ‘Low’ Arrow lakes 

refers to a maximum water elevation of approximately 1402 feet above mean sea level controlled 
by adam at Murphy creek. 


Population of organized communities 


(1956 census) High Low 
f Arnal Ey ddDe a Leek as. 7.10). t. 5. cacruidy te PF NO 
| (90% flooded) 
| ONG SS OS ASR ne F NO 
ay 67 WWeormtbanlctge ccs cae think Beane ets PF NO 
Renata eer eee i Lae hee ae ees PF NO 
(a rondwaterenge ula... utd Uk Mee ees PF NO 
322 Md SOWOR Gi bby od ohal al Syielen Shae PE O 
“ (Lands flooded) 
oe Sherwood 
ie 41 Makanson’s Banding? i. s)he a F NO 
TOCOVASH RD Nate Ml aharae ceeMGG banrk alr Seek ee PF NO 
5 152 MCE R Ree rtee ia, Sih, Nemec sa os PF NO 
106 SATION EL ween a en akan eee a PF NO 
Cd 201 TERUBE OT NA Sass RO ee AUP Oba nee end Meer F NO 
| 17 Canrollts banding: :<...i40.. 245.4". Fr NO 
47 (Grahamselaan dines. chmoes ie «las F NO 
61 Ha SHWATO WN AT KON: halts sor Mente ea nl ake F NO 
PNET OMI AL Ree Say Gale Aves ee ne PF NO 
28 (GENCE VOI ceo Miners het raat akin meats F PF 
Wiest uD OTNATS 91%) ked elk cdi tute kumierne F NO 
1029 INARI BIOI A deciles iccte dry ay ee ayant PF NO 
(Lower part of town) 
Seren Sr 5 er ya RS AVS Ree a ae 
Fosthalli (Stralde.). i. we ncie.s « ee eae — co 
fete Pero rciel Qos eRe ph caine aay oo era F NO 
EEE Co G0) plea asc CR cA heer gm PF NO 
13 (Qe eivaroirs Pie. eh tie ern sea choles PF NO 
49 IBSAOMUp eae ke Sh Atiene Seed seta tre PF NO 
, 72 Warm borne ern eee en spores aS Ex 
PNCTOVNCACLS Cece tS rn teaie seca ne tet aang PF NO 
ISHAM CMe as eee. tanger ee oes F - 
130 Saclarvo ahha cele ey tae aks cee een a skate F NO 
A UETES 2) i AOpen OP Rea RRR Car NO NO 
ye sresavs| hie tetas a cise eagts ation Geiiyre: theta NO NO 
105 Moun OOEDIED aes § thc ore A eure ss enero F NO 


The towns of Castlegar, Robson and West Robson are downstream from the proposed dam 
at the outlet of Arrow lakes. The low lying areas of these towns would be affected by the low 
Arrow lakes project. 


General McNaucHTon: The upper Arrow lake is here and Nakusp is here. 
- The area printed yellow all the way along is the land which would be flooded 
with an elevation of 1402. That is land which normally is subject to natural 
flooding almost every year. 
The effect of this High Arrow project is shown in the brown. That gives 
us an idea of the area of land which would be inundated. 

In connection with this flooding along the Arrow lakes, I must say it is not 
"just a case of raising the water level to the point which is indicated, this in 
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itself is of no great value; in fact, in this case it is of no value to either q 
country for power if you merely raise the water level. You have to impound ~ 
the water and then flow it out during the six months of low flow so that it 
can be used in the power plants downstream. If you are using it for power 
purposes, you have to be sure the reservoir is drawn down before the spring 
freshets arise because what is valuable is to have an open reservoir available 
to capture these flows when they come and prevent them going downstream 
to do damage there. Then you let them out gradually and get power benefits 
out of them. What you have is that these areas which are shown in brown 
will be covered by water, in the late summer and early winter, which will 
be drawn down toward spring the ground will be exposed, there will be 
extensive marsh lands or mud, or what-not, making it almost impossible to 
arrange for communication across the country. 

If you create a reservoir of this sort, you must face up to the fact that you 
would be severing these communities into two parts. I think this is a pretty 
serious consideration which has to be weighed very carefully by the people 
who will have the ultimate responsibility in these matters which will be, of 
course, the government of British Columbia and to some extent the government 
at Ottawa as well. I would like to say that these projects were put into the 
studies of the engineering board and were not objected to because of the 
immense advantages that they are alleged to carry to the interests downstream. 
There is no commitment whatever to execute any of these projects. From the 
very beginning it has been recognized by all concerned that the people who 
will determine whether or not a project is to be built are those in the govern- 
ments of the localities concerned. 

I know that our friends from British Columbia, who worked with our © 
engineering boards, who have been working on the committees and who in 
Chicago gave us an explanation of these projects, have been very careful to 
point out the great problem involved and the economic disadvantages which 
would accrue to Canada from this High Arrow project. 


The Low Arrow project, of course, per acre foot of storage is a hae more 
costly project and it does not provide the quantum of downstream power 
which exists in the other. However it does not carry the flood lines above 
what would occur in nature and does not do very much damage. 


There is the intermediate suggestion which has been worked out, which 
calls for a level of 1411. This would require a certain amount of dyking 
around the southeasterly section of Castlegar but it appears that it might be 4 
worthy of consideration. It gives somewhat more storage and somewhat more 
head at Murphy creek. But those are questions which will be gone inte and 
determined by the provincial and federal authorities concerned. 


Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, in carrying out your negotiations in regard to 
development, is it intended that you use this report on the water resources 
of the Columbia river basin which you have just given us as one of several 
reports, or is it intended that this will be the primary document with which 
you are developing projected use of the alternative schemes? 


General McNaucutTon: I think that is a very illuminating question, I will 
answer it very carefully. This report contains a study by an international 
board as to what would happen at one point in time. The point in time for 
the study has been chosen for 1985. It represents the best judgment of the 
engineers and the best informed people of the two countries who have been 
collected together in the board to work out these matters on this arbitrary 
international basis that I have indicated, namely a weighted mean average 
of interest rate and a parity of dollars between the two countries; a recognition 
that there are social and political problems which are not within the purview 
of the board but reserved by the governments for their own decisions later on. 
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‘Now, in regard to this report, it will be impossible to work out and 
reduce to manageable dimensions the statistics of a scheme which takes a 
position and carries it through stage by stage. We can take one point in time. 
We can take the arbitrary assumptions which have been made as a basis, 
and when we have reached the decision stage of the actual project, then 
all these political, economic and social factors ‘will have to be taken into 
‘ account as well. We can relate them to a particular circumstance and with 
a good deal of confidence reach conclusions on the economics of it, The basis 
st is all this report purports to provide. 

: ; As I say, the decision as to whether the project is to be built or not is not 
4 - for the commission to decide. They decide nothing. Together in the commission 
we are trying to recommend to the two governments what seems to be, by and 
large, and from our points of view, the best mutual arrangement that can be 


4 arrived at. The decision rests with the governments. 


a Mr. JONEs: I quite appreciate the impossibility of trying to estimate what 
ie governments might in fact do by way of construction of these projects, and 
you would have to deal with potentials rather than with plans. 


: General McNaucHtTon: I think we can do a bit more than that. Once the 
i. governments have weighed the social consequences of these matters and have 

- said to us: “You will include High Arrow; or you will leave it out”, it would 
3 not take us very long to adjust our basic figures. We would be able to give the 
Ls governments a realistic appreciation of the power possibilities of the revised 
- scheme and the economic consequences to the two countries. But we must be 
very careful, particularly in regard to annual costs, in interpreting these 
_ figures. Those are basic figures which are put up and they have a definite 
basis. If the basis changes, then we will very quickly change these figures 
to suit the situation. For instance, if we picked any of those projects in 
- Canada and proceeded on them today, in place of using the figures on the 
basis of 3 per cent, we would go to the average rate of bond issue in Canada 
and that varies from day to day. If we did not do it on a basic system, we 
_ would have to change our figures every time we came before you. 


¥ _ Mr. JONES: Could you give us a summary of the steps which have to 
- _ be taken in the future in order to arrive at the stage where the governments 
ean proceed with the actual construction of whatever projects they may then 
_ decide to build? 
ae ‘General McNaucHTon: To answer that question I would say this. In so 
far as the United States is concerned, they have now completed a most 
- comprehensive review of their water resources of the Columbia basin in 
_ the United States. Every phase of their plans for development have been laid 
- out for the next fifty years. I am referring to the plans they would like to see 
‘earried out. Of course, some of the plans are dependent on the cooperation 


extended by Canada. 

+The report which has been prepared by the army engineers is presently 
before the rivers and harbours board, and within a matter of a few months 
their proposals will be before the committees of the Senate and so on. They 


| will be endeavouring to have an over-all plan of development approved in 
d. Now that covers investigations 


: irrigation, the purity of waters for 
_ municipal and domestic purposes, power purposes, flood control and so on. 
hehe report is comprehensive; it is in five volumes. We have a Copy, and 
if any of you are particularly interested we would welcome a visit to our 
ffice and we would be glad to go over it with you. It is a mine of useful 
and relevant information on the subject. In Canada we have a number of 
eports which are now available to the governments, First of all, we have the 
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report of the International Columbia river engineering board, which. has ee 
made freely available; that is the one I produced for you today. 


The British Columbia government have employed consulting engineers who 
have done a very comprehensive study. I am referring to the Crippen Wright 
firm. Their report has been presented to the authorities in British Columbia. 
As a matter of courtesy copies of these reports have been made available to us, 
and the basic information that is contained therein has been used for our own 
guidance. Naturally, these are confidential documents as they go into the vital 
resources of the province. We are allowed to use the information but we must 
not disclose it. 

On the government side, we have these comprehensive studies which have 
been made for us by the British Columbia engineering company in regard to 
the diversion of the Fraser. We have a review report made by the Montreal 
engineering company, and we have a number of other studies as well that have 
been done here in Ottawa by the officials of the government on various phases 
and for various purposes. Those studies are from a national point of view; they 
contain national information. Likewise, we have them in the Canadian section 
of the commission on a confidential basis. We can use the information, but we 
must not disclose it. I think this is quite understandable. 


I would say that the engineering studies of the projects in Canada are well 
advanced. They are almost complete in the United States; but in Canada our 
studies are well advanced and it will not take a long period to translate these 
studies into actual working designs for the various dams and so on that would 
have to be constructed. 


Mr. MontTcoMeEry: May I ask on that point, Mr. Chairman, would it be the 
resposibility of the Canadian section to plan a complete system which would 
be adopted by the federal and provincial authorities as an over-all plan, or will 
that require a further commission or someone else to do that? 


General McNaucurTon: I indicated earlier that the projects which would 
be selected would be a matter for governments. I think it has been announced 
already by the minister concerned that the discussions leading to these decisions 
are in process. The technical officers from British Columbia have been meeting 
with the technical officers of the federal authority here and this information 
is being ironed out. Concurrently we are being kept informed of the progress 
made so that we can bring it to bear in our discussions with the American 
section of the commission. That process is proceeding. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer for a moment or two 
to the High Arrow, because you will appreciate the concern of my constituents 
in this regard. Am I correct in assuming that no power whatever will be de= 
veloped at the High Arrow dam in Canada? 


General McNaucuton: The project for High Arrow, which was evolved by 
the engineering board and which we agreed to allow them to study, without 
commitment, has no power. The dam would be built above Castlegar. It would 
raise the level of the water and merely let it out on demand. It is not possible 
to carry the level of 1446 down power site at Murphy Creek without completely 
washing out Castlegar; of course that has not been contemplated or suggested 
by anyone. There would be below the High Arrow the Murphy Creek project, 
which has a crest elevation of 1402, which gives about 65 feet of head. 


The CHAIRMAN: Time is passing and another committee wishes to use this 
room in approximately five minutes. I presume it is the wish of the committee 
that General McNaughton will return. I understand his time next week is taken 
up with meetings at Montreal and elsewhere. In view of this, the committee 
will have to meet at the call of the chair. 
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i Mr. MOoNTGOMERY: How much longer will it take General McNaughton to 
- complete his presentation? 


Mr. LENNARD: It all depends on how many questions are asked. 


General McNaucuron: I was going to answer that question. Up until now 
I have been trying to give a factual background upon which you could ask 
your questions. 


SS Mr. McCLEAVE: How long will it take General McNaughton to present his 
factual background? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY: I wonder if we could meet this afternoon. 


Mr. HeErRrRIpDGE: I would support that suggestion in order that General 
McNaughton’ s evidence can be completed as soon as possible; he is a very busy 
man and has many other things to do. 

. The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to meet this afternoon at 
3.30? 
Agreed. 


Mr. RIcHARD (Ottawa East): I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that all of 
__uS are very interested in this committee. We have found General McNaughton 
extremely interesting and we are willing to come back this afternoon. 

f General McNaucuton: Thank you very much. I am very interested in 
speaking about this subject. I think this committee is particularly concerned 
with the projects in Canada and if it meets with the pleasure of yourself, Mr. 
Chairman, and your committee, I would like to cover the three alternative 
fy : developments giving you some of the specific detail, and reduce the costs to 
_ benefit-cost ratios so you can see the relationship one bears to the other. In 
ie that way we would be looking at it from a Canadian point of view. 

i The CHairman: Is that agreeable to everyone? 

Agreed. 


—The committee adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1959. 
3.30 p.m. 


oi The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. I shall ask General 
McNaughton to proceed from where he left off this morning. 


ea General McNavueutTon: Mr. Chairman, if I may, I shall go over alongside 
a the map in the corner. It was suggested by some of the members that it would 
_ be helpful if, before proceeding to deal with the three alternative routes by 
ha which the toe resources of the Columbia and the Kootenay in Canada might 
be used, that I give briefly an idea of the distances which are involved. 
- This is the international boundary. This shown in green on this chart is 
4 the Kootenay river flowing in from the high mountains on the boundary be- 
4 tween British Columbia and Alberta, coming into the Rocky mountain trench 
a “and then following down and crossing the boundary here in a great loop through 
part of Montana and through Idaho, and coming back into Kootenay lake. 
é This is flow from Duncan lake, coming from the north. 
4 - The distance from the east crossing to the west crossing of the Kootenay is 
about 60 miles. From the point of view of topography the river falls in the 
_ loop about 550 feet. 
Kootenay lake is about 75 miles long. The distance from Murphy tree 
~ which is the site which is below Trail where a dam is contemplated to Mica 
e which is at Big Bend is around 200 miles. 
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The Arrow lakes are, from Castlegar here through to the head of | the 
lake here, roughly, 95 miles long. 

That gives a rough idea of the Sarton of the aictanees which are 
involved in all this. 

Underneath on this other chart if you care to look at it are shown the 
various rivers and places with water levels and various storage dams which 


are contemplated. Also we have shown where from Revelstoke Canyon reservoir — 


a line running to the Fraser river for that diversion when the time should come 
to make it. 

When I was speaking to you this morning I was dealing with the projects 
in the Columbia basin as a whole, that is, not only the projects in Canada but 
those in the United States as well. I pointed out that, the expenditures on 
these additional projects which are shown in this report for the United States 


run to about double what the expenditures are for Canada. I attempted this — 


morning to set up our alternatives in that larger framework. 

The alternatives must of course remain in the larger framework because it 
is a cooperative study which we have in progress, But I have the feeling that 
we have not made the differences sufficiently sharp. 

Accordingly I proposed to your chairman that I should just take a short 
time to show you the projects which are above the confluence of the Kootenay 
with the main stem of the Columbia which it joins just below the Arrow lakes 
on the one hand and the projects above the head of the Arrow lakes on the 
other hand. Those projects which are in this area, are the three alternatives. 

The first alternative is the non-diversion alternative. In the non-diversion 
proposal, the waters of the Kootenay remain in their present channels, rising 
on the western slopes of the Rocky mountains and coming down. here to be 
joined by successive tributaries, coming in through this loop down through the 
United States and back into Kootenay lake, and down to join the Columbia 
at this point. 

The Columbia itself rises in Columbia lake, going through to lake Winder- 
mere and then it follows across and right around the big bend, and they join — 
together at the foot of the Arrow lakes and flow down into the United States — 
and into the Franklin D. Roosevelt Reservoir above Grand Coulee Dam. Hd 

The flows of the river in the main stem of the Columbia from Columbia ~ 
lake down to Mica are not sufficiently great as. to justify any development at. ~ 
all in this section of the river until you get to Mica creek. 

The storage here, on the Kootenay, if we built it, would be at about — 
2,710 above sea level, or may be a little more. Mica would be at 2,435 feet 
above sea level, so there is a great waste of potential head, because there 
is not enough water to make provision to justify its development. So that 
in itself is a great loss to Canada of course. 

We have a project at Mica which would give us a little over 11 million — 
acres of useful storage feet. The next site is Downie and then Revelstoke > 
canyon. " 

Then we have no more developments on the main stem until we come 


to Murphy creek upstream of the boundary. This is the site where we would © 


have had a dam at Bull river, assuming the principal developments would be 
on the Kootenay; and here is the Libby dam of which you have heard a lot, — 
and the development below it at Kootenai falls, and development here at — 
Katka. 
As I mentioned this morning all these projects on the Kootenay are very 
very expensive projects. The reason they are expensive is that this river 
route is occupied principally by the railways, and if you are going to build a 
dam at all, even if it is only a few feet high, when you flood out a section of — 
the railway it means a lot of expensive relocation. 
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ges The Libby dam itself is not a practicable project, and is not even worthy 
of consideration, unless Canada should donate to the United States the head 
_ roughly along this area from the boundary up; that is about 150 feet above 
_ the natural level of the river at the boundary. The head from here to the © 
ie boundary is 190 feet, making a total of about 340 feet that would be developed. 
Bs Even at 340 feet it would be an expensive marginal development as I will be 
able to show you in the figures later. 

. aan Without the donation of this head, which is a very valuable, by Canada 
' to the United States, that project is impossible. 


: 


ero 


_____ These other projects are not storage projects. They are at site head plants. 
_ This one is marginal. This one is quite uneconomic. 

a So not only do we by this method lose the flow of the river which originates 
' in Canada, and which, under article two of the treaty of 1909 is under Cana- 
‘ dian jurisdiction with the right to divert specifically mentioned in the treaty, 
_ but we loose the use of these resources of head which are involved. The 
first idea that we had was to complete diversion of the flow of the Kootenay 
_ from this point above. But a compromise proposal has been put up to us 
since which is known as sequence eight, and I shall show it to you now. 

é In the sequence eight proposal a dam is built at a site known as Copper 
_ creek, and the flow of the Kootenay river, plus that of Finlay creek is reversed 


a Sas 


in direction to go down the Columbia. 

' The effect of that dam there is to take the flow, on the average, year 
- in and year out, season to season, of 3,500 cubic feet per second, and turn it 
q down towards this point. That does two things. It not only enables us 
_ to put into this reservoir a very considerable amount of stored water that 
: has been captured from the crest of the flood, but it also enables us to have 
4 a power development at Luxor and it brings the Calamity Curve site, which 
- is valuable site, into use; and that 3,500 extra cubic feet per second of flow 
: at Mica becomes even more attractive as I will show you in the tables in a 
- minute. 
q It also means a very substantial power development at Downie creek 

-and at Revelstoke canyon. Most of the cost of these sites is in the dams 
_ themselves. They are adding 3,500 cfs of water, which is very very material 
- advantage to the power output, without adding substantially to the cost. 
| So we get increased benefits. 
tes The same thing would be true if we were to add at site plants down 
q here to take up the head between Revelstoke and the head of the Arrow lakes. 
~ When you come to Murphy creek the flow is exactly the same at is was in 
4 nature, because the Kootenay has joined the Columbia at this point. 
Br The proposal, as it is worked out in the engineering board, shows that 
‘Libby would still be able to flood up to the Bull river site which is just above 
_ the Bull river, but there would be a reduced flow with reduced installation. 
ey With the reclamation of flows which come in below this Copper creek. 
reservoir, there would be a considerable available at Libby. Kootenai falls 
is just marginal. The benefits of it depend on interest rates and other 
matters which would have to be judged as time goes on. However, Katka 
$s quite out. 
_. ~ Now I would like to show you the Dorr diversion which is the alternative 
‘we have proposed. In the Dorr diversion a dam is built at Dorr. It is the 
ame of a little community down close to the boundary. It is about ten miles 
4 rom there to the boundary, and I think that the natural head in the river 
elow Dorr to the boundary is about 37 feet. We would lose about 37 feet 
f Canadian head in that stretch. . 
This dam would be built, flooding up against the Bull river dam site, and 
_ the storage in that area would amount to about nearly 900,000 acre feet. 


= 
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The Bull river would be equipped with pumps to raise the water which 
is captured in Dorr. That is in this area, below the reservoirs; and it would 
raise that water over the dam and into the Bull River-Luxor reservoir which 
is at about 2,760 feet—no, I am sorry, it is 2,710 feet above sea level. 


So by pumping some 150 feet or so, we would then have the use of that 
flow through about 1,700 feet until we got down to the boundary here. The 
extra flow which would come in from the Dorr diversion is about from 3,500 
in the Copper creek plan to 8,000 cfs. That would leave a live stream of 
about 1,000 cubic feet per second crossing the boundary here, which very 
soon gets up to a flow of about 5,000 or 7,000 cubic feet per second by the 
time it gets over here. There is a lot of inflow in this region which would 
still continue down. The flows diverted would be flows of Canadian origin 
from the two tributaries, the Elk and the Bull. 


Mr. McGee: ‘That would put the three American projects out of the 
question? 

General McNauGHTON: It reduces them to the extent that they would 
not be economical. I do not think I should put it that way, “it reduces them 
to the extent that they would not be economical”, because I think when you 
see the figures you will agree with me they are uneconomical anyway. I have 
no doubt whatever that, looking at this matter from an international point 
of view and disregarding the boundary completely, if people were, as I say, 
looking at it philosophically as to what was best to do in the general interests 
of the public, the diversion is what would be done. That is because, as I 
will show, the costs go down very materially and the cost benefit ratios go up. 
The uneconomic and very expensive projects here are eliminated, and others 
which are much more reasonable in cost are substituted. 


Mr. McGEE: What is involved here? Is it the building of a bridge, or 
another pump, or will the level come up above that? There is a picture of 
that in your report. 

General McNaucuton: If the level is raised to 2,710, the Canal Flats region 
is about 60 feet under water. There is an abandoned canal through there now. 
In the state of nature, the water level of the Kootenay river at this point is 
about six or seven feet above the level at the Columbia lake; you only have 
to put a furrow through there and the river will flow that way. 


There is a picture in the report that will show it. There is no trouble 
whatever in making that diversion there if they get it up to anything above 
2,660, which I think is the lowest at which we could make the diversion. That 
water would be controlled, at Luxor, and so on down. The amount of pump- 
ing at work is shown. I think about 50 megawatt years of energy is required 
to lift that water over the dam here in order to give it an opportunity to flow 
through many times the head downstream, generating power all the way. 

Mr. McGrr: What distances are involved here from the Columbia lake to 
the— 

General McNaucuton: It is about a mile and a half across and, as I say, — 
the Columbia lake is lower than the Kootenay. As a matter of actual fact, that — 
is the way the river went years ago. It was only when some sort of an ice 
jam occurred here a long time ago, and these flats were filled in, that the 
river was turned in this way. 


With this extra 8,000 cubic feet per second going through the flats, the - 
power, of course, goes up enormously. F 
In this comparison, as I say, I am taking the water in these three projects, _ 
the various projects that lie between that point and the head of the Arrow — 
lakes. I have omitted, because it can be considered separately, the question 
Wwe were discussing this morning as to whether or not we should have the { 
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_ high Arrow included in these projects here. That does not affect the com- 
_ parison of the three principal projects. 

_ I would like to distribute these photostatic copies of tables that were 
worked out over the weekend, when we felt that possibly you might like a 
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\s more detailed analysis of these Canadian projects than we have been able 
a to give in the setting up of the main projects. I will ask Mr. Chance if he will 
_ be good enough to distribute them. 

‘y ‘ The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that they also be included 
_ in the minutes? 

: | ‘Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 

a -(See Appendix.) 

q General McNaucutTon: I think you will find these very interesting, Mr. 
- Chairman. 


Mr. NuGEntT: Could I have a copy of the report? 


: The CHAIRMAN: General McNaughton provided 15 copies this morning, 
_ and he has indicated that he will supply more later on. 


my General McNauGuHtTon: We are trying to get out a compressed report giving 
: the essentials of this one but without the extra detailed information, a report 
_ just boiled down to the essentials. That is now in the course of preparation. 
i - On table 1, which has been distributed, you will see a list down the left- 
hand side of all the projects that we contemplate, whether they are allied to 
i one or other of the sequences. If they appear in any sequence, they appear 
_ in the left-hand column. That same listing follows in the other two tables 
_ we have prepared for you. 

ag The first set of columns between the heavy black lines is the installed 
$ capacity which the engineers have indicated would be appropriate for the 
‘ three sequences; first of all in sequence VII, then in sequence VIII and then 
_ in sequence IX. Sequence VII, you will recall, is the leaving of the Kootenay 
_ in its own channel. Sequence VIII is the diversion at Copper creek—which 
_ is about here on the map—and sequence IX is this Dorr diversion with Bull 
, 
fi 
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® river, Luxor, and so on. 
; In sequence VII we have divided the projects into projects in the United 
_ States, projects which are trans-boundary—that is, in this particular case, 
_ projects with a dam in the United States which causes flooding into Canada— 
_ and the projects in the United States itself. The writing across the bottom 
4 represents in megawatts the total of the installed capacities. For example, the 
_ total of all projects here in Canada is 3,248,000 kilowatts. 
oy In the United States, as a trans-boundary project, there are 344,000 kilo- 
watts, which would be at Libby. In the United States itself, the figure is 
- 240,009 kilowatts, which would be at Kootenai falls. Now you come to se- 
a8 quence VIII, where you will recollect we included the diversion around to 
a the north. You find that the total of the Canadian projects has gone up to 
_ 3,795 megawatts of installed capacity. That is an increase of about 550,000 
- kilowatts, which is substantially one half the share of Ontario in the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence. Libby has fallen to 258,000 kilowatts; and the 
e other projects at Kootenai falls has gone to 180,000. 
~ In sequence IX, the only projects that are active are in Canada, and the 
total has gone up to 3,952,000 kilowatts, which is 714,000 kilowatts in excess 
se of what it would be with no diversion anywhere. That is a very, very large 
amount. | 
We come over to the next column between these lines, and we give the 
‘usable storage in million acre feet. That is given in Canada, trans-boundary 
ie nd in the United States. It is 17 million acre feet in Canada and 4 million 
ee 


a 
acre feet in the United States, which is the Libby project flooding 150 feet of 
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head into Canada, a distance of about 42 miles. This makes a total storage 
of about 21 million acre feet. The total storage in sequence VIII is sust a 
little less; it is 20.4 million acre feet. In sequence IX the storage has fallen : 
off by a little over 1 million, to 19 million acre feet. The reason for that is _ 

that Libby is no longer a practical proposition; that 4 million acre feet could 
not be developed, and the addition which.we would make to our storage by 
the Bull river, Luxor reservoir does not quite compensate for that loss. 

We have suggested to the United States that it be worth consideration if 
they would build a low Libby project, and in that event we have suggested 
that our people might look favourably on the provision of this idle head of 
37 feet, so that the dam could have 37 feet on top just to the boundary. If 
that were done—and our calculations show it is a reasonable proposition, with 
the flows that go down—there would be an additional 1.7 million acre feet of 
storage in that region and which would be very useful, not only to our plants 
in this region, but also valuable to the United States plants down here. Our 
head here would only be about 400 feet, through which we would be. using 
it, and down here they would have about 1,255 feet. So that we do not 
regard the possibility of a dam in that region, under the sequence IX arrange- 
ments, as entirely excluded yet. 

The next column is given for sequences VII, VIII and IX, representing the 
capital costs as estimated by the engineers. I would like, first of all, to men- 
tion that the sequence VII capital costs in the two countries run to $1,102,- 
000,000. In the sequence VIII the costs have gone up a little, to $1, 128,000,000, 
whereas when you go to sequence [X—that is, the Canadian proposal—_the 
costs have fallen off to $808 million. In other words, we are saving roughly — 
$300 million on capital account by carrying out the proposal which I have — 
indicated on this particular chart. 

The details of the costs of each individual project are taken out of the 
Columbia engineering board’s report and are reproduced here, so if you want 
to look at these tables at your leisure, you can see just how, these costs are | 
made up. 

Going to table No. 2, we have tried to set this up initially with the com- 
parison of the outputs and the annual costs readily available to you. In the 
left-hand column you have all the projects in the three sequences listed in 
the same sequence as they were on table 1. The first pair of heavy lines here 
relate to sequence VII, with the individual figures taken out of table 6 of 4 
appendix VI*, which has been issued to you. For convenience, in the first 
column we have listed again the installed capacity as recommended by the 
engineers, which is given on the first sheet as well. 

The next column is the usable storage at the various sites which are used _ 
in that sequence. Then we give the output that would be obtained from the 
dams, without any storage release at all. 

That is to give you an idea of the measure of the power which would be 
available out of the flows of the river. 

The next column gives the effect of the storage when it is used in 
accordance with the twenty year cycle which is particularly studied in these 
reports. I must mention, in the principle of allocation of the benefits of 
storage, the flows from storage are multiplied by the heads through which 
those flows go at each individual plant in the sequence downstream to the 
sea. In a system study the totals of those energy increments for each plant 
downstream are added to them and credited to the storage from which they 


*Appendix VI to Report to the IJC United States and Canada, Water Resources 4 
of the Columbia River Basin: Economic Studies Prepared by the International 
Columbia River Engineering Board, 1959. 
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re’ created. That is) an arrangement which is appropriate under a system 
y Cie but it does not bring into notice the great problem which we have in 
- the commission of arriving at a method of dividing up those benefits. I will 
_ come back to that later. 


a In the second set of columns the identical figures are reproduced and the 
‘same thing is true for sequence IX. 


As far as the total energy generated in sequence VII is concerned, I 
_ would like to say it is 3,372.9 megawatt years. In sequence VIII it is 3 529 
megawatt years, and in sequence IX it has fallen off to 3 400 megawatt years. 


i 

q Coming over further in the table, we show under each sequence in three 
| columns first the annual cost, then we reduce that cost in the second column 
p. to the cost per kilowatt year basis, then for convenience we follow that by 
_ mills per kilowatt hour of energy. 


4 

’ In sequence VII the annual costs run to $49,918,000; in sequence VIII, 
_ $51,591,000; and the whole business can be done in sequence IX for $38,399,000. 
E 


I will go straight to the mills per kilowatt hours which that represents. 
In sequence VII it.is 1.69 mills. In the second case it is 1.67, which means a 


slight decrease. When you come to sequence IX it is a very sharp decrease 
4 per cnuse the cost falls to 1.29. 


_ Mr. Herrivce: How does that cost compare, for instance, to Bonneville at 
_ the present time in sequence IX? 


| General McNauGHTon: The Bonneville market cost for firm power, which 
_ power, is what we are dealing with here and not energy, is $17.50 a kilowatt 
: year, which is 2 mills. If you look at the Bonneville statement you will find 
' that the costs are somewhere around 2} mills. This really means that under 
¥ the sequence IX arrangement, due to the fact that we are dealing with a 
‘ country which is virgin and which has not been partially developed before, a 
4 f general project lay-out can be put in to the best advantage—which sequence 
IX is—the power development which you can still get with hydroelectric 
"development under costs which are very cheap. 

I would like to sound one note of warning in the interpretation of these 
Bit costs. Remember in these studies we are dealing with a basin develop- 
ment as a whole and in order to do that we had to adopt a weighted mean rate 
: of interest of 3 per cent in this case. 

o m, We had to ignore the fact that there is some difference in exchange 
between Canada and the United States, but not very much or very important 
} in effect because we assume that all projects in Canada have been estimated 
. on a Canadian currency basis and that the same is true in the United States. 
If they are built in that way the capital costs estimates are substantially correct. 
_ When you come to the annual charges, the actual amount to be incurred in the 
United States for their own projects would be somewhat less than we have 
mepercated here because we are charging everything up at 3 per cent as a base 
irom which to do our further calculations, whereas they will actually get their 
Boney at about 2.5 per cent. 

. It will make some reduction, but not a reduction proportionate to the 
| decrease in interest because interest is only one of a number of charges. It 
does actually represent something in the order of half the other charges, which 
are estimated in terms of actual amounts, required for the operation of the 
dam, replacements, machinery and the like. 

" I will not worry you by going through the details of these costs which 
h ve all been set out here in this Table 3, but I would like to go straight 
o this question of benefit cost ratio. In this last column, and in the last column 
f each of these sequences, we put in the benefit cost ratio, which is the ratio 
f the annual power benefit given in the third column to the annual costs, 
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In the case of sequence VII it is $125 million compared to $49 million, giving a 
benefit cost ratio of 2.52. That is for these projects we are speaking of alone. 
In sequence VIII, with the partial diversion, the benefit cost ratio goes up to 
2.59. In the case of sequence IX it goes up very, very materially to 3.40, which 
is very important. That, of course, will have to be modified by these other 
factors of which I have spoken when we come to do the calculation. We know 
our rate of interest and when we know exactly which projects will be built 
there will be some adjustment to those figures. 
. Here we have bare economics and, in these economics which I have been 
mentioning of these diversions, they are looked at from the point of view of 
the basin as a whole. 

Just to assure you I am not alone in having put these figures forward, al- 
though I have endeavoured to bring them out in sharper relief, they are also 
given in tabular form in Appendix VI of the Columbia board’s report, table 
No. 16. I will take a few examples out of that to indicate it to you. For ex- 
ample, the Libby dam in sequence VII has an annual cost of $13,739,000. The 
average assigned annual power benefit—the same figure I have been using— 
is $11,629,000. In other words, according to the engineering board’s report, 


and on the basis of that report, Libby dam would be in the red to the tune of | 


roughly $2 million a year. In other words, it is not an economic project. It 
would be costing more than it gives to pay for it. 

In the system which has been practised by the army engineers in the 
United States, when they have projects which they are anxious to build, 
and which are not satisfied by the power benefit alone, they bring in the 
benefits from flood control. Libby dam if built would have a storage of 
5,010,000 acre-feet of storage. In annual flood control benefit, when measured 
at the Dalles in the basic objective of reducing the flow at the Dalles from 
14 million cubic feet per second to 800,000 cubic feet per second, Libby, applied 
on that objective would rate a flood control value of just under $5 million. So 
the $5 million of flood control taken off from the $13 million annual cost leaves 
the project still with its $11.6 million of power control benefit and on that 
basis it would be classed as economic and justified. 

I do not believe that the comparison we have been making of these flood — 
control benefits comes into it because each one of these sequences, VII, VIII 
and IX gives complete flood protection from all the flood flows which originate — 
in the basin. Whether or not they are credited in this very arbitrary system 
with the flood control, they in fact do remove the flood menace from the 
whole of the basin downstream from water originating in the basin. That is 
why we say flood control is cared for. You do not need to do these arbitrary 
additions or subtractions because that consideration has been satisfied in any 
event. 

I would like to take a look at Mica, for instance, in each of the three 
sequences. The annual cost of Mica in sequence VII is just over $13 million a 
year. It rises to $14 million in sequence VIII and a little over $14.7 million in 
sequence IX. The benefits in sequence VII are $49 million a year, rising to 
$50 million in sequence VIII and to $54 million in sequence IX. You can see 
the very, very substantial beneficial effect on the values of the individual — 
project which comes from diverting the flows of about 8,000 cubic feet per — 
second into the main stream of the Columbia river itself. 

Similar increments in value take place for Downie creek and Revelstoke 
canyon and would occur also if it were decided to build another dam taking 
up the head between Revelstoke and Arrow lake. It has no effect whatever at 
Murphy creek because at Murphy creek, as pointed out, the flow is the same 
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v7] chever sequence you might bring into play. You are not adding any water 
the system as a whole, you are just using it in a more effective way by 

bringing it around that way. 

; I hope by means of these tables, which bring together the identical figures 

that are in this report, that I have brought out more clearly the benefits of our 


proposed diversions. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, General McNaughton. Are there any questions? 


: Mr. HERRIDGE: Has there been any particular percentage or figure used in 
_ regard to a division of these benefits in considering the downstream benefits? 

wa ~ General McNAuUGHTON: We have looked at many proportions at various 
' times. Gentlemen, my associates in these studies have come to the conclusion 
‘ i that we should have the simplest arrangement as possible. There are two parties 
-. to this deal. Roughly we have the same heads on the average through which 
_ to use our storage downstream; and so there being two parties to a deal, equity 
calls for a fifty-fifty break. When people say to me: why do you argue for 
 fifty-fifty, I have to answer: why not. There are no theoretical bases short 
of the most elaborate calculations which would not hold from one year to 
_ another to fix any other percentage. Fifty-fifty seems to be a fair basis of 
By consideration. Now I cannot say that has been arrived at in the discussions to 
date. I cannot say that it is acceptable to the proprietor of the resources, which 
is the province of British Columbia. All of these views are in the process of 
- adjustment at the present time. I can say that at each of the meetings which 
- I have attended with the Americans, we have had official representatives of 
the British Columbia government sitting in with us. They have been given an 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the points of view being expressed 
' by our American colleagues. There is this process of adjustment of views going 
on. We hope it will not be long before we come up with a joint proposal which 


iy must. be equitable; if not, you could not expect the commission to recommend it. 


i, There is another matter which impels action. We are seeing signs of a 
ee shortage of power for services in the Vancouver area. We also have 


evidence of shortages of power in the Pacific northwest states. The effects of the 


3 


: situation were hidden by the recent recession. But the recession is improving 
k and the power loads are picking up. In both cases they are pretty well back to 
+ the long-term forecast. There is every indication there are imminent power 
_ shortages in both sections of the basin. People will have to make up their minds 
shortly. 

i 3 | Mr. McCLEAVE: Is such an agreement possible in a short time? 

4 ; General McNaucutTon: I can only say that we are in the process of dis- 
cussions and we are very close to reaching an agreement. We have a mandate 
from both governments to reach an agreement. Progress is being made as we 
develop one another’s point of view. It is not going to be done overnight, but I 
aM think these problems, like others, will yield to persistent effort by keeping in 
- mind the other fellow’s point of view and his rights. 

oe. Mr. McGee: How much progress toward agreement has been made in the 


General McNavucuton: All the progress which has been made has been made 
since January when we received the letters from the two governments accepting 
the fact that there were downstream benefits which needed to be divided and 
asking the commission to give a specification of these benefits both for ee 
control and power particularly, and to propose methods of allocation. On ; 
asis of that, which is a consideration to both sections of the commission, — 

ink we can justify the claim that substantial progress has been made ae is 
eing made. The commission is meeting just as frequently as possible to o ae 
- the information which it has been requested to gather, We meet in Montreal on 
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the thirteen of this month and we will continue on to May 1 and longer if we : 
find it useful to do so. That meeting will be followed by others in quick © 
succession. me d 


_ Mr. HerrinGe: There is a provision in this year’s estimates of the National — 
Film Board for research and writing of the script for the production of a 
documentary film on the Columbia river basin in Canada. It will prove very — 
useful in informing Canadians of this tremendous coming development. Has — 
the National Film board been in touch with the International Joint Commis- — 
sion with a view to making certain these particular dam sites are included — 
in such a film? These films will be shown in various parts of the United States 
as well as Canada. 


General McNaucutTon: The film board has kept themselves very closely a 
in touch with what we are trying to do in the Canadian section of the com- ; 
mission. I think they have done an extraordinarily useful piece of work in 
connection with the films on the Columbia, which they have already put out. 
They try to be entirely factual. They took pictures of the United States Senate 
while considering these matters and have tried to put forward, for the informa- 
tion of the Canadian public, the point of view which is actually being expressed , 
in the United States section. With the consent of the American chairman and 4 
myself, they followed us around wherever they wished on our trip of the | 
Columbia basin last summer when we took with us the engineers, the com- 
missioners and the advisers concerned to each of the dam sites. We gave them 
an opportunity to hear from the project engineers at the site, a full descrip- 
tion of what was proposed at that particular place. They also listened in on — 
some of our conversations without telling us that they were doing so, and at 
think with somewhat spectacular results. It was not that we objected to 
anyone hearing what we had to say. a 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct a mistake I made earlier. I am — 
advised this was all done by the Canadian broadcasting corporation and not 
by the film board. I wa snot aware of the film board project, but I can assure a 
them we will do everything we can to help them with facts, figures and 5 
pictures as well, if they want them. 


Mr. McGrr: Have we reached the stage in this project where a working a ‘. 
' model similar to that which was developed in connection with the St. Lawrence 

seaway would be useful or desirable? You are familiar with. the model I am 
referring to, showing the actual flow of water, catwalks and so on? 


General McNaucuton: Of course, the models that were made for the St. 
Lawrence seaway, Niagara and other great models such as the one for Lachine, 
are for the study of the particular hydrological problem, which is at issue. 
Now, in this case you can hardly conceive of a model being set up for all the © 
dams in a row. The models which might be required would relate to the 
individual projects. You would not obtain very much more information in 
regard to hydro electric developments from a model than you would by ~ 
calculations; in fact, possibly not as much. “iol 

The St. Lawrence is quite different..In that connection we had to have © 
these models because we had to take a great river and check it for variable 
characteristics winter and summer, and check it in regard to high flows and | 
low flows. The St. Lawrence is a river whose banks are highly developed for 4 
industrial, residential and other purposes. We had the problem of moving that ‘ 
river from one channel to another and bringing the whole thing into line, 
including bringing the levels of lake Ontario under control. There the models > ¥ 
were of some significance. We used the models as one of four means of arriv- 
ing at our conclusions. It does not apply here in the same way. “9 
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h re are no hydrological aoomiea of that character in this basin. 
e nice to have a model as a spectacle to show the water flow and 
but I do not think it would justify the expense. That has been our 
We felt we show the effect by means of block diagrams, tables of cost 
so on. The cost and economics are more at stake in this than the engineer- 
“hrough engineering we can vary the heights of all those dams, and are 
oing so from one report to the next as additional foundation information 
comes available. It may be that Downie creek will go up and Mica will be 
wered. In regard to a particular route, it does not affect the over-all cost 
ery much. These projects are being revised with each engineering report. 
1at is where the studies have to be made and not on the actual flow itself. 
does not matter, within a foot or two, what the levels are in the straight 
wer developments. 


Mr. LennarpD: If we have finished discussing this subject, I would like 
move a hearty vote of thanks to General McNaughton for the splendid 
b he has done and for the painstaking way in which he has explained this 
whole system to us. 


‘Mr. HERRIDGE: Everyone would concur in that. We all recognize the great 
ork that General McNaughton is doing. 


_. The CHAIRMAN: I can see from the applause that it has been seconded. 

M Mr, RICHARD (Ottawa East): General McNaughton, I hope we again have 
le opportunity to hear you; it has been a great privilege. 

The CuHarrmaN: He has done a great job for us as Canadians. 

Items 96 and 97 agreed to. 


ao The: CHAIRMAN: I have one or two uae Sag oe it wish to make. You 


e Re had. who came to Canada. Dr. Ault has reed us with the informa- 
n. It is a summary of the number of trainees gel in Canada and the 


1 | notice that the period of training is expressed under each heading i in terms 
man months. It is all set out in table form. 


za Mr. McCugave: I suggest we include it in the record. 
_ The Cuatrmawn: Is that agreeable. 


Summary of the number of trainees 
accepted in Canada 1958-59 


N umber Provided Rotaly’ Monthly 
_ Classification Man Months Stipend Rate Total 
ee ; Under graduates 92,385 @ 140.00 $113,450.00 
allay Scholars 28,960 @ 150.00 $ 97,375.00 
Ny 133 Resident Fellows 105,482 @ 200.00 $158,600.00 
29 Travel Fellows 3,705 @ 300.00 $ 38,325.00 


It should possibly be noted that out of this stipend each trainee has to ee 
ie his living and other personal expenses. 


efherat aad stand with the understanding the minister, the late Dr. 
dney Smith, would come back and pick up any questions of policy which 
m mee unanswered. There are no questions of policy outstanding, so I ask 
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230 - STANDING COMMITTEE Cone ee Me 


The Gal Garay I have a suggestion. At he dast: seadiae did all tahoe " 
this session, I asked that each member give me suggestions regarding our — 
Report to the House. I do not suppose you have read all the printed proceedings, — 
but I hope you will review them and if possible read them over and make ~ 
suggestions to me of those references that should be included in our Report. 

Possibly next week—I hope next week—we will call the sub-committee — 
_ together to discuss what we should include in our report. I think that is all — 
I have to say except to thank the members for the good order that they have © 
maintained and the interest they have shown in the work of this committee, — 
and also for the cooperation of all parties. 

It has certainly been a pleasure to be the Chairman of this committee, 
and I thank you very much. The committee is adjourned to the call of the chair. 
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